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PREFATORY  NOTE  TO  THE  FOURTH  VOLUME. 


The  Editor  deems  it  proper  to  prefix  to  the  present  voltme  a  few 
explanatoiy  statements.  1.  Only  the  Synoptical  Gospels  have,  in  the 
origmal,  teen  carried  through  the /oMrtA  edition.  Other  portions  of  the 
Commentary  have  reached  a  third,  others  a  second  edition.  Thia  "will 
account  for  a  slight  change  in  the  title  page  of  the  present  volume.  2. 
The  Scripture  references  have  been,  in  the  entire  work,  thus  fer,  thor- 
oughly examined,  and  numerous  errors  rectified.  It  ia  helieved  that  the 
work  wiU  be  found,  in  this  important  point,  unusually  correct.  3,  In  the 
present  volume  the  numerous  references  to  Winer's  New  Testament 
Grammar  (made,  in  the  original,  to  the  third  edition)  have  been  con- 
■  formed  to  the  sixth  enlarged  and  greatly  improved  edition.  They  have 
also  been  adjusted  to  the  aection  and  paragraph  (instead  of  the  page),  in 
order  that  they  may  be  equally  available  in  a  translation  as  in  the  ong- 
inal.  Such  a  translation  wiU  probably  be  soon  issued  by  the  Anlerican 
pubhshers  of  Olsbausen.  The  references  in  the  previous  volumes  wiU  be 
changed  in  the  next  issue.  4.  The  widely-extended  favour  and  interest 
with  which  this  admh-able  Commentary  has  been  received,  have  prompted 
the  editor  to  augmented  pains  in  securing  to  the  American  edition  ac- 
curacy, clearness,  and  even  a  degree  of  elegance.  The  amount  of  labonr 
which  this  has  mvolved  will  be  appreciated  only  by  those  who  have  gone 
through  a  similar  task.  The  Edmburg  translation  is  by  more  than  a 
dozen  difierent  hands  (exhibiting  nearly  every  variety  of  qualification 
and  (^is-qualification),  and  has  been  subjected  to  no  suigle  editorial 
supervision.  It  exhibits  therefore,  we  are  constrained  to  say,  a  great 
disregard  of  uniformity,  while  scarcely  a  single  portion  of  it  is  executed 
in  a  thoroughly  scholarly  manner.  The  entire  work  thus  far,  except 
perhaps  the  latter  half  of  the  Epistie  to  the  Romans  (next  to  this  in  ac- 
curacy is  the  Acts),  is  deformed  by  frequent  errors,  often  seriously  af-. 
fecting  the  course  of  thought,  and  by  not  less  frequent  obscurities.  As 
a  lesser  defect,  we  may  mention  the  Greek  accentuation,  which  is  often 
carele^ly,  and  in  some  entire  divisions  of  the  work  systematically  wrong. 
All  its  other  faults,  however,  might  be  passed  with  comparative  indulg- 
ence ;  but  we  feel  Compelled  to  notice,  in  terms  of  severe  reprehension, 
its  translation  of  that  entire  section  of  the  Gospels  containing  the  trial, 
crucifixion,  and  resurrection  of  Christ  (in  which  Olshausen's  peculiar 
genius  ia  transcend ently  displayed),  and  of  the  volume  containing  the 
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IV  PRBFATOBY   NOTE. 

two  Epistles  to  the  Corinthians.  These  important  portions,  amounting 
to  some  600  pages,  exhibit  a  marvellous  capacity  of  blundering,  a  sloven- 
liness and  ignorance  utterly  incredible  to  one  who  has  not  laboriously 
waded  through  the  sea  of  errors  with  which  they  are  inundated.  The 
translators  often  seem  ignorant  alike  of  German  and  of  English,  and  al- 
most indifferent  whether  they  give  the  meaning  of  the  original,  a  mean- 
ing aHen  from  the  original,  a  meaning  the  reverse  of  the  original,  or  no 
meaning  whatever.  The  editor  speaks  thus  with  unaffecte'l  pain  in 
^gard  to  so  important  a  work,  issued  by  a  publishing  house  of  eminent 
respectahility,  and  which  in  its  noble  Library  of  Foreign  Theological 
Literature,  is  rendering  to  the  cause  of  religion  and  sacred  learning  an 
invaluable  service.  But  the  statement  he  has  made  is  simple  truth.  The 
translations  of  these  portions  contain  more  mistakes  than  lines,  and  on 
almost  eveiy  page  utterly  darken  or  gi'ossly  pervert  the  sense  of  the 
original.  In  cutting  bis  way  through  this  wilderness  of  blunders,  the 
editor  does  not  presume  to  hope  that  his  work  has  been  perfectly  accom- 
plished. Obliged  sometimes  to  labor  when  physically  and  mentally  ex- 
hausted, he  has  no  doubt  left  behind  many  (he  trasts  minor)  eri'ors  to 
be  expurgated  from  a  fiiture  edition.  He  feels  assured,  however,  that 
he  has,  in  the  m^,  restored  Olshausen  to  sense,  and  that  the  readers  of 
this  edition  will  not  be  obhged  frequently  to  pause  and  wonder  that  so 
celebrated  a  commentator  could  say  things,  not  so  "  hard"  but  so  im- 
possible "  to  be  understood." 

A.  C,  KENDRIOE, 

ROOHBSTBB,  August,  18  S7. 
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COKIENTAKT 
THE  EPISTLES  OF  PAUL. 


SECTION    IV. 
(VII.  7— Vin.  39.) 


Of  th»  Stages  of  Di:-n!i.opMMT  alikh  is  Ihditiduals  Am  the 
Ukivekse. 

In  the  estaUisIimeBt  of  the  new  way  of  sanation  upon-the  Tioa- 
riou.  character'  of  Christ  and  the  indication  of  its  relation  to  th. 
law,  the  strictly  doctrinal  discns.ion  had  at  length  reached  a  Wl  and 
nat™l  termination.  Bnt  in  now  proceeding  most  appropriately  to 
indicate  the  varione  stages  of  development  disclosed  primarily  in 
the  individual  man,  the  apostle  sheds  a  still  clearer  light  over  all 
that  has  Feceded.  He  shews,  /r.f  (vii.  7-24),  how  man  rises  from 
the  state  of  undeveloped  childishness  into  that  of  life  wider  the 
law,  in  which  Bin  awakened  by  the  resistance  of  the  law  calls  up 
thai  inward  conflict,  hy  which  he  first  becomes  truly  conscions  of 
the  moral  antagonism  within  him,  and  of  his  bondage  to  sin  Iho 
result  of  this  oondiet  is  the  felt  need  of  redemption,  out  of  which 
faith  in  the  redemption  accomplished  in  Christ  developos  itself ;  and 
in  the  power  of  this  faith  the  believer  is  enabled,  what  of  his  own 
effort  ho  could  neve,  do,  to  serve  the  Divino.tow  m  spmt,  albeit  the 
old  man  in  him  remains  still  subjected  to  the  law  of  sm.  ne»  fol- 
lows (vii.  25-vii  17)  a  description  of  the  development  of  the  new 
life  itself  received  through  Christ.  This  penetrate,  not  merely  he 
inward  man,  but  .anctifies  and  glorihes  by  degrees  he  bodily  sub- 
stance also,  so  that  the  whole  man  becomes  like  to  Ohnst,  and 
thereby  heir  of  God  and  co-heir  of  the  glory  of  Christ  Bnt  since 
man  is  a  member,  and  the  most  essential  member  of  the  crea  ion, 
his  life  must  react  upon  the  universe  for  glorification  not  less  than 
his  death  has  acted  upon  it  tor  destruction.    The  participation  of 
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10  EoMANS  VII.  7-24. 

nniversal  nature  in  the  perfecting  of  humanitj'  in  Christ,  Paul  treats 
of  lastly  (viii.  18-39),  and  this  contemplation  of  the  infinite  power, 
which  lies  in  Christ,  as  the  germ  of  the  whole  vast  glorified  crea- 
tion, so  inspires  the  apostle,  that  he  closes  with  a  trinmphal  song, 
in  which  he  utters  with  glad,  assurance  the  unconijuerableness  of  the 
life  of  Christ  in  aU  his  faithful. 


§  11.  Of  the  Development  of  the  Individual  umtil  his  Ex- 

PEKIENCE   OF    EeDBMPTION. 

(VII.  7-24.) 

Before  we  treat  the  particulars  of  this  remarkable,  and,  alike 
theoretically  and  practically,  highly  important  section,  some  general 
tfueations  are  to  be  considered,  the  answer  to  which  in  a  great  mea- 
sure determines  its  illustration.  Is  Paul  speaking  in  this  section  of 
his  own  state,  or  not  ?  and  are  the  experiences  of  the  regennrate  or 
unregenerate  its  subject  matter  ?  As  regards  the  first  question,  it 
ia  clear,  that  the  apostle  could  not  possibly  have  chosen  to  carry 
through  this  representation  in  the  first  person,  if  absolutely  no 
analogy  to  his  portraiture  were  presented  in  his  own  life,  if  lie  had 
intended  himself  to  be  considered  as  expressly  excepted.  On  the 
other  hand  it  is  equally  clear  that  Paul  cannot  be  so  speaking  of 
himself  as  that  his  statements  refer  to  him  atom;  for  his  desire  is,  to 
enlighten  his  readers  upon  their  own  necessities.  Eather  must  his 
experiences  mirror  those  of  the  great  body.  We  can  bat  decide 
therefore  that  while  the  apostle  speaks  indeed  of  himself,  it  is  rather 
under  those  relations  which  he  shares  in  common  with  the  race, 
than  of  his  own  individual  experience.  Little,  however,  is  gaineij 
by  this,  unless  it  be  determined  in  what  period  of  his  life  the 
experiences  of  which  the  apostle  speaks  were  ^elt.  This  inquiry 
coincides  with  the  other  highly  important  question,  whether  his 
portraiture  has  reference  to  the  state  of  the  regenerate  or  unre- 
generate.- The  passage  7-13,  indeed,  according  to  Ihe  opinion  of 
all  expositors,  applies  to  the  state  be/ore  regeneration,  the  aorist 
sufficiently  indicating  that  the  state  described  is  gone  by ;  but  whe- 
ther vers.  14-24  are  hkewise  to  be  considered  as  preceding  regenera- 
tion, seems  very  uncertain,  since  in  this  section  Paul  employs  only 
the  present,  while  viii.  2,  etc.,  the  aorist  reappears.  This  is  in  fact 
a  jdiffieuit  inquiry,  as  in  the  ^rst  place  the  processes  treated  of  are 
purely  internal,  and  require  thoroughly  analogous  experiences  and  a 
definite  consciousness  of  these  experiences,  iq  order  to  be  rightly  es- 
timated ;  in  the  next  place,  the  influence  of  many  false  tendencies 
has  confused  the  inquiry.  Pelagian  blindness  as  to  moral  states,  as 
well  as  Donatist  ligorousness,  must  have  found  it  easy  to  assert,  that 
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vers.  14-24  could  not  have  reference  to  the  regenerate,  for  that  sin 
in  these  must  be  entirely  out  of  the  question.  Moral  laxity  or 
hypocrisy  has  again  found  it  very  convenient  to  say,  that  Paul  is  de- 
scribing the  state  of  the  regenerate,  thus  dreaming  that  they  might, 
notwithstanding  their  moral  debasement,  consider  themselves  regen- 
erate. But  besides  these  decidedly  false  tendencies,  even  the  most 
feithful  and  learned  members  of  the  church  have  held  different 
views  of.  the  p^sage,  according  as  they  were  accustomed  to  consider 
the  sinfulness  of  man  to  be  greater  or  less,  and  so  to  rate  differently 
the  effect  of  regeneration.  Accordingly  we  are  not  surprised  to  find 
the  orientals,  always  mclining  to  Pelagianism,  as  Origen,  Chrysos- 
tom,  Theodoret,  on  the  side  of  those  who  refer  the  passage  to  the 
state  before  regeneration.  Even  Augustine  followed  them  at  first ; 
as  he  carried  out  his  system,  however,  he  was  induced  to  defend  the 
opposite  view,  that  Paul  is  describing  the  state  of  the  regenerate 
themselves.  He  was  followed  not  merely  in  the  middle  ages  by 
the  most  esteemed  theologians,  especially  Anselm  and  Thomas  Aqui- 
nas but  by  the  reformers,  Luther,  Melancthon,  Calvin,  Beza,  who 
interpreted  the  passage  as  Augustme  did.  After  Spener,  Franke, 
Bengel,  Gottfried  Arnold,  Zinzendorf,  the  words  of  the  apostle 
again  began  to  be  explained  of  the  state  preceding  regeneration, 
and  Stier,  Tholuck,  Eiickert,  De  Wette,  Meyer,  follow  them  in 
their  interpretation.  These  learned  men  nevertheless  rightly  ac- 
knowledge in  the  Augustinian  representation  also  an  element  of 
truth  since  in  the  life  of  the  regenerate  moments  occur  in  which 
they  must  speak  entirely  as  Paul  expresses  himself  here.  As  it  is 
only  by  degrees  that  the  transforming  power  of  the  gospel  pene- 
trates the  different  tendencies  of  the  inward  fife,  kindred  phenomena 
extend  through  the  whole  life  of  the  believer ;  and  this  suggests  the 
possibility  of  uniting  the  two  views  in  a  higher  one.  For  it  is. 
antecedently  improbable,  that  men  like  Augustine  and  the  reformers, 
should  have  entirely  erred  in  the  conception  of  so  important  a  pas- 
sage. The  following  exhibition  of  the  course  of  thought  may  per- 
haps render  it  clear  how  such  a  difference  of  views  could  arise  m 
the  interpretation  of  the  passage,  and  what  in  such  difference  is 
right  and  what  erroneous. 

First,  it  is  evident  that  the  apostle's  purpose  is  to  sketch  a 
description  of  the  inward  process  of  development  from  its  begin- 
nings to  its  highest  perfection.  He  sets  out,  vii.  9,  from  a  state 
in  which  the  man  is  living  entirely  without  law,  and  closes,  viii.  11, 
Vith  the  glorification  of  the  body.  The  question  occurs  here,  how 
many  stages  of  development  are  properly  distinguished  ?  Foun 
clearly  present  themselves.  First,  a  life  without  law,  in  which  sm. 
is  dead ;  next,  a  life  under  the  law,  in  which  sin  becomes  ahve  and 
has  dominion  ;  further,  a  state  in  which,  by  the  power  of  Chi'ist, 
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tie  Spirit'  has  dominion,  and  sin  is  mastered ;  finally,  the  state  of 
the  entire  exclusion  of  sin  by  the  glorification  of  the  body.  If  now 
by  regeneration  all  is  to  be  understood  from  the  first  stirrings  of 
grace,  the  whole  of  the  apostle's  description  may  then  be  applied  to 
the  regenerate ;  because  the  veiy  heedfulness  of  the  law  is  called 
forth  by  grace.  But  it  is  surely  more  correct  and  scriptural  to  call 
regeneration  that  inward  process  only,  by  whicii-,  after  the  need  of 
redemption  is  awakened,  the  power  of  Christ  bears  sway  in  the 
soul ;  so  that  a  new,  spiritual  man  comes  into  being,  and  exercises 
his  ruhng  power.  According  to  this  acceptation,  the  state  under  the 
law  cannot  co-exist  with  regeneration,  and  without  question  there- 
fore— as  Vii.  24  would  seem  to  express  the  awakened  need  of  re- 
demption, and  ver.  25  the  experience  of  redemption  itself — vers,  1^ 
24  are  to  be  assigned  to  a  period  before  regeneration,  and  understood 
as  portraying  the  conflict  in  the  breast  of  one  who  is  awakened. 
As,  however,  the  apostle  in  this  section  makes  use  of  the  present, 
while  before  and  afterwards  he  employs  the  aorist,  we  are  led  to  infer 
that  he  does  not  regard  this  state  of  conflict  as  concluded  with  the 
experience  of  redemption.  In  the  description  (14-24)  itself  too,  as 
will  afterwards  be  more  particularly  shewn,  an  advance  in  the  con- 
flict with  sin  is  clearly  observable,  the  better  I  stands  out  in  the  man 
more  and  more,  and  he  feels  in  Q-od's  law  a  gradually  growiug  plea- 
sure. This  appears  at  ver.  17  especially  in  the  wvl  6e  oiKen,  and  at 
ver.  20,  in  ovkbti.,  which  indicate  a  state  now  past.  In  a  far  higher 
degree,  as  ver.  25  expresses,  is  this  the  case  after  the  experience  of 
the  redeeming  power  of  Christ,  where  the  conflict  with  sin  is  de- 
'  as  resulting  mainly  in  the  triumph  of  the'better  elements  iu 
But  a  conflict  remains  still,  even  after  the  experience  of  re- 
ion  ;  and  that  even  the  regenerate  man  does  not  always 
appear  victorious,  that  even  for  him  times  of  temptation,  of  very  sore 
temptation,  come  on,  the  Scripture  assures  in  express  declarations 
(comp.  at  1  John  ii.  1),  and  in  its  records  of  the  Ufe  of  the  apostles,  as 
does  the  experience  of  all  saints  of  all  times.  Add  to  this  considera- 
tion, that  commensuiately  with  true  progress  in  the  life  of  faith, 
our  perception  of  the  stirrings  of  sin  becomes  more  searching  and 
spiritual,  conscience  becomes  more  delicate  and  censures  strictly  even 
the  smaller  deviations,  which  had  else  on  lower  standards  remained 
unnoticed,  and  it  is  clearly  right  that  Augustine  and  the  great 
doctors  of  the  church  who  followed  him,  should  declare,  that  even  the 
regenerate  man  can  and  must  say  of  himself  all  that  the  apostle, 
vers.  14-24,  utters.  The  safest  answer  therefore  to  the ,  question, 
whether  Paul  is  here  treating  of  the  regenerate,  is,  that  in  the  pas- 
z&ge,  vers.  14-24,  he  immediately  describes  the  state  of  the  man  be- 
fore regeneration,  since  his  purpose  is,  to  set  forth  coherently  the 
whole  course  of  development ;  in  the  consciousness,  however,  that 
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phenomena  entirely  aimilar  present  themeelveB  -within  the  regenerate 
man,  ho  makes  the  description  applicahle  to  the  regenerate  also. 
The  opinion,  therefore,  on  the  one  side,  that  the  apostle  immedi- 
ately and  directly  intends  the  regenerate,  and  on  the  other  the  aa-: 
sertion,  that  in  the  regenerate  man  nothing  answering  to  the 
picture,  vers,  14^24,  can  be  found,  are  alike  entirely  erroneous.  The 
distinction  between  the  conflict,  and  the  fall  of  the  unregencrate  and 
the  conflict  and  fall  of  the  regenerate,  remains,  notwithstanding  the 
subjective  feeling  of  their  near  affinity,  objectively  so  great  (as  at  vii. 
24,  25  will  be  proved)  that  anxiety,  lest  the  view  proposed  should 
strip  regeneration  of  its  essential  character,  must  appear  entirely 
unfounded.®  If  we  now  loot  back  again  to  the  first  question,  of 
which  period  of  his  hfe  the  apostle  could  say  such  things  as  he 
utters,  vera.  14-24,  it  is  clear  that  he  cannot  be  immediately  de- 
scribing his  moral  state  after  the  Lord's  appearing  to  him  near 
Damascus,  but  his  inward  conflicts  under  the  yoke  of  the  law  ;  yet 
the  transition  into  the  present  certainly  indicates,  that  even  in  his 
then  eiisting  state,  he  still  caught  the  tones  of  feeling  which  made 
him  exclaim  with  perfect  truth,  although  with  incomparably  more 
delicate  application  to  deeper  and  tenderer  relations  than  in  his  for- 
mer state  (comp.  at  vii.  24,  25):  What  I  would,  I  tio  not,  and  what 
I  would  not,  that  I  do  ;  wretched  man  that  I  am,  who  shall  deliver 
me  from  the  body  of  this  death  !     (Oomp.  at  2  Oor.  xii.  7,  etc.) 

Vers.  7,  8.— The  first  two  verses  of  this  section,  contain  the  gen- 
eral fundamental  thought  briefly  expressed,  whi,.h  ver.  9,  etc.,  further 
carries  out.  The  apostle  expresses  in  these  the  relation  of  sin  to 
the  law,  and  describes  the  latter  as  the  power  which  brings  sin  to 
sight.  Sin  is  in  human  nature,  even  apart  from  law,  but  by  the 
law  does  it  manifest  itself,  and  so  reach  the  human  consciousness. 
Hence,  also,  notwithstanding  this  provocation  of  sin  by  the  law,  the 
law  itself  is  no  -sinful  production,  but  rather  it  is  holy,  just,  and 
good  (ver.  12),  as  the  expression  of  the  holy  will  of  G-od,  of  whose 
eternal,  unalterable  nature  it  even  therefore  partakes  (comp.  Ps. 
cxix.  96),  and  is  designed  to  lead  to  life  ;  but  sin  perverts  it  to 
death.  (Ver.  10  and  the  observations  at  John  xil.  50,  compared 
with  Levit.  xviii.  5  ;  Dent.  v.  16,  33.)  What  the  apostle  declares 
here,  therefore,  holds  also,  not  by  any  means  merely  of  the  Mosaic 
ceremonial  law,  but  of  the  moral  law,  generally,  in  all  forms  of  its 
manifestation  among  heathens,  Jews  and  Christians,  It  is  the 
entirely  universal  character  of  law,  that  sin  breaks  and  swells  up. 

•  Beiche  has  strikingly  failed  in  hia  acoeptatioa  of  this  passage ;  he  holds  that  tha, 
Jewish  huniauicy,  comprehended  in  the  apostle's  person,  is  speatmg  here.   The  on 
"reference  of  the  vojioc  merely  to  Uie  Jewish  ceremonial  law,  is  the  immediate  ct 
this  clearlj  false  acceptation ;  that  one-sided  reference  itself  however,  is  founded 
doctrinal  principles  of  this  learned  man. 
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against  it  (comp.  at  ver.  13),  since  it  cheeka  the  stream  of  sinful 
desire  in  a  concrete  case  by  a  positive  command  {ivroXrj),  and  by 
this  check  urges  to  such  a  transgreeeion  of  the  commandment  aa 
rendera  palpable  to  the  man  his  own  moral  state.  The  relation  in 
■which  Paul  in  theso  verses  places  sin  (({juapr/a),  and  desire  {inidviiia)^ 
is  peculiar.  It  would  seem,  at  first  sight,  that  he  considered  the 
hudvfiia  as  the  firet,  the  diiapTia  as  the  derived  principle.  In  the  sinful 
act  the  two  are  really  so  related  ;  the  evil  desire  is  tlie  mother  of 
the  evil  deed  (James  i.  15);  but  diiapria  denotes  here  the  sinful  - 
Btate  in  general,  wMch  in  the  special  case  is  merely  revealed,  and 
for  this  relation  their  position  is  exactly  reversed.  The  imQvuia, 
.  prava  cojicupisceniia,  issues  from  the  general,  sinful  nature  of  man, 
as  its  first  manifestation,  and  then  the  act  follows.  Upon  nearer 
consideration  of  the  apostle's  words,  however,  it  becomes  evident, 
that  be  intends  the  relation  of  duapHa  to  &m6vfila  to  be  exactly 
80  understood  here.  Sinfulness  causes  evil  desire  in  all  its  forms 
(iraaav  smdvjiiav\  to  rise  Up  through  the  law  in  the  inward  man 
(^icaTEipydaaTo  ie  iftoty,  and  the  Divine  commandment  gainst  de- 
sire now  unveils  to  man  his  corruption.  A  carrying  out  of  the 
desire  into  act  is  not  at  all  in  question.  The  desire  itself  is  sin/id, 
and  forbidden  in  the  law,  and  the  man  may  beconie  conscious  of  his 
sinfulness,  even  by  the  greatness  of  the  lust,  although  it  should  not 
break  forth  into  outward  evil  deeds,  which  indeed  is  commonly  the 
case.  Hence,  too,  the  ovk  emOvjiTJasig  (Exod.  xx.  14  ;  Dent.  v.  8)  is 
not  to  be  taken,  according  to  Tholuck,  with  an  "  and  so  forth,"  as 
though  Paul  were  selecting  but  one  from  the  many  commandments  j 
it  is  to  be  understood  as  the  comprisal  of  the  whole  law.  Positively, 
all  laws  say :  love  God  above  everything  ;  negatively,  they  all  say  : 
suffer  not  thyself  to  covet ;  that  is,  cleave  not  with  thy  love  to  any 
fireated  thing,  not  even  to  thyself,  but  to  the  Eternal  only.*  The 
isssence  of  this  im&vjiia  is  not  desire  in  itself,  joy  in  this  or  that — ^for 
the  perfect  pian  would  have  the  highest,  purest  pleasure  in  all  the 
Tvorks  of  God — but  desire,  when  separate  from  God,  selfish  love,  es- 
tranged from  Gqd.  The  command  oim.  iniBvii^aeig^  therefore,  is 
aiothing  less  than  that  man  give  himself  up  with  all  bis  own  desire 
.and  joy ;  this  giving-up,  however,  is  not  possible  without  regenera^ 
tioii,  and  hence  man  can  never,  as  the  following  discourse  demon- 
rStrates,  arrive  at  peace  by  the  law  ;  he  needs  a  Deliverer  from  himself 
F(ver.  24).     (Ver.  8,  the  3ia,  rrjc  ivroXfj^,  as  afterwards,  ver.  11,  is 

*  The  apostle  totes  no  notice  of  the  ciroumstamw  which  is  the  rarer  case,  that  even 
-the  fright,  the  tarror  of  Bin,  may  hurl  into  sin,  if  tha  shield  of  faith  is  wanting.  Evil 
thoughla,  that  fill  tho  heart  with  horror,  may,  by  ttis  very  terror,  which  taltoa  away  the 
preBenoe  of  mind,  draw  men  down  into  sin.  The  hialories  of  criminals  often  afford  proof 
,of  this.  Stai,  to  explain  auoh  cases,  we  might  assume,  perhaps  without  eKception,  efther 
jjrevioua  moral  corruption,  or  intellectual  wealinesa  in  conjunction  with  disease. 
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better  connected  with  d^op^^v  kapovoa  than  with  the  following 
words,  because  the  peculiar  working  of  the  law  is  thus  moat  definitely 
.  indicated.) 

Vers.  9, 10. — The  apostle  now,  after  having  expressed  the  general 
thought,  proceeds  in  the  description  of  the  course  of  development  in 
the  man  from  its  first  beginnings  ;  he  describes  a  state  in  which  sin 
is  as  yet  dead,  and  man  is  living  vnthowt  law.  This  state  of  childish 
unconsciousness  is  disturbed  by  the  law  with  its  commandment  in 
the  case  in  question.  There  is  a  question,  however,  how  we  are  to 
conceive  such  a  state  of  life  without  law,  for  the  apostle  cannot  mean 
the  state  of  infancy  proper  ;  yet,  except  this,  there  is  no  time  in  the 
life  of  man  in  which  it  may  strictly  be  said  that  man  is  in  it  without 
law,  and  sin  without  motion.*  It  may  aid  essentially  in  explaining 
this  difficulty,  to  remark,  that  the  apostle,  during  his  entire  discus- 
sion, is  not  supposing  crimes  and  such  outbreaks  of  sin,  which  even 
the  magistracy  resents,  and  which  draw  after  them  the  contempt  of 
the  world  ;  for  the  law  is  assuredly  able  to  repress  sins  of  this  kind, 
and  man  can  by  the  guidance  of  the  law  fulfil  of  his  own  power 
Bo  called  opera  civilia  or  justitice  externa.  But  in  such  a  state  of 
legal  action  all  laws  and  ordinances  appear  to  man  as  political,  or 
at  least  as  merely  human  statutes,  and  his  whole  effort  is  without 
reference  to  God ;  he  avoids  sin,  not  for  God's  sake,  but  for  its 
disagreeable  external  consequences,  which  to  he  sure  is  better  than 
that  recklessness  which  does  not  even  shun  consequences,  yet  still 
does  not  satisfy  absolute  righteousness.  With  such  a  state  of  mind, 
the  apostle  has  nothing  at  aU  to  do  here.  Ho  is  spealdng  rather  of 
that  moment  when  his  relation  to  God  dawns  upon  man,  not  merely 
in  conception,  but  in  essence'  and  power,  and  he  learns  to  regard  all 
the  commandments  and  ordinances  of -the  law  as  Divine,  that  is,  as 
absolute  commandments.  The  ^hole  time  before  this  moment  he 
calls  the  life  without  law,  when  sin  was  dead.\  With  this  accepta- 
tion results,  also,  what  holds  equally  of  all  subsequent  stages  of 
development,  that  we  aro  not  to  suppose  this  first  stage  as  instantar- 
neously  overpast.  Unquestionably,  indeed,  with  most  men,  the 
discernment  of  the  law,  as  being  the  will  of  the  absolutely  holy  God, 
takes  place  instantaneously,  and  the  former  and  after  life  may  be 

*  Usteri  (in  the  Paul.  Lehrfeagr.  4th  edit.  p.  39)  supposes  this  state  to  he  like  that  of 
Adam  before  the  fall,  which  is  surely  against  the  apostle's  meaning,  mho  considers  this 
stale  oCthe  deadness  of  Mn  itself  aa  a  conse^ence  of  the  fall. 

f  The  it  iiiopTla  (itefijuei'  (ver.  9),  is  noli  as  RQekert  still  holds,  to  be  construed  "siti 
again  revived,"  aa  tJioiigh  it  had  once  been  alive  (from  which  conception  the  reading  Kv- 
aev,  wbioh  must  certainly  be  set  aside,  proceeded);  dvaCda  is  rather  "to  come  to  life" 
{aaBehen)  as  dvIoTTi/u  (iu  its  intransitive  teases)  is  "to  arise,  stand  ap."  The  coming  to 
ife,  howeser,  presupposes  no  antecedent  living  of  that  which  cornea  to  life,  but  a  slum- 
bering onlj  of  the  life  \a  it.  Thus  comes  to  life  Ihe  slumbering  germ  of  a  grain  of  seed, 
which  had  not  as  yet  independently  lived.  The  espresaion,  "  to  come  to  life  again,  for  the 
second  time,"  is  here  wholly  inappropriate. 
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clearly  distinguished  ;  tut  it  is  only  by  degrees  that  the  risen  light 
diffuses  itself  into  the  differeut  regions  of  the  inward  life,  and  even 
those  who  have  made  progress  may  have  still  to  experience  on  iso- 
lated departments,  that  they  were  living  there  without  law,  since 
the  necessity  of  applying  the  Divine  law  in  this  or  that  individual 
~caae  had  been  a  long  time  in  becoming  to  them  a  matter  of,  living 
consciousness.  Thus  it  may  be  perceived  what  is  meant  by  the 
ejcpression  x<M?  v6ii,nv  dftagria  vEicpd,  without  law  sin  was  dead.  The 
deadnees  of  sin  does  not  imply  that  it  has  no  motion  at  all ;  for  ita 
very  essence  is  a  disordered  life,  and  must  always  manifest  itself  as 
such,  although  often  negativelj'  only,  by  failure  in  fear  and  love  of  God ; 
but  it  is  so  far  dead  without  law,  aa  that  it  is  not  at  iirst  discerned  in 
its  nature  and  in  its  whole  magnitude,  without  the  light  of  the  law  to 
enlighten  its  darkness.  With  that  knowledge,  however,  the  sin  itself 
increases  :  first,  because  from  this  knowledge  there  is  generated  a 
resistance  which  enhances  the  fierce  power  of  the  natural  life  (ver. 
13);  next,  because  the  sin,  which  has  entered  into  the  consciousness, 
is  hke  a  germ  awakened  from  slumber,  that  strives  for  an  ever- 
growing development.  Man's  self-wiU  champs  fiercely  the  bit  that 
would  curb  it :  the  love,  of  knowledge,  perverted  to  curiosity,  bums 
with,  eagerness  to  taste  the  forbidden  thing  ;  and  thus  through  the 
law  sin  perfects  itself  in  itself  by  the  heightened  action  of  desire  ; 
granting  that  it  does  not,  as  indeed  will  but  rarely  happen,  break 
forth  into  a«ts  of  open  criminality,  (This  phenomenon  is  so  conso- 
nant to  experience  that  it  is  recognized  in  the  Old  Testament,  Prov, 
ix.  17,  and  even  by  profane  authors;  Oorap.  the  noted  passage  in 
Ovid.  Amor.  iii.  4,  "  Sitimur  in  vetitum  semper  eupimusque  nega- 
ta.")  To  the  quickening  of  sin  the  apostle  immediately  attaches 
the  dying  of  the  I,  the  better  self  ;**  it  would  seem,  therefore,  that 
the  latter  had  been  alive  before  the  moment  of  the  law's  coming  in, 
that  is,  that  the  better  had  prevailed,  and  that  accordingly  this 
moment  would  seem  to  be  the  signal,  not  of  an  advance  to  the 
better,  but  of  a  retrogression  to  the  worse.   And  indeed  this  is  Paul's 

*  I  believe  it  may  be  aaid  that  the  development  of  the  conflict  assumes  in  many  men 
a  different  ahape.  Sin  is  with  many  alire  ftom  the  beginning,  and  the  better  self  seems 
to  sleep.  The  couraa  of  conreraion  with  sacii  persona  then  takes  the  shape,  that  the  con- 
■  fiiet  ia  first  developed,  when  the  /  tmaJces  tVom  its  deep  slumbers  in  the  inner  maa,  and 
oppoaealitaelf  to  the  unresisted  dominion  of  the  sinful  element.  The  apostle's  deaeription, 
therefore,  is  not  to  be  understood  as  prescribing  one  imiform  and  mvariable  prKsss  ijf 
conversion:  experience  indeed  shews,  that  m  the  life  of  many  eonverleij  persons,  e.  g., 
Speoer's  and  Zinzendorf'a,  no  auch  decisive  moment  ooeurred  as  Paul  describes  in 
the  passage  viL  24  But  such  aa  theirs  naturally  are  only  to  be  supposed  in  the 
ohuroh;  with  heathens  and  .Tews,  aa  those  of  whom  Paul  was  immediately  Ibinking, 
the  conversion  must  necessaiily  have  shewn  itself  as  Paul  represents  it ;  beeauae  with 
them  any  abiding  in  the  grace  of  baptism  ia  out  of  the  ijuestlon,  and  conseq^uently  in  them 
conversion  must  reveal  itaelf  as  one  marked  and  instantaneous  act  by  which  they  enter 
into  the  communion  of  the  Mthful. 
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meaning,  as  ver.  13  clearly  ebews ;  yet  tlie  deterioration  is  but  a 
seeming  one,  like  the  full,  open  coming-out  of  a  hitherto  lurking 
disease.  As  no  cure  is  possible  without  this,  so  unless  sin  be  thus 
forced  to  shew  itself,  there  is  no  deliverance  from  it.  The  relatively 
better  state,  -which  consists  in  an  amiable  temper,  and  freedom  from 
violent  desires,  is  also  but  a  seeming  one,  that  has  no  true  foundation, 
afad  therefore  vanishes  as  soon  as  the  hour  of  temptation  approaches. 
The  coming  forth  of  sin,  however,  ia  not,  as  was  before  noticed,  to  be 
understood  of  open  criminahty  and  wickedness,  from  which  man 
on  any  standard  can  and  must  by  his  own  power  refrain,  but  of 
those  inward  impulses  and,  subtle  workings  of  sin,  which  are  beyond 
the  cognizance  of  human  judgment.  Meantime  it  is  certainly  pos- 
sible, even  fot  the  gross  offender,  when  the  law  becomes  alive  in  him, 
forthwith  by  penitence  and  faith,  to  enter  into  redemption  ;  but  he 
may  not  abuse  this  position  for  the  purpose  of  e:^culpating  himself. 
The  actual  thief  or  adulterer  may  not  appeal  to  his  sinfulness  as 
rendering  his  thus  sinning  necessary:  he  could  perfectly  well  have 
refrained  from  the  deed;  but  the  inward  lust  no  man  can  of  hia 
own  power  do  away ;  and  it,  is  of  the  overmastering  force  of  this  that 
the  apostle  immediately  treats  here. 

Vers.  11-13. — Paul  lingers  still  upon  these  thoughts,*  and  exalts 
the  holiness  of  the  law,  as  an  expression  of  the  will  of  the  holy  God, 
80  that  the  cause  of  its  effect  in  augmenting  sin  is  only  to  be  found 
in  sin  itself.  The  law  is  but  the  innocent  occasion,  the  condiiio 
sine  qua  non;  the  causa  effidens  is  the  sinfulness  of  man.  The  lat- 
ter, therefore,  appears  (with  a  glance  at  Gen.  iii.)  as  a  thing  prop- 
erly foreign  to  the  man,  deceiving  even  himself  This  relation  of 
the  ^yw,  I,  to  AfiapTia,  sin,  is  of  the  highest  importance  for  under- 
standing what  follows,  and  for  scriptural  anthropology  in  general, 
Sm  is  not  the  nature,  the  substance  of  man  himself  (as  evil  generally 
is  nothing  substantial,  but  merely  discord,  the  disturbance  of  the 
relations  originally  ordained  by  God) ;  rather  has  the  germ  of  the 
Divine  image  remained  even  in  fallen  man,  to  which  grace  knits  on 
her  work  of  bringing  him  back  to  God.  (Comp,  at  Eom.  ii.  14, 15.) 
This  better  germ  of  life,  however,  appears  in  the  natural  state,  when 
sin  has  sprung  to  life,  as  suppressed  by  a  foreign  power,  clouded  and 
obscured  in  its  nature,  and  hence  the  operation  of  grace  finds  ex- 
pression in  striving  to  draw  it  forth,  and  give  it  dominion.  Sin, 
therefore,  is  not  to  be  considered  as  a  sum  of  isolated  evU  actions, 
any  more  than  good  as  a  sum  of  isolated  good  deeds,  but  both  good 
and  evil  are  elements  of  U/e ;  wherefore,  where  good  or  evil  has 
place  in  a  person,  the  one  or  the  other  element,  light  or  darkness, 

*  The  delineation  of  the  atate  under  the  law  begins  fiinaamontallj  at  ver.  9,  with  the 
iTSovdJK  &i  T^i  IvTO^c,  the  desoription  ilaelf  does  not  properly  follow  until  ver.  14,  while 
vers.  10-13  T^ard  more  inunediately  the  momeut  of  transitiou. 
Vol.  IV^2 
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the  Lord  of  the  kingdom  of  light,  or  the  prince  of  darhness,  e: 
dominion.  Therefore,  it  is  said  alec,  1  John  iii.  8,  6  ttoiwv  t^i'  dfiap^ 
riav  ka.  tov  6[a36Xov  ioTiv,  he  that  doeth  sin  is  of  the  devU.  But  the 
dominion  of  sin,  when  it  is  allowed,  takes  the  form  of  aTroTj;,  deceit, 
hecaiise  the  I  fancies  it  will  find  in  sin  true  joy  and  ahiding  satis- 
faction, in  which,  however,  it  deceives  iteelf.  Sin,  as  discord,  ia 
never  ahle  to  allay  that  thirst  for  eternal  joy  which  is  planted  in 
every  being,  for  she  brings  ever  in  her  train  the  loathing  of  herself. 
The  law  fulfils,  theS,  one  of  its  important  aims  in  bringing  this 
deceit  to  the  consciousness- of  man ;  it  manifests  the  secret  hidden 
nature  of  evil  (Jva  ^av^  d^iaQrla),  it  heightens  it  in  its  nature,  in 
order  the  more  surely  to  awaken  disgust  at  it,  and  to  convert  all  the 
desire  and  love  of  man  to  that  good,  which  as  internal  harmony, 
appeases  the  longing  for  eternity.  The  words  tva  yivTirai  Koff  imep- 
jloXijv  dftapn^Xbg  ^  djiapTia,  that  sin  may  iecome  exceed/ing  sinful, 
therefore,  are  not  to  he  refined  on  ;  they  would  seem,  in  this  obvious 
and  simple  sense  to  assert  that  the  commandment  heightens  sin.  As 
a  rapidly  flowing  stream  rolls  calmly  on,  so  long  as  no  object  checks 
it,  but  foams  and  roars  when  met  by  any  obstruction,  jnst  so  calmly 
does  the  sinful  element  hold  its  course  through  the  man  so  long  as 
he  does  not  stem  it ;  hut  if  he  would  realize  the  Divine  command- 
ment, he  begins  to  feel  the  might  of  the  element,  of  whose  dominion 
be  bad  as  yet  not  dreamed, 

(The  construction  is  not  without  difficulty.  To  'AAAa  ^  d(iapria 
the  words  ifiol  yiyovs  edvarog  are  evidently  to  he  supplied  from 
the  preceding,  but  the  following  tva  ^av^  diiapria  seems  to  stand  un- 
connectedly,  and  some  expositors  would  bracket  it  as  parenthesis, 
without  doubt  erroneously.  It  is  better  to  refer  Iva  to  the  Divine 
purpose,  and  consequently  to  supply :  "  wherein  (namely  as  sin 
becomes  the  cause  of  death  to  men)  G-od  purposes  that."  Kafl* 
i77ep/3oA^v  =  v-nspQalXovTi^^j  is  freciuently  used  by  Paul,  [Oomp,  1 
Cor.  xii.  SI  ;  3  Oor,  i,  8,  iv.  17  ;  Gal.  i.  13.]  The  formulais  found 
also  in  later  profane  writers.  The  second  Iva  is  to  be  taken  as  stand- 
ing quite  parallel  to  the  first ;  the  second  clause  only  illustrates  and 
enhances  the  thought  of  the  first. 

Ver.  14,— Hereupon  the  carnal  state  of  man  is  opposed  to  the 
purely  objective  Divine  nature  of  the  law  (the  T^vEviiariieSg  is  to  be 
interpreted  as  emanation  of  God,  of  the  m>evim,  John  iv.  24).  Spirit 
and  flesh  lust  against  each  other.  (Gal.  v.  17.)  Therefore,  the  I 
also  and  the  law  are  against  each  other,  the  I  would  be  independent. 
There  is  certainly  no  break  to  ba  made  here  at  ver.  14  ;  the  apostle 
does  not  pass  to  any  new  representation ;  but  the  change  of  the 
tenses — the  present  being  maintained  so  constantly  to  the  end  of 
the  chapter,  while  hitherto  preterites  were  used— cannot,  as  al- 
ready observed,  be  overlooked.     "We  find  a  generalization  of  the 
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relati 
in  hi 
and, 


lied  in  tbie  ;  Paul  regards,  in  what  follows,  man 
imself,  at  all  stages  of  development,  in  conflict  with  the  law, 
far  aa  the  old  man  remains  even  after  regeneration,  so  far 
the  following  description,  as  has  been  shewn  ahove,  has  its  truth 
also  for  the  regenerate  man  himself.'^  Bat  the  question  occurs, 
what  conception  are  we  to  foim  of  adt)^,  and  its  derivative  oopKfKo?  ? 
Schlcusner  reckons  no  less  than  sixteen  significations  of  adp^,  which 
Bretschneider  and  Wahl  have  indeed  reduced  to  seven  ;  still,  even 
these  learned  men  have  failed  to  exhibit  any  natural  sequence  in 
these  significations.  The  following  observations  may  perhaps  facili- 
tate a  survey  of  the  process  by  which  its  various  meanings  are 
developed.  Sdp^,  iba,  signifies,  primarily,  the  substance  of  the  flesh, 
as  belonging  to  the  Kving  organism  ;  as  dead  it  is  called  Kp&a^.  In 
this  meaning,  as  substance  of  the  body,  flesh  and  bones  are  often 
connected  (e.  g.,  Luke  xxiv.  39  ;  Eph.  v.  30)  to  indicate  emphat- 
ically the  material  quality.  This  sensuous  signification  becomes 
then  applied  in  holy  writ  to  spiritual  things  in  two  ways.  First, 
flesh  is  conceived  as  the  visible  veil  of  the  spirit,  and  so  far  adp^  ap^ 
peara  as  an  equivalent  to  ypdfiiia,  letter,  the  veil  of  the  spirit  in  the 
Scripture,  or  to  ^avcpov,  manifest,  in  contrast  with  Kpvm-ov,  Ji^dden 
(Rom.  ii.  28,  29  ;  Col.  ii.  1,  5  ;  Heb.  ix.  10),  and  denotes  the  ou^ 
ward,  the  outside — the  form  in  contrast  with  the  essence  ;  next,  odp^ 
signifies  the  decaying,  perishable  part  of  man,  in  contrast  with  the 
eternal,  imperishable  spirit  dwelling  in  him.  This  sense  appears 
especially  in  the  forms  od^  nai  al/za  (Mattli.  xvi.  17  ;  1  Cor.  xv.  50 ; 
Eph.  vi.  12)  and  -^raaa  adp§  (Luke  iii.  6  ;  John  iii.  6  ;  1  Pet.  i.  24), 
as  signifying  the  decaying,  perishable  race  of  man  generally.  With 
the  idea  of  decay  is  then  necessarily  given  that  of  sinfulness  as  its 
cause  ;  death  penetrated  among  mankind  with  sin ;  and  decay  is 
but  death  in  its  gradual  diffusion.  Accordingly  sinfulness  itself  is 
also,  especially  in  the  Epistles  to  the  Komans  and  Galatians,  directly 
called  odp^,  and  kmQviiiai  aapEog,  desires  of  flesh  (Eph.  ii.  3  ;  1  John 
ii.  16  ;  2  Pet.  ii.  18),  a  vm^  uopycdf,  mAnd  of  flesh  (Col.  ii.  18),  ow/m» 
oopKOf,  body  of  flesh  (Col.  ii.  11,  compared  with  Eccles.  xxiii.  16), 
and  the  like  are  spoken  of.  Finally,  this  usage  is  not  to  bo  under- 
stood, as  implying  that  the  writers  of  the  Bible  considered  sin  as 
merely  in  the  bodily  impulses,  as  a  preponderating 
The  oopf  is  rather  to  be  understood,  as  embracing  the 
whole  psychical  life,  with  all  its  wiU  and  mind  ;  for  without  the  ani- 
*  That  the  phenomena  here  deaeribed  a^mit,  indeed,  a  paltially  imiversal  application, 
oaneot  be  denied.  Tet  I  think  the  ground  of  the  aposUo'a  change  of  tense  lies  in  the 
vividness  of  his  cOJtc^Hoti,  which,  naturally  leads  him.  to  realize  and  depict  the  scene  aa  if 
now  actually  passing  within  him.  Beaidea,  the  poiai  at  which  he  pasees  from  the  past  to 
lie  present  m  where,  having  occsaion  to  state  a  universal  truth,  "  the  law  ia  spiritual," 
and  hence  to  use  the  present  tense,  he  naturally  employs  the  present  in  ttie  answer 
ing  clause. — [K. 
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mating  V'^'OT  ((iistinguiahed  from  nveviia),  the  (7dp$  alone  cannot  oven 
commit  sin.  It  is  certainly  correct,  however,  that  adp^  can  be  used 
to  denote  only  human  sin,  the  sin  of  the  world  of  evil  spirits  having 
quite  a  different  character.  In  this  it  ia  of  a  spiritual  nature, 
and,  therefore,  incurable ;  in  the  natural  man  sin  has  only  pene- 
trated the  psychical,  sensuous  nature;  the  spirit,  being  oppressed  or 
troubled  by  sin,  may  be  defiled,  but  it  has  not  sin  in  its  nature. 
When  in  man  sin  occupies  the  spirit  jtself,  and  proceeds  from  it,  he 
is  then  on  his  way  to  the  sin  against  the  Holy  Ghost.*  The  use  of 
the  adjectives  (japKindg  and  adpKtvo^  may  now  be  easily  explained. 
The  latter  (2  Cor.  iii.  3,  is  the  only  place  where  it  is  quite  ascer- 
tained) answers  to  our  "fleshy"  (Uerman  fieischern,  or  fleischig)  ; 
the  former  is  our  "  fleshly,  carnal"  (Grerman  fteischlieh).  In  tJie 
later  G-reek,  the  two  adjective  forms  were  confounded,  and  hence 
many  vaiiations  are  found  in  the  rfeidings  ;  in  the  Now  Testament, 
however,  except  in  the  passage  above  adduced,  tjapiund^  should  be 
everywhere  read.  This  form,  then,  designates  alike  the  merely  out- 
ward (Eom,  XV,  27  ;  1  Cor.  ix.  11),  and  the  perishable,  and,  there- 
fore, sinful,  which  latter  meaning  prevails  in  the  passage  before  us. 
The  lyd,  namely,  is  so  far  called  aapuKog,  as  it  is  controlled  by  sin ; 
not,  as  having  sin  essentially  in  itself,  for  in  the  course  of  the  follow- 
ing exposition  of  the  apostle  it  appears  as  again  freed  from  that 
foreign  dominion,  as  it  was  relatively  free  from  it  before  sin  became 
alive  (ver.  9).  The  expression  nsTrpofiEVog  into  t^v  dfiaprlav,  sold 
Wilder  sin,  ako  points  to  the  same  relation  ;  the  image  of  one  sold 
for  a  slave,  aid  in  need  of  being  ransomed,  Hes  at  its  foundation. 

*  Compare  more  partioulady  hereon  at  the  important  pasasge,  2  Oor,  vii  1.  Tery 
striking  obBervationa  upon  this  subject  are  to  be  found  in  Titringa  obs.  sacr.  (Jeme  1123), 
pag  660  aeqq.  Comp.  also  ray  opusc.  theol.  (Berol.  1833),  pag.  156,  Beqq.  MuUer,  in 
h7s  e"ii,elIeQt  worli  upon  sin  (Breslau,  1839,  B.  L  a  183),  tiaiQlia  my  illustration  of  tlie 
notirn  of  oupf  more  eatisfaotoiy  in  the  treatise  upon  the  liioliolomy  tban  here,  I  am  not 
aware  howeyer,  that  I  hare  expressed  myself  otiierwisB  in  the  commentary  than  in  that 
treatise  only  I  have  here  deyelopod  my  view  more  fiilly,  Tlie  scriptural  e3:plajiation  whioli 
MuUer  liimaalf  gives  of  oiipf  I  CBOainly  cannot  aolsnowlecige  to  be  the  right  one,  and  it  is 
unpossiblB  fbr  it  to  sustain  itself.  MuUer  is  of  opinion  that  the  expression  oq/jJ  lioes  not 
signify  tl  D  sinful  element  in  inan,  but  "  aU  that  is  merely  human,  the  human,  bb  denuded 
of  its  relation  to  God,  and  in  contrast  to  this  relation"  (p,  184).  Tiiat  mjetj/in,  in  opposi- 
t^n  to  Bipi,  is  not  the  human,  but  the  Diviae  spirit ;  fov;  or  6  iaa  ^vSpwro^  is  used  in 
contrast  to  <Tupf.  But  vovq  Is  aotnowledgod  to  be  a  fiinction  only  of  the  irveiiia,  and 
how  the  Sou  ujiflpuiTrOf  is  to  be  otherwise  understood  than  of  the  irvefi/ia,  ia  not  to  be 
conceived.  But  even  settmg  aside  this  identity  of  the  iivcviia  with  both  the  notiona 
which  Mtillflr  rsci^iaes  as  opposite  td  dd/if,  the  assumption  of  such  contrast  itself  con- 
tradicts the  notion  o(  oupf  which  he  has  proposed.  Paul  states  here  a  conflict  in  the 
man  between  the  niipi  and  the  woiff,  it  cannot  be  that  all  which  is  merely  human  ia  called 
oiipf,  tbr  that  includes  the  voig  itself  I  &pf  is  the  human  nature,  so  far  as  it  is  separated 
from  Glod,  and  becomes  subject  to  the  power  of  darkness,  that  is,  auita  and  fvxi:,  in  the 
KveHjia,  on  the  contrary,  or,  taken  as  faculty,  in  the  vovt,  the  light  has  remaned  to  bim, 
a%ht  still  in  his  darkness;  the  good  unpulses  proceed,  fromitj  as  from  Ibe  ai^^  the  eril 
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For  the  /«e  man  only  can  come  into  bondage,  and  1 
again  witli  iiis  liberation  from  it.  True,  indeed,  lie  cannot 'loose 
himself  irom  it,  but  needs  a  ransomer,  and  to  this  point  the  deduc- 
tion of  the  apostle  leads  (yer.  24).  Therefore,  eyen  the  regenerate 
man  may  ascribe  carnality  to  himself,  in  that  ho,  albeit  for  moments 
only,  has  yet  to  experience  the  dominion  of  the  flesh. 

(The  reading  oE((apev  is  without  hesitation  to  be  preferred  to  the 
otiier,  oUa  ftsy"  which  has  no  manuscript  authority  at  all,  and 
has  evidently  proceeded  merely  from  the  fact  that  the  singukr 
stands  elsewhere  in  the  -whole  passage.  Bat  lor  the  very  purpose  of 
indicating  that  the  apostle  is  not  eipressing  merely  individttal  expe- 
riences, but  such  as  belong  also  to  the  race,  the  employment  of 
the  plural  was  necessary  here  at  the  turning-point  of  the  whole  dis- 


, — Jn.) 

Vers.  15-20. — The  thought  just  expressed  in  general  terms,  ^yw 
fffl^KiKoc  nltit,  the  apostle  carries  out  experimentally  m  the  following 
verses,  and  describes  in  the  most  vivid  manner  the  fluctuation  of 
desires  and  thoughts  both  tempting  and  fighting  against  temp- 
tation. The  repetition  of  the  same  words  (ver.  15  recurs  in  ver. 
19  and  ver.  16  in  ver.  20,  word  for  word)  gives  in  the  most  touch- 
ing manner  the  impression  of  a  dreary  miform^tl  in  this  in- 
ward struggle,  before  a  higher  power  of  peace  has  revealed  itself 
in  the  mini  Still,  this  repetition  is  by  no  means  to  be  con- 
sidered as  entirely  without  purpose ;  it  is  intended  rather  to  lead 
to  ever  stronger  consciousness  of  the  sinful  state,  and  thereby  to 
ever  liveher  longing  for  redemption.  In  the  course  of  the  coV 
flict,  too,  the  more  conscious  separation  of  the  better  self  from 
sin  bespeaks  progress,  which  the  apostle  indicates,  not  merely  by 
the  stronger  expression,  which  marlrs,  as  he  advances  (ver.  22), 
his  joy  m  the  Eiiine  law  lut  also  by  the  growingly  perceptible 
sepaiation  of  the  old  man  Irom  the  forming  new  man,  and  of  the 
law  cf  sm  from  the  law  of  the  Spirit.  It  is  yet  to  be  observed,  that 
here  again  the  apostle  s  rej  resentation  is  not  to  be  applied  to  offences 
such  as  are  punished  by  human  authority  ;  that  no  murderer, 
therefore  or  adulterer  or  perpetrator  of  any  other  act  universally 
regaided  as  cummal  can  say  I  do  what  I  would  not,  but  I  cannot 
help  It  Suohan  tne  the  afOStle  would  answer:  thou  hypocnte, 
thju  canst  well  firbear  committmg  the  act,  if  thou  only  appliest  the 
natural  powers  which  tied  has  bestowed  upon  thee.  The  whole 
representation  regards  the  inner  man,  and  subtler  transgressions  of 
the  Divme  commandment,  e  g.,  by  an  over-hasty  word.  Hence,  It 
has  also  Its  lertect  truth  for  the  regenerate  man,»  who  is  open  to 


m  t  wherem  winch  a  repeuerate  pemm  i 


a  still  Bin,  and  within  which 


,  H  ^a  «.     .19  i  hy  men  onlv  at  the  estreme  limita.     Wb  may  say,  a  regen- 
^  n  who    hcu  1      a  m  t  a  premeditated  roarder  or  the  lllte.  was  entirely  foUen 
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impressions  from  the  more  subtile  temptations  only.  But  conscience 
being  also  more  acute  in  him,  his  situation  is,  in  reference  to  his 
grade  of  sensibilUy,  cLuite  similar  to  that  represented  here,  and  he 
is  as  much  in  need  of  daily  repentance  and  renewed  forgiveness  of 
sins,  as  the  unregenerate  is  of  the^st  repentance.  It  is  yet  requi- 
site in  this  passage  to  consider  the  relation  of  the  one  and  the  other 
self  (tyt^),  of  which  respectively  Paul  speaks,  to  the  unit]/  of  the  per^ 
sonality.  The  one  self  approves  the  good,  gives  assent  to  the  law 
(ver,  16,  avinp^iu  rip  v6iu^'),  nay,  has  its  pleasure  in  it  (ver.  22,  aw^- 
doftai  TM  vofiip)  ■  the  other,  notwithstanding,  commits  sin,  that  ia, 
nourishes  desire,  evil  concupiscence,  although  hindered  by  the  former 
from  open  acts  of  crime,*  In  quite  a  similar  manner  our  Lord 
also  speaks  (Matth.  x.  39)  of  a  twofold  i>vxn,  one  of  which  must 
die,  if  the  othei'  is  to  be  kept.  According  to  the  ordinary  notion 
of  the  soul,  as  a  thing  absolute  and  self-dependent,  that  generates  of 
itself,  at  ple^ure,  alike  good  and  evil,  this  mode  of  expression  is 
hard  to  be  explained  ;  but,  as  already  observed  at  Matth.  x.  39,  it 
becomes  quite  intelligible  when  the  soul  is  considered  as  a  receptive 
nature,  penetrated  by  the  powers  of  light  and  darkness,  that  contend 
in  it  for  the  mastery.  In  the  better  self,  light  becomes  predomi- 
nant ;  in  the  sinful  one,  darkness :  and  the  man  thus  perceives  in  the 
imity  of  his  life  the  duplicity  of  the  strugghng  elements,  that  reflect 
their  nature  in  him  ;  he  has  not  two  souls,  but  the  oneness  becomes 
duality  by  the  powers  that  are  operative  in  it.  By  total  eunendet 
to  the  one  or  the  other  of  these  elements,  he  passes  entirely  into 
their  nature.  Even  before  Christ,  experience  led  rightly  to  such  a 
duplicity  in  the  inner  man.  Besides  the  well  known  "  video  meliora 
proboque,  deteriora  sequor"  of  Ovid  (Metam.  vii.  19),  and  besides 
the  expression  of  Epictetus  ;  f>  dfia^Tdvoiv  8  [iev  BeXei  ov  tvoibT,  k<m  8  ftTj 
deXec  Ttoiel,  he  who  errs  does  not  what  he  would,  and  does  what  ha 
would  not  (Encbir.  iL  26),  the  passage  of  Xeaophon  (Cyrop.  vi.  1, 21) 
is  particularly  remarkable,  in  which  two  souls  are  expressly  distin- 
guished, with  the  entirely  correct  remark,  that  the  phenomena  of  the 
inward  conflict,  and  of  attraction  to  good  as  well  as  to  evil,  cannot 
be  satisfied  by  the  explanation  that  the  same  soul  addresses  itself  at 
one  time  to  the  good,  at  another  to  the  bad,  for  that  in  the  choice 
of  the  one,  the  attraction  towards  the  other  manifests  itself  at  the 

from  faith;  but  if  a  believer  aliould  1)6  faulty  in  a  word,  or  a  aimilar  small  matter,  it  would 
naturally  not  l)o  ooasidered  as  itself  apoatacy.  Notwithstanding,  even  one  word  may,  in 
the  Divine  judgment,  be  a  very  heavy  sin,  if,  e,  g.,  it  is  intended  to  wound  a  neighbour 
deeply ;  and  cirourastances  which  often  God  only  knows,  may  exceedingly  mitigate  a 
seemingly  very  heavy  sin.  The  greatness  of  the  temptation,  the  degree  of  consaiousness, 
and  the  like,  which  are  beyond  human  judgment,  are  instances  in  point; 

*  Bengel  aaya  very  aptly  upon  this:    "Assenaas  hominis  legi  contra  semet  ipauin 
pr^stituB,  illuatris  character  est  religioois,  ciagtmm  tc 
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same  time.'*  Of  course,  however,  the  willing  of  good  before  regene- 
ration can  only  te  considered  as  the  free  will  graduaUy  developing 
itself,  as  a  disposition  for  true  freedom,  as  mere  velleitas.  For  thia 
d^Etv  can  only  express  itself  negatively,  in  checking  the  outbreak 
of  ain  into  the  gross  act ;  as  soon  as  the  man  becomes  conscious  that 
the  evil  desire,  as  such,  is  sin,  he  feels  that  mere  wiUing  is  not  suf- 
ficient to  remove  it,  even  as  it  is  incapable  of  calling  forth  in  the 
heart  holy  motions  and  desire  for  holiness. 

(The  ov  yivMOKu,  ver.  15,  is  not  to  be  construed,  with  Augustme 
and  Grotius,  "  I  approve  not,"  as  Keiche  still  maintains.  Tor  al- 
though the  conceptions  "  know,"  and  "approve,  be  inclined  towards," 
pass  into  each  other,  the  context  here  forbids  the  tautology  "  be  in- 
clined to,  love,"  eei.Eiv  expressing  the  same  thing.  We  arc  led  so  to 
construe  the  expression,  only  because  the  speaker  seems  to  know 
well  what  he  does,  as  at  ver.  18  too  it  is  said  :  olda  yap  s.  t,  A.  But 
in  this  it  is  overlooked,  that  although  the  apostle  does  know  well 
ike  fact  of  the  inward  conflict,  he  does  not  comprehend  the  cause  of 
this  phenomenon,  or  at  least  in  the  described  moment  of  moral  de- 
velopment he  pictures  the  speaking  subject  as  perplexed  in  his  view 
of  it ;  as  it  is  said,  John  iii.  8,  of  the  regenerating  Spirit,  "  a  man 
hears  and  perceives  its  sound  indeed,  but  knows  not  whence  it 
Cometh  and  whither  it  goeth."— Ver.  16.  I.ii^<l>m  is  weaker  than  the 
following  avvTJdoiiai,  ver.  22,  which  is  distinguished  from  ^^-Jo^iw, 
designating  malignant  joy.  The  two  expressions  are  found  only 
here  m  the  New  Testament.— Vers.  17  and  20,  the  vvvl  6h  obnin  is 
important ;  Paul  indicates  therein,  as  has  been  remarked  above,  a 
progress ;  he  is  supposing  that  the  man  at  first  himself  performs  the 
evil,  till  the  separation  of  the  imBv^ia  and  the  vov^  is  completed  in 
him,  and  evil  hence  stands  opposed  to  hun,  an  affliction  and  burden 
to  his  true  and  proper  self.  Nwi  is  not  to  be  understood  of  time, 
but  is  merely  inferential.  The  advance  in  time  is  indicated  only 
in  the  oureeTi.f— Ver.  18.  Upon  the  okel  iv  Ty  aapul  ftow  ^  d^apTta, 
*  Seiche  in  a  strange  manner,  eiplaina  tlieae  worda  of  the  apostle,  expresamg  bo  pro- 
foundly tie  general  experience  of  all  more  earnest  men,  of  tlie  ideal  and  real  Jaw  I  The 
EOQformllj  of  profene  writers  with  the  apostle's  esprassion  might  surely  have  taught  him 
better.  ^  ,  j.  ■     i      ■ 

+  Ko  snch  adTBEce  in  time  is,  I  think,  indicated  by  oixlrt.  By  a  nse  frequent  in  elasBio 
Greek  and  the  New  Testament,  analogous  to  that  of  viiv  and  vwl,  oiihi  often  denotes  not 
that  which  has  been,  and  is  or  will  be  no  longer,  but  that  which  naturally  wonld  have 
been  but  under  existing  couditiona  is  not  Thus  2  Oor.  i.  23,  f^idi^em  ¥■="  "^"f'" 
i\eov,  sparing  yoa,  Im  Jonger  came,  means  not,  "I  no  longer  came  as  I  formerly  did,"  but 
■'no  longer  as  I  otherwise  should,"  See  note  to /ujkcti,  Acts  siii.  8i  See  Hom.  IL  Lib. 
ii  L141-  .^Esoh-Prom.  775;  Ses.  Eiiip.ady.Matth.iL42,    Hence  it  is  used  logically, 

Rom.  xi  'e,  d  6i  xm^h  o*"^'"'  ^^  ^py*^"'  "^if'>y  s^'^  '*  "  "^  ''^?'^  "■''  '"'^**  (^  '* 

otherwise  would  have  been) ;  GaL  iiL  IS.  <W«fr.  then  is  here  (with  mhl,  Meyer,  and  De 
Wette)  logical :"  as  the  case  stands  (vwi)  it  is  no  longer  I  that  do  it,  as  >(  otherwise  would 
have  been,"  i.  e..  it  follows  thence  that  it  is  not  I  that  do  it— Nor  does  any  such  advance  aa. 
Olshausen  finds  seem  otherwise  indicated.    The  stronger  a>ivvSo/ia,  (instead  of  cr«/j^7;/<i)., 
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and  the  eiXeiv  ■napdnEi.rai  fioi,  eomp.  at  21,  22. — Ver.  18.  A.B.O. 
and  several  critical  authorities  leave  out  s'vpiaK.ut^  and  read  only  :  rb 
Si  mrsgyd^Eodai,  oh.  The  omission  of  the  verb  seems  more  difScult 
to  explain  than  its  addition,  and  therefore  I  prefer  the  shorter  read- 
ing.—Ver.  20.  The  most  considerable  authorities,  namely  the  Codd. 
E.O.D.E.G.,  omit  the  first  ^yw,  while  the  second  remains  quite  un- 
disputed ;  the  omission  seems  certainly  very  proper,  for  the  follow- 
ing ^yw,  together  with  dy.apTia,  goes  back  to  tfeAw  and  toiw,  there  was 
therefore  no  ground  for  putting  ^<j  at  the  beginning  of  the  verse  ; 
still  this  its  apparent  superfluousneas  may  have  been  the  very  reason 
for  its  omission.) 

Vers.  21-23.— The  duality  within  the  man,  already  indicated  in 
the  foregoing  verses,  is  now  more  closely  described.*  Paul  distin- 
gnishes  the  fow  a^Spowoc,  inner  man  (Eph.  iii.  16),  from  the  e|w 
dj'SpwTrof,  outer  man  (2  Oor.  iv.  10);  parallel  with  the  first  expres- 
sion he  uses  vovg^  mind,-\  with  the  second  adp^^fieah,  or  fdXri,  mem- 
bers. Considered  in  and  by  themselves,  these  expressions  are  not 
exact  ecLuivalents  of  Kaivbg  avdpwnog,  new  man  (Eph.  ii.  15,  iv.  24) 
or  mivi]  sritTig,  new  creature  (Qai  vi.  15 ;  2  Cor.  v,  17),  and  ncOaibg 
dvdpomof,  old  man  (Rom.  vi.  6  ;  Eph,  iv.  22  ;  Col.  iii.  9).  For  the 
three  latter  forraulse  refer  only  and  Solely  to  the  production  of 
the  new  man  in  regeneration  (John  i.  13);  whereas  every  natural 
man  has  an  inward  man,  a  TweS/ia,  spirit,  or  vovf,  mind,  or  as  Peter 
says  (1  Pet.  iii,  4),  a  K^virrbg  dvOpbrnog  -r^f  Kapiftaf,  a  hidden  mem  of 
the  heart.  But  as  iar  as  the  transformation  in  regeneration  begins 
in  the  -nvevfia  or  vovc  of  the  natural  man,  and  the  inner  man  is  the 
condition,  we  may  say,  the  mother  of  the  new  man,  so  far  the  mean- 
ing touch  one  another,  and  although  therefore  in  the  passage  before 
us  the  state  of  the  regenerate  is  not  immediately  the  subject  of  dis- 
course, yet  the  description,  with  the  modiiications  above  noted,  is 
applicable  to  this  state  also.  The  relation,  however,  of  m/evpa  or 
vovg  to  oopf  or  1^^^  wiU  be  only  properly  understood  from  that 
trichotomy  of  human  nature  which  serves  as  a  basis  to  the  apos- 
tle's representation.1  Under  the  sharp  contrast,  in  which  Paul 
places  the  two  above-mentioned  parts  of  man,  his  unity  would  be 
entirely  annulled,  if  we  might  not,  upon  the  authority  of  other  pas- 
.sages  of  Scripture  (especially  1  Thess.  v.  23,  and  Heb.  iv.  12),  supply 

Beema  auf^ested  aimply  by  the  endaaTour  to  bring  out  in  heightened  eontraat  the  force 
and  malignity  of  the  enslaving  principle.  Nor  indeed,  does  the  condition  of  the  man 
seem  anywhere  more  helpless  and  hopeless  than  at  yers.  22,  23,  34, — [K. 

*  Cotnp.  hereon,  and  npon  tho  connexion  of  ch.  yii.  and  yiii.,  Enapp's  treatise  in  the 
ecriptis  yar,  erg.  p.  429,  seq. 

f  In  a  Cor,  iv,  16,  however,  there  is  reference  ^bo  in  lau  dvSpanoQ  to  the  glorified 
body. 

%  Comp.  hereon  my  treatise ;  de  irichotomia  humane  natoTie  TSov.  Test,  scriptoribus 
■recepta,  which  ia  printed  in  my  opuso,  tteol.  pag.  14^  seq. 
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the  i^vx'i  as  the  third  part,  and  indeed  as  that  part,  in  which  the 
man  becomes  conscious  hoth  of  the  vmg  and  of  the  cdp^,  as  /u's;  and 
which  therefore  must  be  considered  as  the  proper  centre  of  his  per- 
sonality. The  TTvevfia  (which  in  the  vov^  is  conceived  merely  as 
ability,  as  capacity),  represents  the  connexion  of  the  ^vx'n  with  the 
higher  world  of  spirit,  the  odp^  its  connexion  with  the  creature.  In 
the  natural  state  certainly,  the  spiritual  potency  of  the  vovg  is 
dimmed  (2  Cor.  vii.  1);  the  vovc  of  itself  is  in  iiaTai6Tj]^,  having  no 
power  or  capacity  to  conquer  (Eph.  iv,  18),  as  even  the  conscience 
may  he  defiled  (Tit.  i.  15),  whence  the  man  is  in  need  of  the  rrveCfiO 
dyiov,  the  absolute,  pure,  supreme  Spirit,  for  his  perfection  :  mean- 
time, however,  the  vovg,  even  although  obscured,  forms  for  the  nat- 
ural man  an  inward  hght,  that  gives  him  a  sort  of  insight.  It  is  only 
by  a  continued  resistance  that  this  light  is  entirely  extinguished, 
and  all  spiritual  power  vanishes.  (Matth.  vi.  23  ;  Jude  ver.  19.) 
Accordingly  the  apostle  speaks  of  a  v6iw^  tov  vo6<;,  that  is,  of  a  law 
coming  to  the  consciousness  of  man  through  the  vovg.  This  law, 
which  the  man  feels  himself  unable  to  satisfy,  is  not,  however,  given 
to  him  autonomously,  but  God  gives  it  him  by  the  vov^,  as  the  organ 
susceptible  to  Divine  influences.  The  two  laws  therefore  are  not  to 
be  separated,  as  is  still  done  by  Tholuck ;  they  are  entirely  identical, 
but  simply  conceived  according  to  their  more  immediate  or  re- 
moter sources.  Thus  for  the  law  of  sin  {vofiog  -r^f  d/K^Hag),  or  law 
of  flesh  (vafiog  -njg  aapKoq),  the  law  of  the  devil  {y6iio^  tov  Aa/SoAou) 
might  be  put,  since  the  ultimate  cause  of  the  expressions  of  sin  in 
man  cannot  be  supposed  without  incitement  from  the  kingdom  of 
darkness  and  its  prince.  When,  however,  a  law  is  assigned  to  sin 
itself,  which  is  in  its  nature  opposed  to  law,  it  is  with  a  view  to  in- 
dicate, that  in  smful  development,  no  less  than  in  good,  there  is  a 
constant  advance,  an  incessant  urging  and  assertion  of  itself.  It 
may  he  said,  that  in  the  department  of  sin  the  law  of  good  is  re- 
versed ;  as  in  good  a  constant  law  of  attraction  upwards  reveals 
itself,  so  in  evil  a  constant  law  of  attraction  downwards.  No- 
thing, as  has  already  been  remarked  on  another  passage,  is  more 
dangerous  and  erroneous  than  the  opinion  that  one  evil  deed  can 
stalid  isolated,  that  a  man  can  commit  one  or  another  and  then  stop. 
Gather  does  all  evil  hang  Hke  a  chain  together,  and  every  sin  mul- 
tiplies the  weight  of  the  indwelling  evil  in  frightful  progression, 
until,  quicker  than  the  man  forebodes,  it  turns  him  dizzy  and  drags 
him  into  the  deep.  But  even  so  the  good  grows  also  in  itself,  and 
every  slight  victory  furthers  the  elastic  power  which  impels  it  up- 
wards. These  two  potencies,  therefore,  fight  against  each  other  in 
the  -^xfi,  as  their  arena.  The  self,  the  J,  has  the  insight  into  the 
better,  has  the  BeXeiv^  wish,  a  eort  of  veUeHas  to  do  it ;  but  the 
mrepydieaSai,  performing,  is  wanting  (ver,  18};    thus  the    inward 
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power  of  action  in  tlie  man,  that  which  proceeds  from  the  nrsri^a,  is 
ciippled.  Sin  makes  a  prisoner  of  the  "  self"  (ver.  23),  it  is  a  slave 
in  its  own  house. 

(No  emphasis  is  to  he  laid  on  the  expressions  ?}  dftapHa  oIksT,  to 
BsXeiv  -napaKUTai  [vers.  18,  20,  21],  as  though  olicuv  were  to  express 
the  constant  inhering,  -napaKEiaQac  the  more  distant  attachment,  for 
ver.  21,  napanslaBai  is  used  hkewise  of  evil.  The  expression  oIksT  iv 
&li6l  dimprla  [ver.  17],  is  more  nearly  defined,  ver.  18,  hy  ovk  ohu  iv 
ry  aapicl  fiov  dyadSv.  The  ovk  dya96v  =^  Kaic6vj  ver.  19,  answers  to 
dfiapria  considered  as  a  state :  sin  is  removed  out  of  the  nohler, 
higher  potency  of  the  man,  tho  vovg,  into  the  lower,  the  i/"'OT  ^<'P- 
K(K^,  or  the  aaf4  ipvxiic'^.  [Comp.  at  ver.  14,j  The  lower  potency 
defiles  the  higher  also,  and  represses  its  agency  ;  hut  the  latter  has 
not  in  itself  the  law  of  discord  ;  this  is  the  case  with  the  evil  spirits 
only,  and  with  men,  when  they  have  hy  continued  personalsin  killed 
the  spirit  itself.— KaAoy  is  used  entirely  as  the  Hellenic  icaXbv  Kaya- 
&&V  in  a  moral-aesthetic  meaning,  n^^  is  similarly  used  in  a  moral 
sense,  Eccl.  iii.  11. — Ver.  21.  The  difficult  construction  of  the  verse 
is  not  entirely  cleared  by  any  of  the  attempts  to  solve  it  [consult  for 
them  Eeiche's  comm.  ad  loc.];  it  seems  necessary  to  assume  an 
auacoluthon.  With  this  supposition  we  must  be  guided  hy  the 
leading  notion  v6[io^,  which  must  then  in  ver.  21  he  understood  as  in 
vers.  22,  23,  and  thus  of  the  law  of  God,  With  regard  to  the  gram- 
matical construction,  t'ov  vofiov  might  he  annexed  to  ■noielv.  But  in 
this  construction,  especially  maintained  by  Knapp,  alike  is  tho  rb 
KaX6v^  harsh,  for  which  Knapp  would  improperly  read  tov  icaXoVj 
and  also  the  repetition  of  iiioi.  Consider  further  that.  Paul  does  not 
use  the  form  vSjiov  -rroieiv  [it  is  only  found  Gfal.  v.  3]  ;  that  in  fine 
an  ETEpog  vofiog  is  spoken  of  in  ver  23,  which  is  explained  as  I'dfiof 
dfiapria^  •  and  it  seems  simplest  to  take  tot  voiiov  as  accusative  of 
the  ohject  in  the  sense  :  "  I  fijid  then  the  law,  that  evil  is  present 
with  [or  besets]  me,  while  I  yet  wish  to  do  good."  The  placing  rSc 
voiiov  before  suits  this  sense  very  well. — Ver.  23,  oi^^aAwrifw,  as  well 
as  alxjtaXurevu  [2  Tim.  iii.  6]  belongs  only  to  the  later  Greek,  and 
especially  to  the  Alexandrine  dialect.  Comp.  Phrynichus  by  Lo- 
beck,  p.  442.) 

Ver.  24.— Thus,  then,  Paul  had  arrived  at  the  proper  turning- 
point  in  the  interior  of  the  spiritual  life,  to  the  complete  development 
of  the  need  of  redemption,  to  the  separating  of  law  and  gospel.  The 
law  has  fulfilled  its  work,  when  it  has  awakened  repentance,  and  de- 
spair of  a  man's  own  power  to  exhibit  true  holiness  alike  in  character 
and  in  act  (Kom.  iii.  20),  and  is  thus  become  the  conductor  to  Christ 

*  The  t6 /ioSOT  can  only  bfl  taken  Bsrednndant,  unless  with  Eomliei^  fo/inii,  or  with 
Herasterhula  Kaloi'  is  struck  out,  bat  for  which  there  are  ho  critical  authorities.  (Comp. 
Kaapp,  scr.  t.  arg.  p.  431.) 
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iTtaiSayGiyhg  eJf  Xpfirrdv,  Gal.  iii  24).  Tet  it  cannot  but  surprise  ns 
that  he  who  thus  from  intensest  longing  cries  for  redemption,  longa 
,  for  tluB  redemption  not  irom  sin,  or  from  the  law  of  sin,  but  from 
the  a&iia  Tov  davdrov,  body  of  death  ^  a&ya  Ovtitov^  mortal  hody.^ 
All  explanations  of  this  expression,  which  discard  the  element  of 
body,  are  nullified  by  the  definite  declarations  of  the  apoetle  in  the 
preceding  part  of  the  discourse,  which  constantly  speaks  of  the  flesh 
(adp^,  nay  of  the  members  (/i«M,  comp.  vi,  12,  vii,  18,  23,  25).  Paul 
does  not,  however  (as  was  remarked  at  ver.  14),  hold  the  Manichfean 
■view  of  the  flesh  or  the  body  as  in  and  of  itself  sinful ;  rather  in  so 
far  as  the  body  is  necessarily  connected  with  the  psychical  life  of 
man,  and  as  a  member  of  the  material  world  is  exposed  to  its  fierce 
and  untamed  powers,  so  far  says  the  apostle  "  sin  dwelleth  in  my 
flesh"  ()}  d/iapTia  ohu  iv  Ty  aapnf).  He  wishes,  therefore,  to  be  re- 
deemed not  from  the  body  in  itself  (he  longs  rather  to  be  clothed 
upon  with  the  true  heavenly  body,  2  Cor,  v.),  but  only  so  to  be  re- 
deemed from  the  mortal  body,  that  is,  the  body  subjected  by  sin  to 
corruption,  that  the  Spirit  may  give  it  life.  (C  omp.  at  Eom.  viii. 
11.)  Accordingly,  it  may  clearly  be  perceived  from  this  passage  also 
that  Paul,  as  we  already  intimated,  teaches  the  sinfulness  of  man'a 
nature,  and  recognizes  in  him  the  remains  of  the  Divine  image,  to 
■which  restoring  grace  attaches  itself  Man  is  become  by  original  sin 
no  TTVEu/ia  aKodaprov,  imclean  spirit,  such  as  the  evil  spirits  are ;  but 
from  the  disobedient  ■wiU  of  the  'ypvxj,  his  bodily  nature  has  prima- 
rily fallen  a  victim  to  mere  natural  life,  with  all  its  untamed  and 
savage  powers,  whence  by  a  reactive  influence  the  nvev!ia-f  again  haa 
become  repressed  and  darkened.  Still  the  wvsvjia  has  retained  a  cer- 
tain light  and  measure  of  beneficent  influence,  which  generate  even 
in  the  heathen  world  phenomena  relatively  noble.  (Oomp.  at  Eom. 
ii.  14,  15.)  Meantime  this  natural  light  sufBcea  not,  aided  even  by 
the  natural  power  of  the  wfll,  to  do  away  with  sin  and  rear  true  in- 
■ward  holiness,  as  the  Divine  law  requires  ;  man  needs  a  Redeemer, 
therefore,  through  whom  his  spirit  may  receive  again  the  whole  ful- 
ness of  its  original  power,  which  hereupon  first  sanctifies  the  i/iv%!7 

*  Coold  we  point  out  an  earlier  momaat  to  -whioli  we  migM  refer  the  esparLenca  of 
the  redemption  of  ChriBt  iu  tlie  spirit,  and  could  this  -wiiole  section  be  explaiued  immo- 
diately  of  the  regeaecate,  we  might  believe  it  admisaible  to  take  ver.  24,  thus,  "  Would  that 
I  might,  DOW  that  I  am  apbitually  redeemed,  be  glorified  in  body  also  1"  But  ao  the  re- 
demption would  appear  totally  accomplished  spiritually,  and  only  remain  to  be  completed 
corporeally ;  while  according  to  soriptural  representation,  it  ceeda,  as  well  for  the  spirit  as 
for  the  whole  man,  oonstanliy  renewed  repetition. 

\  But  holy  Scripture  certainly  knows  nothing  of  the  heathen  view  of  the  body,  as  a 
prison  ofthe  soul;  it  ia  rather  to  fcer  a  necessary  organ ;  wherefore,  even  upon  the  high- 
est stage  of  perfection,  the  body  again  appears,  though  in  a  glorified  form  "Without  body, 
the  state  of  the  soul  is  an  imperfect  one.  (Comp.  upon  the  relation  of  the  body  to  the 
Boul,  Seneca  [epist.  65]  who  eipreases  himself  thereon  in  a  manner  nearly  approacMng 
tJie  Christian  doctrine.) 
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and  glorifies  at  last  the  body  also.  As,  tlierefore,  the  lusts  of  the 
flesh  war  from  beneath  against  the  V'^OT  ',  80  does  the  impulse  of  the 
spirit  sanctify  it  ii-om  above  ;  hence  sanctification  must,  before  all 
things,  he  directed  to  the  crucifying  of  the  flesh  (Q-alat.  v,  24  ;  1 
Cor.  ix.  27),  because  the  spirit  comes  to  have  dominion,  when  the 
predominance  of  the  flesh  is  suppressed.  But  if  siu  originated  pri- 
marily in  the  Trvevfta  or  vov^,  so  that  Paul  might  have  said  :  dftaf/rta 
olast  h  T^  miEvftan,  sin  dwelleth  in  my  spirit,  atonement  would  have 
been  bs  entirely  out  of  the  cLuestion  for  man,  as  it  is  for  evil  spirits, 
for  there  had  been  within  us  no  connecting  point  for  grace.  Since, 
then,  even  loitk  the  regenerate  mem,  the  body  of  death  and  the  old  man 
18  living  still,  he  also  has  occasion  to  exclaim :  ToAofTrwpof  iyu  foflpuTrof , 
wretched  man  that  I  am;  rather  in  a  partial  sense,  however ;  the 
exclamation  being  here  intended  in  its  full  compasB,aa  liberation  from 
the  whole  former  state,  and  longing  for  a  thoroughly  new  life,  whose 
peculiar  character  is  described  in  the  8uhse<iuent  representation, 
(The  expression  ralaiTiupo^,  from  tAow,  to  suffer,  and  nUpog^  a  root,  a 
heavy  stone,  is  very  suitable  for  describing  the  hard  pressure  under 
which  man  is  suffering  during  the  dominion  of  sin.  It  is  found  be- 
sides at  Bev.  iii.  17. — The  choice  of  the  word  pvoiiai  is  also  very  sig- 
nificant ;*  it  involves  that  powerful,  energetic  snatching  forth  which 
is  looked  for  not  from  any  circumstance,  but  from  some  spiritually 
endowed  and  mighty  person,  hence  rig  fie  pvaerai ;  who  will  deliver 
me  ?  That  pvaenu,  moreover,  includes  not  merely  the  communica- 
tion of  a  new  principle  of  life,  but  the  forgiveness  of  sins,  atonement, 
the  expression  KaTd/cptfia  oMiv  rdl^  h)  XpioTM  testifies.  In  the  words 
in  Tov  a^fiarog  row  Oavdrov  rovrov,  the  pronoun  belongs  to  oui^arog, 
being,  according  to  the  known  Hebrew  use  where  two  substantives 
are  connected,  placed  after,  f) 


§  12,  Op  the  Expeeience  op  Eedemptiok  until  the  Pekpec- 
TioN  OP  THE  Individual  Lipb. 

(VII.  25— VIII.  17.) 

To  the  (Question  uttered  in  ver,  24  :  who  shall  redeem  me  ?  the 
apostle  answers  by  a  deep  hut  eloquent  silence.     He  points  namely 

*  The  whole  expreaaion :  rif  /i€  /.icirai,  espreseea,  moreover,  not  merely  the  thought : 
who  will  at  last  sometime  deliver  me  out  of  this  cheerless  state  of  conflict,  hut  also  Uie 
ttioaght :  who  can.    The  feeling  flnds  rent,  that  no  hamwt  help  avails  anything  here. 

f  The  HypsJlage  with  pronouns  in  Greak  is  certainly  unusual  (cornp,  Winer's  Gr. 
§  6T,  3  and  Meyer  ad  loa) ;  but  the  contest  favours  here  decidedly  the  assumption  of  a 
Hebrew  idiom,  (Comp.  Gesenius  Gr.  p.  741.)  For  the  thQught^  "body  of  this  hitherto 
deeorihed  death,"  dcea  not  suit  the  context  ainco  Sdvaroc  last  occurred  at  ver.  IS,  and 
the  following  description,  from  ver.  14,  contains  no  point  at  all  which  could  lead  to  the 
notion  of  death  in  aphyaical  sense.    But  the  oombinatiou  c^^r:;  eamrov  suggests  prima- 
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by  it  to  that  invisible  and  unspeakable  act  of  regeneration,  when 
the  man  sees  heaven  openj  and  perceives  the  whisper  of  the  Spirit, 
and  therem  the  presence  of  God  (1  Kings  xix.  12),  without  know- 
ing whence  the  breathing  cometh  and  whither  it  goeth  (John  iii  8). 
To  signify,  however,  that  here  the  experience  of  redemption  in  his 
own  heart  is  to  be  considered  as  attained,  be  utters  his  thanksgiving 
for  this  grace  to  the  originator  of  the  wort  of  redemption,  G-od  the 
Father,  through  Christ,  whom  he  can  now  from  his  heart  call  bis 
Lord.*^  With  this  experience  an  entirely  altered  state  commences 
within  the  man,  the  nature  of  which  the  apostle  proceeds  to  de- 
scribe, unto  entire  perfection,  even  of  the  body  (viii.  11).  "While 
in  the  former  state  the  Divine  law  reflected  itself  indeed  in  the 
vovf,  and  the  wish  was  stirring  in  the  inner  man,  that  be  could  keep 
it,  nay,  joy  in  it  was  perceptible,  yet  the  main  thing  still  was  want- 
ing, the  KaTspyd^eaSai.,  performing  (vii  18).  The  vovg  could  not  in 
freedom  serve  the  law  of  God,t  the  very  inner  man  was  taken 
prisoner  by  the  resisting  law  of  sin.  But  by  expenenoe  of  the  re- 
deeming power  of  Christ,  whereby  the  voC?  is  strengthened,  the  man 
sees  himself  enabled,  at  least  with  the  highest  and  noblest  potency 
of  his  being,  to -serve  the  Divine  law,  and  thus  we  no  longer  find  in 
him  the  toisk  merely,  but  the^ower  of  aecomplishing  also.  Mean- 
time the  head  only,  as  it  were,  is  as  yet  lifted  up  from  the  raging 
sea,  there  is  but  the  redemption  of  the  spirit  and  mind  (d-noMrfaimg 
Tov  iTvedimTo^  or  vodf),  to  which  afterwards,  viii.  23,  that  of  the  body 
(dnolvrpbiai^  rov  i^iifiaro^)  must  be  joined ;  the  adp^,  and  the  ipvx'^ 
necessarily  to  be  considered  as  united  with  it,  the  whole  inferior 
region  of  life,  therefore,  remains  yet  subject  to  the  law  of  sin.  Hence 
even  in  the  regenerate  the  conflict  lasts  on,  but  it  has  lost  its  cheer- 
less uniformity  ;  iu  the  power  of  Christ  he  is  able  ordinarily  to 
conquer  in  this  battle,  and  if  be  sometime  fall  (in  lesser  things),  he 
knows  how  cLuickly  to  raise  himself  agaia  (1  John  ii.  2)  ;  so  that 
peace  governs  now  in  that  higher  sphere  of  human  existence,  where 
once  the  contest  was  most  violent,  because  there  the  opposition  to 

rily  physical  death,  as  the  crowning  reault  of  that  corraption  which  has  dominion  of  the 
whole  man.  Su/ia  tov  davdrov  cannot  certainly  ha ;  body,  which  ia  the  caiwe  of  Bdvaro^, 
bnt  body  which  bears  in  itself  the  naiare  of  death,  —  au/ia  dnnrov  [yiiL  10].  The  mean- 
ing "  maaa,  whole,"  according  to  the  acalogj-  of  biji  is  quite  inapphcable  here. 

*  Should  the  act  of  regeneration  be  supposed  to  hare  coma  to  pass  earlier,  it  wonld 
appear  strange  that  from  ver.  9  to  25  (ft«  name  of  Okrisi  should  not  oocar;  this  entirely 
agceea  with  our  acceptation. 

I  Stier  erroneously  nndeiBtanda  this  of  a  mere  ^Jensure  in  the  Divine  law  in  the  thought 
of  man,  of  like  signification  with  owi-^clcoFot  above ;  it  is,  however,  more  than  that,  it  is 
the  domg  of  the  law  in  its  spiritnal  import,  since  in  its  merely  external  requisitions  the 
man  may  keep  it  eyen  without  grace.  Such  doing  only  can  rightly  be  called  Sovlsisiv 
v6/iv  Bcdv,  the  Sovl^vsiv  b6/v  aftapHa^  which  happens  merely  wIBi  the  aiip$,  is  no  doing 
of  sin,  but  a  mere  remaining  esposed  to  the  motions  of  the  sinful  fieah.  (Comp- Galat.  t. 
11.) 
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sin  revealed  itself  most  determinedly.  Accordingly  tliey,  who  be- 
long to  ClirJstj  are  freed  from  the  condemning  conscieoce,  since  the 
living  spirit  of  Christ  has  made  them  free  from  sin  and  death  (viii.  1, 
2),  This  newprinciple  of  life,  however,  is  gradually  to  diffuse  itself 
through  the  being  of  the  man,  until  the  soul,  nay,  the  body,  is  glo- 
rified by  it,  and  Christ  becomes  the  life  for  the  whole  man,  that  he 
may  raise  him  up  at  the  last  day.  (Comp,  Eom.  viii.  11,  with  John 
vi.  44,  etc.     At  both  passages  consult  my  explanation.) 

Notwithstanding  that  a  most  simple  consistency  results  from  this 
conception  of  the  passage,  jt  has  been  mistalten  by  almost  all  the  older 
and  later  expositors;*  nay  Keiche  would  have  the  whole  of  ver,  25, 
which  is  so  essential  a  member  in  the  apostle's  description,  considered 
as  a  gloss.  Most  of  the  others  refer  the  &ga  (mv  to  the  whole  descrip- 
tion of  vii.  14-24 — so  that  ver.  25  is  to  represent  the  same  state, 
which  that  section  describes — and  the  apa  ovv  (viii,  1),  either  to 
ch.  v.,  or  even,  as  Tholuek  would,  to  ch.  iii.  Were  no  other  accepta- 
tion of  the  passage  possible,  I  would  rather,  with  Eeiche,  strike  out 
the  verse,  than  adopt  so  forced  an  interpretation.  Perhaps  the  false 
division  of  the  chapters  may  have  prevented  the  right  sense  of  the 
words  from  being  found,  for  it  is  indeed  as  improper  as  it  can  be. 
The  seventh  chapter  ought  surely  to  close  with  ver.  24,  and  all  would 
then  go  on  in  connexion  ;  the  strict  particle  of  inference  apa  and  the 
yap  following  at  viii  2,  3,  on  no  account  allows  the  thread  of  the  dis- 
course to  be  broken  hero.  But  what  can  have  induced  the  e 
80  unanimously  to  find  the  same  thing  in  ver.  25,  as 
14-24,  while  the  words  so  palpably  declare  something  entirely  differ- 
ent ?  It  was  believed  that  as  the  "  law  of  Grod"  was  spoken  of 
above  also  (ver.  23),  the  "  serving  with  the  mind  the  law  of  God"  (vot 
SovXeiib)  vojM^  eeoS),  was  identical  with  the  "  pleasure  in  that  law" 
{avv^6ojj.ai  Tut  voftifi  rov  Beov,  ver.  22),  and  again  the  "  serving  with 
the  flesh  the  law  of  sin"  [S&vXtvi,)  aapat  v6fi(^  d/iapriag)  identical  with 
the  before  described  (vers.  15,  18,  23)  dominion  of  the  law  of  sin. 
But  that  is  clearly  not  the  apostle's  meaning.f  In  the  state  of 
which  first  the  need  of  redemption  was  a  result,  the  whole  man,  the 

*  Glockler  only  seem^  to  Iiare  ooaceived  it  rightly;  he  is,  however,  too  brief  in  hia 
explanation  of  Uie  importaot  words  for  iiia  view  lo  be  clsarij  perceived. 

f  It  might  be  aaid,  it  is  not ;  ^  crdpf  dovksisi  vo/u/i  i/iapriai,  bnt  tyCi  t^  eapici  daviisia 
V.  i.,  aad  therefore  the  I,  jnst  as  from  ver.  14-2d,  might  be  sapposed  as  aecving  ain.  Bnt 
ly6  in  ver.  2B  ia  not,  as  ver.  9  in  lie  iyi>  d^edavon,  to  be  nuderBtood  as  denoting  the  bet- 
ter part  in  man,  for  this  is  signified  by  the  vous,  which  is  diatinguished  from  it,  and  which 
can  now  serve  the  law  of  God ;  but  as  denoting  the  pBraonality  in  general.  Now  in  the 
regenerate  man  the  flesh  ia  surely  not  the  fleah  of  another,  but  his  own  flesh,  Ms  old  man, 
con  qu  Hy  he  also  remains,  the  flesh  merely  considered,  slill  aa  regenerate  subjected  to 
th  1  w  f  n.  Galat.  v.  Vi  ia  espeoiaEy  Important  for  nnderalanding  the  whole  passage, 
and  th  p'ineipally  the  words:  Iva  p^,  H  Hv  deXtire,  ravTanot^TS.  So  also  here  Paul 
anpj  uses  the  believer  that  possibility  of  KarspyiiiscrBai,  which  is  wanting  in  tie  merely 
awolc  ned. 
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vovf,  therefore  with  Mm,  was  unable  to  serve  tlie  law  of  God,  the 
better  self  was  taken  captive  by  the  law  of  sin.  But  here  the  vovq 
appears  as  freed,  and  in  this  freedom  serving  the  law  of  God,  and 
only  tlie  lower  sphere  of  life  remains  subjected  to  the  law  of  sin. 
The  vmg,  however,  being  the  ruling  principle  in  the  whole  man,  the 
law  of  God  rales  in  it,  and  by  it  also  in  the  whole  man,  although 
something  indeed  remains  still  to  be  got  the  better  of  and  brought 
under,  namely,  the  flesh  itself  yet  captive  in  the  sinful  element.«_ 

(For  sixaptoTw  Tw  e£65  the  reading  p(api^  r^  Gew  is  found,  which 
must,  however,  yield  to  the  usual  one,  ,aa  having  less  critical  sup- 
port.--The  &ia  'hjcov  Xpiarov  is  not  to  be  taken  elUptically,  with 
ioddijv  for  instance  supplied,  but  to  be  connected  witl^^Ev^oifturiS. 
The  thanksgiving  offered  to  God  through  Christ  testifies  the  redemp- 
tion wrought  by  God  through  Christ.— The  avjhg  iy6  is  not  to  be 
construed  "  I  myself,"  but  e^o  idem, "  I,  the  one  and  the  same,  have 
in  me  a  twofold  element."  To  be  sure  avT6^  in  this  signification 
commonly  has  the  article,  but  the  ^w  supplies  it  here-f) 

Chap.  viii.  1.— As  the  dpa  avv,  according  to  the  acceptation  given 
above,  is  closely  connected  with  the  thanfegiviug  for  the  experienced 
redemption,  so  again  is  the  apa  vvv  with  the  description  of  the  state 
*  Meyer,  makes  the  foUowmg  objections  to  my  view:  1.  ''HadPaulintenaed  to  ex- 
press  the  above  ideaj  he  must  have  reversed  ae  olausea:  aim.  oiv  aiThi:  ly£<  t§  phi  aapxl 
dovl^w  vo^  ii^apria^.  rv  di  vol  vSpc,  e,ov. "  By  no  means ;  it  was  nooeseary  that  after 
the  thanksgiving  the  progress  should  be  first  adyocted  to,  viz.,  that  now  he  would  with  tie 
rouf  serve  the  law  of  God ;  the  remaining  aufiering  need  only  be  mentioned  afterwards, 

2.  "  According  to  Tiii.  2,  3,  the  redeemed  is  en(irelj/&eed  from  the  lawof  sin  ;"  that  is  not 
so ;  the  r^enetato  conquers  in  the  conflict  with  sin ;  he  has  dominion  over  it,  but  he  ia 
not  rid  of  it ;  this  entire  riddance  is  not  eifected  until  the  gloriScation  of  the  mortal  body. 

3.  "If  Uie  redeemed  still  with  the  cdp^  remained  subject  to  tbe  law  of  sin,  Paul  could 
not  say,  viii.  1,  oMiv  &pa  vOv  Kard-ipc/m:'  Answer;  Paul  can  say  so  with  full  rightj  be- 
cause the  man  is  not  free  from  condemnation,  on  account  of  his  subjective  condition,  but 
for  the  sake  of  the  objective  work  of  Christ,  which  be  lays  hold  of  in  faith. 

f  A^T^t  kya  is  much  more  forcibly  and  naturally  taken  "  I  myself"  i  e.,  "  I  of  mjselT' 
(as  aiiToc  often  in  Greek),  and  thus  (with  Meyer  and  De  Wetto)  contrasted  with  SiH  'Ifltr. 
Xpiarov.  The  upa  oiv  then  reftra  to  the  entire  preceding  dehneatlon,  and  the  whole  dause 
is  a  resumptive  and  comprehensive  statement^  su^ested  by  the  mention  of  his  deliverer, 
of  his  own  previous  condition  apiut  from  that  deliverer.  Meyer's  aT^mnents  ag^nst  Ols- 
hauaen  in  the  preceding  cote  are  not  satisfeotorily  set  aside.  Mrst,  as  to  the  reversal  of 
the  order  of  the  clause.  As  it  stands,  r^  /ito  vol,  etc.,  appears  as  the  subordinate  and  rg 
Siaapni,  etc,  as  the  principal  idea,  i  «.,  "While  indeed  with  the  mind  I  serve  the  law  of 
God,  yet  with  the  Seeh  the  law  of  sin,"  Olsbausen's  view  requires,  "  while,  indeed, 
with  the  flesh  I  serve  the  law  of  ^n,  yet  with  the  mind  the  law  of  God."  As  it  is,  the 
phrase  seems  preosely  equivalent  to  vers.  22,  33.  "  Serving  the  law  of  God  with  the 
mind"  is^to  "having  pleasure  in  the  law  of  God  after  the  inward  man;"  and  "servmg 
with  the  flesh  the  law  of  sin"  —  "  the  captivity  of  the  law  of  sin  in  the  members."  It  is 
impossible  to  establish  any  materia]  difference  in  the  ideas.  Second,  the  representation  m 
the  nest  chapter  shews  the  man  in  an  essentially  different  state,  the  law  of  the  mind  not 
enslaved  by  tho  law  of  the  flesh,  but  the  whole  man  broi^ht  into  freedom.  That  tius 
freedom  ia  not  yet  oonmmmmd,  does  not  affect  the  radical  truth  of  the  repreaeutation, 
which  looks  at  the  new  principle  in  its  Divine  potency,  and  its  certain  "-''  '■"■^-i"'" 
ultimata  triumph. — [E. 
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of  the  regenerate,  in  whom  the  conflict  indeed  has  not  altogether 
ceased,  but  is  become  a  victorious  one.*  Those,  who  have  experi- 
enced redemption,  are  now  in  Christ  {ol  h  Xpioru  'Irjoov) ;  that  is,  by 
real  spiritual  communion,  by  the  indwelling  of  the  Spirit  of  Christ, 
they  are  become  essentially  united  with  him,  members  of  his  body, 
and  as  such  they  are  freed  from  the  condemnation  («aTttKpi/ja),  fixjm 
the  sentence  of  God's  justice  that  rejects  sinners.  And  this,  too, 
not  merely  in  subjective  feeling,  so  that  they  now/ee?  the  peace  of 
,  God  instead  of  the  curse,  but  objectively  also,  so  that  their  relation 
to  Q-od,  and  God's  position  towards  them,  is  become  another.  The 
righteousness  of  Christ  is  imputed  to  the  believer,  so  that  he  is 
regarded  as  though  he  were  Christ ;  he  is  precious  to  God  for  the 

*  The  Editor  inclines  decidedly  to  tliat  explanation  of  the  preceding  passage  wMoh 
(with,  the  eariiestj  and  most  of  the  recent  interpreters)  refers  it  not  to  the  struggle  be- 
tween the  renewed  and  unrenewed  natures  of  ilie  Christian,  bnt  between  the  quietened 
moral  senae  and  the  depraved  passions  of  the  unregenerate.  He  does  this,  not  iia  doubt- 
ing the  reality  or  the  depth  of  the  Christian  warf^e  (so  invariable  an  element  of  the 
Christian  life),  but  because  the  other  conflict  (equallj  undeniable)  BGerns  hero  more  perti- 
nent to  the  scope  of  lie  apostle.  His  reasons  are  mainly  the  following:  1.  The  descrip- 
tion ver.  14  seq.  is  introduced  hy  way  of  accounting  for  and  explmning  a  statement  (ver. 
11,  seq.)  wliioh  refers  eoT^feiaedft/  to  a  period  anterior  to  regeneralioii. ;  while  the  present 
tense  and  first  person  are  abundantly  explicable  on  rhetorical  principles  (see  note  at 
ver.  14).  2.  The  contrast  between  the  state  here  portrayed  and  liiat  of  the  emancipa- 
ted believer  immediately  following  inchap  viii.  is  too  strongly  Marked  and  violent  to  allow 
of  their  being  both  referred  to  the  same  character.  Grantmg  that  under  different  points 
of  view  these  opposite  modes  of  delineation  might  be  applied  to  the  same  moral  state  (as 
is  partially  possible ;  the  one  representing  the  tumult  of  tiie  practical  struggle,  the  other, 
the  completeness  of  the  theoretical  emancipation) — yet  not  certainly  In  so  close  proximity. 
Here  the  one  state  passes  over  into  the  other  as  its  direct  antipodes.  3.  The  deliverance 
&om  this  state  (25,  "  through  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord"),  is  the  gospel  method  of  deliverance 
from  the  fruitlessuesH  and  condemnation  of  legal  striving.  4.  The  description  itself  is  on 
the  whole  much  more  applicable  to  the  struggles  of  the  enlightened  unregencrate  than 
to  those  of  the  regenerate.  If  his  exporiencM  of  pleasure  in  the  law  of  God  aro  with  diffi- 
culty applied  to  the  awakened  natural  conscience,  his  repeated  and  emphatic  statements 
of  utter  impotence  to  fulfil  his  good  purposes,  the  utter  enslavement  of  his  moral  nature, 
are  at  least  quite  as  inapplicable  to  the  condition  of  the  Ohristiaji,  "Sold  under  sin,"  "To 
perfbrmwhat  is  good  Ifind  not,"  "Captive  to  the  law  of  sin,"  ''Wretched  man  that  I 
am,"  are  harsh  expressions,  desoriptlva  of  a  regenerate  state,  occurring  in  the  midst  of  a 
discussion  whose  very  purpose  Is  to  exalt  the  redeeming  efficacy  of  13ie  gospel  On  the 
other  hand,  the  terms  "hate,"  "assent,"  "delight,"  are  naturally  accounted  for  on  the  prin- 
ciple of  Elating  in  a  heightened  form  the  strengtli  of  the  oppoamg  element,  for  the  sake  of 
exhibiting  etjll  more  forcibly  the  power  of  the  principle  that  snbdues  and  enslaves  il. 
And  how  often  in  the  moral  conflicta  of  life  does  the  man  in  whom  dwell  clear  views  and 
strong  convictions  of  right  say  and  feel  that  he  loathes  the  pleasures  of  sin  that  enslave 
bim,  and  delights  in  contemplating  the  good  which  he  has  not  the  moral  force  to  prac- 
tice. Finally,  the  term  "  delightj"  in  the  English  version,  is  too  strong  as  a  rendering  of 
OTi^Jo/ioi.  "  Am  pleased  with,"  gives  all  its  necessary  import,  and  as  such,  It  is  bnt  a 
grade  above  av/i^T/fii,  "I  assent  to."  6.  As  a  negative  reason,  I  regard  the  passage,  thus 
Interpreted,  as  the  tlillest  and  most  decisive  support  of  Calvinism  in  the  H"ew  Testament, 
Hone  other  exhibits  in  so  strong  relief  the  force  of  natural  depravity,  the  impotence  of 
the  human  will,  and  the  atter  hopelessness  of  man's  condition  without  the  emancipating 
power  of  tho  grace  of  Christ. — [K. 
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Beloved's  sake,  to  whom  he  belongs,  and  whose  life  dwelk  in  him. 
In  thorough  misconception  of  the  passage,  De  Wette  remarks, 
"  The  doctrines  of  satisfaction  and  justification  are  not  here  to  be 
interpolated ;"  as  if  an  exposition  of  the  Christian  rehgious  ^develop- 
ment  were  possible,  unless  those  doctrines  formed  the  turning-points 
in  it  1 

It  seems,  however,  singular  here,  that  this  change  commencing 
(vvv)  with  the  experience  of  redemption  is  derived  in  this  passage 
from  the  state  of  the  sinner,  not  from  the  objective  act  of  Ohrkt'a 
redemption  and  atonement,  as  it  was,  iii.  25.  But  this  difference 
of  representation  is  easily  explained  from  the  different  points  of 
view  taken  there  and  here  by  Paul  for  his  descriptions.  There  he 
was  viewing  the  relation  altogether  objectively  ;  here  ho  contem- 
plates the  subjective  appropriation  of  that  objective  process.  It  is 
not,  therefore,  in  any  way  his  meaning,  that  forgiveness  of  sins  and 
deliverance  from  condemnation  is  efecied  by  the  state  of  the  man  ; 
that  takes  place  only  through  the  sacrificial  death  of  the  Son  of 
God ;  he  merely  means,  that  the  euhjective  appropriation  of  this 
act  of  Christ  is  first  acknowledged  and  ensues  with  the  actual  expe- 
rience of  his  redeeming  power.  The  cause  (Christ's  death)  and  the 
effect  (the  regeneration  of  man)  are,  therefore,  in  the  life  necessarily 
united  ;  it  is  only  as  considered  abstractly  that  they  can  be  sepa- 
rated and  conceived  in  their  different  relations.  Should,  it  however, 
be  said,  that  a  condemnation  (/caraKpifta)  remains  still  even  for  the 
regenerate,  since  their  flesh  (and  the  ipvxfj  united  with  it)  is  still 
subject  to  the  law  of  sin  (vii,  25) ;  it  is  assuredly  right,  that  where 
sin  is,  condemnation  is,  and  that  even  the  regenerate,  therefore,  is 
in  need  of  constant  repetition  of  forgiveness  of  sins  when  transgres- 
sions occur,  be  they  in  the  eyes  of  men  of  ever  so  little  importance. 
(1  John  ii.  l.)"*  But  as  a  tree  once  grafted  is  called  a  more  gene- 
rous one,  although  it  may  yet  shoot  water-sprouts  below  the  graft, 
which  may  itself  as  yet  be  little  developed  ;  so  is  the  regenerate 
man  called  perfect,  pure,  holy,  without  sin,  free  from  all  condemna- 

*  upon  the>  eina  of  the  regenerate,  Luther  thus  aptly  eiipressea  himself;  "  If  tlie 
regeneiBte  liad  no  sin,  he  would  not  come  sti  well  off.  I'or  if  I  felt  not  sin,  the  evil  Ufa 
Hud  oousoienee,  I  should  ueyer  relish  so  the  power  of  tlie  Diviue  Word."  Sin  itself  must 
therefore  be  the  means  for  ever  more  nrgentij  seeking  the  power  of  Clirist.  It  may  be 
said  that  this  is  a  dangerons  dootrine,  for  bo  a  man  might  make  l^ht  of  sin  and  abuse 
grace  I  It  is  certainly  poswble ;  hut  upon  this  possibility  it  hua  nevertheless  seemed  good 
to  God  to  free  the  Mthful  from  tlie  yoke  of  sin.  Such  knavery  of  sin  that  makes  aa 
abuse  of  the  holiest  gift  of  God,  must  also  come  to  light.  Tlie  truly  regenerate,  if  he  tcace 
any  tokens  of  it  in  himself  will  only  so  mucli  the  more  zealously  abhor  sin ;  if  he  did  cot 
HO,  he  would  be  in  process  of  apostacy  from  feitii.  The  man  who  only  in  salf-deceit  holda 
hiqiself  aa  regenerate,  will,  if  uprightness  be  in  him,  thereby  be  frightened  out  of  his  error. 
The  insincere  hypocrite,  however,  who  can  calmly  carry  on  such  a  wanton  abuse,  fancies 
indeed  he  can  deceiye  God  and  man,  but  properly  only  deceives  him»lt;  and  has  got 
hia  reward. 
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tion,  for  the  sate  of  the  Divinely  pure  nature  of  the  new  element 
that  is  imparted  to  him,  even  granting  that  this  element,  which 
bears  essentially  within  itself  its  new  course  of  development,  may 
not  aa  yet  have  overpassed  the  very  rudiments  of  that  development 
(1  John  ii.  13,  14),  and  may  at  times  be  repressed  hy  the  stirring 
powers  of  the  flesh.  Thus  the  seeming  contradiction  is  reconciled, 
that  whosoever  is  born  of  G-od  doth  not  commit  sin,  because  he  can 
not  sin,  and  yet  ain  still  talies  place  in  the  old  man  of  the  regenerate, 
which  sin,  because  the  old  man  is  his,  must  he  called  his  sin  also. 
Nay,  even  if  a  regenerate  man  falls  away  from  faith,  the  regenerate 
man,  as  such,  has  not  sinned,  but  the  old  man  again  grown  mighty 
by  that  man's  fault,  has  again  thrust  out  the  germ  of  the  new  man 
from  his  nature.  Bat  even  in  the  most  advanced  development  of 
the  regenerate,  the  new  man,  the  Christ  in  us,  is  not  the  ground  of 
favour,  hut  the  toJcen  of  it  only ;  a  truth  to  be  ever  kept  in  view, 
since  he  withdraws  himself  at  times  entirely  from  the  man  ;  the 
ground  of  acceptance  to  favour  with  God  is  and  remains  the  Okrist 
for  us.  (As  to  the  state  of  the  text  of  viii.  1,  the  mistaken  interpre- 
tation of  vii.  25  could  alone  have  suggested  the  change  of  the  weighty 
vvv  into  ovv.  It  is  the  very  mark  of  the  new  state  of  regeneration, 
and  is  here  entirely  necessary.  On  the  contrary,  the  addition  :  ft^ 
Kara  adpKa  TrepnraTovmv,  dXXa  Kara  nvsvjia  [the  first  half  of  which  only 
is  found  in  some  critical  authorities],  is  wanting  in  the  best  Oodd. 
B.C.D.F.Gr.,and  betrays  itself,  moreover,  so  evidently  as  a  gloss  bor- 
rowed from  ver.  4,  in  order  to  guard  against  a  misconception  of  the 
oi>Sev  aaraKpifia^  that  it  is  at  all  events  to  be  struck  oat.  It  is  intended 
to  attach  a  condition,  and  is  to  be  translated :  if  so  be  they  walk 
according  to  the  Spirit,  etc.  For  as  merely  designating  the  charac- 
ter of  the  regenerate,  it  would  run  :  Toiq  ol  icard.  adpica  nEpnraTovrTiv, 

Ver.  2, — The  following  representation  then  describes,  as  is  gen- 
erally acknowledged,  the  way  and  manner  in  which  the  regenerate 
has  passed  into  his  altered  condition.  It  is  not  the  man  himself, 
but  an  emancipating,  bond-severing  power,  that  draws  him  from  the 
captivity  of  sin  (comp.  vii.  23),  namely,  the  law  of  the  Spirit  of  life 
(&  vojio^  rov  TTvev/iarog  Trjg  ^(^C-)  As  (John  viii.  36)  the  Son  appears 
as  the  only  one  who  indeed  makes  free,  so  here  also  it  is  said ;  6  v6jia^ 
Tov  TTvevfiaTog  ev  'X^ujt&  'h/am  ■fi?^v6Spb)a&  /le,  the  law  of  the  Spirit  of  life 
in  Christ,  etc.  It  is  only  that  the  contrast  with  the  law  of  sin  and  of 
death  proceeding  from  sin  may  stand  more  clearly  to  view,  that 
Christ  is  here  comprehended  in  the  law  of  the  lifegiving  Spirit,  es- 
tablished by  him.  For  in  the  aorist  ^Xsvdepuae  is  signified  here  not 
the  once-done  act  of  Christ,  but,  as  De  Wette  rightly  observes,  the 
laying  hold  of  the  work  of  Christ's  redemption  in  faith.  The  pos- 
sibility of  this  laying  hold  is,  ver.  3,  grounded  on  the  act  of  Christ. 
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Both  life  aad  death,  however,  are  conceived  in  their  absoluteness,  as 
Christ  himself  is  called  the  Life  and  the  Keaurrection,  heing  the 
conqueror  of  death.  (See  at  John  xi.  25.)  The  name  of  a  vdpof, 
law,  too,  is  assigned  to  the  TrveC/za  rj/g  ^wrji:,  Spirit  of  life,  with  re- 
ference to  vii.  22,  where  the  vfi/tof  tov  OeoS  was  spoken  of,  and  in 
contrast  with  the  vofiog  -njg  diiapTiag.  The  expression  has  its  inward 
truth  ;  the  Divine  is  in  iiseif  that  which  accords  with  law  ;«  but  it 
so  represents  itself  in  Christ  to  mao,  that  it  brings  with  it  the  power 
to  satisfy  the  very  claims  which  it  establishes.  That  the  faithful, 
therefore, fulfil  the  law,  is  not  their  otim  work{a,-aA  consequently  gives 
no  merit)  but  Uod's  work  in  them  (Eph.  ii.  8-10)  by  his  Spirit 
that  giveth  life.  Whether,  moreover,  the  expre^ion  6  vofiog  tov 
nvevftarog  r^g  ^rjg  is  construed  like  Tn/svfmrog  koI  t^c  f«^?,  or  as 
m-EvpiTOf  fwoTTowCvTo?,  18  osseutially  the  same  thing  as  fer  as  regards 
the  thought.  For  the  Spirit  is  the  true  life,  and,  therefore,  alone 
capable  of  imparting  it,  of  animating  death  itself. 

Yer.  3.— The  incapacity  of  the  law  (as  a  Divine  institution  for 
salvation)  to  deliver  man  from  sin,  made,  as  Paul  had  set  forth  at 
lai^  in  the  beginning  of  the  epistle,  the  other  way  necessary, 
namely,  the  sending  of  the  Son  of  Cod  in  the  flesh,  to  attack  sin  in 
its  root 

(TO  ddvvarov  is  to  bo  taken  as  absolute  accusative,  "  as  .to  the 
incapability  of  the  law."— TSvi^  =  i^k?  "in  that,  in  as  far  as," 
of  like  signification  with  ^<p'  <!>,  comp.  at  v.  12  [also  in  classic  use, 
comp.  Bernhardy's  Syntax,  p.  211].  Thus  h  <^  is  found,  Heb. 
vi.  17,  but  not,  as  Dc  Wette  thinks,  Heb.  ii.  18  ;  1  Pet.  ii.  12 ; 
nor  John  xvi.  30  ;t  in  these  passages  it  is  the  relative  with  the  pre- 
position.— The  law  might  perhaps  avail  somewhat  with  the  perfect, 
but  the  sinfulness  of  human  nature  hinders  its  efficacy.  Comp.  at 
vii.  12,  13.) 

In  the  description  of  the  sending  of  the  Son  of  God,  all  stress 
is  laid  upon  the  identity  of  the  human  natwre,  in  which  he  appeared, 
with  ours.  The  incapacity  of  the  law  to  bring  forth  trae  holiness, 
lay  not  in  itself  (vii.  12),  but  in  corrupted  human  nature,  which 
robbed  the  Divine  law  of  its  strength  (i)aeivet).X  Hence  this  sinful 
nature  was  to  be  in  Ohrisf  a  person  destroyed  in  the  Divine  judg- 
ment QcarsKpcvs  t^v  dfioprCav  iK  r§  aapKf).  It  seems  remarkable,  how- 
ever, that  the  apostle  uses  here  the  expression,  n^fiipag  rbv  ^avrov 

*  The  law,  tbe  inward  impulse  of  ttie  Spirit,  is  to  be  holy  and  to  make  holj ;  the  law 
of  the  fleah  is,  to  he  unholy  and  to  make  unholy.  Both  lost  conatanUy  againBt  each 
other  (Galat.  v.  11).    Comp.  at  iii.  21,  voftoi  T^f  jritTreuc 

i  [A  -wrong  reference.] 

t  When,  Heb.  vii  18,  an  daSsjit;  icai  dvu^eUc  of  the  law  is  spoken  of  the  expres- 
6ion  13  not  to  be  understood  of  the  nature  of  the  law,  but  of  its  mrmg,  which  is  power- 
lesa  on  account  of  the  ain  of  men.    Therefore  Paul  calls  it,  Galat.  iii,  21,  M  Aiva^n'of 
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vlovj  sending  Ids  own  Son  {vl6?,  Son,  ie  used  in  a  strictly  proper  sense 
of  the  eternal,  Divine  nature  of  the  Son,  and  the  greatness  of  God'e 
love  is  intended  to  be  set  forth  by  the  iavrov'),  iv  dfioiiiijiaTi.  wopso? 
dfiofiTiag,  in  the  likeness  of  sinful Jlesh,  for  by  this  the  human  natiire 
of  Christ  himself  seems  to  be  described  as  sinful.  But  had  Paul 
meant  to  say  that  Christ's  human  nature  (for  flesh  signifies  here,  as 
Eom.  i.  3,  by  synecdoche,  the  whole  humanity  of  spirit,  soul,  and 
body)  was  sinful,  as  fallen  human  nature  is,  he  must  then  have 
written  iv  capKi  d[ia^riagj  in  sinful  flesh,  not  ^i'  dfioiu  ^ari  aapicbc 
,  ditaprlag,  in  the  LIKENESS  q^  sinful  Jlesh.  Adam's  nature,  too, 
before  the  fall,  was  the  hfioiuiiia,  likeness,  of  man's  nature  now  ;  he 
became  not  by  the  fall  apeciflcaUy  another,  the  same  man  merely 
became  corrupt.  Here  it  lay  in  the  apostle's  course,  to  bring  for- 
ward more  immediately  the  affinity  of  Christ's  nature  with  ours ;  he 
is  silent,  therefore,  upon  %hs  difference  between  them.  This  difference 
however,  must  be  so  conceived,  that  while  the  Kedeemer,  cer- 
tainly, before  the  resurrection,  wore  no  glorified  body  (ffw/ia  r^f  ^o^^) 
but  an  iiumbled  one  (<76J/ia  raTreti'wcrEw?,  Phil.  iii.  21),  which  was  af- 
fected with  the  weakness  of  the  flesh  (dcQeveia  rijg  aapudg,  2  Cor. 
xiii.  4);  yet  his  humanity  was  free  from  positive  sinfulness,  as 
begotten  of  the  Holy  Grhost.  That  weakness  thfen  is  designed  to 
render  possible  the  temptation  (comp.  at  Matth.  iv,  1,  etc.),  which 
our  Lord  had  to  suffer,  in  order  to  become  the  conijueror  over  evH 
(Heb,  ii,  14,  17, 18,  iv,  15).  Thus  the  two  equally  necessary  points 
were  united  in  Christ ;  connexion  with  mankind  into  one  true  unity 
of  life,  and  exaltation  above  mankind,  that  he  might  lift  them  out 
of  their  misery.  {'Ofioiorri^  is  properly,  analogously  to  dyid-njg,  the 
being  like,  and  b^olaim,  that  made  like,  an  image.  Paul  uses  it,  how- 
ever, also  like  6tioi6Trig.  So  Bom,  i.  23,  v.  14,  vi,  5,  and,  besides, 
Phil.  ii.  7.  James  iii,  9,  djiolbiatg  is  found.  So  also  in  the  LXX., 
Gen.  i.  26.)  Now  if  the  sinfulness  of  human  nature  were  nothing 
but  a  mere  deficiency,  the  filling  of  humanity  with  the  life  of  the 
Son  of  Gtod  would  have  sufficed  to  remove  it.  But  since  beside  this 
deficiency  in  spiritual  life  there  is  a  real  disturbance  of  the  harmony 
in  the  inner  and  outer  man,  more  than  the  mere  incarnation  was  re- 
quisite, namely,  the  extirpation  of  the  guilt  and  the  restitution  of 
the  disturbed  order  by  the  establishment  of  a  central  point,  from 
which  harmony  might  pour  forth  through  all  the  spheres  of  life,  as 
discord  had  spread  itself  from  Adam  (comp.  at  Rom,  v,  12,  etc.)  This 
thought,  however,  ia  not  to  be  pressed  upon  the  Koi  nepl  dfiaprla^^ 
which  words  are  rather  to  be  connected  with  the  preceding  in  the 
simple  sense,  "  on  account  of  sin,"  "  by  reason  of  sin,"  as  ground  for 
the-  sending  of  the  Son  of  God  ;  but  it  lies  in  the  KareKpivs  ttjv  dfiap- 
Tiav  iv  T^  aapKi,  condemned  sin  in  theflesh.^   There  ia  no  foundation 

*  Neander  (apost.  Zeitalt.  B.  ii.  s.  544,  note),  eiplains  the  xarcxpiiie  T^vd/iaiiriaphj; 
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whatever  for  finding  in  the  mpl  AiiaQTlax:  a  reference  to  the  sacrificial 
death  of  Christ,  so  that  AfutpTla  =^  b*«  should  mean  sin-offering 
(comp.  at  2  Cor.  v.  21).  The  closing  worda  of  the  veree,  on  the  con- 
trary, express  most  decidedly  the  vicarious  and  atoning  death  of  the 
Saviour.  For-the  KareKpive,  oondemned,  evidently  looks  hackward  to 
the  ovS&v  KardKpifia,  no  condemnation  (viii.  1),  so  that  the  sense  of  the 
■words  is  this  :  no  KardnpLiia  falls  on  ihem,  because  he  took  it  on  him; 
he  stands,  therefore,  in  the  stead  of  mankind,  hears  what  should 
fall  on  them,  and  so  effects  all  which  the  law  could  not  effect,  which 
all  comprises  in  itself  the  reconciliation  of  God.  As,  therefore,  in 
the  sending  of  the  Son,  the  l(yve  of  God  expressed  itself,  so  in  the 
giving  of  Mm  up  his  righteousness  did;  while  the  Son  represents 
compassion,  in  that  of  his  ovm  accord  he  let  himself  he  sent  and 
given  up  to  death.  Thus  is  the  Divine  righteousness,  as  its  nature 
req^uires,  thoroughly  satisfied,  and  at  the  same  time  a  sinful  world 
is  saved  by  love.  For  the  sin  condemned  in  the  death  of  Christ  is 
not  the  sin  of  some,  but  the  sin  of  the  world,  which  the  Lord  bore 
in  his  flesh  (^i'  t^  aa^ni  sciL  airov),  so  that  the  words  are  equiv- 
alent to  the  saying  of  Peter  (1  Pet.  ii.  24):  rdf  Afiaprla^  ifiiuv  avrb^ 
dvi}vsy!cev  &v  riJ  aufiaTt  avrov  hri  to  fvAov,  he  himsdf  bore  ow 
sins,  etc.  How  Christ's  suffering  and  Christ's  death  can  be  the  suf- 
fering and  death  of  the  collective  body  (so  far  as  they  are  one  with 
him  in  faith),  became  perceptible  to  us  by  the  idea  of  the  represen- 
tation (comp.  at  V.  12,  etc.),  according  to  which  Christ  is  not  a  man 
but  the  man,  the  real  sum  and  comprisal  of  the  totality.  It  is  diffi- 
cult, however,  to  suppose  the  sin  of  the  collective  race  in  the  Holy 
One,  so  that  they  could  be  condemned  in  him  ;  for  it  may  be  con- 
ceived, how  the  Eedeemer  eould^  be  the  representative  of  the  holy 
part  of  mankind,  but  it  is  not  So  clear  how  he  was  able  to  represent 
the  unholy  also,  which  nevertheless  seems  to  foUow  from  that  lan- 
guage. As  this  consideration  was  not  entered  into  at  the  passage  v. 
12,  etc.,  the  following  notice  may  perhaps  help  to  remove  the  diffi- 
culty in  making  such  relation  perceptible.  As  there  is  but  one 
personality  in  the  regenerate  man,  and  yet  this  one  person  distinr- 
guishes  in  itself  the  old  and  new  man,  and  at  the  same  time 
acknowledges  both  as  its  own,  so  Christ  represented  in  the  Divine 
and  human  unity  of  his  pei^on  the  collective  members  of  a  race  that 
form  one  whole.  In  this  race  the  contrasts  of  the  old  and  of  the  new 
man  are  set  forth  as  tendencies  of  good  and  of  evil,  and  so  far,  then, 
as  Christ  represents  the  inseparable  and  indivisible  sum,  he  repre- 
gents  also  in  himself  the  tendency  of  sin.     Spiritually,  indeed,  his 

'■  he  took  away  sin,  broke  its  power,"  and  appeals  to  Jolin  lii.  31,  xvi.  11,  where,  liow- 
ever,  Kpivuv  means  sMctlj  eomioma.  Neander  cliooees  this  explanation  beoiuae  he 
thinlts  that  he  must  refer  uiWvaToi'  toS  vS/iou  to  the  KaTaxplvun  ~hv  i/iapTiav,  which  is  by 
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Jioly  Being  was  totally  separate  from  sin,  and  even  bodily  he  was 
connected  with  the  world  of  sin  but  loosely,  since  the  indwelling 
Spirit  was  gradually  raising  even  his  body,  while  yet  his  earthly 
eojourn  lasted,  from  the  humiliation  (raTrsivumg)  of  the  natural  life 
to  the  glory  (36^a)  of  the  Divine  ;  but  loose  as  this  his  bond  with  the 
sinful  world  was  in  itself,  so  intimate  did  it  become  through  that  love, 
that  fills  the  foreign  with  its  own  being.*  And  in  the  power  of  this 
love  the  Lord  identified  himself  essentially  with  sinful  humanity,  to 
which  he  stood  related  as  its  new  man  to  the  old.  As  therefore  the 
new  man  in  the  regenerate  thrusts  not  from  him  the  personality  that 
BtiU  bears  in  it  the  old  man,  but  even  identifies  himself  essentially 
with  it  and  bears  all  which  the  cumbrous  weight  of  the  old  man 
brings  with  it ;  neither  did  the  Saviour  in  his  sojourn  upon  earth 
thrust  humanity  from  him  for  having  in  it  still  its  old  man,  the  evil 
tendency  ;  but  he  penetrated  eyen  its  inmost  centre,  identified  him- 
self entirely  with  it,  and  though,  indeed,  he  bore  the  whole  pressure 
of  the  world's  sin  and  all  its  consequences,  a  sin  destined  to  feel  all 
the  weight  of  Divine  justice,  yet  even  thereby  he  won  his  very  ad- 
versaries, and  so  transformed  the  whole  into  himself.  Whilst  he 
then  first  became  like  maniind,  afterwards  mankind  became  like 
him  1  Accordingly  neither  the  taking  upon  himself  the  sin  of  the 
■worid  on  the  part  of  the  Son,  nor  the  laying  of  the  sin  upon  the  Son 
(.as  the  Lamb  of  Sacrifice)  on  the  part  of  the  ^Father,  is,  consistently 
with  this  representation,  to  be  considered  as  a  mere  act  of  the  will, 
which  bears  of  necessity  a  certain  arbitrary  character  ;  but  as  in- 
volved in  the  incarnation  itself.  Then  has  this  event  its  analogy  in 
every  act  of  comp^sionate  love.  Whoever  would  help  another  pant- 
ing under  a  heavy  burden,  must  go  under  it  and  bear  its  whole 
pressure  himself;  or,  to  give  an  esample  from  spiritual  things, 
whoever  would  bring  the  salvation  in  Christ  to  the  Negroes,  or  any 
other  rude  people,  must  enter  into  their  necessity,  must  bear  all  the 
burden  of  their  corrupted  sinful  nature,  must,  as  it  were,  first  be- 
come Uke  them,  to  form  them  Kke  himself.     Thus  also  does  the 

*  The  mystery  of  love,  whiet  eausoa  a  passing  over  into  a  foreign  being,  and  beoomea 
like  it,  without  giving  up  its  own  nature,  is  treatei  of  at  large  by  tlie  Apostle  Paul  under 
the  J^wv  of  mamiags,  especially  Bphes.  v.  25,  etc.  By  iJie  power  of  love  Christ  became 
entirely  as  the  sinful  world,  so  that  he,  sz  Luther's  expression  is,  could  say  with  (ruth, 
"poor  sinner  that  I  am,"  and  remained  notwithataniling,  in  his  nature,  specifically  sepa- 
rate from  sin.  He  only  changed  with  mankind,  tool;  their  sin  upon  himself  and  gave 
them  his  righteousness  and  blessedaess.  The  possibility  of  such  an  exchange  becomes 
perceptible  from  the  nature  of  evil.  Christ  could  not  love  sinful  humanity  as  hia  bride, 
if  it  were  substautially  sm ;  but  as  sin  only  cleaves  to  it,  Ito  loves  the  germ  of  lie  Divbe 
left  in  it.  If  now  sin  were  a  mere  negation  (jiii  ov),  it  could  not  well  be  seen  how  the  es- 
sential union  witb  this  Divine  germ  of  life  could  procure  suffermg  and  death  for  Christ ; 
but  if  sin  is  taken  to  be  real  disturbance  of  the  origmal  harmony  of  life,  such  an  union 
must  necessarily  have  iiad  as  its  consequence,  that  the  Redeemer  was  smitten  fay  the 
whole  violence  of  ttiat  discord  which,  ein  had  generated  upon  eaJ'th. 
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Lord  from  heaven  lower  himself  into  sinful  humanity,  and  hears 
essentially  its  sin,  with  all  its  consccLuences,  of  which  death  ia  the 
heaviest. 

(A  reference  of  ver.  3  to  the  active  ohedience  of  Christ  cannot 
without  violence  he  traced  in  the  words.  The  connexion  is  simply 
this :  "What  the  law  could  not  do,  Christ  can.  The  law  was  not 
able  to  take  away  the  condemnation ;  it  served  rather  only  to 
increase  it ;  but  Christ  takes  it  away,  in  that  he  takes  it  upon  him- 
self ;  this  cornea  to  pass  by  the  vicarious,  atoning  sacrifice  of  his 
death.  Unquestionably,  indeed,  it  equally  impHes  that  Christ  estab- 
lished absolute  righteousness,  else  the  condemnation  would  over 
again  have  generated  itself  m  man  :  hut  that  ia  not  the  chief  thought 
here;  it  is  in  ver.  4  that  we  have  the  definite  idea  of  active  ohe- 
dience. The  most  that  can  he  said  is,  that  as  it  must  constantly  be 
affirmed  of  the  hfe  of  Christ,  that  passive  and  active  obedience 
every  moment  penetrate  each  other  in  him,  so  even  his  surrenSr 
into  death  presupposes  the  highest  activity. — We  should  not  at  iv 
Tf  aapd  exactly  supply  airov,  nor  again  ™v  dvdp6n<^v  ovoav.  The 
expression  embraces  rather  the  flesh  of  Christ  and  of  men  together. 
He  represented  the  totality  ;  what,  therefore,  came  to  pass  in  him, 
came  to  pass  essentially  in  all.  However,  the  prevailing  idea  re- 
quires that  the  sentence  should  immediately  be  understood  as  com- 
pleted thus  :  eso?  Karesptve  Tijv  dfiaprtav  dvdp<im(^v  h  aapiu  XptffToB, 
God  condemned  the  sm  of  man  in.  thejlesh  of  Christ.) 

Yer.  4.— Now  immediately  upon  the  description  of  the  way  of 
God  in  sending  Christ  follows  the  deUneation  of  the  work  of  Christ; 
what  the  law  could  not,  the  gospel  is  able  to  do,  in  that  it  condemns 
dn,  namely,  to  caU  forth  in  man  the  state  of  true  hohness.     Evi- 


dently, then,  it  is  not,  according  to  the  context,  the  apostle's 
that  this  state  is  the  condition  of  partaking  in  Christ's  word,  but  the 
consequence.  He  presupposes  already  the  walking  according  to  the 
Spirit  (TreptTraTeiv  koto  -nvev^a),  and  this  again  the  experience  of  the 
redeeming  power  of  Christ  (vii.  25).  But  as  surely  as  the  Cathohc 
view  is  wrong,  so  surely  are  we  to  reject  that  exaggerated  view  of  the 
Protestant  interpreters  which  conceives  sanctification  as  entirely 
dissociated  from  the  forgiveness  of  sins.  Accordhig  to  the  genume 
doctrine  of  the  Reformers,  which  rests  upon  this  apostolic  passage, 
sancjificatioh  of  Ufe  necessarily  (although  at  first  m  germ  only) 
comes  with  the  appropriation  of  Christ's  work,  not,  however,  as  a 
stated  condition,  but  rather  as  consequence  of  the  forgiveness  im- 
parted in  free  grace  without  condition. 

(The  T^Xijpu&q  iv  rifuv  immistakeably  indicates  that  sanctifieation 
ofJife  is  none  of  man's,  own  work,  hut  that  God  in  Christ  perfects 
it  in  man';  hence  St'  a^ToC  only  need  he  supphed.  We  do  not  fulfil 
the  law,  but  the  work  of  Christ  is  our  work  ;  by  his  Spirit  he  im- 
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parts  his  righteouBness  and  holiness  unto  us.  The  perfection  of 
every  individual,  therefore,  in  Christ's  life  is  to  he  considered  as 
already  completed,  entirely'  according  to  viii.  30  ;  as  in  his  death 
the  sin  of  every  individual  appears  condemned. — The  expression 
Sisaiuixa  rov  vo^tov  comprises  all  which  the  law  ca.n  in  any  respect 
■whatever  require ;  it  is  absolute  Siicaioairvj}  considered  as  the  com- 
mand of  God. — The  addition  rotf  /i-^  ko-to.  cajwca  s.  t.  A.,  would  seem, 
however,  to  define  the  ?}/«:(?  more  nearly,  so  that  the  sense  is  :  this 
effect  of  Christ's  appearing  applies  only  to  those  who  walk  after  the 
Spirit,  and  have  therefore  experienced  in  themselves  the  work  im- 
plied at  vii.  25,  Christ's  work,  indeed,  is  reckoned  for  all,  hut  it 
reveals  itself,  in  its  sanctifying  efficacy,  only  when  man  appropri- 
ates it  personally.) 

Vers.  5,  6.— This  state  of  spiritual  walking  {Kard,  -nvevjia  ■nspnra- 
Tfiv)  Paul  now  describes  more  nearly  hy  its  contrast.  It  is  that, 
namely,  in  which  the  heliever  tarries  here  below,  until  his  bodily 
glorification  (viii.  11);  for  if  the  state  be  capable  of  a  heightening  in 
itself,  yet  man  can  never  get  beyond  it  in  his  earthly  life.  Its  proper 
character,  however,  is  hest  perceived  by  the  /card  adpKa  -nepniarElv, 
walking  after  the  fle,sh^  =  to,  t^^-  aapico^  ippovelVj  being  carnally 
minded,  =  <l>p6vrifia  rfjg  aagnd^,  =  &v  aa^id  elvai  (ver.  9),  and  =^  Kara 
adpica  ^^v  (ver.  12).  AH  this  is  consecjuent  on  nara  adgna  elvai,  wMcb 
expression  is  of  like  signification  with  yeyewriy,evov  Ik  Tff^  aagK6^ 
(John  iii.  6).  The  apostle  certainly  intends  by  this  no  life  of  open 
wickedness,  but  the  very  state  described  vii.  14-24,  in  which  the 
voCe  ia  taken  captive  by  the  law  of  sin  in  the  flesh.  Tothis,tw(Je  yap 
6vvaTat,for  neither  can  it  ie  (viii.  7),  in  connexion  with  the  dSyvarw 
Tov  vo/iov  (viii.  3),  most  distinctly  points.  But  then  "  the  walking 
after  the  Spirit"  (-Trepwaretv  tcard  Tzvsvfia  =  ^ppoveiv  rd  tov  •nvevftarog 
—  (ptf^rj^a  TOV  wvEVfiaToi;  =  iv  vvtii^ri  slvw.  ver.  9,  and  =^  -Kvevfiart 
dysoBat  ver.  14 — all  this  is  consequent  on  Kara  nveiiita  elvatj  which 
expression  is  of  like  signification  with  ysyewTjitevw  in  tov  nvevjiOTOC, 
John  iii.  6)  is  the  very  state  described  vii.  25,  in  which  the  vovg  can 
serve  the  Divine  law,  and  the  adp^  only  remains  subjected  to  the  law 
of  sin.  The  walking  after  the  Spirit  does  not,  therefore,  exclude 
attacks  on  the  part  of  sin,  temptations  of  the  flesh,  even  single 
smaller  transgressions  {1  John  ii.  1);  but  the  direction  of  the  whole 
inn&r  man  to  God,  and  the  victory  over  sin  essentially,  and  in  the 
■whole,  is  thereby  asserted.  The  advance  in  the  new  man,  de- 
velopment in  the  walking  in  the  Spirit,  is  altogether  not  to  be 
considered  as  a  gradual  transition  of  the  old  man  into  the  new,  or 
as  a  constantly  progressing  conversion  of  the  former  into  the  latter  ; 
but  as  in  the  aggregate  of  mankind,  the  tares  are  developed  beside 
the  wheat,  and  good  and  evil  perfect  themselves  in  parallel  series,  so 
does  the  old  man  continue  to  the  last  beside  the  new  man  :  and  it 
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may  not  be,  that  the  further  the  spiritual  development  advancea,  so 
much  the  nearer  an  approximation  tabes  place  between  them,  but 
the  reverae  ;  as  spirit  and  flesh  lust  continually  against  each  other, 
BO  must  the  Christ  in  us  lust  more  and  more  against  the  old  Adam. 
The  right  conception  of  this  relation  is  for  this  reason  of  the  highest 
importance,  that  the  yiew  entertained  of  it  by  the  regenerate  man 
will  modify  and  determine  his  whole  efibrt  at  sanctification.  If  ■ 
he  seeks  gradually  to  improve  the  old  man  in  him,  and  to  wash  it 
clean,  he  not  only  undertakes  a  labour  utterly  in  vain,  hut  he  is  also 
in  constant  danger  of  falling  back  under  the  law,  as  happened  to 
the  Galatians  ;  nay,  this  very  endeavour  is  properly  the  commence- 
ment of  the  relapse.  The  old  man  cannot  be  sanctified,  but  he  must 
be  crucified,  that  is,  in  s&lf-dmial  given  imfo  death.^  From  the 
Spirit,  therefore,  a  constant  war  must  be  kept  up  against  the  flesh 
and  its  lusts.  This  conflict,  however,  is  but  the  negative  side  in  the 
life  of  the  regenerate ;  the  positive  activity  that  furthers  his  new 
life  is  the  constant  keeping  up  of  intercouree  with  the  ol:^nator 
and  the  abiding  well-spring  of  this  new  life.  Thereby  he  receives  in 
ever  increasing  measure  the  Spirit  {T^vsvtta)  from  above,  and  the  man 
bom  of  grace  lives  and  grows,  too,  ever  advancing  in  grace  and  by 
grace.  So  the  man  shares  rightly  law  and  gospel ;  the  new  man 
lives  in  the  gospel,  the  sharpest  law  is  given  to  the  old  man  by  the 
new,  and  without  being  under  the  law,  the  man  is  stCl  not  without 
law,  but  is  living  with  the  law  of  God,  of  which,  certainly,  the  old 
man  is  only  in  need,  since  the  new  man  has  it  in  his  very  nature ;  he 
can  not  sin  (1  John  iii.  9),  ss  little  as  the  sun  can  darken.  Regarded 
from  a  human  point  of  view,  moreover,  the  possibility  of  apostacy 
remains  still  for  every  regenerate  man  upon  every  grade  of  develop- 
ment, even  upon  the  highest :  that  is,  that  the  new  man  may  be 
thrust  aside  by  the  old  ;  but  just  as  decidedly  we  must  say,  that, 
regarded  from  the  Divine  point  of  view,  it  is  impossible  for  the  elect 
of  God  to  he  overpowered  by  sin.  Were  it  possible  with  one,  it 
would  be  so  with  all,  and  then  God's  plans  would  be  dependent  upon 
man's  fidelity ;  it  might  happen  that  the  whole  world  fell  away. 
This  is,  of  course,  inconceivable,  and  impossible  (Matth.  xxiv.  24)! 
Hence,  as  iil  Christ's  temptation,  so  freedom  and  necessity  penetrate 
each  other  in  the  regenerate  ;  their  relation  will  be  treated  more  at 
lai^e  at  chaps,  ix.  and  xi. 

(In  the  (jipovElv,  <pp6v7j[ta,  the  permanent  direction  of  the  whole  in- 
ward being  towards  something,  is  expressed  ;  this  alone  determines 
the  true  character  of  the  man.     [Comp.  my  opusc.  theol.  pag.  159.] 

*  In  thia  spiritual  death  of  tbs  old  man  the  law  of  the  Old  Teatament  mamtaina  its 
full  right  when  it  requires  the  death  of  the  sinner.  But  the  gracious  and  rigfiieous  God  so 
flilfils  his  atrict  justice,  that  he  makes  life  itself  the  tiller,  so  that  he  who  dies  in  the  old 
man  tet  flndi  m  his  very  death  tho  true  life. 
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At  viii.  6,  comp,  the  parallel,  vi.  23,  where,  however,  foi^  stands 
alone,  while  here  slgijVTj  is  imited  with  it.) 

Vers.  6-8. — The  reaaon  why  carnal  mindedness  worlra  death,  ia 
no  other  than  this  :  because  this  disposition  separates  from  God  (the 
Fountain  of  Life).  That  which  is  akin  to  him  alone  can  please  the 
Holy  One,  but  the  carnal  mind  is  unable  to  generate  anything  well- 
pleasing  to  God  :  even  its  good  works  are  an  abomination  to  him, 
because  they  come  from  impure,  selfish  motives.  No  one,  however, 
can  set  himself  free  from  himself ;  a  higher  love  must  come,  that 
attracts  him  more  than  his  own  self.  The  notion  of  sxOpa,  enmity, 
must  not  be  softened.  The  carnal  man  hates  God,  for  he  sees  in 
him  the  robbor  only  of  his  lust  ;  and  God  hates  him  according  to  his 
holiness ;  the  two  are  absolutely  and  irreconcilably  against  each 
other.  But  with  this  God  hates  not  man  as  such,  he  loves  him 
rather,  but  he  hates  the  sin  in  Lim.  This  holy  hate  passes  to  the 
regenerate  ;  he  hates  in  himself  and  others  sin  and  carnal  minded- 
ness,  without  hating  men. 

(The  inability  in  the  vov^  to  submit  to  the  Divine  law  [viii.  3],  ia 
the  cause  of  the  conflict  [vii.  23],  and  so  of  the  want  of  peace.  The 
ability  to  fuM  the  law  [viii.  4]  has  God's  approval,  as  his  own  work, 
and  it  gives  the  soul  the  taste  of  peace  with  God.  Ver.  8,  66  forms 
no  antithesis,  but  only  carries  on  the  same  thought.) 

Ver.  9. — Here,  then,  the  apostle  makes  the  transition  to  his 
readers,  whom  he  naturally  treats  as  regenerate,  who  walk  after  the 
Spirit.  I" or  if  elTTep  seems  to  express  a  doubt,  it  is  only  seeming,  as 
it  is  not  to  be  construed  here  like  si  modo,  but  as  siquidem,  as  a  sure 
and  certain  presupposition,  (Comp.  thereon  Hartung's  Partikel- 
lehre.  Part  i.  p.  327,  etc.,  344,  etc.,  where  n^p  in  its  relation  to  yi  in 
its  fundamental  meaning,  is  admirably  developed.)  The  Spirit's  be- 
ing in  the  behever  is  conceived  as  an  oUeXv,  dwelling,  of  him,  like  vii, 
18,  where  the  dwelling  of  sin  in  the  flesh  was  spoken  of.  The  Divine 
Spirit  dwells,  of  course,  in  that  part  of  human  nature  most  kindred 
to  him,  in  the  Trvev/ia  or  vovg.  The  obcsTv,  dwelling,  however,  is 
opposed  to  that  transient  presence  and  inspu'ation  of  the  Spirit, 
which  appears  in  the  Old  Testament,  in  the  prophets,  for  which  the 
word  ^i&ptaOat  is  used  (2  Pet.  i  21),  in  contrast  to  the  aysrjQai,  of  the 
New  Testament  (ver.  14 ;  Galat.  v.  18),  by  which  the  constant,  un- 
broken operation  of  the  indwelhng  Spirit  is  signified,  the  life  of 
Christ  in  us,  Gtalat.  ii.  20.  The  ohuv  is  therefore  like  the  jtsveiVj 
abiding,  of  John  (comp.  at  John  i.  33,  in  the  comm.),  and  the  having 
the  Spirit  (^;t«v  nvevfia),  which  occurs  in  the  verse  before  us.  In  the 
latter  expression  the  man  appears  as  though  he  were  the  possessor 
and  governor  of  the  Spirit,  that  yet,  however,  possesses  him,  and 
governs  his  inmost  being,  by  which  idea  the  being  Ms  {hnv  airrov) 
at  the  end  of  the  verse  is  to  be  explained  ;  to  be  Christ's,  is  to  be  a 
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mranber  of  him,  to  be  governed,  guided  by  him.  The  opposite  would 
be  slvat  Sml36Xm>,  to  belong  to  the  devil,  comp.  at  John  viii  44.  But 
in  feet  the  man  also  possesses  the  Spirit  within  him  (as  the  husband 
indeed  is  the  lord  of  the  wife,  but  yet  the  wife  also  possesses  the  hus- 
band), in  so  tar,  namely,  as  he  may  drive  him  away  by  unfaithfukess, 
nay,  in  so  far  as  he  has  the  privilege  of  conducting  this ,  Spirit  accord- 
ing to  the  intended  aim  (1  Cor.  xiv.  32).  The  words  d  6i  nq  nvevjia 
"K^gtmov  ova  £%«(,  and  if  any  one  hath  not  the  Spirit  of  Christ,  point 
to  this  possibility  of  apostacy,  for  the  CLuestion  here  cannot  be  of 
entire  unbelievers ;  either,  therefore,  apostates  must  be  meant,  or 
at  least  those  who  are  in  conflict  indeed  against  sin,  but  have  not 
yet  experienced  the  redeeming  power  of  Christ  (vii.  25),  At  all 
events  the  words  would  seem  to  contain  the  warning,  that  the  bene- 
fits of  ChriBt  are  only  to  be  appropriated  when  a  man  is  conscious 
by  faith,  and  the  Spirit  received  in  faith,  of  being  a  member  in  the 
body  of  Christ.  The  possession  of  this  Spirit  of  Christ,  however,  is 
of  course  not  to  be  measured  by  the  meie  feeling,  the  agreeable  sen- 
sation of  the  nearness  of  God,  of  comfort,  of  spiritual  joy  (for  this 
is  too  fleetmg,  and  the  state  of  grace  may  be  entirely  unimpaired, 
even  in  great  barrenness  and  dryness  ;  nay,  in  the  progress  of  the 
inward  life,  the  sweet  sensations  of  the  first  young  love  ai-e  almost 
ever  disappearing),  but  by  its  real  efects  and  frmts.  If  the  man 
observes  not  these  in  himself,  and  temptations  at  the  same  time 
increase  and  strengthen,  then  at  all  events  he  is  in  a  doubtful,  and 
contested  state, 

(It  is  to  be  observed  that  the  apostle,  from  vers.  8-11,  uses  6& 
six  times  in  succession.  The  expressions  ttvsvim  Oeov  and  Xptorow 
alternate  [comp.  besides,  ver.  11, 14]  ;  nvev^ia  ajiov  might  have  been 
said  [comp,  ver.  16],  For  Father,  Son  and  Spirit  are  One,  although 
not  One  Person;  "  I  am  in  the  Father  and  the  Father  is  in  Me," 
saith  the  Lord.  [Comp.  the  Oomm.  at  John  x.  30,  xiv.  10.) 
The  bachground  of  the  whole  representation  before  the  soul  of 
liie  apostle  is,  that  whosoever  is  not  Christ's  belongs  to  the  king- 
dom of  darkness.  Independent,  man  cannot  be,  by  virtue  of 
his  whole  constitution;  he  cannot  stand  between  light  and  dark- 
ness ;  he  must  ever  inefine  to  the  one  or  the  other.  Comp.  at  John 
viii  44.) 

Vei^.  10  11. — The  apostle,  in  conclusion,  points  at  last  to  the 
highest  sta^  of  the  perfection  of  individual  life,  to  the  glorification 
of  the  body.  As  it  was  said  in  Paradise,  "  if  thou  eatest  of  the  tree 
of  knowledge  of  good  and  evil,  thou  shalt  surely  die,"  so  does  the 
enjoyment  of  the  true  tree  of  hfe,  of  Christ,  bring  again  to  perfect 
life,  even  of  the  body.®     This  p^sage  has  its  commentary  in  John 

*  De  "Wette's  remark,  ad  loo.,  is  pertinent:  "An  mwm-d  iodUyspmlital  process  is  here 
spoken  o^  not  aa  eyent  ooeuning  from  without,  aa  the  resurrection  ia  usoallj  understooii." 
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vi.,  -where  Christ  represents  himself  as  the  life  in  aU  respects,  even 
of  the  body.  Whatever,  therefore,  at  the  transition  into  the  state 
of  regeneration  (vii.  25)  still  remained,  viz.,  "  the  serving  with  the 
flesh  the  law  of  sin"  (Sovkeveiv  ry  (TopKt  Tofiw  iJftapri^a?),  is  here  like- 
wise considered  as  overcome  ;  the  body  also  experiences  redemption 
(viii.  23).  As  iody  stands  here  instead  of  the  previous  Jlesh,  it  is 
clear  that  the  apostle  means  decidedly  the  material  portion  of  hu- 
man existence,  of  conise,  however,  in  union  with  the  whole  psychical 
life,  without  which  there  is  neither  aHfia  nor  adp^,  but  Kpeag.  But  if 
the  body  is  here  called  dead  (vEupdv),  it  is  self-evident  that  this  ex- 
pression is  not  to  sonify  absolute  deadness,  for  it  is  intended  to 
describe  the  living  body  itself,  in  its  natural  constitution  ;  it  is  to 
be  taken  rather  as  dpoprta  vespa,  vii.  8.  The  ajiapna,  sin,  is  called 
dead,  because  it  does  not  yet  express  and  make  itself  known  in  its 
true  nature,  so  neitlier  does  the  body,  which,  according  to  its  original 
destination,  is  something  far  more  glorious  than  it  now  appears. 
Hence  it  cannot  be  said  that  ve/tpdf  is  =  emjrSg  ;  the  latter  expres- 
sion is  used  in  its  proper  physical  sense,  viz.,  mortal,  as  applicable 
only  to  the  living ;  but  the  former  is  used  in  a  figurative  sense. 
Therefore  the  passage  would  be  entirely  perverted,  if,  instead  of  te- 
Kpov,  6v7]t6v  should  be  put.  For  this  sinful  state  certainly  the  dead- 
ness of  the  body  is  so  far  good,  as  it  lessens  the  susceptibility  to  the 
disturbing  and  painful  impressions  of  the  outward  world  (whence 
the  nobler  bodily  nature  of  Ohrisfc  must  have  enhanced  hia  suffering), 
hut  it  remains  still  a  most  imperfect  state,  which  must  be  overcome. 
A  sure  pledge,  then,  for  the  glorification  of  a  man's  own  body  is 
given  by  the  consciousness  of  that  awakening  power  dwelling  in  the 
Spirit  of  God,  which  has  verified  itself  in  the  waking  of  Christ  from  the 
dead,  Finally,"  the  apostle  so  represents  the  resurrection,  as  though 
it  were  merely  something  imparted  to  the  holy,  as  though  there  were 
Ho  resurrection  of  the  wicked.  It  might  certainly  be  said  here,  that  ' 
Paul  is  treating  only  of  the  course  of  the  development  of  the  faithful, 
that  the  wicked  are  out  of  the  question  ;  but  by  the  similar  repre- 
sentation, 1  Cor.  XV.  22,  where  the  glance  of  the'apostle  seems  to 
comprehend  all  men,  and  by  the  circumstance  that  he  never  makes 
mention  of  the  resurrection  of  the  wicked,  and  once  only  of  eternal 
damnation  (2  Thess,  i.  9),  the  matter  becomes  more  difficult.  The 
difficulty,  however,  liiust  be  reserved  for  further  discussion  at  the 
passage  adduced  from  the  Epiatle  to  the  Corinthians. 

(Upon  the  doctrine  of  the  glorified  body  comp.  more  particularly 
at  1  Cor.  sv.;  2  Cor.  v.  It  has  been  incidentally  noticed  at  John  vi., 
Even  BO ;  without  this  conception  the  scriptural  doctrine  of  the  bodily  glorification,  which 
is  ooMtantly  represented  as  akeady  in  proceea  here  below  (comp,  especially  at  2  Cor.  it. 
10,  11),  would  be  thoroughly  uniatelligiblo.  But  this  gradually  forming  life  of  our  glori- 
fied material  nature  is  in  many,  as  hy  a  flash  of  lightning,  iastantaneotislj  manifested  (1 
Cor.  Kv.  62),  and  ao  is  the  resurrection  of  tie  di    ' 
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and  at  tlie  history  of  the  reBurrection.— By  the  readings  fwi-,  ^,  the 
contrast  to  veKpov  is  intended  to  be  more  distinctly  shewn  ;  for  that 
reason,  however,  f&n}  is  surely  the  original  reading.— if'  dimpriag  and 
6ia  SiicaioavvTig  might  have  heen  said  ;  hut  the  accusative  points  not 
BO  much  to  the  means  as  to  the  presence,  "  on  account  of  the  sin  ex- 
isting in  the  body,  on  account  of  the  righteousness  communicated  by 
the  vovg." — Ainaioavvrj  ia  here  also  the  state  of  diitaiov  slvai,  the  Siicoaw- 
eijvai: — ZuoTToieTv  is  used  of  the  bodily  awakening  according  to  1  Cor. 
XV,  22.— At  the  close  of  ver.  11,  also,  the  text.  rec.  has  the  easier  read- 
ing of  did  c.  genit.  D.E.F.G-.,  however,  several  translations,  and  many 
of  the  Fathers,  have  the  accusative.  Lachmann,  with  Knapp,  has 
decided  for  the  usual  reading ;  Grieshach,  Koppe,  Kiickert,  Eeiche,  on 
the  other  hand,  decide  for  the  accusative.  This  I  too  hold  as  more 
appropriate,  but  not  so  much  because  I  regard,  with  Reiche,  the  gen- 
itive as  havmg  arisen  firom  dogmatic  principles  [in  order  to  represent 
tlte  Holy  Ghost  as  operating  more  independently],  hut  simply  for  the 
sake  of  the  context,  in  connexion  with  the  stronger  critical  authorities, 
and  the  apparently  simpler  sense  yielded  by  the  genitive.  The 
accusative  represents  the  indwelling  of  the  Spirit  as  a  pledge  of  the 
future  glorification  of  the  body  ;  and  this  enters  best  into  the  train 
of  Paul's  ideas.  ''Evoik&u  is  found  besides  at  2  Cor.  vi.  16  ;  Col.  iii. 
16  of  Divine  influence  spiritually  penetrating  the  human  spirit. 
Everything  material  is  here  of  course  to  be  excluded,  but  the  real 
nevertheless  to  be  maintained  ;  such  expressions  are  not  to  be  re- 
duced to  mere  Oriental  phrases  ;  they  rather  possess  life  and  being. 
As  surely  as  the  spirit  ia  immaterial,  yet  really  dwells  in  the  mate- 
rial body,  so  surely  does  the  Divine  Spirit  penetrate  and  unite  with 
the  human,  without  annulling  his  essence,  or  confounding  his  inward 
laws ;  for  the  human  spirit  is  the  very  organ  of  the  Divine,  and  that 
is  a  perverse  state  [sin]  if  ho  is  not  workmg  in  it.  "We  have  too 
Kttle  knowledge  of  the  substance  of  .the  spirit  thoroughly  to  under- 
stand such  penetrarion  of  spirit  by  Spiiit ;  meanwhile  nature  offers 
analogies  not  to  be  rejected  in  the  material,  for  instance,  the  pene- 
tratioa  of  electric  or  magnetic  streams.) 

Vers.  12,  13. — These  verses  seem  to  interrupt  the  chain  of  the 
discourse,  which  proceeds  again,  in  strict  connexion  with  the  fore- 
going at  ver.  14.  They  give  the  impression  of  a  commenced 
exhortation,  which  is  not  completely  carried  out.  "We  might 
form  a  strict  connexion  by  referring  the  fiiXXeTs  dno&v^oKeiv,  ye  shall 
die,  and  ?^aso9e,  ye  shall  live,  definitely  to  the  glorification  of  the 
body,  with  the  following  sense  :  "  Since  such  glory  (of  bodily  trans- 
fonnation)  awaits  us,  we  are  bo  much  the  more  obligated  to  Hve  ac- 
cording to  the  spirit,  that  we  may  not  lose  such  glorification,  but 
receive  it."  Then  "  the  mortifying  the  deeds  of  the  body"  would 
very  fitly  denote  advancing  bodily  sanctification,  which  is  considered 
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as  a  means  to  bodily  gloriflcation.  And  the  "  dying"  and  "  living" 
■would  not  merely  indicate  the  general  states  of  misery  and  happi- 
ness (which,  after  the  special  glorification  of  the  body,  would  be 
but  tame),  but  render  prominent  the  obtaining  and  losing  thia 
gra^ie  of  bodily  gloriflcation.  Now  that  ^v,  living,  should  signify 
glorification,  can  make  no  difficulty,  for  this  is  in  fact  the  con- 
summation of  life,  and  therefore,  at  John  vi.  40,  and  frecLuently, 
^o)ijv  ali^viav  S^etv,  having  eternal  life,  stands  equivalent  to  the 
being  raised  up  at  the  last  day.  It  might,  however,  appear 
more  difficult,  that  lisXXere  dnoOi^msiv  should  mean  :  "  Ye  wiU 
not  obtain  the  resurrection."  Still,  if  we  consider  that  at  John  yi 
50,  fi^  dTiodavelv,  not  dying,  also  is  used  as  —  dvdaraai^  h>  ry  iaxdry 
^fiipji,  reswrreotion  in  the  last  day,  consecLuently,  that  "dying" 
is  taken  as  equivalent  to  not  attaining  to  the  resurrection,  and 
that,  further,  the  apostle  supposed  the  time  of  our  Lord's  com- 
ing again  to  be  near,  and  was  hoping  still  to  be  while  in  the 
body  clothed  upon  (2  Cor.  v,  3,  etc.);  then  the  bodily  dying  of  the 
carnal  may,  without  hesitation,  be  taken  synonymously  with  the  loss 
of  bodily  glorification  ;  and  it  cannot  here  be  taken  otherwise,  if  a 
strict  connexion  is  to  unite  this  verse  with  what  precedes  and  fol- 
lows. The  mere  genecal  observation,  that  those  who  walk  after  the 
flesh  die,  would  be,  for  the  special  thoughts  immediately  preceding 
and  following,  altogether  too  feeble,  and  a  mere  repetition  of  what 
was  said  at  viii.  6,  etc. 

(Comp.  upon  dipsiXhr/^  at  i.  14.  The  relation  of  debtor  has  re- 
ference to  the  connexion  entered  into  with  Christ.  [Comp.  vi.  18.] — 
The  npo^eiq,  deeds,  denote  here  the  individual  sinful  tendencies  of  the 
old  man,  his  members,  as  it  were,  which  must  be  crucified  [Gal.  v. 
24].  The  life  of  the  regenerate,  therefore,  as  already  observed,  is  to  be 
a  gradual  crucifying  of  the  old  man,  not  a  bettering  of  it ;  the  holy, 
but  imparted  life,  is  in  the  new  man  only.  So  the  man  becomes  per- 
fect, and  yet  continues  poor  in  humility,  for  what  he  has  is  God's 
work,  not  his  property. — The  reading  (JopKog  is  seemingly  more  con- 
formable to  usage  than  aihfiaroq,  but  for  that  reason  it  is  certainly 
a  mere  correctioiu  Paul  uses  amjia  also  in  such  combinations ; 
comp.  vii.  24.) 

Vera.  14,  15. — Most  naturally  now,  with  the  above  explanation 
of  the  preceding  verses,  the  subject  continues.  The  mortifying  of 
the  deeds  of  the  flesh  is  a  being  led  by  the  Spirit,  and  therefore  not 
(like  the  former  striving  described  vii,  14-24)  an  anxious  legal  task- 
work, but  a  labouring  in  joyous  spirit,  as  for  one's  own  cause,  as  the 
sons  of  the  house  work  for  themselves  in  their  Father's  business. 
We  do  not  deny  ourselves,  in  order  to  be  saved  thereby,  but  because, 
by  grace,  we  are  saved  in  hope.  Participation  in  the  suff'erings  of 
the  Son  of  God,  icar'  iSoxi^>  secures  also  our  participation  in  his 
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glory,  that  ia,  in  entire  perfection,  the  glorification  eren  of  the  body 
(viii.  17-23).  Those  who  are  bom  of  the  flesh  are  flesh,  those  bora 
of  the  Spirit  are  spirit  (John  iii.  6).  All  the  spiritual  (nvevfiaTinoi) 
therefore,  in  the  true  sense  of  the  word,  are  children  of  God,  of  the 
absolute  Spirit  (John  iv.  24).  Thus  Paul  reaches  by  1- 
duction  the  idea  of  "  sons  of  Grod"  {vloi  Qeov),  which  1 
as  the  thread  of  hie  argument  until  ver.  17,  and  stiU  pursues  in  the 
following  weighty  section  (from  viii.  18).  The  being  led  by  the  Spirit 
of  Q-od  {Syeodai  Trvevfuin  Geoii),  accordingly,  is  not  to  be  understood 
of  the  influence  of  a  fijreign  power,  giving,  as  it  were,  its  impulse 
from  without,  but  is  to  be  considered  as  the  element  of  life,  as 
determining  the  character  and  being,  so  that  the  Spirit  of  God 
generates  also,  where  he  works,  a  higher  heavenly  consciousness,  a 
man  of  God,  a  son  of  God.=*  This  sonship  of  God,  however,  men 
receive  merely  as  derived,  from  the  orignal  Son,  the  Logos,  the 
fiovwyeiTjc  and  n-pwroroKOf  (viii.  29).  The  difference  of  dyeaBai  (Galat. 
v.  18)  and  <pepeadai  (2  Pet.  i.  21)  was  spoken  of  above  at  ver.  9. 
But  here  Paul  is  not  contrasting  the  permanency  of  the  Spirit's 
operation  in  the  New  Testament,  with  its  alternatiag  character  in  the 
Old,  but  boHdage  with  freedom  or  sonship.  In  the  Old  Testament, 
God  meets  man  as  the  holy,  righteous  principle,  foreign  to  the  sinner, 
living  externally  to  manhind,  opposing  to  him  his  strict  requirements 
and  awakening  the  fear  of  God  (0o'3o?  tov  Geov),  the  beginning  of 
Wisdom  (Ps.  cxi.  10);  in  the  New  Testament,  on  the  contrary,  God 
appears  in  Christ  most  ultimately  connected  and  allied  with  man- 
kind, awakening  therefore  that  love,  which  in  its  perfection  drives 
away  all  fear  (1  John  iv.  18),  and  not  only  requires,  hut  gives  also 
what  it  requires.  But  God  gives  nothing  of  less  value  than  his  own 
being  and  nature,  because  nothing  is  enough  for  him  but  himself; 
therefore  is  the  state  of  freedom  in  love  identical  with  sonship.  As 
spirit  bom  of  Spirit,  therefore,  the  believers  of  the  New  Testament 
are  greater  than  the  greatest  that  are  born  of  woman  (Matth,  si. 
11),  children,  namely,  of  the  heavenly  mother,  the  Jerusalem  above 
(GaL'iv.  26). 

(Upon  vlh^  Qmv  comp.  the  observations  at  Luke  i.  35.  The  phrase 
differs  from  renvrrv  6.  vers.  16,  21  only  by  expressing  more  definitely 
the  developed  conBciousness  of  being  a  son,  while  reKvov  denotes 
only  the  origin  itself.  ~  The  latter  name,  therefore,  does  not  occur  as 
applied  to  Christ,  The  meagre  reduction  of  this  Divine  sonship 
to  the  Divine  attachment  to  believers  is  utterly  untenable ;  this  at- 
tachment is  to  be  considered  a  mere  consequence  of  the  essential 
transformation,  the  birth  from  the  Spirit ;  God  loves  the  faithful, 

*  Comp.,  as  parallel,  the  espreasion  of  Olympiodorus  (Comm.  in  PM.  Aloib,  p,  123,  edit 
Creuzer) ;  nfiiiTTov  to  Btod^  iyeaBai,  5  i5f  iavTOv,  it  is  better  to  be  led  dy  the  deity  (km  by 
one's  seff. 
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because  he  hm  made  them  accepted  in  the  Beloved  [Ephes.  i.  6], — 
With  el^  <p6Qov  would  naturally  have  heen  coi;itraeted  nl^  aya-nTp,  but 
the  utterance  of  Abha  is  itself  to  be  construed  as  the  expreeaion  of 
love,^ — The  reading  dsUta^  came  perhaps  into  the  textmerelyfrom 
theparallelofSTim.i.TjWhereTiTeti/iafcAtaf  is  opposed  to  the  rrvevfia 
Swdiimg  Koi  dydmjg. — UdXiv  is  to  be  connected  with  d^  tpSjiov;  the 
omission  of  the  word  in  some  unimportant  Codd.  arises  perhaps  from 
the  false  application  of  it  to  iXapsTSj  which  must  have  made  ndXiv 
appear  strange,  because  no  actual  communication  of  the  Spirit  is 
spoken  of  in  the  Old  Testament. — The  word  vlodeaia  is  used  only  by 
Paul  [Eom.  viii.  23,  is.  4  ;  Galat.  iv.  5  ;  Ephea.  i.  5],  It  signifies 
acceptance  to  the  state  of  children,  and  presupposes,  therefore,  that 
those  accepted  had  not  been  children.  Hence  it  is  clear  that  the 
expression  has  no  reference  to  physical  existence,  by  which  all  nat- 
ural men  also  are  children  of  God,  but  to  spiritual  life  only.  In  re- 
ference to  this,  natural  men  are  without  God  in  the  world,  strangers 
and  enemies  to  him  (Ephes.  ii.  12);  in  Christ  they  are  first  ordained 
to  the  state  of  children  (Ephes.  i.  5).  .The  expression  of  the  filial 
consciousness  is  the  cry  of  Abba,  which  of  courae  is  only  to  be  un- 
derstood of  the  true  expression  of  the  inward  life, — 'Afiffd, ,  sss, 
Chald.  form  of  as.  The  6  Trar^p  is  the  Hebrew  vocative,  whence  the 
conjecture,  8  naTijpj  is  untenable.  The  choice  of  the  Chaldaio  word 
is  not,  with  Eeiche,  to  be  referred  to  the  prayer  of  Christ  [Mark  xiv. 
86],  nor,  with  Winer  (at  Gal.  iv.  6),  to  the  circumstance  that 
well-known  prayers  of  the  Jews  began  so  ;  but  to  the  form  of  the 
word.  Abba,  like  papa,  can  he  spoken  by  the  mouth  even  of  stam- 
mering childhood,  and  properly,  therefore,  characterizes  genuine 
child-like  disposition  and  manner.) 

Ver.  16. — In  this  state  of  affiliation,  then,  the  witness  of  our  own 
spirit  is  pervaded  by  that  of  the  Divine  Spirit  in  a  peculiar  manner. 
The  one  that  properly  gives  witness  in  this  testimonium  spiritiis  is 
the  Divine  Spirit :  the  human  spirit  is  rather  the  receiver  of  the  wit- 
ness from  him,  as  it  is  said  :  Spirit  witnesseth  that  Spirit  is  truth 
(1  John  v.  6) ;  that  is,  the  Spirit  needs  no  witness  but  himself  for 
his  truth,  he  has  it  wholly  in  himself ;  as  the  light  is  and  can  be 
attested  by  nothing  but  itself.  But  as  the  physical  light  needs 
an  eye,  a  receptive  feculty,  in  order  to  be  perceived,  and  as  this  is 
itself  light,  so  is  the  spiritual  hght,  the  vovq  (the  human  nvsvixa) 
the  eye  for  the  Divine  Spirit.  Finally,  it  was  observed  before 
(at  ver.  9)  that  this  witness  of  the  Spirit  consists  not  merely  in 
feeling  (1  John  iii.  19),  but  comprehends  his  whole  inward  and 
outward  work ;  for  instance,  his  comfort,  his  incitement  to  prayer, 
his  censure  of  sin,  his  impulse  to  works  of  love,  to  witness  before 
the  world,  and  the  like.  Upon  the  foundation  of  this  immediate 
testimony  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  all  the  regeneraie  man's   convic- 
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Hon  of  Christ  and  Ms  work  finally  rests.  I"or  faith  in  the  Scrip- 
ture itself  has  its  basis  in  this  experience  of  the  divinity  of  the 
principle  which  it  promises,  and  which  flows  into  the  believer  while 
he  is  occupied  with  it.  This  passage  is,  besides,  important  as  one 
of  the  most  striking  in  which  the  human  spirit  is  represented  as  not 
in  and  by  itsdf  identical  with  the  Divine.*  We  cannot  certainly 
conceive  the  difference  as  a  specific  one  ;  as  image  of  Gfod  man  must 
be  in  his  spirit  Mndred  to  the  Divine  (Acts  svii.  28,  29).  But  the 
human  spirit  may  be  defiled  by  sin  (2  Oor.  vii.  1),  the  Divine  not ; 
he  maj;  be  grieved  only  (Ephes.  iv.  30),  or  driven  away ;  but  aa 
the  absolute  principle  of  holiness,  he  is  incapable  of  spot.  Only, 
therefore,  by  communication  of  this  highest  principle  of  aU  life,  man 
becomes  one  spirit  with  the  Loi-d  himself,  as  is  said  1  Cor.  vi.  17. 
(Sv/iitapTvpSiv  here,  as  at  ii.  15,  is  not  of  the  same  import  with  the 
simple  verb ;  a  twofold  witness  rather  is  here  spoken  of,  that  ac- 
tually indeed  blends  again  to  one,  wherein,  however,  a  positive  and 
a  negative  aspect  may  be  distinguished.)  Finally,  from  the  expres- 
sions nvEVfia  dovXdag,  spirit  of  bondage,  Trveviia  vh&eoia^,  spirit  of 
sonship,  we  are  not  to  infer  that  the  apostle  assumes  a  double  rrveC/io, 
or  a  twofold  foftn  of  the  operation  of  the  Spirit,  one  of  which  effects 
a  servile,  the  other  a  filial  mind  ;  nor  are  we  to  take  ■nvEVjio.  snbjec- 
tively  in  the  meaning  "  mindedness."  The  thought  is  rather  this : 
We  have  received  the  One  true  Spirit ;  this  Spirit  leaves  us  not  in 
a  state  of  bondage,  nor  calls  forth  such  a  state  again,  but  he  begets 
a  filial  consciousness.  For  the  state  of  bondage  and  fear  is,  not  that 
of  castaways,  but  subordinate  only  to  that  of  children ;  tlie  utterly 
dead  man  alone  is  without  fear  and  without  tho  feeling  of  bondage 
(vii.  9).  With  tho  awakening  (vii.  10-24),  fear  begios,  with  regen- 
eration (vii,  25,  etc.),  love. 

Ver.  17.-— The  idea  of  affiliation  leads  the  apostle,  in  conclusion, 
to  the  conception  of  glory  (S6^a)  as  an  inheritance,  the  proper  pos- 
sessor of  wkich,  indeed,  is  the  Only-begotten,  but  in  which  hia 
brethren  (ver.  29)  are  to  have  share.  AU  that  glory,  therefore,  which 
the  Lord  from  eternity  had  with  the  Father,  and  which  he  took 
possession  of  again  after  his  return  to  the  Father  (John  xvii.  22),  is 
imparted  to  the  faithful  also  (Rev.  iii.  21).  The  condition,  hiJwever, 
presupposed  as  known  and  acknowledged  of  participation  in  the 
glory  of  Christ,  is  previous  participation  in  his  sufferings,  that 
is,  in  the  conflict  with  sin  in  ourselves  and  in  the  world,  whereby 
alone  the  new  man  attains  to  the  full  growth  ia  God.  Even  so  are 
Bufferings  represented  as  the  condition  of  participation  in  glory,  in 

*  The  asgertion  of  the  identity  of  Ihe  human  and  Diyine  Spirit  would  lead  one  to 
the  couBciousnesa  of  God  in  man  being  the  conaoionaness  of  God  of  himself,  wMoh  is 
entirely  unscriptural.    Christ  Mmself  praja  to  the  God  without  him,  to  the  Father  in 
Heaven  I 
Vol.  IV.— 4 
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the  passages  Col.  iii.  4  ;  2  Tim.  ii.  12  ;  1  Pet.  iv.  IB  ;  not  that  for 
the  extraordinary  glory  something  extraoMinary  also  must  be  en- 
dured, as  equivalent,  hut  that  the  old  man  must  he  crucified  witi. 
Christ,  since  the  new  man  only  is  and  can  be  capable  of  the  recep- 
tion and  the  thankful  enjoyment  of  the  glory  to  come.  (Comp,  1 
Pet.  iv.  1.)  Upon  the  idea  of  KXripovofio^,  compare  more  particularly 
at  Gal.  iv.  1,  etc. 

(EEirep  has  the  signification  st  modo,  "provided  that ;"  comp, 
at  ver.  9  and  at  2  Cor.  v.  3.— Si^ftTracr^t)  ia  found  besides  at  1  Cor.  xii. 
26. — Ivvdo^d^EaOai  does  not  occur  again  in  the  New  Testament,) 


§  13,— Oi  THE  Peefeotion  of  the  ■whole  Creation  with  the 
Childhen  op  G-od. 

{VIII.  18-39.) 

Ey  an  easy  and  beautiful  transition,  the  apostle  passes  over  fi-om 
the  idea  of  the  suffering  of  believers  with  Christ  to  a  description  of 
the  glory  whict  awaits  them.  The  peculiar  character  of  this  glory 
lies  in  its  uniting  the  perfection  of  the  individual  with  that  of  the 
collective  body.  Thus  the  following  statement  gives  the  reason  why 
the  individual  cannot  alone  attain  to  bodily  glorification.  Every 
individual  is  only  part  and  member  of  the  whole,  and  as  one  member 
of  the  body  cannot,  without  disturbance  in  its  harraany,  be  perfected 
alone,  neither  can  the  individual  befiever  without  the  totality.  Here 
below,  therefore,  the  life  of  the  believer  is  a  constant  walking  in 
hope  ;  to  behold  what  ia  hoped  for  is  not  for  this  world.  Only  the 
Lord  himself  was  excepted  from  this  law,  because  he  was  himself 
the  whole,  in  that  he  essentially  included  in  himself  the  totality  of 
the  life,  which  unfolded  itself  from  idm,  as  the  germ  does  the  whole 
tree  to  be  developed  from  it.  Sufferings  appear  therefore  here  (al- 
though they  remain  still  a  consequence  of  sin,  without  which  every 
development  might  have  gone  on  without  disturbances  and  distrac- 
tions) as  a  blessing,  as  a  means  to  perfection  ;  it  being  of  course  to 
be  understood  that  this  ia  not  meant  of  self-made  sufferings — for 
instance,  of  false  ascetic  excretes  and  self-imposed  denials — but  of 
such  only  as  the  Lord  himself  sees  good  to  lay  upon  him.  If,  now, 
the  perfection  of  the  individual  were  attached  in  the  passage  before 
us  merely  to  the  perfection  of  the  whole  Church,  or  even  of  the  whole 
human  race,  doubtless  far  fewer  difficulties  would  have  been  found 
in  it ;  but  the  apostle  extends  his  glance  over  the  whole  creation,  and 
this  has  not  unfrequently  been  thought  too  bold  an  idea.  It  has 
been  attempted,  therefore — to  say  nothing  of  the  utterly  incongruous 
interpretations  which  at  one  time  have  suggested  angels,  at  another 
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animals,  at  another  the  dead  (comp.  thereon  Eeiohe's  excellent  ob- 
servations in  his  coram.  B.  ii.,  S.  215,  etc.) — gradually  to  narrow  the 
mighty  compass  of  the  apostle's  view  to  meet  the  more  or  less  re- 
stricted notions  of  the  interpreter.  Now  kHoi^,  creation,  creature^ 
wae  to  mean  Christians  merely,  then  only  a  part  at  most  of  Chrieten- 
dom,  and  that  either  Jewish  or  Heathen-Christians  ;  then  agam  the 
expression  was  to  apply  to  the  people  of  Israel,  or  to  the  Heathen 
magistracy;  then  it  was  extended  to  the  whole  Eeathejt  world,  or 
to  the  whole  of  mankind.  The  wider  the  reference  is  .made,  the 
nearer  of  course  it  comes  to  the  truth  ;  while  yet  the  most  compre- 
hensive of  the  explanations  adduced,  that  of  entire  humanity,  is 
not  sufBcient,  since  the  apostle  spans  with  one  mighty  glance  the 
whole  creation  in  all  its  parts.  That  even  the  inanimate  creation 
was  not  excluded  from  his  thought,  has  been  so  unanimously,  and 
with  such  weighty  reasons  urged  by  the  most  recent  interpreters  (by 
Tholuck,  Stier,  Euckert,  Beiche,  Usteri,  Schneckenhurger,*  KolU 
ner),  that  I  feel  excused  from  the  repetition  of  those  reasons,  with 
leave  to  refer  to  the  well-known  writings  of  these  learned  men  (es- 
pecially to  Keiche's  copious  discussion  upon  this  passage,  compared 
with  his  two  Festprograms  of  1830  and  1882).  Meanwhile,  this  re- 
markable and  important  idea  of  glorification  to  be  looked  for  of  the 
whole  creation,  demands  still  a  somewhat  more  exact  consideration, 
to  which  we  hope  to  contribute  by  the  following  refiectious-t  The 
question  then  is,  first  of  all,  how  far  the  apostle,  if  he  would  speak 
of  inanimate  and  unconscious  nature,  can  ascribe  to  it  a  waiting, 
yearning,  and  sighing  for  the  revelation  of  the  children  of  God  ? 
Just  because  this  did  not  seem  probable,  even  men,  who  were  not 
averse  from  the  idea  of  a  glorification  of  nature  in  itseK',  have  believed 
themselves  forbidden  to  find  it  here;  and,  therefore,  explained  the 
KTtffifof  the  heathen  world,  or  of  all  men  apart  from  Christianity, 
who  are  longing  yet  to  become  partakers  of  the  salvation  in  Christ. 
Or,  in  referring  &e  nHciq  to  inanimate  nature,  its  representation  as 
*  Comp.  Schneokenburger's  Beiti.  S.  118,  etc,  and  Ullman's  and  Umbreit's  Studien 
Jalirg.  1833,  H.  4.  p.  835,  etc.  OfUstGri  the  4th  Edit,  of  the  Paul-  Lehrbegr.  appendix 
K    In  the  first  three  editions  ho  explaina  Kriotc  of  mankind. 

\  The  Greek  fathers  explained  the  passage,  almost  witboilt  exception,  of  the  crea,tton. 
Augustine's  controversy  with  the  Maoicheea,  for  whose  bylozoiatic  theory  of  the  world 
this  passage  must  naturaUy  have  been  very  welcome,  induced  him  to  ooniSlder  it  merely 
of  the  extra-Ohriatian  part  of  mankind,  and  bis  influenee  in  the  middle  ages  decided 
many  to  follow  this  view.  The  retbrmers  first  unanimously  returned  to  the  reference  of 
-the  KTjDEj  to  the  whole  creation,  for  which  even  ftrotius  too  determined.  The  Sochiiana 
and  Arminiana  again  adduced  other  explanations,  which,  anoe  the  laat  century,  many 
Protestants  followed.  The  latest  oommentatota  upon  the  epiatle  since  Tholuck  have  re- 
turned, notwithstanding,  to  the  ancient  explanation ;  only  many  of  them,  eveu  Thduck, 
Eeiche,  Meyer,  de  Wette,  err  from  the  truth  in  this  respect,  that  they  altogether  eapri- 
cioualy  exclude  the  extra-Chiistian  men  from  the  KTiuif.  Kollner  liaa^  ^Yon  quite  the 
i^ht  intfirpretalion,  as  also  Krabbe.  (Of  Sin,  p.  116 ,  184.)  [But  see  Editor's  note,  p 
Bi]-[K. 
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of  a  waiting,  yeai'tiing  creature,  has  been  conceived  merely  as  alle- 
gory, for  which  even  Eeiche  still  decides.  To  this  latter  view  we 
can  in  no  way  accede.  Holy  Scripture  throughont  conceives  nature, 
in  its  relation  to  the  world  of  intelligences,  like  the  human  body  in 
its  relation  to  the  soul  and  spirit,  as  filled  and  borne  by  their  living 
breath.  Ab,  therefore,  in  the  individual,  the  spiritual  life  operates 
either  as  disorganizing  or  renovating  the  bodily  substance,  so  does 
the  life  of  the  regenerate,  considered  as  a  whole,  upon  the  totahty 
of  the  creation.  The  conscious  life  in  man  is  but  the  flowering  forth 
of  the  life  that  pervades  the  entire  creation.  If  we  observe,  then, 
the  unconscious  creation  more  narrowly,  wo  must  acknowledge  that 
an  impulse  to  glorification,  a  yearning  for  perfection,  appears  unde- 
niably in  it  also.*^  The  whole  bent  of  the  plant  urges  it  to  bring  aU 
its  powers  to  perfection  in  blossom  and  fruit,  and  if  checked  by  cir- 
cumstances in  its  development— for  instance,  by  want  of  light — an 
effort  of  all  its  powers  may  he  perceived  to  remove  the  obstructions,  , 
and  supply  the  deficiency ;  so  that  a  plant  often  presses  through 
narrow  clefts  to  get  at  the  element  of  light,  and  produces  its  blossom. 
The  same  impulse  for  renovation  shews  itself  also  in  the  animal.  In 
that  impulse  of  life  that  creates  life  again,  the  life  inclosed  in  the 
animal  would  press,  as  it  were,  beyond  itself,  but  of  course  can  pro- 
dace  nothing  better  than  what  itself  contains.  In  so  far,  however, 
as  the  animal  sensibly  suffers  from  the  sin  of  men,  the  yearning  and 
waiting  for  redemption  is  expressed  in  it  still  more  distinctly  and 
perceptibly  jf  the  eye  of  a  suflering  or  dying  animal  speaks  a  lan- 
guage to  which  every  feeling  mind  is  sensible  ;  it  sighs  and  yearns 
for  deliverance,  or  rather  the  general  life  in  it  yearns  to  get  free  from 
its  confinement.  The  waiting  and  yearning  of  the  creature,  there- 
fore, cannot  possibly  be  admitted  to  be  mere  allegory,  nor  is  there 
any  reason,  after  what  has  been  said,  to  regard  it  as  applicable  to 
men  merely,  to  vrit,  such  as  are  destitute  of  the  Christian  principle. 
These  certainly  are  not  to  be  considered  as  excluded,  for,  as  the 
"  children  of  God"  (ver.  19)  can  only  he  those  regenerate  by  the 
Spirit  of  Christ,  there  would  he  a  total  silence  (if  the  /crim^  were  to 
signity  the  inanimate  creation  exclusive  of  men)  as  to  the  ultimate 
bringing  in  of  the  extra-Christian  world  ;  nay,  it  would  be  almost 
denied,  which,  in  every  respect,  is  untenable.     It  is  also  entirely  in- 

•  Beautafully  aays  Schubert  (Handb.  der  KosmoL  Hflrnberg.  1823,  p.  B);  "  Even  in 
tbe  things  of  the  material  world  which  Buiround  us,  there  is  an  elemeat  of  hfe,  a  yearning 
of  what  is  tound,  which,  like  the  Memnon-stiituB,  sounds  in  unconscioua  symphony  when 
the  ray  (ouohea  it  from  above."  The  Genevese  plulosopher.  Bonnet,  repreaenta  the  striv- 
ing of  nature  after  a  more  perfect  stat«  in  hia  palingenesie  philoaophique. 

f  Goflie's  correspond ence  with  a  child  affords  proof  of  how  a  profound  contemplation 
of  nature  still  leads  to  this  apostolic  idea.  Bettina  writes  (B.  i,  S.  38):  "Wheal  stand 
gll  alone  at  night  in  open  nature,  I  feel  as  though  it  were  a  apirit  and  begged  redemptioa 
ot  me.  Often  hare  I  had  tlie  aensation  aa  if  nature,  ia  wailing  sadness,  entreated  soma- 
thing  of  me,  so  that  not  to  understand  what  she  longed  for,  out  through  my  ver;  heart." 
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demonstrable  that  KriVif  signifies  the  creation  without  man.  The 
children  of  God,  on  the  contrary,  may  he  considered  as  separated 
from  the  general  creation,  and  are  here  expressly  distinguished  hy  the 
apostle,  because  they  form,  as  it  were,  a  new  creation  different  from 
the  old.  If  it  should  be  said,  however,  that  the  apostle  does  mean  by 
these  children  of  God  all  mankind,  so  far  as  they  are  destined  to  he 
received  into  the  community  of  Christ,  then  the  men  who  lived 
before  Christ  would  stil!  be  omitted,  or  supposing  them  to  be  included 
as  children  of  God  (hut  which  ver.  23  decidedly  contradicts,  since 
the  first-fruits  of  the  Spirit  cannot  possibly  be  ascribed  to  them), 
then  thus  much,  at  least,  must  be  allowed,  that  raeujjnst  so  far  as 
they  yet  belong  to  the  old  life,  are  also  reckoned  as  Krioi.^,  for,  ver.  23, 
the  same  yearning  is  mentioned  of  the  children  of  God,  as,  ver.  19,  is 
ascribed  to  the  creature.  The  separation  admits,  therefore,  less  of 
being  earned  out  as  an  external  than  as  an  internal  one  ;  the  Krictq  is 
everywhere,  even  in  man,  in  the  regenerate  himself,  so  far  as  the  re- 
moulding Spirit  of  Christ  has  not  yet  transformed  him  ;  hut,  at  all 
events  the  non-Christian  portion  of  mankind  cannot  be  considered  as 
excluded  from  the  K/i-iaiq.'^  It  would  be  much  more  obvious,  and  far 
more  natural,  to  understand  the  ktIgk;  only  of  men,  who  are  stiD 
ever  the  immediate  object  of  redemption,  exclusive  of  the  inani- 
mate world  ;  a  view  of  the  passage,  which,  on  the  whole,  beside  that 
proposed  by  us,  is  the  only  one  deserving  serious  consideration.  But 
1,  it  is  against  this  that  aU  men  cannot  be  meant  hy  KT/m?  here,  since 
the  regenerate  as  such  (ver.  19)  are  expressly  excepted  from  it,  and 
are  in  no  way  treated  as  part  of  the  «T(m^.  Then,  2,  the  simple 
thought,  that  in  men,  who  are  yet  farfrom  the  covenants  of  the  Di- 
vine promise,  there  is  a  yearning  for  redemption,  would  clearly  have 
been  expressed  in  language  widely  different  from  that  of  this  passage. 
Lastly,  3,  the  idea  of  a  glorification  of  the  universe  belongs  by  no 
means  to  the  apostle  alone,  but  pervades  the  whole  Scripture  :  it  is, 
therefore,  in  thorough  keeping  with  the  connexion  of  the  whole  pas- 
sage which  advances  from  the  individual  to  the  whole,  for  Pa«l  to 
demonstrate,  how,  with  the  perfecting  of  the  Church  of  Christ,  the 
world  itself  will  receive  its  perfection-f     We  are  forced,  therefore, 

*  The  asaamption  that  Paul,  in  this  pa^f^e,  refers  in  the  term  stleic  merely  to  un- 
consdouH  nature,  exdndingmiconvertea  men,  isflivoured  liy  theair^  *  stUti^,  ver.  21.  The 
apoaOo  has  moat  certainly  OTnoeived  the  life'of  nature  aa,  m  its  extreme  manifestation, 
an  unoonaoioua,  nay,  a  lifeless  one ;  yet  it  does  not  follow  that  he  did  not  conceive  natur^ 
men,  the  /iti  Ivreg  (Bom.  iv.  I'J),  from  whom  true  men  are  yet  to  be  bom,  aa  associated 
With  theae  extremest  formations  of  natural  life.  The  miira  *  -trioic,  Ter,  23,  epeaka  de- 
cidedly for  thifl,  and  that  willing  and  lon^ng  ascribed  to  the  st'uhi;  which  is  not  ade- 
quately explained  by  merely  assuming  a  persooifloatioQ. 

t  Roaencrantz,  in  hia  Diseertatio  de  eorrupto naturfe  statu (Kegiom,  1834),  denieaalto- 
gether  the  ditto-fiance  of  the  harmony  of  Ufe  in  unconscious  nature ;  but  to  say  notiiing 
at  all  of  the  dear  deolarationa  of  Holy  Scripture  tliereon,  this  aasumption,  since  the  aetu- 
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to  the  view  tliat  Paul  contrasts  Christ,  and  the  new  creation  galled 
forth  by  him,  with  the  old  creation  collectively,  together  with  the 
unregenerate  men,  as  the  flower  of  this  creation.*  This  entire  old 
creation  has  in  itself  one  life,  and  this  is  yearning  for  redemption 
fi-om  the  honds  which  hold  it  and  hinder- its  glorification.  But  this 
one  yearning  assumes  different  forms  in  the  diffei-ent  stages  of  hfe, 
and  is  of  course  purer  and  stronger  in  unregenerate  men  than  in 
plants  and  animals  ;  in  them  the  creation  has,  as  it  were,  its  mouth, 
by  which  it  can  give  vent  to  its  collective  feeling.  Yet  the  most 
even  of  these  men  know  not  what  the  yearning  and  seeking  in  them 
properly  mean  ;  they  understand  not  the  language  of  the  spirit  in 
them  ;  nay,  they  suppress  it  often,  though  it  is,  meanwhile,  audible 
in  their  heart,  and  -what  they  do  not  understand  themselves,  God 
understands,  who  listens  even  to  prayers  not  understood.f  Still, 
decided  as  is  the  contrast  between  the  old  and  new  creation,  yet 
they  may  not  be  considered  as  entirely  separated.  Eather  as  the 
new  man,  in  all  his  distinctness  from  the  old,  still  is  in  the  old,  so 
is  the  new  creation  (Christ  and  the  new  life  proceeding  from  him) 
in  the  old  world.  The  old  creation,  therefore,  is  like  an  impregnate 
mother  (comp.  at  ver.  23)  that  bears  a  new  world  in  her  womb — a 
life  which  is  not  herself,  which  does  not  even  spring  from  her,  but 


ally  existing  monstrous  discords  in  natnro  cannot  be  denied,  would  lead,  oonsisfently  ear- 
ned oui,  to  Eucreliaa  doubts  of  God's  love  and  wiedom.  Comp.  Luoret.  de  natur.  aer.  v. 
196,  etc,  where  it  is  said;  "  AuBim  coofirmare,  nequaq.uam  nobis  dirinitus  ease  paratam 
noturara  reram,  tanta  stat  pnedita  culpa," 

*  It  seeme,  however,  fer  better  to  restrict  sTlniQ  here  to  the  loiver  creation  (whoUier 
inanimate  alone,  or  animated  and  inanimate)  in  contrast  with  mankind,  1.  Ofthisalooe 
can  it  be  p^jperly  aaiA  HiaC  it  was  subjected  not  willingly,  i.  e.,  not  by  its  owa  consoioios 
and  voluntary  agency.  To  expl^n  ai^  iioSaa  of  men  subjected  to  corruption  against 
their  will,  involves,  we  had  almost  aaid,  a  platitude  unworthy  of  the  apoatle.  2.  Of  this 
alone  can  the  longing  and  hope  here  spoken  of  be  predicted  with  any  propriety.  The 
Christian  world  is  admitted  by  Olshausen  himseif  to  te  expressly  excluded.  On  wiiat 
ground  then  can  it  be  affirmed  of  unbelieving  and  impenitent  men  that  thoy  are  looking 
forward  to  the  Gliriatians'  resurrection  in  the  liope  of  sharing  the  same  glorious  deliver- 
aooe  ?  For  the  reference  to  the  time  of  the  Tesm-red,i<m  is  too  definite  and  strongly  marlied 
to  allow  our  resolving  it  into  tJie  general  sighing  of  the  human  race  under  its  burden  of 
mortality  and  corruption.  Any  definite  looking  forward  to  the  "manifestation  of  the 
sons  of  God,"  the  "affiliation,"  "the  redemption  of  the  body"  cannot  surely  be  affirmed  of 
unregenerate  h-umacity  at  large,  and  it  would  be  alien  to  the  apostle's  purpose  to  speak; 
pf  such  a  longing  unless  it  Ijolii  existed  and  was  destined  to  a  Tealicalion.  Of  the  lower 
oreatiOQ  this  longing  and  hope  (together  with  the  iact  assigned  as  ila  reason,  oix  lnoiaa, 
etc)  can  be  rightiuiy,  though  of  coursefiguratavely,  predicated.  Having  been  laid  under 
a  curse  in  consequence  of  the  sin  of  mac,  it  looks  naturally  and  rightfuEy  forward  to  tha 
consummated  work  of  redemption  as  its  own  period  of  deliverance.  Thus  the  apostle  indi- 
rectly sets  forth  the  consequences  of  the  glory  which  awaits  behevers  by  showing  how 
earnestly  its  coming  is  awaited  even  by  the  lower  creation, — [K. 

I  Accordingly  Luther  quite  justly  says:  "Albeit  the  creature  hath  not  such  speech 
as  we  have,  it  hath  a  language  stiH,  which  God  and  the  Holy  Spirit  heareth  and  under- 
standeth,  how  it  groaneth  for  the  wrong  it  must  endure  from  the  ungodly,  who  misuse 
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which,  hy  the  overmastermg  power  that  dwells  in  it,  draws  her  life, 
with  which  it  is  connected,  gradually  into  itself,  and  transforms  it  into 
its  nature,  so  that  the  birth  (the  completion  of  the  new  world)  is  the 
mother's  death  (the, sinking  of  the  old).  As  then  there  is  a  regen- 
eration of  the  indiTidual,  thereis  a  regeneration*  also  of  the  uiUj|erso 
(Matth.  xix.  28),  and  as  the  former  is  completed  gradually,  so  Mbo  is 
the  latter.  For  as  with  sin  Paradise  at  first  vani^ed  from  the  earth 
(GJen.  iii.  18),  and  in  man's  inward  being  the  mind  (vovg)  was  BuVjected 
to  sin  ;  so  restoration  through  Christ  begins  first  with  the  liberation  of 
th&vov^  (Eom.  vii,  25),  and  in  the  creation  with  the  restoring  of  Para- 
dise at  the  reaurrectionofthejust,  who  for  the  collective  body  are  the 
representatives  of  the  vov^  (Rev.  xx.  4,  etc.).  To  this  time  the  pro- 
phecies of  the  prophets  point,  that  the  deserts  shall  blossom  again  (Is. 
sxxv.  1,  etc.),  the  lamb  and  the  lion  shall  feed  together  (Is.  xi,  6,  etc. ; 
xsxv,  9  ;  Ixv.  25).  As,  however,  in  the  individual,  even  after  the 
experience  of  redemption,  the  flesh  remains  still  subjected  to  the  law 
of  sin  (comp.  at  vii.  25),  so  with  the  restoration  of  Paradise  in  the 
■  Mngdom  of  God  upon  earth,  the  animal  life  in  nature,  nay,  even  in 
man  (Bev.  xz.  7,  8),  is  not  yet  entirely  overpowered  ;  hence,  as  the 
individual  needs  bodily  gloriiication,  so  does  the  whole  creation  need 
a  total  transformation — the  passing  away  of  the  old  heaven  and  the 
old  earth  (2  Peter  iii,),  and  the  birth  of  a  new  heaven  and  a  new 
earth  (Is.  ixv.  17  ;  Eev,  xx.  11,  etc. ;  xxi.  23),  at  the  general  resur- 
rection. Here  animal  life,  that  intractable  intermediate  element 
between  matter  and  spirit-conscious  life,  is  entirely  overcome,  and 
glorified  matter  becomes  the  pure  bearer  of  spirit.  It  is  clear  then, 
that  we  are  to  understand  by  the  nHatq^  not  merely  our  earth  or 
our  solar  system,  but  the  totality  of  all  creation  (ovpavbg  km  yrj  = 
y^Nri;  n;B!»t!,  the  spiritual  and  material  world).  Whether  the 
ancient  world  had  such  a  perception  of  the  greatness  of  the  uni- 
verse as  the  telescope  gives  us,  matters  not  in  this  respect ;  the 
Spirit  of  God  in  the  apostles  understood  explicite  what  they  them- 
selves took  implicite  only ;  even  if  they  thought  the  univerae  smaller 
than  we  are  accustomed  to  consider  it,  they,  nevertheless,  meant 
the  universe  as  well  as  ourselves  in  every  expression  that  denotes 
the  totality  ;  just  as  a  drop  of  water  is  meant  by  every  one  who 
utters  the  word,  whether  he  know  or  not  that  it  contains  a  world 
of  animalculfe.  Nor  is  the  smallness  of  the  earth  in  relation 
to  the  universe  and  to  the  many  vast  globes  in  it,  adverse  to 

*  Acta  iii.  21,  dizoKaTanraaii  itqwtuv  Iias  a  like  signifloation,  answering  to  the  Rab- 
binioat  b^^j  10311)7,  renovatio  mandi.  Luther  naively  deaignatea  this  glorification  of  natura 
as  the  putting  onof  God'a  Easter  robe,  instead  of  tba  present  workaday  dress ;  the  founda- 
tion of  which  expresMOn  is  the  comparison  of  the  course  of  the  world  with  the  weels  of 
ttie  creation  (Gen.  i.),  upon  which  a  new  Sabbath  is  atill  to  follow.  (Comp.  Tholuck'a  fiflii. 
appendix  to  bis  Treatiae  on  Sin  and  the  Atoner,  where  the  universality  of  the  longing, 
tor  a  pacadiaiacal  time  is  proved.) 
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this  view  ;  for  eith&r  it  may  be  said  that,  as  in  fhe  human 
organism,  little  membera,  e.  g.,  the  eye,  are  more  important  than 
great  ones,  e.  g.,  the  leg—so  in  the  whole  system  of  worlds  (to 
ne,  indeed,  yet  tLuite  unknown)  the  earth  occupies  a  far  more  im- 
portant place  than  the  largest  fixed  stars  ;  or,  we  might  admit  the 
diminutiveness  of  the  earth  with  the  remark,  that  it  is  tlie  very 
method  of  the  Lord  to  choose  the  little  and  to  make  something  out 
of  that  which  is  nothing.*  At  all  events,  the  earth  never  appears  in 
Holy  Scripture  as  a  pitiful  speck  of  rust  on  the  great  clockwork  of 
the  creation,  but  as  the  point  where  the  great  conflict  between  light 
and  darkness  is  most  decidedly  carried  on  ;  and  hence  that  which 
transpires  upon  the  earth  may  have  the  moat  far-reaching  effect 
upon  the  universe, 

Ver.  18. — The  apostle  passes  from  the  preceding  discussion  to 
the  glory  awaiting  believers,  by  bringing  the  sufferings  in  this  tem- 
poral economy  into  immediate  parallel  with  it.  The  Aoytfo^tw  ydp 
is  BO  connected  with  the  slnep  avfmdax'^fiEv,  that  the  intermediate 
thought :  "  which  we  easily  may,"  is  to  be  supplied.  Ver,  18  then 
contains  an  indirect  encouragement  not  to  withdraw  from  these 


('0  vvv  Kaipog  ^  ali)v  ovrog.  Comp.  at  Matth.  xu,  32. — "Alto?  has 
here  its  primary  meaning,  that  which  draws  down  the  scale,  out- 
weighs anything. — The  naBiJiiara  are  not  merely  physical  sufferings, 
but  the  spiritual  sufferings  also,  which  proceed  from  the  sins  of 
others;  the  consequences  of  men's  own  sins,  known  and  express,  are 
of  course  to  be  excluded.  Therefore  the  ddHt  also  is  the  comprisal  of  all 
that  which  inwardly  and  outwardly  blesses  and  glorifies  man.  The 
beatifying  and  glonfying  principle  is  operative  indeed  in  man  already 
here  below  [CoL  iii.  3 ;  1  Cor.  xii.  12],  but  only  in  a  hidden  manner 
and  ever  in  conflict  with  sin  in  the  old  man  ;  hence  its  revelation 
^dnoKdXv^tg]  is  something  future.) 

Ver.  19. — How  far  the  sufferings  of  this  time  are  from  admitting 
a  comparison  with  the  glory  to  come,  Paul  proves  by  the  fact  that 
the  children  of  God  and  their  glorification  are  an  object  of  yearning 
to  the  universe.  In  this  thought  mankind  is  elevated  to  a  height 
which  as  much  surpasses  all  poor  human  conjectures  upon  its  de- 
velopment, as  the  humiliations  which  the  Scripture  awards  to  the 
natural  man,  transcend  the  ideas  of  the  unenlightened.  The  Word 
of  God  assigns  depth  and  height  alike  in  their  extremes,  and  terrible 
as  it  is  that  human  pride  should  magnify  itself,  so  adorable  is  the 
*  Beantifiil  aa  this  thcaighl,  which  does  not,  however,  beloug  to  me,  appeara,  it  must  not- 
withstanding, oc  neaier  consideration,  yield  pataps  to  the  other  aiternative :  God,  nameiy, 
oiiooses  indeed  for  his  mosfsuliiime  purpose,  what  is  iittle  and  despised  m  ths  eyes  of 
men,  because  they  look  K>  the  form,  and  not  to  the  substance,  but  bSII  not  what  is  in  and 
of  iteelf  little  and  oouteniptible.  God  beholds  things  according  to  their  tme  essence,  and 
uses  tbem  aceordiugly ;  what  is  little  for  little  purposes,  what  is  groat  for  great  ones. 
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Divine  compassion,  by  wkicli  he,  whom  it  first  lowered  beneath  all, 
is  then  aa  humbled,  exalted  over  all.  In  this  sense,  as  the  centre, 
round  which  the  purposes  of  Q-od  conduct  then-  movements,  Paul 
calls  believers  "  a  spectacle  to  the  world,  to  angels,  and  to  men"  (1 
Oor.  iv.  9,  comp.  also  thereon  at  1  Cor.  vi.  2).  As  ver.  18  the  "  glory" 
(ddfa),  so  here  now  the  "  sons  of  God"  are  considered  as  already  ex- 
isting, but  not  recognizable  in  their  true  character.**  It  follows,  of 
course,  that  no  such  members  of  the  church  are  meant  as  only  out- 
wardly belong  to  her,  but  those  who,  as  truly  regenerate,  bear  Christ's 
life  in  them.  Hence  it  is  properly  Christ  alone  that  is  glorified, 
rules  and  governs  in  believers  ;  and  for  this  very  cause  alone  the 
least  in  the  kingdom  of  God,  as  born  of  God,  Is  greater  than  the 
greatest  horn  of  women,  because  Christ  is  his  life  (Galat.  ii.  20). 
As,  however,  Christ's  glory  was  first  revealed  at  the  resurrection,  so 
too  the  glory  of  the  regenerate  at  their  resurrection.  This  revela- 
tion then  the  waiting  creature  yearns  for,  in  the  feeUng  that  it  is  to 
share  the  glory  of  it. 

('AiroKopadosta,  found  again  in  the  New  Testament  at  Phil.  i. 
20,  from  d-rTOKa^adoKsi^,  aapaSoKsb),  signifies  exserto  capile  prospicere, 
as  the  Etymol.  magn.  says  :  ry  ice<l)aXxi  T^pojiXeneiv.  Hence  "  urgently 
to  long  for  something,  to  wait  for."  [Oomp.  Eurip.  Mhes.  144,  Diod. 
Sic.  xiv.  60.]  The  connexion  with  the  synonymous  d-nsKdixeoBai 
here  enhances  the  idea.) 

But  as  regards  the  principal  term  iCTlmg,  its  prevailing  significa- 
tion (as  observed  at  i.  20),  in  the  New  Testament  is,  what  is  created 
(^  Kriaim)  ;  but  in  i.  20  it  applies  to  the  act  of  creating.  Hence 
it  freq^uently  signifies  {usually  in  connexion  with  5X7)  or  -rrdaa,  but 
without  this  addition  also,  though  not, without  the  articlef)  the 
universe,  the  whole  world.  (So  ver;  22  ;  Mark  xvi.  15  ;  Col.  115. 
Further  Wiad.  xix.  6  ;  Judith  xvi.  14.)  Doubtless  now  ktIoic:  might 
figuratively,  as  with  most  nations  similar  expressions  are  so  used 
(e.  g.  nrr^  by  the  Eabbins),  signify  men  only  ;  but  it  does  not  so 
occur  in  the  New  Testament.  The  passages  Mark  xvi.  15  (which 
Eeiche  still  cites),  Col.  i.  23  are  to  he  taken  otherwise ;  in  the 
former  KTiaig  denotes  mankind  only  so  far  as  man  is  regarded  as  the 
crown  and  blossom  of  the  creation  in  general,  as  appears  from  the 
accompanying  n-aua ;  in  the  latter  ktIci^  is  taken  locally  of  the 
extent  of  earth,  like  kouiUo?,     Kr/mf,  however,  occurs  in  the  New 

*  The  differeEoe  of  the  inward  life  of  tie  feithfiil  from  their  exterior,  which  is  not  ^- 
ferent  froia  the  world,  ia  incomparably  represented  by  the  well-kaown  song:— 

"Bs  glanaet  der  Christen  inwendige3Leben."—("AU  glorious  within  is  the  life  of 
believers.") 

f  Tet  oompaie  Mark  x.  6,  ilii.  19 ;  2  Pet.  iii.  4,  where  the  formula  iItt-  dpxi/C  xriacag 
ooGurs ;  in  this  forniulo,  however,  the  idea  of  the  b^inning  already  leads  necesaarily  to 
the  totality,  which  therefore  does  not  require  to  be  further  especiaUy  marked  by  the 
Wtiole. 
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Testament  of  singk  created  things,  as  Eom.  i.  25,  viii.  39  ;  Heb.  iv. 
13,  and  therefore  it  cannot  be  denied  that  it  possibly  might  mean 
mankind.  But  this  must  be  denied  in  the  passage  before  us,  be- 
cause, to  say  nothing  of  the  reasons  already  adduced  above,  nSaa  ^ 
KTiat^  at  ver.  22,  cannot  possibly  signify  apart  of  the  creation,  and 
yet  a  different  sense  cannot  be  assigned  to  Krhi,^  ver.  19.  The 
rabbinical  usage,  however  (on  which  compare  the  remarks  at  Mark 
xvi.  15),  in  which  n^''";^  signifies  the  heathen,  are  of  no  assistance 
here,  because  surely  not  the  heathen  only  are  longing  for  the  revela- 
tion of  the  sons  of  God,  but  the  Jews  also.  Accordingly  the  KTimc, 
as  has  been  shewn  already,  can  signify  here  only  the  totality  of  the 
universcj  as  the  first  creatioUj  in  contrast  to  the  new  one  in  Ohriet, 
and  that  not  without  men,  but  with  the  non-Christian  men.  To 
Eeiche's  objection  (B.  ii.  S.  191),  that  judgment  awaits  those  who 
are  without  Christ,  that  they  therefore  cannot  long  for  the  revela- 
tion of  the  children  of  God,  we  reply,  this  is  true  only  of  those  who, 
having  become  acquainted  with  the  life  in  Christ,  have  rejected  it ; 
but  all  those,  to  whom  it  h^  not  come  at  aU,  who  could  not  there- 
fore refuse  it,  are  of  course  to  be  considered  as  on  a  level  with  men 
bom  anterior  to  Christ.  The  same  longing,  therefore,  is  to  be  sup- 
posed in  them,  which  constitutes  the  character  of  this  race  before 
Christ.  But  of  the  circumstance  that  there  are  men  who  refuse 
the  salvation  in  Christ,  the  apostle  would  for  this  reason  omit  a 
notice  here,  because  there  is  still  even  in  them  an  unconscious  long- 
ing for  well-being,  and  they  are  only  deceiving  themselves,  if  they 
hope  to  find  it  out  of  Christ.  (Upon  the  peculiar  use  of  nrloig  in 
Hebr.  ix.  11 ;  1  Pet.  ii.  13,  we  shall  treat  when  we  come  to  the  ex- 
planation of  these  passages.) 

Vers.  20,  21.— As  ground  for  this  expectation  of  the  creature,  the 
apostle  assigns  first  its  subjection  to  perishableness;  but  again  at 
the  same  time  observes  that  this  is  not  nor  is  to  be  absolute,  but  that 
the  creature  itself  must  become  free  from  it,  as  the  children  of  God 
are  already  (in  hope,  ver.  24)  become  free  ftom  it.  In  these  verses 
the  iiarai&njgj  vanity  (or  rp0opa)  and  the  <J6fa,  glory,  which  is  to  be 
conceived  as  dipOapoiw—the  jWoray^,  subjeetion  (or  SovXeiu)  and  the 
iXsvdspia,  freedom,  form  antitheses.  Both  parallel  members  stand 
LQ  necessary  connexion ;  bondage  is  as  little  to  be  supposed  with- 
out perishableness,  as  freedom  withoiit  glory  ;  nay,  the  one  is  ne- 
cessarily, and  of  itself,  the  other  also  ;  wherefore  too  at  the  close  of 
verse  21  freedom  and  glory  could  be  blended,  into  the  one  conception 
of  klivQe^la  T^f  'Sol'J?.  Now  the  aorist  [imsTiyrj)  points  in  a  manner 
not  to  be  mistaken  to  an  historical  event ;  originally  the  creature 
too  was  free,  but  it  ceased  to  be  so.  That  here  the  fall  of  man  and 
the  curse  attaching  to  it  is  alluded  to  (Gen.  iii.  17,  etc.),  cannot  be 
doubted ;  we  have  accordingly  in  these  verses  a  highly  significant 
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commentaty  upon  the  Old  Testament  symbols.     We  perceive  from 
it,  tliat  the  transition   of  tlie  curse  from  the  conscious  creature 
to  the  unconscious  is  no  arbitrary  one,  but  one  of  internal  neces- 
.  sity!     The  apostle  connects  the  two  here,  the  conseioue  and  un- 
conscious life  of  the  creation,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  predicate 
the  same  event  e^uallj  of  both.     The  o^x  iiovaa,  not  willingly, 
points  principally  to  the  conscious  or  at  least  animated  creation, 
whilst  the  km  avrfi   i)  ariai^,  ike  creature  itself  also,  immedi- 
ately refers  to  the  extreme  points  of  the  creature  in  its  unconscious 
existence,  whose  participation  in  the  great  process  of  liberation  in 
the  redemption  is  wont  to  be  the  latest  perceived.     But,  as  was  he- 
fore  observed,  there  is  the  same  relation  between  the  conscious  and 
unconscious  life  of  the  creature  in  the  whole,  as  between  soul  and 
body  in  the  individual ;  humanity  is  the  bearer  of  the  world's  con- 
sciousness in  the  creation,  as  the  children  of  -God  are  the  bearers  of 
the  Divine  consciousness,  and.  are  therefore,  as  a  new  creation  (iiaivfj 
KT(iT(f)  taten  from  the  old.     Accordingly,  as  with  man  began  the  fall 
also  of  the  creature,  so  does  the  restoration  of  that  creature  bcgm 
also  with  him.     The  notion  of  being  mljecied  to  frailty  or  corrup- 
tion (jiaTaioTiji,  (peopd)  presupposes  however  of  course  a  germ  of  better 
,]ife,  which,  however,  bound  by  alien  power,  is  held  in  servitude 
'(dwXela).     This  alien  power  is  no  other  than  that  of  the  prince  of 
this  world,  of  the  kingdom  of  darkness.    As  hght  is  the  hfe  of  the 
world  (John  i.  4),  so  is  darkness  death,  the  disturbing  element ; 
hut  death  is  only  the  ultimate  point  of  corruption  (<j>eogd).     The 
words  of  the  apostle  consecLuently  are  not  to  be  limited  to  any  special 
corruption,  such  as  the  abuse  of  the  creature  for  idolatry;  they 
mean  this  together  with  all  other  consequences  of  sin.     In  as  far, 
however,  as  there  is  left  in  every  creature  a  germ  of  nobler  life, 
which  forms  the  source  of  the  yearning  for  redemption,  so  far  also 
we  may  observe  a  constant  combat  of  nature  against  this  vanity  and 
corruption,  and  their  consummation,  death.     This  is  signified  by  the 
obX  iitovm  iimTayn,  v}as  not  willingly  subjected.    Every  natural  man, 
nay  every  animal,  every  plant  struggles  to  get  beyond  itself,  to  real- 
ize an  idea,  in  the  realization  of  which  it  has  its  freedom  {iXevdepia), 
i.  e.,  a  state  of  being  perfectly  answering  the  Divine  purpose  ;  but 
the  nothingness  (.^an,  Ps.  ssxis.  6  ;  Eccl.  i.  2, 14),  pervading  its  na- 
ture, i.  e..  Its  failure  in  fulness  of  life,  with  the  transitoriness  thence 
resulting,'  and  death  its  end,  lets  no  created  thing  attain  its  aim  ; 
every  individual  of  the  species  rather  begins  anew  its  circling  course, 
and  stn^gles  cheerlessly  against   the  impossibility  of  perfection. 
Even  the  history  of  humanity  itself  would  be  nothing  more  than 
such  a  cheerless  beginning  over  again,  were  not  the  element  of  hope 
in  it.  and  indeed  hope  in  the  Restorer  of  all  that  is  lost.     Through 
this  fount  of  life  alone  human  life  receives  its  essential  character  by 
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himj  who  has  that  power  of  endless  life  (Heb.  vii.  16),  which  is  the 
source  also  of  the  life  of  nature.  For  this  entire  subjection  under 
the  hondage  of  death  is  indeed  for  the  pwnishment  of  sin,  hut 
it  is  at  the  same  time  also  a  blessing,  and  a  means  for  Gfod  to 
complete  his  works ;  therefore  the  apostle  says,  -imsrayij  6m  tvo 
vnordSavra.  That  the  eubjector  {inord§a<:)  can  only  he  God,  not 
the  devil,  nor  Adam,  nor  Nero  (as  Semler  thought,  who  under- 
stood KTiaig  of  the  Jews,  whose  conversion  Nero  hindered),  needs 
no  proof ;  Gen.  iii.  17,  etc.,  where  God  pronounces  the  curse,  is 
decisive  for  it.  But  the  ordinary  acceptation  of  Std  "  by,  through" 
is  not  so  certain.  Aid  c.  aco.  may  doubtless  he  used  of  means  (comp. 
at  John  vi.  57,  and  Winer's  Gr.  §49.  e),  and  this  might  here  be 
thought  preferable,  on  account  of  the  preceding  ^Kovaa,  so  that  the 
eense  should  be :  "  not  by  its  own  will,  but  by  God's  will,"  But 
the  observation,  that  God  is  the  originator  of  this  subjection,  and 
not  man,  is  too  idle  to  have  any  place  in  this  grand  exhibition.  God 
is  acknowledged  to  wort  all,  and  man  nothing  but  by  God.  There 
is  signified  however  besides  in  Inovaa  not  the  mere  will,  but  willing- 
ness (1  Cor.  ix.  17)  ;*  the  tcriotg  subjected  itself  with  resistance  (but 
repentance  and  faith  eiifect  in  man  the  willingness  to  subject  himself 
to  this  order),  because  it  did  not  perceive  the  purpose  of  this  Di- 
vine proceeding  ;  but  this  purpose  was  no  other  than  the  fulfil- 
ment of  the  Divine  plans  regarding  the  world,  which  after  the 
entrance  of  sm  couid  be  completed  only  by  the  surrender  of  the 
creature  to  death,  wherefore  Christ's  death  took  away  again  all  con- 
sequences of  the  fall  The  Sid  tov  inord^avra  is  intended  to  express 
this  reference  to  the  plans  of  the  Divine  economy  ;  for  God's  sake 
«.  e.,  for  his  honour  and  final  glory,  served  even  this  seeming  convnl- 
eion  of  his  creation.  On  this  account  the  only-begotten  Son  of  God 
.also  subjected  himself  to  it,  and  all  his  saints  with  him  share  this 
Bubjection  to  corruption  and  death,  for  as  man  feU  by  willing  to  he 

*  To  take  o*j  ^sovaa  in  contrast,  not  with  the  children  of  Gtod  but  witli  the  natural 
man,  who  with  and  by  his  will  became  subject  to  vanity,  which  is  not  the  ease  with  the 
nceonaoioua  creature,  ia  entu^ly  inadmieaibla.  It  was  in  msn'a  first  sin  by  no  means  iuB 
Will  to  become  auhjeot  \a  vanity ;  doubtless  indeed  he  subjected  himself  wiei  inward  re- 
pugnance to  this  eurae,  which  becomes  a  blessiug  so  soon  as  the  resistance  yields.  Hence 
all  DiTine  preachiag  be^ns  with  rependwwM,  for  this  deadens  the  resialauce  and  mates 
the  cross  to  be  willingly  borne.  But  that,  if  this  be  the  sense  of  tlie  words,  the  creature 
cannot  be  meant  without  man,  is  clear.  Admitting  that  explanaHon  of  ojij  ittovaa,  which 
we  reject^  the  ijzord^ac  must  then  be  man,  which  the  oonteirt  doee  not  allow.  OalviQ 
■understood  the  words  quite  properly,  in  saying:  "Invifa  et  repugnaate  natura  tun  pati- 
tur,  quidquid  detinetnr  sub  oorniptione."  Life  has  a  natural  horror  of  death,  which  am 
only  be  overcome  by  a  higher  power,  that  of  love.  (The  words  are  not  with  arieabach 
to  he  enclosed  in  brackels,  but  to  be  connected  thus:  ^  /crime  isreriiyi/  oix  Ikovbo.,  d}i7,a 
difi  rbv  iTTord^avra  iT!"  ilKidi,  'AX?,/1  forma  aosntitbe^a  bo  ovxkicovaa,  hut,  with  ^tt"  ttwiJi, 
(brms  the  antithesis  totheeatira  half  of  ver.  20.  "  With  repugnance  WM  the  creature  flub- 
Jeoted  to  VMiifr,  but  not  for  ever," 
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high,  he  rises  again  by  love  to  lotoUness,  for  God  dwells  only  with 
the  lowly. 

Vers.  22,  23.— Into  the  more  general  idea  of  the  yearning  of  the 
kt/ot?  (ver.  19),  that  of  ^ram  is  now  admitted,  which  since  the  eating 
of  the  fruit  of  the  tree  of  knowledge  is  the  inheritance  of  the  erear- 
tion.  Not  until  the  vvv  of  Christ's  appearance  is  there,  heside  the 
fountain  of  pain,  an  inexhaustible  fountain  of  joy  opened  also,  which 
the  world  before  Christ  looked  for  m  hope,  whereby  its  pain  was 
hindered  from  turning  to  despair,  but  which  to  the  faithful  of  tho 
New  Testament  already  vouchsafes  enjoyment— although  only  a 
partial  enjoyment.  The  cvvuidivu,  travail  together,  defines  still 
more  nearly  the  nabme  of  the  pain  ;  it  is  compared  to  that  anxious, 
woful  pain  of  a  woman  in  travail,  which  is  attended  by  the  peculi- 
arity of  uniting  with  the  pain  the  secret  joy  of  giving  existence 
to  a  new  being.  The  apostle  ascribes  this  character  also  to  the 
conflicts  and  sorrows  of  mankind,  and  of  the  whole  creature  in 
her  long  centuries  of  travail.  TSas  awudivei  therefore  indicates 
indeed  on  the  one  hand  the  highest  degree  of  pain,  but  on  the 
other  it  contains  the  intimation  also,  that  it  brings  with  it  the 
secret  cheer  of  not  being  purposeless.  The  Hrth-pangs  of  the 
creature  give  life  to  a  new  and  feirer  world  I  (The  rabbinical 
expression  rri/'an  ■'>.an  for  denoting  the  great  conflicts  before  the 
Lord's  second  coming,  is  drawn  from  the  same  profound  image  ; 
comp.  thereon  at  Matth.  sxiv.  6,  etc.)  In  this  general  struggle  for 
a  perfect  state  the  children  of  God  themselves,  so  long  as  they  so- 
journ here  on  earth,  stiU  share ;  for  in  their  flesh  they  carry  the 
«rimr  still,  and  in  it  even  they  still  remain  subjected  to  corruption. 
As  therefore  the  regenerate  has  a  conflict  similar  to  that  of  the 
merely  awakened  (comp.  at  vii.  14,  etc.),  he  also  has  the  groaning 
and  waiting  of  the  creature,  but  with  this'  difference  that  in  his  vov^ 
he  has  the  Divine  consciousness  already  present,  and  his  body  only 
waits  still  for  the  redemption,  which  comes  to  pass  so  soon  (accord- 
ing to  ver.  11)  as  the  mortal  body  is  piade  living.  =^ 

(Ver.  22  the  avortvd^ei,  avvw6lvu  is  not  to  be  referred  to  the 
children  of  God  ;  the  tmnsition  vh  ^6vov  6i,  JAAa,  does  not  admit  of 
th^.  I  would  not,  however,  regard  the  cvv  as  mere  strengthening 
of  the  simple  form.  It  is  best,  without  doubt,  to  resolve  the  Krfoif 
into  the  totality  of  the  individual  formations,  which  constitute  it, 
and  then  to  regard  the  words  as  implymg  that  everything  in  nature 
yearns  one  with  another  for  the  freedom  of  the  children  of  God. — 
The  dxpi  rov  vvv,  wntil  now,  appUes  to  the  time  of  the  completion 
of  the  work  of  Christ,  and  the  birth  of  the  children  of  God  con- 
nected with  it,  to  which  the  yearning  of  the  creature  looked.— Ver. 

*  TJpoii  the  Jii^oMrpuoic  roi  c<i/<arDf  comp.  more  partioularlj-  at  1  Gor.  xr.  and  3 
Cor.  7.    The  latter  passage  has  especial  affinity  with  the  one  before  us. 
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23.  Many  different  reading  are  found  in  the  words  dXXd  ttal  alroi 
R.  T.  A.,  which,  however,  have  no  influence  on  the  thought.  The 
reading  proposed  by  Griesbach  is  very  natural,  but  for  that  very 
reason  it  is  CLuestionahle  whether  it  is  the  original  one.  Lachmann 
would  read  kcA  avroi  merely,  and  encloses  ruiuq  in  brackets.  But 
perhaps  Paul  wrote  ^fwi?  airroi  twice,  without  its  being  at  all  neces- 
sary to  suppose  an  enhancing  of  the  thought  at  the  second,  such  aa 
perhaps  a  special  reference  to  Paul  or  the  apostles.  The  orsvdl^av  kv 
iavToig,  groan  in  ourselves,  is  to  be  considered  as  contrasted  with 
arsvd^siv  ev  &'/J.ol^,  groaning  in  others^  and  applies  to  that  groaning 
for  their  own  perfection,  which  does  not  exclude  a  sympathy  which 
prays  for  the  perfection  of  others  and  of  the  whole. — The  expression 
diioXvTpwaK;  rov  au^aTog,  redemption  of  the  body,  is  found  only  here  : 
it  expresses  redemption  in  its  absolute  completion  [1  Cor.  i.  30], 
while  the  term  used  elsewhere  without  the  added  aSftarog  denotes 
the  beginning  of  the  redeeming  work  of  Christ,  Applied  to  the 
body,  the  formula  contains  at  the  same  time  the  indication  that 
there  is  a  nobler  germ,  a  body  of  light,  as  it  were,  dwelling  in  it, 
which,  being  bound  at  present,  shall  yet  be  free  through  Christ,) 

The  description  of  the  proper  character  of  the  children  of  God 
(yldi  or  reicva  Toii  Qeov)  is  further  remarkable.  They  have  the  spirit 
of  adoption  (mieviia  vloBeaiaq^  ver.  15),  hut  yet  are  longing  for  the 
adoption  itself.  The  Spirit  is  only  the  principle,  which  both  begets  the 
sonship  and  at  the  same  time  grants  the  security  for  it.  The  filial 
relation  is  not  perfect  until  the  bodily  glorification,  for  it  is  the  state 
of  absolute  perfection,  in  which  the  man  as  microcosm  is  a  pure  image 
of  the  macrocosm,  the  entire  creation.  Without  hodUy  glorification, 
however,  human  existence  is  imperfect,  therefore  even  the  souls 
under  the  altar  long  for  bodily  perfection  (Kev.  vi,  9).  As  possess- 
ors of  the  Spirit,  the  faithful,  from  whom  there  is  no  ground  at  all 
for  separating  the  apostles  or  Paul  alone,  are  said  to  have  hia  first 
fruits  (t^v  d'napxfiv  rov  wvevimTo^  ^oiref).  Upon  this  idea,  already 
touched  upon,  that  the  regenerate  is  called  a  possessor  of  the  Spirit, 
so  that  the  Spirit  seems  to  be  subject  to  him,  comp.  more  particu- 
larly at  1  Cor.  xiv.  32.  The  expression  dnapx^  (=^  fi'"?'*'!;,  Levit. 
xxiii,  10 ;  Deut,  xxvl  2)  refers  to  the  figure  of  a  great  harvest  of  the 
Spirit,  which  awaits  humanity,  and  whose  first-fruits  were  allotted 
to  the  apostolic  church  in  all  their  glory.  The  idea  of  the  early  ripe 
as  of  that  which  is  correspondingly  excellent,  is  to  be  maintained 
therein,  and  hence  those  are  by  no  means  to  be  understood  here, 
according  to  the  view  again  maintained  by  Glcickler,  who  have  but 
just  attached  themselves  to  Christianity,  and  with  whom  the  second 
^peZ?  would,  under  this  view,  contrast  the  apostles.  This  expression, 
however,  naturally  points  to,  an  inferiority  of  the  Old   Testament 
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life,  in  which  all,  as  well  regeneration  as  commuDication  of  the 
Spiiit,  existed  a^type  only,  not  as  suhstance. 

Vers.  24,  25. — By  this  participation  of  the  regenerate  in  the 
groaning  of  the  creature,  the  apostle  would  not  have  the  reality  of 
the  redemption  denied  or  limited  ;  this  is  rather  ohjectiyely  fulfilled 
(iuuSiiftEv),  though  not  in  perceptible  possession  of  it,  hut  in  hope. 
This  passage  is  eepeciaUy  important  to  determine  the  notion  of 
iXntg.  First  of  all  it  is  opposed  to  ffX^-rreiv  (=  dia  sM(rv<;  TTspinaTeiv, 
2  Cor.  V.  7),  to  the  being  able  to  behold  as  outwardly  existiug  ;  but 
next  it  forms  an  equally  strong  contrast  to  the  complete  absence 
and  withdrawal  of  the  object ;  it  is  rather  identical  with  the  inward 
possession  of  the  thmg  hoped  for,  so  fiir  as  it  lies  in  spiritual  pos- 
sessions. Man  can  only  believe  and  hope  for  eternal  things,  so  far 
as  they  are  inwardly  present  to  him,  and  on  this  account  the  Chris- 
tian hope  stands  so  high  ;  she  is  the  daughter  of  ea^erienoe  (Rom. 
V.  4),  and  as  such  mateth  not  ashamed,  and  sister  of  feith  and  love 
(1  Cor.  xiii.  13).  Good  wishes,  desire,  longmg,  all  this,  therefore, 
is  not  ilnlg,  for  they  lack  the  inward,  essential  possession  of  the 
thing  longed  for. 

{Ver.  24.— Lachmann  leaves  out  the  Kai,  which,  indeed,  rather 
impairs  than  aids  the  thought.     Hermann's  remark  upon  the  use  of 
aai  [ad  Viger.  p.  837]  is  not  applicable  here,  as  tI  is  not  "what,"  - 
but  "  why ;"  koi  therefore,  if  it  is  not  to  be  rejected  from  the  test, 
must  here  be  translated  "  also,  besides.") 

Vers.  26,  27. — ^As  we  thus  have  what  we  do  not  see  (says  Paul 
in  the  name  of  believers),  so  are  we  able  in  our  internal  groaning 
(ver.  23),  to  pray  for  what  we  do  not  know,  namely,  by  the  Spirit 
that  guides  us.  Even  in  the  creation  it  is  only  the  universal  Spirit 
which  fills  it,  that  is  yearning  for  the  eternal  magnet ;  but  in  believ- 
ers it  is  that  higher  Spirit  that  makes  them  children  (ver.  16).  This 
spirit  upholds  human  weakness,  and  leads  it  aright  in  the  obscurity 
of  its  longing,  which  suffers  it  not  to  bring  before  God  the  necessities 
it  feels  in  the  form  of  definite  prayers.  The  unutterod  groaninga 
(arefayftdl  dXdX'riToi}  are  therefore  (with  reference  to  ver.  23),  excited 
by  the  Spirit  himself ;  they  are  called  dXdXtp-oi,,'^  inasmnch  as  man 
can  only  speak  out  what  he  knows  and  apprehends,  but  in  this  in- 
stance he  only  knows  that  he  wants  something,  but  not  what  he 
wants.  The  general  knowledge  that  the  redemption  of  the  body  is 
wanting  is  of  course  not  enough  ;  the  apostle  means  that  the  special 
need  in  every  moment  (which  is  signified  by  the  «a9o  M),  and  the 
way  in  which  it  can  be  appeased,  is  hidden  from  the  believer  ;  but 
an  unutterable  secret  yearning  thrills  through  his  being,  an  attrac- 

*  'Aa,ri;ii/Tof  isQottobediatingnislioii  Iwio  dveKMlnroc  (I  Peti.  8),  or  dneniiv-yvrat 
(2  Cor.  ix.  IB) ;  it  s^ifies  the  unuttered,  becauae  it  iB  (for  the  time,  or  forever)  unutter- 
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tJon  toward  his  eternal  origin,  that  finds  its  vent  in  sighs.  The 
apostle's  words  are  gathered  from  such  deep  expAience,  that  they 
make  good  their  truth  in  every  heart  that  ever  felt  this  yearning  ; 
it  reveals  itself,  however,  there  especially,  where  the  sweet  fooling, 
companion  to  the  first  love,  has  disappeared,  and  now  the  conflict 
with  the  wicked  one  (1  John  ii.  13)  begins.  Then  the  soul  often 
feels  anxiety,  without  heing  conscious  of  any  defi.nite  sin,  and  in  her 
distress  groans  for  redemption.* 

(In  the  avvavTilaitQdvsaQoi  [comp.  Luke  s.  40],  the  avv  is,  not  to 
be  understood  of  the  co-operation  of  the  Divine  Spirit  with  the 
human ;  the  Spirit  of  God  does  not  work  beside  the  human  spirit, 
but  on  and  through  it :  still,  however,  not  so  as  to  annul,  but  to 
sanctify  and  glorify  it.  The  word  k  used  for  the  simple  dvTiXa(il3d^ 
veaeat  in  the  meaning  adjuvare,  opemferre.—^h.e  reading  dadevd^  is 
marked  partly  by  the  Codd.  A.B.C.D.  and  many  other  critical  author- 
ities, partly  by  its  intrinsic  worth  as  the  preferable  one.  Lachmann 
has  also,  according  to  his  principles  properly  received  it  into  the 
text. — In  the  to  yap  ri  k.  t.  X.  the  to  applies  to  the  whole  clause. — 
'E»'Tuy;t°''^"'  ^""^P  Tivogj  to  intercede  for  any  one,  Kord  rtvog  [xi.  2]  to 
■work,  pray  against  any  one.  The  verb  means  primarily  "  to  meet 
with  any  one,"  so  Acts  xxv.  24  only.  The  composition  with  inep, 
as  in  the  passage  before  us,  does  not  occur  again.  The  formula  with 
iTisQ  nvog  is  used  also  of  the  Sou,  Eom.  viii.  34 ;  Heb,  vii.  25.  Now 
the  intercession  .of  the  Son  is  of  course  widely  distinct  from  that  of 
the  Spirit,  according  to  the  general  difference  in  their  respective 
offices.  The  former  is  atoning,  the  latter  sanctifying  and  perfecting. 
The  words  of  the  apostle  are  to  be  understood  accordingly  as  imply- 
ing that  what  the  Spirit  teaches  to  pray  for,  he  himself  also  fulfils  and 
creates.  The  Spirit's  intercession  is  not  merely,  as  De  Wette  holds, 
that  "  he  teaches  us  to  pray  aright."  The  imphcation  is  rather  that 
nothing  human  as  such  holds  good  before  God  ;  only  God  himself 
'  can  satisfy  God ;  so  the  Son  in  the  work  of  redemption  ;  as  the 
Holy  Ghost  in  the  work  of  sanctification.  As  the  Divine  principle 
he  naturally  ever  works  in  accordance  with  God's  will  [icard  ee6v], 
■who  as  knowing  the  depth  of  the  heart  can  perceive  the  most  secret 
wishes  of  men.  In  this  relation  of  the  Spirit  to  God  entirely  the 
flame  thing  appears,  which  ■we  observed  in  the  relation  of  the  Son 
to  the  Father,  and  the  prayer  which  the  former  suggests  [John  xvi. 
28,  etc.]  All  true  emotions  of  life  in  man,  and  therefore  prayer 
among  the  number,  have  their  foundation  in  God  himself,  and  this 

*  Meyer  has  remarkably  misconoeivBd  ttia  passage ;  he  thinka  that  it  is  not  the  groaE- 
ing  of  loen  that  is  epoken.  o^  which  the  Spirit  incites,  but  the  groaning  of  the  Spirit  itaelfi 
As  if  groanmg  could  be  a  predicate  of  God,  and  imutlerable  groans  might  in  any  sense 
whatever  be  attributed  to  God. 
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alone  gives  them  their  fulfilment  ;'^  whether  the  incitation  shall  be 
referred  to  the  Son  or  the  Spirit,  depends  upon  its  relations  to  the 
work  of  the  one  or  the  other.— In  the  expression  (pgovT/na  tov  ttvev- 
Itarog,  the  -jvevi^a  is  not  to  be  understood  of  the  Divine  or  Holy 
Spirit,  but  of  the  human  ;  ^pdt^/id  can  only  he  said  of  man,  never 
of  God.  But  then  either  the  Divine  Spirit  is  to  be  supphcd  to 
kvTvyxdvu,  or,  which  seems  more  appropriate,  Paul  does  not  clearly 
distinguish  here  the  Divine  and  the  human  Spirit,  since  they  have 
most  intimately  penetrated  and  wedded  each  other.) 

Vers.  28,  29.— ]'he  waiting  for  the  redemption  of  the  body  (ver. 
23),  and  with  this  all  sufferings  (ver.  18),  are,  however,  so  far  from 
checking  the  perfection  of  the  children  of  God,  that  in  the  case  of 
the  elect,  who  as  such  love  God,  they  are  the  direct  means  of  pro- 
ducing perfection,  for  this  their  perfection  and  assimilation  to  the 
image  of  Christ,  is  the  very  predestination  of  G-od,  and  therefore 
imrputably  firm. 

(Yer.  28. — Xlavra  applies  especially  to  the  sufferings ;  these  em- 
hitter  or  frighten  away  all  who  do  not  love  God,  but  further  all  who 
love  him.  The  elg  ^jaBov  denotes  this  inward  ripening. — To  inter- 
pret avvegyuv  of  a  co-operation  of  several  agents  in  the  work  of 
sanctification,  as ;  1,  God  ;  2,  man  himself ;  3,  sufferings  and  all 
circumstances  in  general,  is  entirely  contradictory  to  the  doctrine  of 
Paul.  According  to  Paul,  man  effects  noihmg,  God  everything,  and 
tbat  too  by  circumstances.  The  avvt^ysl,  co-operai!cs,  is  therefore,  as 
av<jTsvd(£i.  ver.  22,  to  he  taken  as  resolving  the  idea  of  ndvra  ;  "  for 
furthering  the  perfection  of  man  must,  according  to  the  will  of  God 
all  things  co-operate  mutually  with  each  other,  but  so,  that  he  is 
the  fundamental  cause  of  all  these  efieets."  Paul  does  not  found  the 
certainty  of  perfection  upon  good  purposes,  or  upon  fideHty,  but 
upon  the  election  of,  God's  grace,  which  itself  first  transforms  the 
bent  of  the  man's  mind  from  faithlessness- to  truth.  Christ,  the  pro- 
totype of  holiness,  is  in  this  the  model,  to  which  God  assimilates 
the  faithful — Si;>/(op0of  occui^  again  Phil,  iii  21,  and  there  indeed 
of  the  body  only,  which  neither  here  [according  to  ver.  23]  is  to  be 
regarded  as  excluded.  The  will  of  the  decree  of  love  is  to  unite 
regenerate  humanity  to  one  gTeat/amily  of  God,  in  which  Christ  is 
the  first-bora  [Trpwrdroso?].    Eev.  i.  5.    Christ  is  called  the  irpwro- 

*  Quito  justly  Autjustine  saje  {Tract,  vi.  in  Joan.)r    "Foa  Splritua  S.  in  seraetipao 
Bpud  semetipsum  in  Ula  trinitato  gerait,  sed  in  nobis  gemit,  quia  gemero  no3  fbciL"-   Tbig- 
observation,  wLieli  reveals  itself  in  tlie  eiperionce  of  every  one  of  the  regenerate,  aveu 
lliB  eKtra-Cbristiao  world  oxpressea  ia  its  most  proBmnd  members,  aa  the  exoellent  pas- 
Bages of  GeMeddin  show,  whicli  Tholaok  has  adduced  here;  ia  one  of  themit  is  aaid: 
Sagst  flu :  Herr  komm  I  selber  heisst  das ;  hie  mein  Kind  I 
Deine  Glutli  und  Seufeer  Gotles  Boten  sind. 
Sajst  tlieu;  coiue,  lord?  that  means;  come,  child  to  met 
Thy  glowing  algha  God's  message  bring  to  thaa 
Vol.  IV.— 6 
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TOKog  tCiv  vsKpSiv,  as  first  iDecome  alive  from  the  dead  ;  eo  too  Col.  i. 
18.  But  the  resurrection  is  not  immediately  and  expressly  the  8uh- 
ject  here  ;  the  expression  therefore  is  to  he  taken  in  a  wider  sense, 
namely,  like  i')3b.  as  the  flist  perfected,  and  at  the  same  time  pre- 
eminent in  every  sense.  So  it  occurs  too  Ool.  i.  15  ;  Heb.  i.  6. 
IIpwroTOKOf,  however,  is  by  no  means  of  the  same  signification  with 
novayevrtg  ;  it  does  not  refer,  like  liovoyEvfji;^  to  the  Divine  nature  of 
the  Redeemer  only,  but  to  the  tvJtoU  historical  Christ,  with  whom 
therefore  men  even  may  he  compared.'  The  name  of  honour, 
"  Brethren,"  Christ  himself  moreover  gives  to  his  people,  Matth. 
xii  50  ;  Mark  iii.  35  ;  John  sx.  17.  Comp.  also  Heb,  ii.  11, 12  ; 
Ps.  xxii.  22.— The  expressions  in  these  verses,  which  refer  to  the  doc- 
trine of  election  by  grace,  as  kuto.  np6deatv  kXi^toI,  -RpoyivurrKeiv,  Trpoo- 
gl^eiv,  will  he  further  explained  at  Bora.  ix.  I  observe  here,  by  way 
of  preliminary  merely,  that,  according  to  Paulino  doctrine,  a  prce- 
dtstinaiio  sanctorum,  in  the  proper  sense  of  the  words  exists  ;  that 
is,  God  does  not  know  beforehand  that  they  wiU,  hy  their  own 
deckion,  be  holy,  but  he  creates  this  very  decision  in  them.  Xlpo~ 
yivuxTKeiv  marks  rather  the  element  of  Divine  knowledge,  npoopi- 
^siv  that  of  the  will,  while  ■np60soig  combines  the  two.  Here, 
however,  there  seems  to  be  no  difference  between  npoiyvw  and  Trpo- 
wpiae,  while,  too.  Acts  ii.  23  ;  1  Pet.  i.  2 ;  Eom.  xi.  2,  npiyvum^  is 
need  directly  for  the  Divine  will.  In  the  verse  before  us  it  is 
only  oviifiSptpov^  Trjg  ei/cdrof  k.  t.  X.  that  forms  the  advance  in  the 
thought.) 

Ver.  30. — ^At  ver.  19  attention  was  drawn  to  the  significance  of 
this  passage  for  the  doctrine  of  the  oh'edientia  GhrisH  activa.^  The 
circumstance  that  ee(5f  is  here  the  subject  and  not  Christ,  does  not 
influence  it  at  aU  ;  the  whole  work  of  Christ  is  God's  work  through 
the  Son,  and  what  is  here  said  of  God,  therefore,  holds  just  as  good 
of  Christ,  because  God  has  fulfilled  it  through  him.  The  essen- 
tial point  in  the  doctrine  of  the  obedientia  activa  is  however  this, 
that  the  work  of  Chi-ist  is  not  merely  a  negative,  but  equally  a 
positive  one.  Christ  does  not  merely  efface  the  sins  of  men,  and 
then  leave  it  to  them  to  produce  holiness  themselves,  but  he  has 
in  like  manner  produced  it  for  himself  and  for  all  his  people  by 
his  holy  life,  so  that  in  the  work  of  regeneration  both  the  annuh 
lino-  of  the  old,  and  the  creation  of  the  new,  are  equally  the  work  of  , 
Christ,  and  both  were  fulfilled  already  in  his  hfe  on  earth ;  whence 
they  are  primarily  only  imputed  to  individual  believers,  and  then 
gradually  communicated.  This  in  the  passage  before  us,  is  most 
definitely  expressed  by  the  terms  justified  and  glorified  {iSuca'MOs 
Koi  ^(Jtilaoe.)  In  the  former  the  real  communication  of  the  righte- 
«  Oomp.  bsre  the  important  paraUel,  2  Cor.  v.  14,  etc.,  in  wMah  likewisa  all  la  coa- 
caved  aa  for  all  already  finished  once  for  all  in  Christ. 
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ousness  of  Christ  lies  already  indicated  (comp,  at  Eom.  jii,  21) ;  but. 
idoSaae  expresBes  even  that  entire  Banctification  and  completion 
of  the  righteousneae,  which  Paul  had  above  (ver.  23)  denied  of 
himBelf  and  hia  brethren,  i.  e.,  as  being  yet  in  their  actual  pos- 
eeseion.  Accordingly,  as  in  Adam  the  whole  natural  race  of  man 
tested,  and  all  history  is  but  a  development  of  that  which  is  con- 
tained in  him,  so  is  Christ  the  real  bearer  of  the  whole  church,  of  the 
new  creation,  of  sanctified  humanity,  in  that,  as  by  his  atoning 
power  he  annuls  the  old,  he  equally  creates  the  new,  and  deposits 
his  holy  image  in  every  believing  souL  In  this  view  it  first  becomes 
clear,  how  faith  is  the  one  and  all  in  the  Christian  life  ;  the  Chris- 
tian has  neither  iefore  nor  after  his  conversion  to  generate  an  in- 
dependent sanetification  of  Ms  own,  but  he  has  only  constantly  to 
receive  the  stream  of  the  vital  powers  of  Christ  working  upon  him, 
and  this  receiving  is  faith  itself.  Just  so  the  tree,  when  the  de- 
velopment of  its  germ  is  begun,  has  only  to  suck  in  water,  air,  and 
light,  in  order  to  unfold  itself  from  within,  and  all  the  drawing  of  a 
stupid  gardener  at  the  branches,  all  his  working  at  the  buds,  to  coax 
forth  blossoms,  can  only  disturb,  but  never  further  its  development. 
And  yet  this  utmost  passivity  is  at  the  same  time  the  utmost  ac- 
tivity, since  Christ  does  not  work  out  of  the  man,  but  in  the  very 
innermost  depth  of  his  most  secret  self,  and  then  pours  the  stream  of 
his  whole  active  power  through  the  will.  But  the  believer  remains 
ever  conscious  of  this  active  power  as  of  one  given  him,  and  can  so 
with  the  highest  perfection  preserve  the  deepest  humility ;  he  does 
not  work,  but  Christ  Kveth'  and  worketh  in  him  (G-al.  ii.  20).  Ac- 
cording to  this  it  is  sufficiently  evident  also,  how  in  the  passage  be- 
fore us  the  aorists  are  chosen  to  convey  its  essential  meaning, 
whence  every  attempt  to  alter  them  must  be  entirely  set  aside.  They 
should  not  be  Futures^  for  with  the  word,  "  it  is  finished  !"  the  Lord 
had  negatively  and  positively  perfected  his  whole  church,  together 
with  the  creation  {itriaiq)  for  all  ages.  No  mortal  could  add  to  it  even 
the  very  least ;  all  that  presents  itself  in  the  individual  members 
of  the  church,  after  the  course  of  centuries,  is  a  mere  development 
of  that  already  given  in  him ;  the  church,  and  every  individual  in 
her,  together  with  the  kHoi^,  which  necessarily  forms  her  basis,  are 
.  "  Grod's  workmanship  created  in  Christ  Jesus"  (Eph.  ii.  10);  re- 
demption is  a  new  glorified  creation,  and  the  prerogative  of  creation 
is  and  continues  God's  alone.  The  contest  leads  imperatively  to  this 
reflection,  for  it  is  the  very  certainty  of  salvation,  which  nothing 
earthly  can  disturb,  that  Paul  intends  to  shew.  But  the  Divine  act 
only  has  any  true  certainty.  Salvation  would  be  the  most  uncertain 
of  all  uncertain  things,  if  it  rested  not  on  the  objective  act  of  G-od 
in  Christ,  but  on  the  wavering  subjectivity  of  man.  Only  by  this 
its  objectivity  is  the  gospel  a  true  glad  tidings,  which  nothing  can 
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remove;  even  unbelief  can  merely  refuse  it.     (Comp,  upon  So^d^sa 
the  remarks  at  John  xvii.  4.) 

Vers.  31-34.— This  profound  and  colossal  thought,  which  in  fact 
Divine  power  alone  could  generate  and  reveal  to  men,  inspires  the 
apostle  to  an  enthusiastic  strain,  a  very  dithyramb  of  faith,  which  re- 
garded even  in  its/ormal  character,  must  he  acknowledged  to  ecLual 
the  sublimest  creations  of  human  language  ;  whence  also  Longinus, 
perhaps  too  principally  for  the  sake  of  this  passage,  ranks  the  apos- 
tle with  the  greatest  orators.*^  The  absolute  power  of  God  makea 
every  thing  earthly  vanish :  "  if  Grod  he  for  man,  what  can  be 
against  him  ?"  But  the  greatest  possible  act  of  God's  love  is  the 
giving  up  of  his  Son  ;  in  that  lies  enclosed  all  else  which  can  be 
thought  and  wished  for, 

(Ver.  32.— "IiStof  has  reference  to  the  merely  adopted  children  of 
God  [viii.  19.] — The  ovk  ^ipelaaro  is  chosen  with  regard  to  Gen.  xxii. 
12,  the  history  of  Isaac  being  typically  conceived. — ^For  to,  -ndv-ra 
D.F.G.  read  -ndvTa  only,  which  I  prefer ;  it  comprehends  the  idea 
more  absolutely,  while  ra  navra  has  respect  to  ver.  30.  Inasmuch, 
however,  as  in  the  points  there  enumerated,  especially  in  the  6o^d- 
^eiVj  all  is  absolutely  included,  it  comes  back  to  the  same  thought. 
—Ver.  S3,  etc.  I  prefer,  with  Augustine,  the  interrogative  form 
throughout ;  the  vividness  of  the  language  is  greatly  enhanced  by 
it.— 'EysaAtu  =  KUT'/jyopei^,  comp.  Acts  xix.  38,  xxiii.  28,  xxvi.  2. — 
Upon  iicXeKToi,  comp.  at  Eom,  ix. — Upon  slvat  iv  ^E^g.  comp.  the 
Coram.  Vol.  III.  p.  50. — Upon  SvTsv^iq  comp.  at  ver.  26.  Used 
of  Christ,  intercession  signifies  the  coiitinuing  communicaiion  of 
bis  atoning  and  redeeming  power  to  men  ;  it  is,  like  all  which  pro- 
ceeds ftom  Chi-ist,  to  be  understood  not  verbally  merely,  but  really. 
Comp.  particularly  at  Hob.  vii.  25,  is.  24.) 

Vers.  35-39. — As  God  and  Christ  can  neither  contradict  them- 
selves nor  change  in  this  work,  but  as  they  are  entirely  and  constantly 
for  Christians,  so  neither  can  anything  earthly  draw  the  faithful  away 
from  them.  Man  only  has  the  sad  prerogative  of  being  able  to  draw 
himself  away  from  the  eternal  Pitiec  by  unbelief,  the  mother  of  all 
^ns.  (Comp.  at  John  xvi.  9.)  The  whole  world,  indeed,  with  all  its 
powers,  its  enticements,  and  its  threateuings,  is  against  the  believer;  . 
but  what  is  the  world  against  Giod,  who  does  what  he  wiU  with  its 
powers  in  heaven  and  on  earth  ! 

(Ver.  36.— The  parenthetic  citation  describes  the  Christian's 
constant  danger  of  life  ;  it  is  taken  from  Ps.  sliv.  23.  The  exprcs- 
Bion  TtpoffaTa  oipayij^  describes  the  advei-saries'  contempt,  who  re- 
garded the  Christians  as  devoted  to  death. — Ver.  37.  'rmpvcKav  h: 
found  only  here  in  the  New  Testament.     The  preposition  strength- 

*  Erasmua  obaervea  of  tills  passage  quite  juatly:  "quid  uaqnam  Cioero  dixit  grandt- 
Ii}<iueatiusr' 
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ens  the  moaning  ;  JoscpTins  uses  vmpayaTidv,  ^epi<yx<^iv,  and  similar 
expresaioQS  in  like  manner,  to  strengthen  the  simple  forms.  The 
reading  6i&  rhv  ayawfjoavTa  has  considerable  authoritieSj  especially 
D.E.F.GJ-. ;  still  the  genitive  evidently  gives  a  more  fitting  thought, 
since  it  thus  refers  the  power  more  definitely  to  God,  aa  its  origin. — 
The  remotest  opposites  are  brought  together  to  mark  rhetorically 
the  idea  of  universality.  That  which  is  common  to  all  is  the 
idea  of  the  created  [the  Krlai^,  ver.  39],  which  is  opposed  to  the  Di- 
vine as  eternal  No  creature  can  do  anything  else  than  what 
God  wills,  for  he  holds  them  all  in  his  hand  ;  but  it  is  not  God's 
■win  to  destroy  the  saints  by  sufferings,  hut  to  perfect  them  ;  conse- 
quently every  creature  must  serve  to  bring  the  saints  to  their  goal 
— As  to  the  text,  some  Codd.  add  &^vaiai,  others,  which  the  text  rec. 
follows,  place  Swdjieig  before  ivsOruTa  and  jiiXXovra.  The  latter 
reading  evidently  springs  merely  from  the  desire  to  rank  the 
dvvdiieig  immediately  with  the  dyyeXm  and  dpxaC,  from  which  they 
Beem  to  be  separated  by  ^■j'scrrwra  and  ii^XXovra.  The  addition,  of 
^^ovalM,  is,  on  the  contrary,  to  bo  derived  from  1  Cor,  xv.  24  ; 
Eph.  vi.  12  ;  Oolos.  ii.  15.  [At  these  passages  eomp.  more  particu- 
larly upon  the  different  grades  of  angels.]— It  is  by  no  means  en- 
tirely necessary  by  angels  to  suppose  evil  ones  [on  the  ground  that 
unless  they  were  so  they  could  not  wish  to  draw  away  from  the 
gospel],  for,  Gal.  i.  8,  Paul  puts  the  case  even  that  an  angel  from 
heaven  may  preach  another  gospel.  All  the  terms  are  to  be  taken 
here  in  their  most  general  sense,  and  need  no  exact  limitation,  as 
life  and  death,  height  and  depth  ;  the  indefinite  expressions  are  to 
denote  all  that  can  be  conceived,  and  are  only  a  rhetorical  para- 
phrase of  the  conception  of  a^Mess.— 'Eveorwra  —  Trdpovra,  "  what 
is  present,"  occurs  also  Gal.  i.  4  ;  1  Cor.  vii.  26.) 


!  E  C  T  I  0  N    V. 
(IS.  1— XI.  86.) 


The  Relation  of  Israel,  and  or  the  Gentile  Woeld,  to 
THE  New  Way  os  Salvation. 

After  this  extended  exposition  of  _the  new  way  of  salvation  (ch. 
jii.  6)  and  after  the  portraiture  of  that  course  of  development  ahke 
individual  and  universal  (ch.vii.  7)  which  it  originates  and  controls, 
the  apostle  m^ht  have  appropriately  closed  the  doctrinal  part  of  his 
epistle.     But,  meanwhile,  the  song  of  triumph  with  which  he  ter- 
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minated  that  discussion,  Las  awakeued  powerfully  tis  feelings  for 
his  own  nation,  for  whom  all  glory  in  Jesus  Ghrist  had  more  imme- 
diately heen  promised  and  designed.  For  this  very  people  to  which 
he  belonged,  the  Israel  of  God,  had  forfeited  the  Divine  promises 
the  moment  they  were  fulfilled,  and  they  were  intrusted  to  the 
heathen.  This  unexpected  issue,  this  peculiar  relation  of  the  two 
great  portions  of  manMnd  to  Giod's  new  way  of  salvation,  reversing, 
as  it  did,  their  positions  with  regard  to  the  covenants  of  Grod,  Japhet 
coming  to  dwell  in  the  tents  of  8hem  (Gen.  ix.  27),  held  hack  the 
pen  of  the  apoetic,  and  before  Paul  attains  the  close  of  the  Epistle, 
he  expresses  himself  in  words  full  of  mystery  upon  Grod's  election  by 
grace  (ix.  1-29);  with  a  view  of  evincing  that  it  was  not  G-od  that 
had  proved  unfaithful  to  his  promisee,  but,  rather,  that  the  Jews 
had  wilfully  adhered  to  the  righteousness  which  is  by  the  law,  and 
had  rejected  the  righteousness  by  faith  which  God  had  revealed  to 
them  (ix.  30— x.  21).  But  finally  he  points  to  a  time  when  the 
remnant  of  holy  seed  remaining  in  the  nation  of  Israel  shall  again 
be  grafted  into  the  olive  tree,  and  so  all  Israel  shall  be  saved  ;  and 
this  gives  him  an  occasion  of  terminating  with  praises  of  the  love, 
the  wisdom,  and  the  knowledge  of  God, 


§  14. — Of  the  Election  of  Geace. 

(IX.  1—29.) 

The  ninth  chapter  of  om:  epistle  belongs  to  those  passages  of 
Holy  Writ  which  display  with  pre-eminent  clearness  the  unfathom- 
able nature  of  its  contents,  and  the  colossal  character  of  its  ideas.* 
Hence  it  has  ever  been,  since  the  time  of  Augustine,  a  hinge  around 
which  the  prevailing  tendencies  within  the  church  have  moved,  and 
such  is  it  even  now.  The  Eomish  Church,  in  striking  upon  this 
rock,  fell  under  the  dominion  of  a  Pelagianizing  view,  and  daily 
experienced  all  the  injurious  consecLuences  which  are  wont  to  ac- 
company this  tendency  ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  Protestant 
*  Liitliei"  very  truly  sajs,  on.  the  reading  of  this  section,  "Who  hati  cot  known  paa- 
won,  eroBS,  and  travail  of  death,  cannot  treat  of  foreknowledge  (Election  of  Grace)  without 
injnrr  and  secret  enmilj  towards  God.  On  this  account  nrnst  Adam  be  firat  f^rly  desd, 
before  he  may  bear  this  thing,  and  drink  this  strong  wiae.  Wherefore,  take  heed  that 
thou  drink  not  wine,  while  thou  art  yet  a  Bucking  babe.  Each  several  doctrine  has  its 
iJwn  season,  measure,  and  age."  A  nobis  instance  of  the  wisdom  of  the  great  reformer. 
On  the  subject  of  the  following  iiiTestigalioa,  see  the  treatise  upon  Rom.  ix.by  Steudel,  m 
the  Tub.  Zeitschrifl,  1836,  "So.  1,  p.  l-«e,  and  by  Hausledt  in  Pelt's  theol.  Mifarb.,  No.  3, 
In  the  same  work  will  also  be  found  an  essay  by  Meyer,  upon  the  line  of  thought  in  Rom. 
tt — si.  Rijckert,  in  addition  V>  his  commentary,  gites  a  separate  treatise  upon  the  doc- 
trine tontajned  in  Rom,  Ixt  in  the  first  number  of  his  Exegetical  Magaaine,  in  tills  sec- 
tion Rvioliort  discovers  the  rigid  doctrine  of  predestination. 
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Cliurch  of  the  present  day,  in  its  endeavour  to  master  the  import 
of  this  chapter,  has  either  fallen  down  the  precipice  of  the  absolute 
predestination  of  the  evil  to  evil,  or  been  betrayed  into  the  gulf  of 
an  universal  restoration  ;»  of  which  errors,  the  former  leads  at  one 
time  to  desperation,  at  another  to  seeurity,  while  the  latter,  as  the 
Scripture  plainly  declares,  must  have  moral  indifference  for  its  inev- 
itable result.  In  the  meanwhile,  the  symbolical  books  of  the  Lu- 
theran Church,  especially  the  Formula  of  Concord,  as  well  as  the 
"  Oonfessio  Marchica"!  among  the  reformed  confessions,  have  al- 
ready, in  all  essential  points,  delivered  the  true  sciiptural  doctrines  ; 
and  many  interpreters,  have,  in  the  main,  adhered  to  them.l  The 
causes  which  have,  notwithstanding,  led  men  so  frequently,  and  on 
different  sides,  to  depart  from  it,  were  probably,  first,  the  inward 
one,  of  the  want  of  a  real  experience  of  grace,  and,  in  the  next 
place,  the  outward  one,  of  interpreting  insulated  passages  without 
regard  to  their  connexion  with  others,  and  with  the  general  teach- 
ing of  Scripture.  The  want  of  experience  leads  to  Pelagianism  ; 
the  upholders  of  the  absolute  predestination  of  the  evil  to  evil  take 
the  ninth  chapter  of  our  epistle  apart  from  the  eleventh  ;  the  de- 
fenders of  universal  restoration  take  the  eleventh  without  the  ninth. 
To  avoid  all  this  one-sidedness,  let  it  be  our  first  endeavor  to  ascer- 
tain the  connexion  of  this  important  section  with  itself,  and  with 
the  whole  of  the  epistle,  and  of  Scripture  doctrine,  before  we  exam- 
ine more  closely  the  particular  points  in  it. 

The  fifth  section  (cb.  ix.— si.)  of  the  dogmatical  portion  of  our 
epistle  exactly  corresponds  with  its  first  section  (ch.  i.  18— iii  20). 
In  this  first  section  the  apostle  had  considered  the  relation  in  which 
both  Jews  and  Gentiles  stood  to  the  first  way  of  salvation,  the  law  ; 
in  the  fifth,  he  considers  the  relation  of  the  Jews  and  G-ontiles  to 
the  new  way  of  salvation,  the  gospel.  We  are  thus  by  no  means  to 
look  upon  the  ninth  chapter  as  a  resumption  of 'the  subject  treated 
ch.  i.  18— iii.  20  ;  the  apostle  is  speaking,  on  the  contrary,  of  a  very 
*  ScMoiermaolior'3  doctrine  upon  the  subject  of  ti,e  Election  of  Grace  On  tlie  journal 
conducted  tj  himself  with  Dc  Watte  and  L^cke,  Ho,  2)  ia  an  entirely  anti-Calvinistio  one, 
Binoe  he  maintaina  the  restitution  of  all  tMngs.  Qlodder,  Benecko,  and  KoUner,  also 
Bssutoe  tbe  Apocataatasia.    Reiohe  altogether  qu^ions  the  objective  truth  of  the  apos- 

t  Comp.  in  Au^uati's  "Corpus  libr.  symb."  (fflberfeldi,  1821)  p.  382,  Beq. 

X  Espeoiallj  among  more  recent  commentatora,  Matt  and  Beck,  iu  hia  "  Pnenmatico- 
Hermenentlcal  deTalopment  of  the  ninth  chapter  of  the  Episfle  to  the  Romans,  Stutlgart, 
1333."  But  Back's  paper,  which  containa  so  much  that  i3  excellent,  would  have  been 
greatly  icaproved,  i^  in  eonnesion  with  this  chapter,  he  had  at  tho  aame  tone  elucidated 
chapters  2.  and  xj.  Tholuck  (whom  my  respected  colleague,  Profeasor  H6aing,  m  his 
"  Beleuchtnng  des  Daumerischen  Sendschreibena,"  Huremberg,  1832,  follows  in  essential 
points)  takes  the  middle  oourao,  and  explains  some  inaulatad  paasagea  very  well,  but  he 
has  neither  delivered  himself  with  aufEciont  preoieion  npon  the  decisWe  passages,  eh.  ii. 
35-32,  nor  has  treated  oh.  ix.  sufEcaently  in  oonnexioa  with  oh.  s.  and  li.,  to  give  eatu«. 
Batisfactiou. 
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different  matter ;  ot  tke  same  time  tjie  contents  of  oitlier  section 
have  a  close  affinity  to  eacli  other,  since  the  relations  of  the  Jews 
and  of  the  Gentiles  to  toth  of  God's  dispensiitionB  were  Tery  similar 
For,  with  regard  to  the  law,  then-  situation  was  this.     Bj  far  the 
greater  number  of  the  Gentiles  had  transgressed  it  in  the  grossest 
manner,  and  so  were  sunken  m  an  abjss  of  misery ;  while  some  few 
among  them  reaUy  fulfflled  it,  according  to  their  relative  measure 
of  knowledge.     In  consequence  of  these  opposite  conditions  both 
divisions  of  them  were  itly  disposed  for  the  reception  of  the  gospel, 
the  new  way  of  salvation.     For  those  gross  transgressonj  had  ezpe- 
nenoed  the  dreadful  conseciuences  of  sin  which  m  them  had  become 
exceeding  sinful,  and  so  grace  was  able  in  them  to  he  all-powerful  ■ 
while  the  more  virtuous  heathen  had  likewise  attained,  by  theij 
noble  endeavours,  to  the  true  blessing  of  the  kw,  the  conviction  of 
sin  (Bom.  lii.  20);  and  could  hence,  also,  embrace  the  gospel  as  a 
remedy.    With  regard  to  the  Jews,  althougt  a  small  portion  of 
them  might  be  in  the  last-mentioned  condition,  yet  the  relation  of 
the  greater  number  of  them  to  the  law  was  such  that  they  gave  it 
an  outward  obedience,  but  inwardly  transgressed  it— a  case  which 
might  occur  with  individuals  among  the  Gentiles  also,  though  it  was 
a  very  rare  one.     And  so  arose  the  melancholy  consequence,  that 
the  kw  was  unable  to  work  its  blessing  on  Israel,  it  could  not,  that 
is,  effect  any  conviction  of  sin ;  they  coufldentiy  looked  upon  them- 
selves as  righteous,  and  yet  were  no  less  smfnl  than  the  most  de- 
graded among  the  heathen,  if  not  in  outward  conduct,  yet  at  least 
m  heart ;  this  relation  of  the  twoparties  to  the  law  would  naturally 
regulate  their  respective  attitudes  toward  the  new  way  of  salvation 
in  the  gospel.    The  great  mass  of  the  Jews  who  were  inaccessible 
to  the  faith,  were  sure  to  reject  it ;  the  few  only  availed  them- 
selves of  the  proffered  way  of  salvation  ;  while,  with  the  heathen,  en 
the  contrary,  it  was  precisely  the  great  mass  of  them  who  were  dis- 
posed to  receive  salvation  m  Christ ;  and  so  the  truth  of  the  word 
(Rev.  Hi.  15, 16),  "  I  would  thou  wast  either  hot  or  cold  ;  but  since 
thou  art  lukewarm,  I  will  spew  thee  out  of  my  mouth,"  was  estab- 
hshed  both  in  the  Jew  and  in  the  Gentile.     The  Gentiles,  as  griev- 
ous transgressors  of  the  law,  were  cold,  as  sincerely  fulfilling  the 
law  warm,  and  so,  in  both  capacities  susceptible  to  grace,  whereas 
the  great  mass  of  the  Jews  came  between  these  two  conditions. 
They  strove  in  an  hypocritical  manner  after  the  fulfilling  of  the  law, 
but  they  had  no  genuine  hatred  against  sin,  nor  any  fire  of  pure 
Divine  love.     And  so  fed  Israel  from  his  vocation,  and  the  heathen 
world  stepped  into  his  place. 

Thus  was  brought  about  a  strange  confusion.  Men  appeared 
more  powerful  than  God,  since  they  were  able,  through  their  sms, 
to  make  void  what  God  had  promised.      To  show,  however,  that 
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this  is  not  the  case,  bnt  that  God  observes  justice  in  all  his 
ways,  is  the  great  oJ^'ect  of  the  apostle  in  the  present  section  ;  on 
which  account,  also,  xi,  33,  he  exclaims,  "  Oh,  the  depth  of  the  com- 
passion, the  wisdom  and  the  knowledge  of  God  I"  He  proves  that, 
from  the  beginning,  the  promise  of  God  was  spoken  not  to  the  Is- 
rael after  the  flesh,  but  to  that  which  was  after  the  Spirit  (comp,  ix. 
7  with  ii.  28);*^  and  among  these  the  promise  had  already  found  its 
fulfilment,  namely,  among  the  Israel  of  God,  whether  Jew^  or  Gen- 
tiles. The  contradiction,  therefore,  was  only  an  apparent  one  (ix, 
30),  if  the  Gentiles,  who  sought  not  after  righteonsness,  attained  to 
it,  while  the  righteousness-seeking  Jews  received  it  not ;  because 
the  endeavour  of  the  Jews  after  righteousness  had  been  one  that 
appeared  so  only  in  the  sight  of  men,  but  in  the  eye  of  God  had 
been  a  real  transgression  of  the  law;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  what, 
in  the  case  of  many  a  Gentile,  would  appear  to  human  eyes  a  non- 
seeking  after  righteousness,  had,  in  fact,  been  an  inward  fulfilment 
of  the  law.  And  thus  there  bad  been  iu  Grod's  dealings  a  strict 
consistency,  which  manifested  itself  alike  in  the  adoption  of  the  true 
spiritual  children  of  Abraham,  and  the  rejection  of  his  merely  fleshly 
issue  ;  and  which  is  apparent  from  other  things,  and  especially  from 
this,  that  the  heathen,  if  they  fall  from  their  vantage-ground  of 
faith  (xi.  17),  might  again,  on  their  part,  he  deprived  of  the  gospel 
(which  has  already,  in  some  degree,  been  verified  in  the  Oriental 
church),  while,  in  like  manner,  there  is  a  possibility  for  the  Jews, 
on  their  becoming  ready  to  receive  the  faith,  to  enter  again  into 
their  calling.  Nay,  the  a^oatle  expressly  announces  that,  with  re- 
gard to  Israel,  a  general  conversion  really  impends  (xi.  25).  So  far 
'  the  connexion  of  thought  is  entirely  clear,  and  it  necessarily  follows 
from  this,  that  the  apostle  neither  intends  by  the  grace  of  God  to 
take  away  from  man  the  free  determination  of  the-will,  nor  by  the 
latter  the  'all-suffleiency  of  grace  ;  his  object  is  to  establish  both  in 
reciprocal  connexion.  The  manifestation  of  the  grace  of  God  ia 
always  made  to  depend  upon  the  more  or  less  of  fidelity  with  which 
men  employ  that  knowledge  of  Divine  things  which  they  already 
have.     (Ezek.  xxxiii.  12.) 

In  the  meanwhile,  it  must  he  allowed,  this  simple  connexion  of 
ideas  would  not  have  been  misunderstood  as  often  as  it  has  been, 
but  for  an  intervening  discussion  (ix,  14-29),  which  appears  to  lead 
to  a  very  different  result ;  namely,  the  declaration  of  Paul,  that 
"  God  hath  mercy  upon  whom  he  will  have  mercy,  and  whom  he  will 
he  bardeneth."  This  declaration,  viewed  in  itself,  might  very  con- 
ceiveably  lead  those  who  believe  in  the  eternal  damuation  of  the 
wicked,  to  the  doctrine  of  absolute  predestination,  as,  on  the  other 
,  6,  whore  it  is  said  of  the  apostate  Israelites,  "  they  are 
[Their  spot  is  not  the  spot  of  hia  chUdren,  Eng.  ver.] 
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hand,  in  the  case  of  those  who  do  not  uphold  the  former  tenet,  it 
applies  just  as  easily  to  that  of  the  restoration  ;  the  coiapassionating 
and  the  hardening  presenting  themselves  only  in  the  sense  of  an 
earlier  or  a  later  election  ;  and  the  close  of  Paul's  argumentation  (xi. 
23),  -while  it  is  directly  opposed  to  the  doctrine  of  the  predestination 
of  the  wicked  (which  loses  all  semblance  of  truth  as  soon  as  ch,  ix. 
14  is  viewed  in  connxion  with  ch.  xi.),  furnishes  a  very  plausible 
ground  for  the  last-mentioned  interpretation,  because  the  whole 
question  there  appears  to  be  about  the  final  reception  of  all,  with- 
out one  word  being  spoken  of  the  damnation  of  any,  and  the  whole 
reasoning  issues  m  the  great  thought,  "  God  bath  concluded  them 
all  in  unbelief,  that  he  might  have  mercy  upon  all"  (xi,  32)  ;  and 
thus  the  earlier  or  later  disobedience,  together  with  the  unbelief 
which  is  necessarily  connected  with  it,  is  just  as  much  attributed  to 
all  as  the  earlier  or  later  experience  of  the  Divine  compassion.  Con- 
sequently, as  cb.  i— iii.  teaches  the  umversality  of  sin,  so  ch.  ix.- — ^xi. 
would  appear  to  indicate  the  universality  of  redemption,  and  so,  in 
this  point  of  view  also,  the  two  sections  would  correspond  one  with 
another.  But,  although  perhaps  we  may  not  be  able  to  point  to  any 
passage  in  Paul's  Epistles,  with  the  exception  of  that  in  2  Thess.  i. 
9,  which  expressly  teaches  the  doctrine  of  eternal  damnation* — nay, 
it  must  be  admitted  that  they  contain  expressions,  such  as  1  Cor. 
XV.  28,  which  rather  seem  to  lead  to  the  opposite  conclusion— yet 
the  New  Testament,  in  those  portions  which  do  not  belong  to  Paul, 
and  particularly  in  the  discourses  of  Jesus  Christ  himself  (Matth. 
XXV.  41,  etc.),  and  that  not  merely  in  parabolic  language  (Matth.  xii. 
32 ;  xxvi.  24 ;  John  xvii.  12),  contains  such  decisive  passages  for 
this  opinion,  that  we  should  be  very  cautious  bow  we  place  the 
apostle  Paul  in  contradiction  with  them.  The  business  of  the  ex- 
positor is  certainly  to  find  the  trae  sense  of  the  passage  before  him, 
and  not  to  allow  himself  to  be  led  astray  in  his  work  through  fear  of 
a  contradiction  of  other  places ;  still  he  would  do  well  to  reflect 
whether  his  proceeding  have  reached  the  true  meaning  of  the  words, 
if  it  issue  in  an  open  contradiction  with  other  passages  of  Scripture ; 
and  even  such  is  the  case  here.  For,  granting  that  by  admitting 
the  doctrine  of  a  restoration,  the.  passage  receives  a  consistent  mean- 
ing, it  by  no  means  follows  that  this  may  not  be  obtained  without 
this  admission ;  and  if  this  he  the  case,  the  last-mentioned  sense 
must  undoabtedly  be  preferred,  as  the  one  which  was  really  in  the 
apostle's  contemplation,  since,  at  all  events,  it  must  be  allowed  that 
Paul,  though  he  does  not  bring  it  prominently  forward,  is  far  from 
combating  the  doctrine  of  eternal  damnation,  or  preaching  expli- 

*  The  doctrine  of  eternal  damnation  is  impIioLtly  givaii  in  the  passage  Eom.  ii.  3, 
upon  which  compare  the  oommentaiy.  In  Rom.  ii.  8,  9,  IG,  the  eternity  of  the  puaieh- 
meut  of  the  wicked  is  not  expressly  marked,  and  Xha  same  apphes  to  1  Cor.  v.  13 ;  xL  33. 
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cjtly  the  doctrine  of  the  restoration.  The  following  considerations 
may  serve  to  indicate  the  practicability  of  such  an  explanation  of 
the  passage  in  question,  as  may  avoid  hoth  the  one  and  the  other  of 
the  two  extremes. 

The  difficulty  and  ohscurifcy  of  the  whole  section  hefore  us  are 
diminished  when  we  reflect  that  it  \>y  no  means  contains  anything 
pecuhar ;  since  the  same  ideas  which  so  startle  us  in  reading  it,  are 
also  expressed  throughout  the  whole  of  the  Old  as  well  as  the  New 
Testament.  It  is  only  their  conciseness,  their  bold  and  powerful 
utterance,  that  lends  them,  as  it  were,  an  unprecedented  appearance 
here.  There  are  two  series  of  apparently  conflicting  representa- 
tions of  the  relation  of  mankind  to  God,  which  pervade  the  whole 
of  the  sacred  writings.  According  to  one  series,  all  appears  to 
depend  upon  man,  his  earthly  position  as  well  as  his  eternal  posi- 
tion in  the  world  to  come.  Already,  in  the  Old  Testament,  laws  are 
placed  before  man,  accompanied  with  blessings  and  with  curses : 
if  he  observed  them,  he  was  bid  to  expect  welfare  and  peace  both 
here  and  hereafter ;  if  he  observed  them  not,  the  contrary  por- 
tion awaited  him.  In  this  pomt  of  view,  man  is  represented  aa 
responsible/or  all  his  actions,  and  for  the  development  of  his  whole 
life ;  he  appears  as  the  absolute  master  of  bis  destiny.  And  in 
the  New  Testament,  a  similar  series  of  expressions  presents  itself. 
"  Believe  and  he  baptized,"  is  the  command  given  to  men  ;  if.  is  their 
own  affou ;  it  rests  with  them  to  receive  or  not  receive  it.  The 
moat  arduous  commandments  are  imperatively  laid  upon  them, 
"  Be  ye  perfect,"  or  "  Be  ye  holy  !"  Of  the  impenitent  and  unbe- 
lieving, it  is  pronounced,  "  Te  would  not !"  It  is  the  Lord  himself 
who  calls  with  deepest  sorrow  ;  it  is  the  Creator  who  cries  with 
tears  hefore  his  creature,  "  How  often  have  I  desured  to  gather  you, 
as  a  hen  gathereth  her  chickens  togettier,  l?ut  ye  would  not  t" 
(Matth.  xxiii.  37  ;  Luke  xiii.  34.)  But,  by  the  side  of  this  view,  there 
is  another  series  of  representations  which  apparently  constitute  a  com- 
plete contradiction  of  the  first.*  It  is  expressly  said  that  it  is  "  God 
that  worketh  both  to  wiU  and  to  do  in  man  according  to  his  good  pleas- 
ure" (Phil,  ii  13),  .while  immediately  before  occur  the  words,  "  "Work 
out  your  own  salvation  with  fear  and  trembling."  Christ  himself 
says,  "  All  that  the  :Father  giveth  me  is  mine  ;  no  man  can  come 
onto  me  except  the  Father  draw  him."  (John  vi.  37,  44.)  "  Ko 
man  can  come  unto  rae  except  it  be  given  bun  of  the  Tather"  (John 
vi.  65)  ;  and,  "without  me,  ye  can  do  nothing."  (John  xv.  5.) 
Moreover  it  is  said,  "a  man  can  receive  nothing  (and  therefore 
neither  truth  nor  untruth)  except  it  he  given  him  from  heaven." 
(John  iii.  27.)     According  to  this  view,  man  no  longer  appears  as 

-  Compare  my  previous  remarks  iu  tbis  Commentary,  particularly  vol.  i.,  Matth.  xiii. 
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the  lord  of  his  destiny,  "but  Almighty  G-od  alone,  who  worlceth  all  m 
all.  And  on  this  account  do  all  saints  acknowledge,  with  the  Apostle 
Paul  at  their  .head,  "  through  the  grace  of  &od,  I  am  what  I  am  ;" 
everything,  fidelity,  faith,  the  reception  of  grace,  is  God's  work  in 
man,  and  man  may  as  justly  call  his  conception,  and  hirth  in  his 
mother's  womb,  his  own  work,  as  he  can  call  the  life  of  faith  his  own 
work.  The  believer  is  God's  work,  created  in  Christ  Jesue  unto 
good  works.  (Ephes.  ii.  10.)  "  He  that  gjorieth  let  him  glory  in 
the  Lord."  (2  Cor.  s.  17.)  Now,  on  the  side  of  the  good,  this  abso- 
lute agency  of  God,  as  delivered  in  Scripture,  is  easily  understood 
and  admitted.  He  who  has  abandoned  the  Pelagian  point  of  view 
finds  no  difficulty  in  Conceiving  that  the  good  are  not  good  beside 
God,  in  such  sense  that  he  is  acquainted  with  their  good  thoughts, 
resolutions,  works  only  from  without ;  rather  will  he  feel  that  none 
is  good  but  the'  one  Q-od,  who  himself  both  is  the  good  that  is  in 
them,  and  works  the  good  that  he  discerns  in  them.  But,  if  such  be 
the  relation  of  man  to  God,  then  it  further  plaioly  appears  that  man 
cannot  reserve  any  good  for  himself,  even  though  the  greater  portion 
he  of  God,  as,  for  example,  the  free  continuation  of  the  work  of 
regeneration,  which  God  has  begun  (for  what  God  begins  God  alone 
can  continue),  or  behef  in  grace,  or  the  apprehension  and  appropri- 
ation of  the  same  ;*  for  this  apprehension  is  precisely  the  capital 
point  in  the  whole  work  of  conversion,  and  this  would  reserve  to  God 
only  a  secondary  part ;  or,  at  any  rate,  man  would  thus  admit  God 
'  only  to  an  equal  share  in  the  production  of  the  new  man,  which  is 
certainly  altogether  inadmissible.  It  is  God  who  produces  the  be- 
ginning, the  middle,  and  the  end  in  the  work  of  cohversion.  He 
gives  grace,  and  empowers  man  to  embrace  it  at  the  beginning,  and 
hold  it  fast  to  the  last ;  all,  in  short,  is  God's  and  nothing  is  man's 
of  himself.  Meanwhile,  although  we  maintain  the  agency  of  God 
in  man  in  its  fullest  extent,  this  will  yet  combine  very  well  with  the 
fijst  series  of  expressions  which  apparently  attribute  alE  to  man,  so 
long  as  we  have  reference  only  to  the  good.  For  the  working  of  God 
by  no  means  takes  away  the  freedom  of  man,  but  rather  perfects  it. 
God  works  in  the  good  and  holy  not  externally  to  their  wills,  but 
rather  within  them,  and  fills  them  with  that  energy  from  a  higher 
world  which  they  experience  in  themselves.  Hence  he  is  able  to 
create  in  them  to  will  and  to  accomplish,  without  their  ceasing  to  be 
free  ;  nay,  it  is  precisely  by  this  agency  that  they  becojpe  truly  free, 
since,  so  long  as  they  are  able  to  will  anything,  other  than  what 
God  works,  they  have  not  lihertas,  but  rather,  at  the  best  (as  Adam 
before  he  fell),  the  libera  voluntas,  or  (as  is  the  case  with  fallen 

*  Compare  the  subjoined  passages  in  which  conversion,  belief,  fidelity,  are  expressly 
referred  to  God,  and  nothing  of  his  own  left  to  man.  Jerem.  irviri.  18 ;  Heb.  siL  2 ; 
Luke  iiiL  32  (  1  Cor.  iv.  T ;  3  Thess.  ili.  3 ;  1  John  y.  4. 
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men,  in  whom  exists  a  predominating  inclination  to  what  G-od  willeth 
not),  the  liberum  arUtrium.  Tlie  whole  world  of  good  angels,  as 
also  the  just  men  made  perfect,*  will  nothing  and  can  do  nothmg 
of  themeelves,  but  only  through  God,  and  yet  are  they  free  ;  nay, 
among  creatures  they  alone  are  free,  since  in  them  God  works  as  in 
beings  whom  he  hath  constituted  for  independence  and  freedom. 
Moreover  these  imperative  addresses  to  men,  "  Be  ye  perfect,"  etc., 
are  intelligible,  notwithstanding  the  fiict  that  man  is  not  able  to 
make  himself  perfect,  but  only  G-od,  when  imderstood  with  reference 
to  good,  since  this  Divine  command  is  no  other  than  the  creative 
word  whereby  they  become  perfect,  according  to  that  deep  saying  of 
Augustine,  Da  quodj^es,  etjube  quod  vis. 

The  whole  weight  of  the  diffictdty  falls  thus  upon  the  side  of  the 
evU.  God  is  in  himself,  substantially,  The  G-ood.  He  wills  and 
creates  only  the  good  ;  and  so  it  is  conceivable,  how  in  good  men 
who  are  known  to  him,  he  operates  all  that  is  good.  But  he  is  abso- 
lutely separate  from  the  evil,  which  besides,  has  no  substantial  being; 
by  virtue  of  bis  holy  nature  he  is  not  able  to  will  it  ;t  and  yet  the 
Scripture  says  that  God,  according  to  his  eternal  forekuowledge, 
not  only  knows  all  evil,  but  that  be  works  it  too.  The  former  asser- 
tion alone  might  suffice,  since  in  consecLuence  of  the  unity  of  opera- 
tion in  all  his  attributes,  the  knowledge  of  God  cannot  be  conceived 
apart  from  his  working ;  but  then  the  Scripture  adds  to  this  the 
explicit  declaration,  that  God  worketh  evil,  both  here  and  in  other 
passages.  In  the  prophecies  of  the  Old  Testament,  from  Gen.  ix. 
27,  downwards,  God's  knowledge  of  evil  is  decisively  enough  pro- 
claimed. "  Japhet  sbaU  dwell  in  the  tents  of  Shem ;"  thus  the 
descendants  of  Shem  are  to  fall  from  their  vocation.  Again,  in 
Deut.  xxxi.  16,  17,  20,  21,  and  Deut.  xsviii.,  xxix.,  xxx.,  the  fall  of 
the  children  of  Israel  is  predicted  in  the  most  definite  manner,  and  no 
1^8  clearly  is  it  signified  (precisely  as  in  Eom.  xi.),  that  after  this 
*  Meanwliile  no  OTOated  being  has  this  freedom  innata  withio  it.  It  is  the  result  of 
eBtablishmenl;  in  the  war  against  sin.  So  thai;  we  caaaot  say  that  God  might  h.iye  so 
madB  all  conscious  beings  that  it  should  have  been  impossible  for  them  to  sin.  It  waa 
,  nec^Bary  for  the  creature  to  possess  the  possibility  of  deiiating  from  the  law  of  life  im- 
planted ia  it  by  Sod,  in  order  that  it  might  not  iiold  its  perseverance  thereinas  somewhat 
merely  mcehanloal. 

-j-  The  difficulty  which  many  find  in  this  whole  cycle  of  doctriae,  is  aggravated  by 
the  want  of  a  distinct  coucepUon  of  the  fnndamental  ideas,  good  and  oviL  Good  may, 
It  is  true,  in  a  subordinate  sense,  signify  a  relation,  but  even  then  only  where  it  is  a  qnes- 
tion  of  a  mercl^B^al  rightfiousness.  In  its  true  and  highest  meaning,  it  is  to  be  taken 
oa  a  substantial  thing.  God's  essence  alone  is  good,  and  where  good  is,  thoro  is  God. 
Henee  no  man  can  generate  good,  it  must  be  imparted  unto  him.  On  the  other  hand 
etdl  is  nothing  substantial  {as  affirmed  by  Manieheism),  and  yet  it  is  not  without  reality 
(a  mere  /«/  iv),  it  is  a  really  (though  inwardly  and  then  also  an  outwardly)  disinrbed  rda- 
lion.  And  therefore  all  the  powers  of  tlia  evil  aro  in  substance  good,  but  perverted  in 
their  employment.  From  tliis  it  is  that  God  may  operate,  in  and  with  all  the  evil,  and 
yet  from  evil,  as  such,  remain  absolutely  separate. 
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fell  Israel  will  be  converted  and  inherit  the  blessing.  The  passion 
of  the  Messiah  is  foretold  in  the  clearest  manner,  and  this  involves 
also  the  knowledge  of  those  by  whom  he  was  to  suffer.  (Oomp.  Pe. 
xciv.  11 ;  1  Gar.  iii.  20.)  In  like  manner  Jesus  knew  who  it  was 
that  should  betray  him  (John  vi,  64,  etc.),  and  yet  chose  Judas  to 
be  one  of  his  disciples  ;  he  knew  beforehand  that  Peter  would  fall, 
he  warned  him,  and  it  came  to  pass  as  Jeaus  had  already  foreseen 
and  spoken.  In  consequence  of  this  G-od's  absolute  knowledge  of 
evil,  it  is  also  said  (Is.  slv.  7),  "  I  form  the  light  and  create  dark- 
ness, I  make  peace  and  create  evil,"  and  (Amos  iii.  6),  "  Shall  there 
be  evil  in  the  city,  and  the  Lord  hath  not  done  it  ?"  He  hardeneth 
Pharaoh,  he  awakeneth  Nebuchadnezzar,  in  short  he  worJtoth  what 
he  will,  good  as  well  as  evil.  To  say  that  these  are  merely  Oriental 
phrases  is  evidently  inapplicable  to  the  solution  of  this  difficulty,  nor 
^aJn  would  any  man  be  disposed  in  the  face  of  these  and  similar 
passages  to  maintain  that  God  does  not  foreknow  the  free  actions  of 
roan,  or  at  least  if  he  foreknow  the  good  ones,  because  good  has  a 
being,  to  deny  that  he  knows  the  evil,  since  evil  is  a  nonentity.  For 
the  Ivorld's  history  developes  itself  as  weU  by  evil  actions  as  by 
good,  even  as  the  cmcifision  of  the  Son  of  G-od,  which  was  brought 
about  by  actions  perfectly  free,  is  the  turning  point  of  the  old  and 
the  new  world ;  and  thus  if  there  be  anything  that  God  does  not 
know,  then  it  becomes  impossible  to  admit  any  true  foreknowledge 
in  God,  and  consequently  any  personal  God  at  all.  Since,  therefore, 
as  we  remarked  before,  it  is  found  impracticable,  ixpon  a  deeper  con- 
sideration of  the  subject,  to  separate  the  foreknowledge  from  the 
predetermination  of  God,  nothing  remains  but  to  take  the  thoughts 
of  Holy  Scripture  as  they  are  presented  to  us,  and  to  inquire  in 
■what  way  it  would  have  them  understood.  That  it  should  mean 
that  God  wills  the  evil  as  evil,  and  hath  wrought  it  himself  in  his 
creatures,  is  so  manifestly  contradictory  to  innumerable  passages  of 
it,  and  also  to  its  entire  spirit,  that  none  of  the  elder  partiaans  even 
of  the  rigid  doctrine  of  predestination,  Augustine,  Gottsehalk,  Calvin, 
ever  ventured  to  maintain  it ;  they  only  said  that,  whereas  by  the 
fall  of  Adam,  which  took  place  without  the  predetermination  of 
God,  mankind  had  become  a  massa  perditionis,  God,  out  of  them, 
by  an  absolute  decree  of  grace,  and  "by  means  of  grcsiia  irresisti- 
hiUs,  hath  elected  some  to  happiness,  and  (as  Gottsehalk  and  Cal- 
vin add),  by  decree  of  reprobation,  hath  appointed  others  to 
perdition.  The  later  supralapsarians  were  the  first  who  went  so  far 
as  to  maintain  that  the  fall  of  Adam  himself  was  predetermined, 
in  which,  indeed,  the  doctrine  of  a  gratia  irresistibiUs  being  once 
admitted,  they  were  more  consistent  than  Augustine  and  his  fol- 
lowers ;  nay,  in  consequence  of  their  principles,  they  were  obliged 
to  derive  even  the  fall  of  the  devil  and  his  angels  from  the  decree  of 
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God,  and  not  from  the  abuse  of  their  own  free  will.  Still,  as  surely 
as  we  see  it  to  be  the  doctrine  of  Scripture,  that  God  does  not  work 
evil  as  eeil,  it  being  the  melancholy  privilege  of  the  creature,  in 
virtue  of  the  free  will  created  within  him,  to  be  able  to  generate 
evil,  so  surely  is  it  eqaally  imposaihle  to  exclude  evil,  viewed  as  a 
phenomenon,  from  the  Divine  operations.  Abstract  evil  never  ap- 
pears in  history ;  it  is  but  evil  personalities,  who  with  their  evil 
deeds,  ever  appear  on  tlie  scene ;  these,  however,  exist  in  necessary 
combination  with  the  world  of  good,  because,  in  every  evil  being, 
and  even  in  the  devil  and  his  angela,  the  powers  themselves  with 
which  they  act  are  of  God,  who  beatom  on  them  at  the  same  time 
both  the  form  in  which,  and  the  circumstances  under  which,  they 
may  come  into  manifestation.*  With  reference  to  this  agency 
of  God  in  evil,  he  is  said  in  Scripture  to  be  the  originator  of  evil 
it«elf,  considered  as  a  phenomenon  in  history „and  this  was  what  the 
ancient  dogmatical  authorsf  intended  to  express  by  the  canon,  JDeus 
concurrit  ad  matenale,  non  ad  formaXe  actionis  malm.  Certainly, 
after  this  method  of  understanding  it,  the  great  and  perhaps  ever 
insoluble  problem  still  remains,  namely,  the  ability  of  a  created 
being  to  act  contranly  to  the  will  of  God.t  Meanwhile  we  must 
proceed  upon  the  supposition  of  this  ability  as  upon  an  axiom,  even 
as  we  lay  it  down  as  an  axiom  ^that  the  world  was  created  out  of 
nothing,  without  forgetting  that  the  question  hoia  the  world  came 
to  be  from  God,  and  through  God,  does  not  on  that  account  cease 
to  be  a  problem.  What  has  been  said,  however,  will  serve  to  eluci- 
date the  various  expressions  used  in  Scripture,  regarding  the  relation 
of  free  beings  to  God,  and  solve,  at  the  same  time,  in  essential 
points,  the  difiiculty  of  the  passage  under  our  consideration.  We 
thus  avoid  the  predestination  of  the  evil  to  evil,  as  well  as  the  re- 
e  Withoat  tMa  iuflnitely  oonaolatory  doctrine,  tho  maa  whom  toatile  elements  assai], 
would  be  obliged  to  belleye  bimself  abaodoned  without  hope  to  their  savage  power. 
Conader  the  martyrs  of  the  early  church  in  presence  of  tlie  ehocklng  wickedness  of  their 
persecutors ;  what  could  have  inspired  them  with  courage,  if  they  had  not  been  upheld 
by  the  sure  conviction  that  God,  in  his  wfelom,  had  ordained  precisely  this  way,  in  order 
to  tbeir  perfection  and  happiness,  and  therefore  had  summoned  up  such  forms  of  evil  as 
those  which  they  saw  opposed  to  them  ? 

+  Nor  has  the  most  recent  science  been  able  to  produce  anything  more  satisfactory 
upon  the  relation  of  human  freedom  to  the  Divine  omnipotence,  than  the  old  theory  of 
the  com^wsus  contains.  Yet  this  must  not  be  nnderatood  as  implying  liiat  God  coutrib- 
■atea  one  half  to  the  execution  of  the  freo  deed  and  man  the  other,  but  rather  that  God 
alone  aud  exolusively  is  tte  oreatar  as  well  as  the  upholder  of  the  whole  man,  and  of 
every  deed  he  does. 

1  The  aEsertion  that,  as  the  possibihty  of  ft  thing  is  already  tho  thing  in  the  germ,  il 
God  have  created  man  with  the  possibility  of  sinning,  he  must  have  also  created  the  germ 
of  Hiu  in  him  is  not  tenable,  because  it  is  only  in  the  case  of  substantial  realities  that 
there  can  be  any  question  of  a  germ  at  all  But  evil  is  not  any  substantial  reality,  it 
is  the  deflection  of  created  will  from  the  will  of  God;  this  ori^naled  m  a  free  deed, 
which  was  in  lact  the  beginning  of  an  entirely  new  series,  but  ite  ground  or  cause  it 
bore  in  itself  alone. 
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Btoration  of  all  things,  and  maintain,  on  the  contrary,  an  election  of 
grace  in  the  case  of  the  holy,*  ia  pursuance  of  which  God  not  only 
knows  who  will  be  holy  and  happy,  but  also  effects  that  they  may  be 
holy  and  happy,  without  abolishing  their  own  free  self-determina- 
tion. This,  as  the  cortfessio  Marckica  very  pertinently  says,  is 
"  one  of  the  very  most  consolatory  articles,"  for,  whereas  no  man  is 
acquainted  with  the  mind  of  God,  and  God  excludes  no  man  from 
happiness  (1  John  il  2 ;  1  Tim.  ii.  4),  although  God  knows  who  es- 
cludee  himself,  so  each  one  can  and  may  hold  himself  as  dected. 
This  belief  that  we  are  elect,  can  injure  none  but  him  who  inwardly 
is  so  impure  as  to  dream  it  possible  for  a  man  to  become  happy 
without  becoming  holy,  nor,  on  the  other  hand,  without  this  belief 
can  any  one  be  made  perfect ;  for,  upon  what  shall  a  man  found  the 
certainty  of  his  happiness,  if  he  may  not  presume  to  rest  it  upon 
the  unalterable  decre^  of  God  ?  Nothing  remains  but  to  rest  it 
upon  himself,  his  own  will,  his  own  integrity,  which,  of  all  con- 
ceivable foundations,  is  the  most  insecure.  Yet  we  do  not  by  any 
means  conceive  this  election  of  grace  as  a  gratia  irresistibilis,  which 
necessarily  draws  after  it  the  whole  doctrine  of  predestination,  with 
its  most  extreme  consequences,  but  only,  as  we  do  not  attribute  to 
the  holy  and  the  happy  the  smallest  part  in  that  by  which  they  be- 
come such,  for  that  is  the  mere  work  of  God  ;  so  man,  certainly,  in 
every  stage  of  his  earthly  development,  reserves  the  negative  ability 
of  resisting  grace  :  he  may  fall  at  any  time  from  it.  Thus  alike 
the^  whole  merit  belongs  entirely  to  God,  and  the  whole  guilt 
entirely  to  man.f  Though  the  whole  development  and  form  of 
evil  in  the  world's  history  depends  upon  God,  so  far  as  it  is  he  who 
causes  the  evil  to  be  evil  in  that  particular  form  in  which  he  is  so, 
yet  the  being  evil,  in  itself,  is  the  simple  consequence  of  the  abuse 
of  man's  own  free  wilL     Taken  in  this  scriptural  point  of  view,  his- 

«  Altbough,  therefore,  man  ia  free,  it  is  impos^ble  that  m  sboulii  become  evil  and 
oppose  God's  way  of  salvation;  for  were  this  possible,  man  would  be  more  powerfuUhan 
Ged,  and  able  to  defeat  God'a  plan.     Comp.  the  words  of  Chriatj  Matth.  xiir.  24 ;   1  Cor. 


t  The  non-resistance  of  grace  ia  the  holy  is  not  equivaleiit  to  the  rec^ying  of  grace. 
The  former  is  the  pure  negative,  the  latter  is  posiljyo,  and  presupposes  an  energy  in  the 
will,  whioli  is^  first  wrought  in  man  by  God.  Man,  therefore,  cm  hinder  God'a  work,  but 
he  is  not  able  to  promote  it,  just  as  he  is  in  a  condition  to  deetroj  created  objeofs  in  the 
world,  and  yet  is  unable  to  make  a  single  blade  of  grass.  Nor  is  there  any  inconsistency, 
when  we  are  tcld  in  the  Bible  that  in  the  work  of  regeneration,  man  can  do  nothing  of 
•  a  positive  nature,  and  yet  we  aro  directed  to  pray;  for  prayer  is  simply  non-resisting, 
that  incipient  attitude  of  preparation  which  is  requisite  in  order  to  receive  the  workings 
of  grace.  For  the  rest,  it  stands  to  reason,  (hat  there  ia  no  Moment  of  human  existence, 
nor  any  concsiTablo  act  of  men,  in  which  the  negative  and  the  po^tive  elaments  can  be 
entirely  separated ;  rather  they  are  continually  interpenetrating  one  another.  Still  one 
or  the  other  always  has  a  deoiaivo  predominanoo;  the  jjust'd'we  activity  predominates  in  the 
natural  man,  but  in  the  work  of  regeneration  the  receptwUy  must  prevail,  in  order  to  leave 
Uie  positive  element  to  the  H0I7  Spirit. 
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tory  becomes  no  iron  necessity,  no  fatalistic  physical  evolution,  nor, 
on  the  other  hand,  are  mankind  exhibited  ae  a  number  of  little  goda, 
each  one  of  whom  makes  of  himself  just  whatsoever  he  may  please. 
The  truth  is,  that  in  Grod  all  is  necessary,  as  in  man  all  is  free— not 
in  mere  supposition,  but  in  living  truth ;  and  it  is  only  thus  that  the 
ideas  of  guilt  and  judgment  have  their  deep  and  awful  significance. 
AH  evil,  in  God's  hand,  serves  hut  for  a  foil  and  for  the  promotion 
of  good,  and  yet  his  wrath  burns  with  justice  against  it,  because  it 
originates  only  in  the  wickedness  of  the  creature  which  receives  its 
punishment  from  righteousness.  The  possibility  of  this  punishment 
being  an  eternal  one,  does  not  depend  upon  God,  but  is  in  the  crea- 
ture alone,  which,  as  it  has  the  power  to  resist  God's  wiU  once,  may 
also  continue  to  persevere  in  its  resistance,®  The  doctrioe  of  the 
restoration  appears  inconsequent  in  admitting  the  possibility  of  re- 
sistance for  a  time,  and  making  it  cease  in  as  arbitrary  a  way  at  a 
certain  point,  fur  there  ia  no  point  at  which  the  resistance  of  the 
evil  may  not  be  consider-ed  as  possible  to  be  continued.  Moreover, 
as  this  doctrine  does  not  deny  the  reality  of  sin,  it  gains  little  by 
having  recourse  to  a  final  restoration  of  all  the  evU,  because,  if  God 
knew  beforehand  that  a  being  would  be  evil  for  thousands  of  years, 
and  yet  created  that  being,  it  migjit  justly  he  said,  that,,  since  evil 
is  eo  awful  a  thing,  that  it  would  appear  better  never  to  Imve  been 
horn  than  to  have  sinned  but  once  with  no  more  than  the  glance  of 
the  eye,  God  should  rather  have  never  created  such  a  being  at  all. 
The  only  doctrine  consistent  with  itself,  is  that  which  denies  the 
reality  of  evil,  but  this  consistency  rests  upon  a  kqHtov  tpsvdnc  •  for, 
' "  ^  to  this,  the  fjuality  of  all  actions  is  alike.  Whereas,  if  we 
e  the  reality  of  sin,  and  the  one  problem  of  the  ability  of  the 
creature  to  resist  God,  the  whole  doctrine  of  the  Scripture  follows 
legitimately,  and  both  Divine  and  human  interests  are  perfectly  se- 
cured. And  the  principles  here  laid  down  furnish  at  the  same  time 
the  following  simple  connexion  of  the  passage  in  question  :  "  I  be- 
hold with  deep  sorrow  the  unbelief  of  Israel ;  but  God's  word  is  not 
on  that  account  made  of  none  effect ;  the  All-knowing  and  Almighty. 
One  rather  permits  both  good  and  evil  to  have  their  manifestation 
according  to  his  toill,  even  as  he  has  long  ago  predicted  the  fall  of 
the  Jews,  and  the  election  of  the  Gentiles,  in  the  prophecies  of  the 

•  Aecording  to  tho  theory  of  tlio  unreality  of  ain,  anil  the  perpotuation,  not  of  tbo 
individual,  but  only  of  tlie  raco,  it  might  be  said  tliat  there  is  neitlier  a  restoration,  nor 
yet  an  eternal  damnation.  Those  wbo  have  become  entirely  ovil  would  perish  when  they 
die  altogathar,  and  come  to  nothing,  as  tho  williered  leaves  fall  ftom  tte  tree,  whla  tho 
Banctified  alone  would  continao  to  live.  But  it  is  Bcaroely  neceseory  to  oliserre  ihat  the- 
Bible  is  &r  from  asserting  the  personal  immortality  of  somo  persona  only;  not  to  mention, 
bIbo,  that  upon  this  supposition,  tlio  grief  of  Paul,  Rom.  ix.  1,  etc,  would  bo  without 
adequate  motive,  "for  he  who  is  dead  would  be  free  Irom  Bin"  (Kom,  vi.  7),,^'"^  nolonget 
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Old  Testament"  (ch.  ix.)  But  the  guilt  of  this  apostacy  is  not,  on 
that  account,  at  all  the  less  chargeahle  upon  the  Jews  alone,  since 
by  resisting  grace,  they  went  ahout  to  establish  their  own  righteous- 
ness, instead  of  the  righteousness  of  God  (ch.  x.)  Moreover,  even 
in  the  fallen  nation  itself,  Grod  hath  reserved  a  holy  seed,  and 
in  this  will  the  fulfilment  of  the  Divine  predictions  one  day  he  real- 
ized (ch.  xi.) 

If  we  now  proceed  to  consider  the  cycle  of  expressions  employed 
hy  the  Apostle  Paul  to  expound  his  doctrine  of  election,  we  shall 
find  that  the  circumstance  of  earlier  or  later,  which  are  merely 
human  modes  of  thinking,  and  which  cannot  be  thought  to  have 
any  place  in  the  mind  of  Q-od,  are  implied  in  all  of  them.  The 
terms  ■npoeW<^, foresee  (Acts  ii.  31 ;  Gal.  iii.  8),  npoytyv6aKu,  foreknow 
(Kom.  viii.  29,  xi.  2  ;  1  Pet.  1.  20),  -npoopi^w,  predetermine  (Acts  iv. 
28 ;  Bom.  viii.  29,  80 ;  1  Cor.  ii.  7  ;  Eph.  i.  5,  11),  ^porldriiu, 
place  hefore,  ■pwrpose  (Eph.  i.  9),  and  the  substantive  Trpoyvwoif, 
foreknowledge  (Acts  ii.  23  ;  1  Pet.  i.  2),  and  r:p6ee.aiq,  purpose  (Rom. 
viiL  28,  ix.  11 ;  Eph.  i.  11,  iii.  11  ;  2  Tim.  i,  9)  express  the 
knowledge  and  the  will  of  God,  before  the  object  of  his  knowledge 
comes  into  outward  manifestation.  And  as  all  the  expressions  ap- 
plied in  Scripture  to  God  have  been  selected  not  on  his  account,  but 
for  the  sake  of  man,  so  too  it  is  only  for  man  that  they  hold  per- 
fectly good.  Considered  from  the  human  point  of  view,  God  does 
in  fact  foreknow,  although  for  himself  the  whole  co-exists  in  one 
eternal  present.  Again,  in  the  expressions  in  question,  there  are 
evidently  two  distinct  classes,  first  those  which  express  knowledge 
or  discernment,  then  those  which  apply  to  the  will.  It  may  be  ob- 
jected that,  although  the  will  always  presupposes  the  knowledge  of 
that  which  a  man  wills,  yet  knowledge  need  not  always  be  combined 
with  the  vohtion  of  the  thing  known.  God,  for  instance,  knows  evil 
as  such,  not  simply  aa  a  phenomenon  ;  he  discerns  in  the  evil  deed 
what  it  is  that  makes  it  evil ;  in  short,  Grod  possesses  the  thought 
or  the  knowledge  of  evil,  but  not  the  will.  Yet,  correct  ae  this 
is,  it  has  no  relation  to  the  phraseology  of  Paul.  The  apostle 
never  speaks  but  of  God's  knowledge  of  the  evil  phenomenon  ; 
but  this  God  taills  as  well  as  Imows ;  and  it  ie  only  and  solely 
because  he  wills  ii  that  it  comes  into  manifestation.  We  must, 
therefore,  altogether  reject  the  Pelagian  distinction  of  a  prcevisio 
and  prcsdestinatio  when  we  view  the  question  in  relation  to  the 
good  (since  it  has  indeed  with  regard  to  evil  a  degree  of  truth),  as 
being  of  no  service  at  all  in  solving  the  difficulties  in  the  apostle's 
writings.  In  Paul,  God's  foreknowledge  always  imphes  a  fore-work- 
ing and  a  fore-determination,  just  as  his  fore-determination  is  never 
without  foreknowledge.  Now  this  fore-deteimination,  as  has  already 
been  demonstrated,  does  not  destroy  the  freedom  of  the  will,  but 
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ratlier  presupposes  it.  God  creates  and  works  in  free  beinga  as  free, 
and  in  beings  not  free  as  not  free.  Now,  one  remarkable  expression 
of  the  Divine  irpoOeai^,  purpose,  is  the  choosing  oui,  electing  QkH-- 
yst)-),  (John  XV.  16,  19  ;  Acts  xiii.  17 ;  1  Cor.  i.  27,  28  ;  Eph.  i.  4), 
equivalent  to  which  is  d<^opi?eiv  (Gal,  i.  15),  or  the  ^KXoyj  (Eom.  xi. 
5,  7  ;  1  Thess.  i.  4),  also  npSdemg  kut'  EnXoyTjv,  purpose  according  to 
election  =  TrpoOeaig  inWeyovm  (Bom.  ix.  11),  by  wSiich  the  inXenToi, 
elect  (Matth.  xx.  16,  xxii.  14  ;  Eom.  viii.  33  ;  Ool.  iii.  12  ;  comp. 
comment,  on  Matth.  xxii.  14,  xxiv.  22)  are  designated,  and  which  is 
manifested  through  the  calling  (Kkijoi^)  to  the  human  consciousness. 
(Rom.  xi.  29 ;  1  Cor.  i.  26  ;  Eph.  i.  18,  iv.  1 ;  2  Thess.  i.  11 ;  Heb. 
iii.  1.)  This  election  of  the  holy  and  the  blessed  (since  it  ia  to 
blessedness  abne  that  ^sA.oy^  in  Paul's  language  refers,  and  not,  as 
will  be  shortly  shewn,  to  subordinate  advantages)  has  nothing  com- 
pulsory in  it ;  tSe  possibility  of  resisting  stiU  remains  in  every  one 
of  the  elect ;  though  with  God,  in  virtue  of  his  omniscience,  neither 
this  possibility  obtains  nor  any  other  possibility  whatever.  (Matth. 
xxiv.  24.)  Nor  does  the  election  at  all  involve  iu  itself  the  positive 
rejection  of  the  non-elect.  Humanly  considered,  they  also  are  elect, 
since  God  wills  the  happiness  of  all ;  but  since  they  resist  this  Divine 
wiU,  and  God  knows  it  so  will  be,  before  him  they  are  non-elected 
or  rejected,  not  through  any  decree  of  reprobation,  but  only  through 
their  own  rejection  of  the  universal  decree  of  grace. 

After  these  observations,  we  may  now  proceed  to  consider  the 
particulars  with  some  hope  of  a  prosperous  issue  out  of  the  laby- 
rinth of  the  apostle's  discourse,  which  seems,  like  the  sixth  chapter 
of  John,  calculated  for  the  express  purpose  of  sifting  the  Church  of 
Christ. 

Vers,  1,  2.— Paul  expresses  his  sorrow  for  the  unbelief  of  his 
people  with  the  most  earnest  protestation  ;  his  use  of  the  phrase, , 
"  I  speak  the  truth,  I  lie  not"  {dl^siav  Xiyu,  oh  •\pev6oiuii),  indicates 
an  apprehension  that  some  might  not  give  him  credit  for  these  sen- 
timents. It  is  clear  that  in  the  case  of  the  hostile  Judaizors,  this 
was  so  ;  we  have,  however,  no  particular  ground  for  looking  for  these 
in  Eome  ;  the  habitual  feeljng  of  the  apostle  exerted  an  involun- 
tary influence  upon  Ms  immediately  present  ideas  ;  and  he  had 
the  less  inducement  to  repress  it,  inasmuch  as  ho  must  needs 
have  expected  to  meet  the  resistance  of  these  his  opponents  also  in 
Eome. 

(Tholuck  ia  certainly  right  in  not  allowing  the  words  h  Xpiar^, 
Iv  iTve^iiari  dyia,  in  Christ,  in  the  Soly  Ghost,  to  amount  to  forms  of 
swearing  ;  after  these  words,  we  ought  rather  to  understand  &v  ;  but 
he  overlooks  the  fact  that  still  virtual  swearing  lies  in  the  vehement 
protestations,  which  are  so  heightened  by  the  words  h  Xpi-yr^  that 
they  come  near  in  meaning  to  an  oath.     There  is  no  ground  for 
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Griesbach'e  proposal  to  inclose  the  words  avuii^Tvpavoiji;  ftoi  r^f  av- 
vetdrjmug  fiov  in  a  parenthesis,  Lachmann  rightly  coDoects  them 
with  those  followiog. — Ver.  2.  'Odui^  is  the  stronger  expression, 
sorrow,  grief  of  soul.) 

Ver.  3.— To  shew  how  great  his  grief  is,  the  apostle  exclaims, 
^vx^fJ'^v  avrhg  ijib  dvaOefm  eIvm  otto  rov  Xpiarov  vnip  ruv  ddeXil>u)v  pow, 
/  could  wish,  etc.  The  whole  passage  loses  its  meaning  and  its  deep 
earnestness,  if  we  suppose  that  Paul  was  really  aware  that  every  single 
individual  of  the  Jewish  nation,  all  mankind  indeed,  would  in  the  end 
be  blessed.  These  words,  therefore,  indirectly  contain  a  strong  proof 
of  his  conviction,  that  there  is  a  state  of  eternal  damnation  ;  as  he 
expressly  declares,  2  Thess.  i.  8,  9,  that  those  who  obey  not  the 
Gospel  shall  suffer  punishment,  even  everlasting  destruction  from 
the  presence  of  the  Lord,  (See  John  iii.  36.)  The  words  have  no 
meaning  unless  we  understand  him  to  wish  to  he  banished  from 
Christ  and  so  miserable  for  ever,  in  place  of  his  brethren  (vntp  = 
dvT(,  not  merely  for  their  advantsige,  comp.  Comment.  Eom.  v.  8, 
12,  etc.)  This  wish,  it  is  true,  is  an  impossible  one,  since  neither 
does  love  admit  of  happiness  (rather  where  true  love  is  there  must 
needs  unhappiness),  nor  can  one  brother  suffer  in  place  of  another 
(Ps.  xlis.  8);  Christ  alone  is  able  to  do  that,  because  he  is  the  re- 
presentative of  all."^  But  the  love  of  Christ  which  had  been  abed 
abroad  in  the  heart  of  Paul,  made  him  also  cry,  as  the  same  spirit 
of  Christ  had  already  bid  Moses  say  ;  "  forgive  them  their  sins,  if 
Dot,  then  blot  me  out  of  thy  book"  (Ex.  xxsiL  82,  33),  in  which 
place,  also,  the  sense  of  the  whole  passage  ought,  certainly,  not  to 
be  completed  by  the  words,  "  for  a  certain  time,"  but  "  forever." 
The  words  may  thus  be  taken  for  an  intercession  of  Paul  with 
Christ,"!"  ^^'^  ^^^  ^^^^  *°  ^°  what  he  was  only  able  to  wish,  and 

*  To  maintain  the  objectivo  possibility  of  any  one  giving  his  soul  to  be  anathema  for 
SDother,  leads  by  direct  consequence  to  Giohtel's  doctrine  of  the  Melohiaedekian  priest- 
hood, according  to  which,  the  ChnsC  within  us  is  able  to  suffer  ibr  sin?,  in  the  same 
manner  in  which  Jesua  himsolf  Buffered.  But  this  doctrine  oridenHy  contradicts  the  all- 
ButBoiency  of  the  raorits  of  Christ,  who,  by  his  once  offering  of  himself,  hath  perfected 
oil  them  that  are  sarctilied  (Heb.  t.  14).  No  doubt  Christ  pours  his  lo^e  into  the  hearts 
of  the  faithful,  and  they  willingly  undergo  whatever  portion  of  temporal  Eufferiag  the  sin 
which  isin  man  brings  with  it  for  them;  but  tho  undertaking  of  the  burden  of  sin  for 
another  upon  one's  aelf)  together  with  ila  eternal  oonsequences,  is  a  thmg  not  to  be  con- 
ceived by  any  man  except  in  the  person  of  Jcaus  alona  The  partiaaaa  of  theso  called 
pure  love,  as  Fenelon  and  Madame  Guion,  often  quote  these  words:  mcanwliile,  if  the 
doctrine  of  pure  love  mean  any  more  than  that  man  ought  not  to  love  God  on  aoeount  ■ 
of  his  gifts  alone,  it  certainly  cannot  lay  claim  to  any  countenance  in  Scriptura  In  the 
rest,  the  words  of  Bengel  are  worth  considering:  "  de  mensuri  araoris  in  Moso  et  Paulo 
non  feoile  est  exiatimare ;  non  capit  hoc  anima  non  valde  proveota."  Such  pasrages  as 
Bph.  iii,  13  ;  CoL  L  24 ;  1  Theaa.  iiL  10,  which  are  apparently  related  to  the  present, 
require  another  interpretation,  as  will  appear  when  we  come  to  explain  them.  [G-ichtel, 
mentioned  at  the  b^inoing  of  this  note,  was  a  German  enthostaat,  tiorn  1638,  died  ITIO.J 

f  Similar  eentimenla  are  of  frequent  occurrence  in  the  mystics,  both  of  former  and  of 
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what,  in  the  form  of  a  wish,  he  utters  of  and  for  himeelf.  Meyer's 
■view  will  not  hold  (v.  Pelt's  theol.  Mitarb.  Pt.  S,  p.  71),  which  re- 
gards the  imperfect  tense  as  intended  to  indicate  the  merely  mo- 
mentary rise  of  this  wish.  The'  imperfect  here,  as  Winer  has  already 
rightly  remarked  (Gr,,  §41.  2.)  has  no  narrative  force,  but  stands, 
as  often,  for  the  conjunctive,  "  I  could  wish." 

(^'Avddefta  was  originally  the  same  with  dyddTjixa,  but  in  more  re- 
cent times,  and  in  the  New  Testament  also  [Luke  sxi.  5],  the  latter 
form  W£^  used  fof  what  was  consecrated,  devoted  to  the  gods,  while 
dvdBtiia  came  to  signify,  anything  devoted  to  the  gods  in  an  evil  sense,  ■ 
or  accursed,  like  sacer.  It  corresponds  with  nddapfm,  mpiij^ntaj 
■nspcadeaptia  [1  Cor.  iv.  13],  that  is,  a  victim  for  a  community,  a  man 
upon  whom,  in  the  case  of  a  pestilence  or  other  national  calamity, 
the  guilt  of  the  community,  which  is  supposed  to  be  the  cause  of 
the  visitation,  is  laid  as  upon  a  victim.  This  meaning  would  be  ap- 
plicable here  by  reading  in6,  which  is  supported  by  I>.E.G.;  but 
dnoj  which,  upon  critical  grounds,  merits  the  preference,  does  not 
admit  the  application  of  this  figure  of  speech.  On  this  account,  it 
ifi  more  to  the  purpose  to  compare  the  Hebrew  t^H,  by  which  we  ob- 
tain the  notion  of  extrusion,  exclusion,  banishment.  We  need  not 
mention  that  the  ban  here  spoken  of  is  not  to  be  understood,  as  an 
■  outward  exclusion  from  the  communion  of  the  church,  or  of  merely 
physical  death ;  the  depth  of  the  thought  points  to  a  spiritual 
and  eternal  exclusion  from  the  communion  and  life  of  Christ,  iu 
which  alone  Paul  bad  found  happiness  [viii.  33,  etc.]  We  may  sup- 
ply here  el  dwarov,  which  occurs  in  a  similarly  hyperbolical  passage 
of  Qal.  iv.  15.)* 

modem  times,  whioh  are  to  bt  viewed  as  the  oaring  of  their  ovei'flowing  love.  So 
Ajigelua  SUeaius,  in  hia  "Cherubiaioal  Pilgrim,"  No.  28,  sajs; 

Kein  Tod  iat  seliger  ^a  in  dem  Herm  aterben, 
XJad  am  das  ew'ga  Gut  mit  Leib  und  Seel'  verderben. 
"No  death  ia  more  blessed  than  to  die  in  tiie  Lord, 
And  for  tlie  eternal  good  with  body  and  soul  to  perish." 
•  This  interpretation  I  cannot  but  deem  aubject  to  great  difficultioa.    1.  ITo  eiplana- 
tjon  can  do  away  witli  the  axtreme  huiahnesa  of  tlie  thought  that  Panl  wishes  himself 
accursed  from  Christ  for  hia  brethren      2   This  conatruodon  leavea  the  Srst  Terse  to  termi- 
nate in  a  very  abrupt  manner.    3.  The  Imperf!  rii^o/iiiv  without  iv  may  indeed  be  ren- 
dered "could  wish,"  if  the  exigencies  of  the  Terse  require  it.    But  such  is  not  its  primary 
use,  and  the  burden  of  proof  lies  on  those  who  claim  it  in  a  particular  case.    4.  The 
oirif  1-/U  should,  acoordmg  to  this  construction,  belong  to  clvai,  "I  could  wish  myself  to 
be,"  which  is  impossible.     Airuf  aloae  might  be  so  constructed,  but  airAs  fyw  by  iliad 
Greek  usage,  can  belong  only  to  ribxojtTiv,  "I  myself  was  wishing,"  etc    "Would  it  not 
be  better  therefore  {with  a  few  interpreters)  to  divido  and  render  thus:  "Great  grief  and 
nnoeasing  anguish  in  my  heart  (for  I  myself  [once]  prayed  to  be  separated  from  Christ), 
for  my  brethren,"  etc     This  relieTes  the  pass^e  of  all  tliat  is  offensive,  makes  a  natural 
terniiuation  of  the  first  Terso,  and  converts  the  offensive  clause  into  a  statement  of  an 
added  reason  for  hia  distress,  tie.,  that  he  himself  once  like  Ihem  prayed  for  separation 
from  Christ.    The  use  of  uvildiiia  may  be  suggested  by  his  present  Chriatian  feeling ;  ho 
prayed  for  that  separation  which  he  now  foels  Co  be  dmOefia. — [K. 
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Ver.  4. — To  act  tlie  depth  of  the  fall  of  Israel  in  the  plainest 
light,  Paul  brings  forward  all  their  prerogatives,  the  exercise  of 
which,  nevertheless,  was  hound  up  with  their  ohedience  (Deut. 
xxviii.),  and  which  are  kept  in  reserve  by  God  for  the  people,  until 
the  stipulated  condition,  the  obedience  of  faith,  should  have  been 
realiaed  in  them,  just  as  a  throne  is  withholden  from  a  Idngly  race 
overthrown  by  their  own  culpability  (si.  26).  In  front  of  alL  their 
privileges  he  places  the  sacred  name  'lapatjXiTot,  by  which  the  theo- 
cratic people  were  to  be  characterized  as  wrestlers  with  God  (2  Cor. 
xi.  22 ;  Phil.  iii.  5).  But  in  the  days  of  Christ  they  were  no  longer 
victorious  in  the  struggle,  as  was  Jacob  of  oM  {Gen.  xxxii.  29);  on 
the  contrary,  they  fell.  The  adoption  (yloQenia)  belonged  to  the 
nation  as  the  type  of  the  true  Israel  of  the  New  Testament;  for, 
considered  in  itself,  Israel  was  yet  in  bondage  (viii.  14),  yet  the 
people  is  already  called  in  hope  the  first-born  son  of  God.  (Ex.  iv. 
22  ;  Jer.  ii.  3.)  The  glory  {Sola)  here  cannot  well  be  applied  to  the 
general  glory  of  Israel,  since  that  could  not,  properly  speaking,  be 
mentioned  among  its  special  privileges,  nor  is  the  supposition  of  an 
Hendiadys  more  tenable,  since  the  object  of  the  apostle  evidently  is 
to  enumerate,  one  by  one,  the  greater  prerogatives  of  Israel,  and  on 
this  account  Kat  is  constantly  repeated.  The  best  way,  undoubt- 
edly, is,  to  compare  it  with  ^^  -i^as  (see  John  i.  1),  and  to  understand 
the  pillar  of  cloud  and  fire  which,  as  the  symbol  of  the  presence  of 
God,  led  the  people  through  the  wilderness.  In  distinguishing  the 
diaQfimi,  covenants,  from  the  voftoSecr/a,  giving  of  the  law,  we  must 
remember  the  covenants  of  God  with  the  patriarchs  Abraham  and 
Jacob.  The  ?MTpsia,  service,  specifies  the  voiioQeoia  with  reference 
to  the  several  theocratic  institutions  of  the  temple  worship.  Under 
iTayjEXiai,  promises,  are  included  aR  the  prophecies,  especially  the 
Messianic  ones.  liaH^sg,  fathers,  denote  especially  the  patriarchs, 
the  first  ancestors  of  the  race,  of  whose  possession  the  Israelites 
were  so  proud,  and  by  whose  blessings  they  were  blessed.  The 
reading  ^|  Syv  would  restrict  what  follows  to  -narepEq  alone  ;  «ai  k^  iiv 
reckons  the  natural  descent  of  Christ  among  the  privileges  of  the 
nation.  Critical  authorities  are  decisive  for  Kai,  only  F.G.  omit  it, 
as  also  the  following  t6. 

Ter.  5. — In  the  treatment  of  this  famous  doxology,  inter- 
preters have  differed,  down  to  the  most  recent_time,  according  to 
their  doctrinal  view  of  the  person  of  Christ.  All  those  who  have 
maintained  the  Divinity  of  Christ,  have  understood  this  passage 
also  of  him ;  all  those  who  have  denied  it  refer  it  to  the  Father. 
Glockler  alone  is  in  favour  of  referring  it  to  God,  though,  so 
far  from  denying  the  Divine  dignity  of  Christ,  he  expressly  ac- 
knowledges it. '  This  impartiality  is  laudable  in  itself,  and  it  must 
be  admitted   that  the  important  doctrine  of  the  Divine  nature 
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of  Christ  cannot  suffer  from  the  loss  of  a  single  text ;  and,  more- 
over* Christian  antiquity  made  but  little  use  of  this  passage  as 
a  proof,  properly  so  called,  from  an  approhunsion  that  too  much 
might  be  proved  thereby,  namely,  the  Sabellian  confusion  of  the 
persons.^  I  should,  on  that  account,  determine  without  hesitation, 
in  favour  of  GlocMer's  view,  if  bis  reasons  were  more  solid  than 
they  are.  For  he  takes  the  words  from  6  Siv  to  ap^v  together,  and 
considers  the  first  half,  with  roti  or  ferw  understood,  as  the  subject, 
and  the  latter  half  as  the  predicatcf  The  words  are  thus  intended 
to  fit  into  the  contest  in  such  a  way,  that  Paul  praises  God  for  the 
many  tokens  of  his  grace  exhibited  to  the  Jews  ;  but  as  the  apostle 
had  just  been  afflicted  by  the  thought  that  all  these  favours  had 
been  forfeited  by  the  people  of  Israel,  Glockler  supposes  that  these 
words  are  only  to  be  viewed  as  a  transient  smile  called  up  on  the 
countenance  of  one  in  sorrow,  by  the  remembrance  of  the  happy 
moments  of  his  life.  But  this  is  obviously  a  forced  construction, 
and  it  is  much  more  simple  to  regard  Paul  ae  intending  to 
place  the  human  nature  of  Christ  in  contraposition  to  his  Divine 
nature.  The  observation  that,  by  referring  it  to  Christ,  the  sen- 
tence falls  into  two  parts,  an  apposition,  that  is,  and  a  doxology, 
whereas  this  is  not  the  case  if  it  be  referred  to  &od,  is  utterly  without 
significance.  Thus  but  two  objections  of  any  moment  remain,  first, 
that  ebloyiiToq  does  not  occur  in  application  to  Christ  (pomp.  Luke 
i.  28  ;  Mark  xiv.  61 ;  2  Cor.  xi.  31  ;  Hom.  i.  25  ;  Eph.  i.  3  ;  1  Pet. 
i.  3),  but  to  <Jod  alone  ;J  and,  secondly,  that  &  &m  navri^v  Qeog,  who 
is  God  over  all,  can  be  predicated  only  of  the  Father.  To  the 
former  of  those  remarks  no  weight  is  to  be  attributed,  since  it  is 
only  so  far  true,  that  siAoyjjrof  cannot  be  applied  to  mere  man,  or 
any  creature  whatever,  but  in  as  fer  as  Christ  is  God  from  God,  so 
far  does  tins  Divine  predicate  also  belong  to  him,  as  much  as  any 
of  the  remaining  ones,  and  it  must  hence  be  looked  upon  as  a  mat- 
ter of  mere  accident  that  it  has  not  been  assigned  to  him  in  several, 
places.  The  second  observation,  on  the  other  hand,  is  not  without 
its  weight,  and  it  is,  upon  the  whole,  the  only  one  which  can  per- 
plex the  expositor  in  his  treatment  of  this  doxology.  For  not  only 
does  the  expression  ^ttI  ndvrwv  eeof,  God  over  all,  not  occur  with, 
respect  to  Christ  (if  that  were  aU,  the  argument  woujd  have  no  force,, 

*  Compare  Reiche's  Comm.  vol.  ii.,  p.  283,  note. 

^  I.e.,"  let  God,  who  ie  over  all,  bo  blessed  forever." 

t  In  Mattb.  x^i.  S,  Luke  3:is.38,  siXoyn/ilvo;  ia  certainly  applied  to  Christ,  but  it  oc- 
curs in 'a  qnotation  from  the  Old  Testament  But  if  we  remernber  thai,  with  the  escup- 
tion  of  2  Tim.  iv.  18,  the  New  Testament  in  general  contains  no  fermal  doiologiea  to. 
Christ  (see,  however,  Rom.  svi.  2J ;  Rev.  v.  13,  vii.  10),  the  want  of  places  in  which  the- 
term  eMoytiTo;  is  applied  to  Christ,  ia  very  simply  accounted  for.  But  after  such  paa- 
gages  as  John  v.  23,  the  almost  total  absence  of  formal  dosologies  to  Christ  can  only  ba 
BCcWenlal  (The  dosology  in  3  Peter  iii.  18,  cannot  well  be  broi^ht  to  bear,  as  the  genu- 
inenesa  ofthis  epistle  has  been  caUed  in  question.) 
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since  tliere  is  no  nood  that  all  his  namea  eliould  repeatedly  occur), 
but  it  would  seem  that  it  could  not  be  assigned  to  him.  For'not- 
withstanding  the  Son's  essential  equality  with  the  Father,  the  latter 
remains  ever  the  Unbegotten,  and  so  God  over  all,  and  the  former 
the  Begotten  One.  If,  then,  this  name  could  not,  without  violence, 
be  reconciled  with  the  scriptural  doctrine  regarding  the  Son  of  God, 
the  reference  of  the  doxology  to  Christ  must  be  abandoned,  although 
everything  else  is  in  its  favour,  since  critical  authorities  in  favour  of 
the  omission  of  Be6g  are  unimportant  to  the  last  degree,  being  no 
more  than  a  few  citations  of  the  Fathers  ;  and  the  inversion  of  the 
words  (eeSf  inl  ndyrav)  does  not  at  all  affect  the  sense.  It  must, 
however,  be  acknowledged  upon  a  nearer  survey  of  the  words  Oeof  IttI 
■ndvTwVj  that  we  cannot  take  TvdvTutv  as  the  masculine  with  perliaps 
&v6pi^u>v  or  even  Gf-wv,  understood  (as  in  the  sense,  Lord  of  all 
lords,  God  of  all  gods,  Deut.  x.  17),  since  there  is  here  no  refer- 
ence to  the  Gentiles  ;  it  can  only  be  taken  as  neuter,  so  that  our 
passage  becomes  parallel  to  Eom.  x.  12,  and  Acts  x.  36,  where  it 
is  said,  ovr6g  iari  irdvTi^v  nv^iog,  he  is  Lord  of  all  And  if  we  far- 
ther consider  that  in  John  i.  1,  etc.,  the  name  Ged?  is  applied  to 
the  Logos,  and,  at  the  same  time,  the  universe  is  represented 
as  dependent  upon  him,  it  is  difficult  to  see  why  the  Son  should 
not  be  called  "  God  over  all."  The  expression  would  be  an  im- 
proper one  only  in  case  the  Father  were  conceived  as  included 
among  the  "all,"  but  it  is  self-evident  that  this  is  not  the  case,  as 
Paul  says,  1  Cor.  xv.  27  :  Srav  tfe  dn^,  Sn  iravra  inoTsraicrai.  d^Xov 
8n  iiCTog  tov  v-nord^avrog  avTtp  ra  ndvra,  but  tohen  he  saitli  thai 
all  things,  etc.  I  therefore  understand  the  passage  in  the  usual 
manner  with  Tholuck,  Eucbert,*  and  other  recent  expositors,  as  re- 
lating to  Christ.  Among  the  various  punctuations  on  recoi-d  since 
Erasmus,  the  one  otherwise  most  plausible  is  that  which  refers  the 
words  5  uv  M  ndvTiav  to  Christ  alone,  and  takes  the  last  words  as  a 
doxology  to  the  Father.  But  in  that  case  the  doxology  stands 
without  any  connexion,  and  i^rl  ndvri^v  has-  no  regular  position : 
this,  therefore,  can  satisfy  only  those  who  have  an  insuperable  objec- 
tion to  apply  the  name  km  ndvrwv  ee6g  to  Christ.  (The  conjecture 
of  b)v  instead  of  wv,  is  indeed  sagacious,  but  destitute  of  critical  au- 
thority from  manuscripts.) 

Vers.  6-9.~After  this  introduction,  the  apostle  proceeds  to  the 
argumentation  itself.  In  the  first  place,  he  shews  how  the  fall  of 
the  Israelites  from  their  vocation  does  not  make  void  the  word  of 

*  The  laat-luentioned  echolar's  remark,  that  siXoyiiTni:,  wlien  applied  to  God,  must^ 
:accordiGg  to  the  idiom  of  the  Old  aDd  New  Testament,  alwnjs  precede  the  noun,  is  of  no 
-weight.  Kolhier  rightly  obaerves,  that  the  position  of  words  U  altogether  cot  a'meohan- 
ioal  thing,  but  determiiisd,  in  each  particular  conjuncture,  by  the  connexion,  and  by  the 
(parposo  of  the  speakor. 
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Gfod,  and  the  promises  contained  in  it,  since,  under  the  descendants 
of  Abraham,  to  whom  these  were  to  be  referred  from  the  beginning, 
■were  to  be  understood,  not  his  fleshly  bnt  only  his  spiritual  progeny. 
He  might  even  have  said  that  the  Word  of  God  had  been  established 
by  the  fall  of  Israel,  smce  he  shews  by  the  citations  from  the  Old 
Testament,  ix.  24,  etc.,  that  the  fall  itself  had  aheady  been  pre- 
dicted in  it.  Paul  founds  the  idea  of  a  spiritual  Israel,  which  he 
had  already  broached,  Kom.  ii.  28,  29,  upon  that  passage  in  Gen. 
xxi.  11,  where  Isaac  is  denoted  as  the  seed  to  whom  the  promise 
belonged,  and  upon  Gen.  xviii.  10,  14,  which  contains  the  words  of 
the  promise  itself  Isaac  is  represented  as  the  antithesis  to  Ishmael, 
who  was  born  indeed  before  the  former,  and  yet  was  not  the  heir  ; 
stress  must  not  be  laid  fipon  merely  natural  descent,  but  rather 
upon  the  spiritual  affinity  with  the  faith  with  which  Abraham  lived. 
(Compare  the  detailed  treatment  of  this  antithesis  between  Isaac 
and  lahmael.  Gal.  iv.  22  ;  Heb.  xi.  1,  9,)  The  primary  object  of 
this  demonstration  is  indeed  only  to  shew  that  the  Word  of  God  re- 
mained unshaken,  but  this  would  not  make  the  notion  that  the 
apostle  had  no  positive  intention  of  exhibiting  Isaac  as  the  figure 
of  the  faithful,  and  thus  of  the  blessed,  and  Ishmael  as  the  type  of 
the  unbelievers,  and  thus  of  the  lost,  at  all  the  less  certainly  false. 
It  is  true,  Paul  does  not  here  express  the  idea,  but  it  slumbers  in 
the  depths  of  his  soul,  as  appears  from  Gal.  iv.  22,  and  as  becomes 
evident  by  the  subsequent  discussion  in  this  chapter.  Only  we 
mn^st  not  conclude  that  because  Paul  represents  Ishmael  as  the 
typical  representation  of  unbelievers,  that  is,  of  the  non-elected 
portion  of  manlrind,  he  therefore  viewed  lahmael  himself  and  all  his 
descendants  as  actually  condemned  ;  since  wo  ought,  on  the  con- 
trary, to  maintain  for  Ishmael  and  all  the  Ishmaelites  the  power  to 
ce^e  in  the  apostle's  view  to  be  that  which  they  are,  and  thus  pass 
over  into  spiritual  sonship,  juat  as  we  must  assume  for  Israel  the 
power  of  excluding  themselves  from  the  spiritual  family.  Paul  is 
not  here  intending  to  offer  any  decision  upon  the  secrets  of  the  Di- 
vine judgment,  as  to  whether  Ishmael  in  person  should  be  eventually 
blessed  or  not,  but  represents  his  spiritual  position  as  it  occurs  in 
Scripture,  as  symboUcal.''' 

(The  phrase  ovk  olov  6ti  in  ver.  6,  is  elliptical,  for  ol  toIov  ionv, 
ol6v  ioTiv  oTi,  meaning  :  but  still  I  do  not  mean  to  say,  or  it  doe's 
not,  however,  follow  from  that.  [Comp.  Winer's  Gr.  §64.  6.]  Lo- 
beck  on  Phrynicbus,  p.  427,  adduces  similar  forms  of  speech  fi-om 
*  Aa  the  maek  Isaac,  who  gave  liifl  life  fcr  a  willing  aacrifioe,  is  the  symbol  of  the 
gospel  in  ita  peculiarity,  sd  Ishmael,  the  wild  man,  whose  hand  is  against  every  man 
(G«Q-  xvi.  12),  symboliaea  the  peculiarity  of  Islam,  which  was  bora  of  the  people  da- 
Bcended  from  him.  For,  as  the  seed  already  contains  the  character  of  the  plant  which  is 
to  bo  developed  from  it,  so  in  the  ancestors  of  nations  are  found  those  pecoliaritiea  wliich 
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ancient  writers,  but  a  preclaely  parallel  idiom  is  nowhere  found,  A 
similar  use  of  lif  6ti  occnra  in  2  Cor.  si.  21  ;  2  Thess,  ii.  2. — Aoyag 
Oeov  refers  to  tlie  whole  of  the  Old  Testament,  which  would  be  alto- 
gether shaken  by  the  annihilation  of  so  very  important  a  portion  as 
the  prophecies.— 'E/cTrfnr-av  answers  to  Va;,  the  opposite  to  jiiveiv^  to 
fall  away,  to  lose  power  or  significance ;  here  in  reference  to  the 
fulfllment,  to  remain  unfulfilled.— "Israel"  denotes  not  the  person  of 
the  patriaxeh,  but  the  nation,  with  reference,  however,  first  to  their 
physical  existence,  and  secondarily  to  their  spiritual  character.  No 
one  can  possess  the  latter  who  wants  the  natural  descent,  and  vice 
versa. — Ter.  7.  In  like  manner  anepiia  ^=  n'^'r  is  first  the  physical 
ofispring,  and  thenjthe  spiritual ;  the  former  are  the  rsKva  t^?  ffop- 
Kof,  the  latter  the  rmva  tov  Trveviiarog  or  Bsov.  The  same  distinction 
between  ang^jia  and  TEKva  occurs  in  John  viii.  37,  39. — KaXsMdat 
here,  as  freq^uently  in  the  Old  Testament  [see  Comm.  on  Luke  i. 
32],  has  the  signification  of  being,  with  the  secondary  idea  of  being 
recognized  as  such  ;  it  is  by  no  means  =  iKAsyeiv^  as  Tholuck  pro- 
poses.— The  quotation,  ver.  9,  is  the  substance  of  Gen.  xviii.  10  and 
14,  given  freely  from  memory.— The  word  kT^vaojjm  refers,  as  it 
were,  to  Grod's  foresight  of  the  accomplished  fulfilment. — On  the 
phrase  KarA  rhv  naipov  tovtov  =  n;h  niB,  compare  Fritzscho's  letter, 
p.  15.  In  the  Septuagint,  instead  of  the  usual  form,  we  find  d^  t.  «.  t. 
together  with  eif  &pa^,  and  I  agree  with  Eeiche  in  thinking  it  prob- 
able that  originally  this  last  phrase  alone  stood  in  the  text  of  the 
LXX.,  and  the  phrase  Kara  t.  k.  t.  was  firet  introduced  into  it  from 
Eom.-  ix.  9.  The  expression  signifies  "this  time  year,"  the  year  be- 
ing taken  as  a  thing  which  perishes  and  again  produces'  itself.) 

Vei«.  10-13. — But  the  history  of  the  holy  patriarchs  furnishes, 
in  the  relation  of  Esau  to  Jacob,  a  still  more  decisive  proof  of  the 
principle  that  the  blessing  does  not  ctepend  upon  fleshly  descent. 
For  Ishmael  was  the  son  of  a  bondmaid,  which  makes  it  more  easily 
conceivable  that  the  child  of  the  lawful  wife  should  be  preferred  to 
him  ;  but  Jacob  and  Esau  were  both  sons  of  a  free  woman,  nay, 
they  were  even  twins,  and  yet  as  soon  even  as  they  were  bom,  and 
without  regai-d  to  any  act  of  theirs  whatever,  their  respective  posi- 
tions were  assigned,  by  the  predestination  of  Giod,  according  to  the 
passages  in  Gen.  xxv.  22  ;  Mai.  i.  3.  Here  again,  then,  Jacob  cor- 
responds with  Isaac,  and  Esau  with  Ishmael.  Every  attempt,  how- 
ever well-intended,  to  mitigate  the  harshness  of  the  idea,  and  to 
avoid  viewing  Esau  as  the  representative  of  the  reprobate,  must  be 
repelled,  as  contrary  to  the  intention  of  Paul,  especially  as  Esan  is 
presented  as  such  elsewhere  in  the  Scripture.  (Heb.  xii,  17.)  The 
apostle  here  already  adopts  into  his  argument  the  leading  idea 
which  he  follows  out  in  the  14th  and  succeeding  verses,  namely, 
that  God  summons  forth  evil  creatures  as  well  as  good  in  the  pro- 
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gress  of  the  world's  hiatory  {not  certainly  as  evil,  but  as  evU  "beings 
in  this  or  that  definite  shape),  and  therefore  these  last  do  not  avail 
to  defeat  his  purpose  and  system  of  governing  the  world,  as  made 
known  by  the  prophecies. 

(The  construction  of  vcr.  10  is  elliptical,  not  inconsecutive  ;  as 
Eebecca  is  named,  the  most  natural  word  to  supply  is  Sarah,  mean- 
ing, "  not  only  Sarah  shews  this,  but  also  Bebecca."  The  other 
suggested  modes  of  completing  it,  are  forced. — Koi-n),  bed,  an  eu- 
phemism for  cohabitation,  whence  k.  ^x^iv  is  said  of  the  woman 
who  conceives  from  cohabitation  with  any  one,  «.  Stdovat  of  the 
man.^Ver.  11.  UpdaoEiv  dya06v  points  evidently  to  Jacob,  kukov  to 
Esau,  80  that  the  meaning  is,  that  although  they  had  neither  done 
good  nor  evil,  yet  G-od  spoke  of  them  as  if  they  had.  It  is  doing 
violence  to  the  meaning  to  refer  the  Trpdeem?  mr'  &Aoy^i',  purpose 
according  to  election,  which  did  not  depend  upon  the  works  that 
were  not  in  existence,  but  rested  upon  the  holy  wiU  [jihsiv  =  ■^■s, 
remain  unalterably  fixed],  alone  of  him  who  called  whom  he  would 
[viz.,  Jacob  only,  and  "not  Esau],  with  Beck,  simply  to  the  right  of 
primogeniture,  or  with  Tholuck  to  the  occupation  of  the  theocratical 
land.  For  in  Paul's  view,  Esau's  possession  of  the  primogeniture 
and  the  theocracy  involved  his  election  to  etema!  Hfe  ;  as  therefore 
he  proves  in  Gal.  iv.,  that  Ishmael  was  to  be  rejected,  so  in  his 
view  Esa;u  is  also  the  rejected  son,  and  the  type  of  all  the  rejected 
in  general.~Vcr.  12.  The  thought  is  not  materially  affected  by 
imderstanding,  with  Tholnck,  the  terms  iid^um  and  kXdaawv  of  the 
nations  which  sprung  from  Jacob  and  Esau,  since,  according  to 
the  view  of  Paul  and  the  Scriptixres,  these  latter  participate  in 
the  character  of  their  fathers,  not  indeed  in  every  individual,  but  in 
the  great  mass.  But  SovXe-Obiv  need  not  be  understood  of  political 
servitude ;  it  must  be  referred  to  spiritual  depeudance  into  which 
Esau  was  brought  by  throwing  away  his  birthright,  whUe  the  stream 
of  grace  turned  away  to  Isaac.— "Ver.  13.  All  the  assurances  that 
^lasLv  here  does  not  mean  to  hate,  bat  only  to  love  less,  to  bestow  a 
less  advantage,  cannot  satisfy  the  conscientious  expositor,  since  he 
cannot  overlook  the  fact  that  Paul  has  purposely  selected  a  very 
strong  and  repulsive  expression  from  the  passage  of  Scripture  in 
question.  Nor  does  it  make  against  this,  that  in  the  passage  of 
Malachi  the  immediate  question  is  of  outward  circumstances,  since 
these  also  are  to  be  viewed  as  expressions  of  the  wrath  of  God.) 

Ver.  14.— It  is  only  this  severe  mode  of  interpretation  that  gives 
meaning  to  the  question,  (hfi  dSiKta  irapd  t&  Bew  ;  is  there  unrighteous- 
ness with  God  ?  and  pertinence  to  the  thriUing  answer  in  ver.  15. 
The  softening  constructions  of  the  passage  from  ver.  6-13,  afford 
no  occasion  for  such  thoughts  at  all ;  and,  therefore,  we  can  in 
no  way  evade  the  more  stringent  interpretation.     But  we  must 
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not  forget  at  the  same  timo,  the  principle,  Scriptura  Soriptum 
irderpres,  and  therefore  many  to  whom  the  ohservatious  already 
made  (eh,  ix.  1),  have  clearly  shewn  that  Grod  does  no  injuetice  when 
he  hates  the  wicked,  because  G-od  is  not  the  cause  of  his  being 
wicked,  hut  only  of  his  wickedness  coming  into  manifestation  in 
such  a  form  as  is  most  salutary  both  for  himself  and  for  the  uni- 
verse, might  demand  how>  are  those  other  passages  in  which  the 
universality  of  grace  is  asserted,  to  be  reconciled  with  this  doc- 
trine of  the  pui-pose  according  to  election.  We  have  already 
given  this  a  brief  consideration  in  ix.  1,  in  treating  of  the  twofold 
manner  in  which  the  subject  is  represented  in  8criptui-e,  which  attri- 
butes the  whole  process  in  the  work  of  renewal  at  one  time  to  God, 
and  at  another  to  man  ;  nevetthelesa  this  doctrine  forces  itself  ho 
strongly  upon  us  in  every  verse  of  the  following  passage,  that  it 
stands  in  need  of  a  fresh  consideration.  The  Scripture  declares  in 
the  most  explicit  words,  that  God  wills  that  all  mankind  should  be 
saved,  and  como  to  the  knowledge  the  of  truth.  (Eaek.  xxxiii.  11 ; 
1  Tim.  ii.  4;  Tit.  ii.  11 ;  2  Pet.  iii.  9.)  This  universality  of  grace 
would  seem,  however,  to  he  done  away  by  the  npoBeaig  Kar'  inloy^. 
But,  evidently,  this  could  he  the  case  only  were,  we  to  attribute 
man's  agency  in  resisting  grace  also  to  God,  in  the  way  in  which 
this  is  done  by  the  rigid  doctrine  of  predestination  ;  for  in  that 
event  God  would  call  those  who  were  not  elected  as  it  were  in  mock- 
ery, only  to  pnt  men  all  the  sooner  and  more  surely  to  confusion  ;  a 
representation  which  can  only  be  described  as  one  of  the  most  re- 
markable aberrations  which  the  human  mind  has  ever  disclosed. 
"Whereas,  if  we  wiU  only  leave  the  power  of  striving  against  grace, 
and,  in  short,  all  that  is  evil  to  man,  as  bis  own  melancholy  pro- 
perty, the  two  modes  of  expression  are  easily  reconciled  with  one 
another  in  the  following  method.  God's  all  comprehending  love 
excludes  no  man  from  salvation  ;  whoever  is  excluded  is  himself  the 
author  of  his  own  exclusion.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  God  compels 
no  man  to  be  saved,  and  knows,  in  virtue  of  his  onmiscience,  who  it 
is  who  will  exclude  himself,  even,  as  in  virtue  of  his  omnipotence  he 
is  the  author  of  every  form  of  sinful  development.  In  reference, 
therefore,  to  this  latter  consideration,  God's  will  is  styled  a  purpose 
according  to  election  {np6eem^  kut'  iaXoy^v),  in  reference  to  the  former, 
God's  grace  is  universal  Though,  therefore,  in  virtue  of  bis  attri- 
butes of  omniscience  and  omnipotence,  God  assuredly  both  foreknows 
who  they  are  that  will  resist  his  grace,  and  causes  them  to  appear 
in  definite  forms  in  history,  he  knows  them  only  as  persons  who,  by 
abuse  of  their  own  free  will,  have  become  evil  and  continued  so  ; 
thus  should  there  exist  beings  possessing  the  possibility  of  resisting 
God,  the  relation  of  God  to  those  in  whose  case  this  possibility  was 
realized,  can  he  represented  no  otherwise  than  aa  the  Bible  exhibits  it. 
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Vera.  15,  16. — Paul  does  not  meet  the  question  with  a  direct 
answer,  he  only  replies  by  q^uoting  GJod's  ivords  in  Exodus  xxxiii.  19, 
The  question  indeed  involves  a  sell-contradiction,  and  could  only  . 
have  been  hazarded  by  human  blindness  or  temerity  ;  accordingly, 
at  ver.  20,  it  meets  with  its  merited  rebuke.  God's  will  is  the  eter- 
nal rule  of  right  (Dout.  xxxii.  4),  How  then  can  unrighteousness 
be  in  him  ;  there  is  no  abstract  right  to  which  Gfod  is  as  it  were 
subordinate,  but  his  free  and  holy  will  alone  is  for  the  creature  the 
rflle  of  right.  The  circumstance,  however,  that  in  the  passage  here 
quoted,  the  mercy  of  God  alone  is  spoken  of,  is  but  an  apparent 
relieving  of  the  difficulty,  since,  according  to  the  intention  of  Paul, 
we  must  also  add,  "and whom  he  will  he  hardeneth"(ver.I8").  The 
words  harmonize  with  the  contest  only  when  taken  in  the  following 
sense  :  God's  will  is  absolute,  ho  does  what  he  will,  and  there  is  no 
one  who  may  call  him  to  account,  and  say,  "  What  doest  thou  ?"* 
It  is  self-evident  that  in  God  the  will  cannot  be  an  arbitrary  one, 
but  must  ever  work  in  union  with  love  and  wisdom  ;  but  since  man 
is  not  able  to  comprehend  the  ways  of  God,  his  duty  is  humbly  to 
submit  himself  to  his  will. 

(Ver.  15.~No  distinction  need  be  sought  between  H&elv  and  oIk- 
nl^eiv  ISM  and  on^  ;  both  are  used  only  in  opposition  to  the  idea  of 
merit,  ^f  ^pyuiv,  ver.  11.  But  they  certainly  refer  to  the  election  to 
salvation,  not,  as  Tholuck  thinks,  to  the  exhibition  of  any  extraor- 
dinary proofs  of  love.  The  immediate  original  contest  of  the  pas- 
sage gives  us  here  no  clue ;  Paul  treats  this  as  well  as  the  fol- 
lowing from  a  more  extended  point  of  view,  and  we  must  therefore 
follow  him  to  his  point  of  observation. — Ver.  16.  QtXuv  and  the 
stronger  rpexetv,.  which  need  not  he  exclusively  applied  to  running 
in  the  race-course,  signify  hero  the  positive  activity  of  man,  which 
has  DO  existence  in  relation- to  God.  Every,  even  the  least  portion 
of  goodin  man,  is  from  God  alonc.f  It  is  not,  however,  here  as- 
serted that  man  is  not  able  to  exert  a^  negative  power  of  resisting 
God.  Accordingly,  the  Scripture  continually  urges  upon  him,  ye 
would  not,  ye  have  been  uniaithful,  disobedient ;  hut,  on  the  other 
hand,  it  says  :  it  is  God  who  hath  wrought  in  you  alike  the  will,  and 
the  faith,  and  the  obedience.) 

Ver.  17. — Although  in  ver,  15  the  question  was  only  of  the  gra- 
cious operation  of  God,  the  example  in  the  present  verse  is  taken 
from  an  instance  of  a  directly  opposite  charactfer,  which  clearly 

*  It  stacds  to  reason  tliat  the  notion  that  Paul  mtonda  in  this  placo  to  oppose  tlia 
Pharisaic  doctrina  couoeraing  fiito,  aa  Heuniana  especially,  following  Origen  and  Chrj- 
Bostom,  has  construed  it,  ia  utterly  untenable. 

f  Glookler's  view  of  tliia  paasoge  ia  wholly  erroneoua.  Ho  translatca  it:  "it  depends 
not  upon  man's  willing  and  running,  tliat  is,  it  \s  not  according  and  subservient  to  iiunian 
willing  and  running,  but  yet  ant  conlrary  Q\ern\a."  Paul  is  treating  of  tlie  coasait^  of  tho 
spiritual  life,  and  this  must  bo  denied  to  man,  and  awarded  to  God  alone. 
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Bliews  that  Paul  intends  this  notion  to  "be  supplied  in  the  former 
verse  also.  In  the  passage  Exod,  ix.  15,  16,  the  Scripture  ex- 
presses itself  in  such  a  manner  with  regard  to  Pharaoh  and  his  op- 
position to  Moses,  the  meeecnger  of  G-od,  that  God  would  seem  to 
be  himself  the  ajuihor  of  this  sinful  phenomenon.®  Every  attempt 
to  explain  away  the  force  of  these  thoughts  is  altogether  contrary 
to  exegetical  principles.  According  to  the  manifest  drift  of  Paul, 
the  conceptions  denoted  hy  ^f^efpa,  raised  up,  and  oiriog  ivSEi^afim^ 
(hat  I  may  show,  are  not  to  be  taken  in  a  diluted  sense,  but  in  tl^ 
full  power  of  their  import.  It  hy  no  means  follows  from  thia  bigh 
view  of  the  subject,  that  Paul  intends  to  say  that  Q-od  has  made 
Pharaoh  evU  by  any  positive  operation,  but  he  only  means  that  God 
permitted  that  evil  person,  who  of  his  own  free  will  resisted  all 
those  workings  of  grace  which  were  communicated  in  rich  measure 
even  to  him,  to  come  into  manifestation  at  that  time,  and  under 
these  circumstances,  in  such  a  form  that  the  very  evil  that  was  in 
hi'm  ehonld  even  serve  for  the  furtherance  of  the  kingdom  of  The 
Giood  and  the  glory  of  God.^  Even  so,  Paul  means  to  say,  must 
the  apostacy  of  Israel  also  glorify  the  name  of  God,  for  it  too  has 
been  brought  into  manifestation  by  Grod  in  this  very  form. 

(Paul  has  intentionally  sharpened  the  language  of  the  LXX., 
who  had  expressed  the  thought  in  milder  terms.  He  renders 
^j'Fi^^jn  by  slr/yeipa,  whereas  the  LXX.  have  Sveksv  tovtov  StETjjgijd^g, 
■which  conveys  the  idea  that  Pharaoh  had  made  himself  evil.    But 

*  Oloeklar  underatands  i^eyeipsiv  of  tlie  elevation  of  Pharaoh  to  the  throne,  and 
m^tains  that  h'SH^a/iai  should  be  taken  in  a  pasBivB  sense,  "  m  order  that  I  mig'ht  be 
maiiife3ted  as  to  my  power."  The  first  propoeilioa  ia  alt(^thsr  untenable,  and  needs  no 
refutation,  and  the  second  does  not  mitigate  the  thought,  as  Glookler  m&as  to  think  it 
doea  Moreover,  Uiere  is  a  decided  predominance  of  the  middle  form  in  the  Hew  Testa-  . 
ment  idiom,  and  there  ia  no  ground  whatever  to  depart  from  it  here. 

■|-  It  is  horrible  to  say,  with  Gomania  and  other  SupraJapearians,  tliat  when  God  will 
condemn  a  man,  he  first  creates  sin  in  him,  in  order  that  after  be  has  been  plunged  into 
an,  he  may  be  justly  damned.  Bui,  in  the  apostle's  Tiew,  the  rousing  of  the  evil  tliem- 
selves,  is  an  act  of  tha  lovo  of  God,  not  only  for  the  members  of  the  kingdom  of  God  and 
the  pious,  but  even  for  tlie  wicked.  For  the  evil  is  in  man  without  having  been  created 
by  God ;  when,  Hierefore,  he  causes  what  ia  lying  concealed  to  come  to  mght  in  the  con- 
crete manifeataUon,  it  ia  Uie  most  powerflil  means  to  bring  the  wicked  into  a  sense  of 
tbeir  condition,  and,  if  possible,  effect  their  conversion.  (See  Comm.  si.  8.)  If,  however, 
any  one  should  rejoin;  before  men  this  may  be  true,  because  they  may  alwaya  hope  that 
tlie  wicked  may  be  converted,  but  not  before  God,  who,  by  virtue  of  his  omniscience, 
knows  who  they  are  who  will  not  ije  converted,  for  in  such  persons  as  should  not  be 
converted,  their  guilt  would  be  even  aggravated  by  every  attempt  to  convert  them;  the 
answer  must  be,  that  it  certainly  is  the  very  ourae  of  the  evil  that  they  turn  even  what 
ia  good  to  their  own  injury,  but  that  Sod  when  be  willed  the  possibility  of  a.n,  thereby 
established  also  the  possibihly  of  persevering  in  ain,  and  of  abusing  bis  grace.  There 
only  remains  the  matter  of  feet,  which  fumiahea  the  ultimate  problem,  viz.,  "  How  came 
God  to  create  a  being  with  power  to  withstand  him,  the  Almighty  One  ?"  And  here 
nothing  is  loll  for  man  but  to  be  silentj  and  say:  "it  is  God's  doing,  whatever  God  does 
is  well  done." 
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Paul's  translation  entirely  corresponds  with  tlie  original  text.  The 
interpretation,  "  permit  to  stand,"  "  permit  to  continue,"  for  which 
Tholnck  decides,  is  no  doubt  admissible  in  itself,  but  in  the  first 
place  it  is  not  the  primary  force  of  the  Hiphil  of  iw;,  and  next,  it  is 
contrary  to  the  sense  and  intention  of  the  writer,  as  the  following 
verses  clearly  shew,  and  Reiche,  KoUner,  and  Glockler  rightly  ac- 
knowledge. "Orri^r  must  he  taken  strictly  reAiKwr ;  in  order  that 
Pharaoh  might  become  a  monument  of  the  penal  justice  of  Grod, 
God  provided  that  the  evil  actually  existing  in  him  should  be  mani- 
fested in  this  definite  form.  The  last  words  of  the  quotation,  which 
in  no  way  affect  the  main  idea,  agree  with  the  LXX.,  only  they 
have  lax^'"  instead  of  Sivofiiv.  Paul  therefore  substituted  i^ysipa 
with  express  design,  as  his  argument  required,  a  circumstance  which 
puts  all  mitigation  of  the  thought  out  of  the  question.) 

Ver.  18.— In  consequence  of  the  preceding  quotation,  the  apostle 
now,  according  to  his  bold  method  of  pursuing  an  idea  to  the  very  hmits 
of  the  truth  contained  in  it,  plainly  discloses  the  previously  sup- 
pressed antithesis  ;  for  he  says,  Gfod  also  hardeaeth  whom  he  will. 
Here,  also,  the  will  of  God  is  obviously  not  to  he  understood  of 
mere  arbitrariness,  which  cannot  in  any  way  he  imagined  in  Grod, 
but  of  his  wiU,  as  directed  by  wisdom  and  love.  But  it  is  objected 
that  the  notion  of  oKXrpvvuv  (equivalent  to  which  is  TrwpJw  from 
TTtipof,  collo  obdueere,  ohdurare,  Eom.  xi.  8  ;  John  xii.  40),  appears 
in  itself  inapplicable  to  God  ;  certainly  the  usual  form  is  eiicXi]^vvE- 
aBai  or  aKXijpvvEtv  iavrdv  (see  Acts  xix.  9  ;  Heb.  iii.  8,  13,  15,  iv.  7. 
Occasionally  also  in  the  Old  Testament  and  the  Apocrypha.  Ex.  vii. 
22,  viii.  19  ;  Ps.  xcv.  8  ;  Sirach  xxx.  11.)  But  here  the  hardening, 
as  in  Eom.  xi,  8,  is  referred  to  the  will  of  God.  In  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, on  the  other  hand,  p5H,  n«i;?n  (2  Sam.  xvi.  10  ;  1  Kings  xxii. 
22  ;  Is.  Ixiii.  17 ;  Deut.  ii.  30  ;  Ps.  cv.  25),  are  more  frequently 
found,  denoting  the  positive  agency  of  G!od  toward  the  wicked. 
The  notion  of  its  standing,  as  Ernesti  and  Schleusner  prefer  (like 
liiaeZv  in  ver.  13)  merely  =:  ovk.  iXe&lVj  is  evidently  inadequate. 
They  appeal  to  Job  xxxix.  16,  where  it  is  said  of  the  stork,  d'Troa- 
KXjjpvvei,  TO,  TSRva  iavTTJg,  i.  e.,  she  neglects  her  young.  But  it  is  an 
equally  hard  thought  to  say  that  God  neglects  one  of  his  creatures. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  is  not  incorrect  to  explain  it  of  the  Divine  pre- 
science in  the  case  of  evU,  provided  this  be  not  extended  also  to  good, 
so  as  to  make  the  sense,  that  God  will  have  mercy  upon  those  of 
whom  he  foresees  that  they  will,  of  their  own  accord,  determine 
themselves  to  good,  and  he  hardens  those  of  whom  he  has  foreseen 
the  contrary.  For  the  very  determination  of  himself  to  do  good,  in 
the  good  man,  is  God's  work,  but  the  resisting  of  good  in  the  evU 
is  no  work  of  God.  Still,  this  appeal  to  the  prescience  of  God, 
even  though  it  be  not  mcorrect  in  the  case  of  evU,  creates  more 
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difficulty  than  it  clears  up,  in  tliat  it  makes  the  Divine  will  appear 
dependent  upon  the  wili  of  man ;  whereaSj  the  express  object  of 
the  apostle,  in  this  place,  is  to  set  in  clear  light  the  absoluteness  of 
the  will  of  God.  The  best  method,  therefore,  will  he  to  consider 
more  attentively  what  is  implied  in  the  notion  of  hardening.  In 
the  first  place  this  hardening  is  not  the  beginning  of  an  evil  state ; 
it  rather  presupposes  this  as  already  begun.  Accordingly,  Paul 
does  not  say  that  God  awakens  the  beginnings  of  evil  in  men.  He 
considers  these  motions  as  already  in  being,  first,  as  a  consequence 
of  original  sin,  and  then  of  man's  own  unfaithfiilness,  which  does 
not  suppress  the  already  existing  sinfulness,  but  gives  it  sway. 
Again,  thk  hardening  is  not  an  aggravation  of  sin,  but,  so  far  as  it 
is  partial,  it  is  rather  a  method  of  checldng  its  aggravation.  It  is  es- 
sentially the  withdrawal  of  the  susceptibility  to  the  influences  of 
grace  ;  God  renders  man,  under  certain  circumstances,  incapable  of 
receiving  grace,  in  order  to  mitigate  his  guilt ;  for  if  the  man  had 
the  eyes  of  his  spirit  open,  were  he  aware  what  was  offered  to  him, 
and  yet  resisted,  he  were  a  far  greater  suliject  of  punishment  than, 
without  tbis  capability,  he  could  be.  Thus  one  might  say  of  the 
contemporaries  of  Noah,  that  God  had  hardened,  had  indurated  them 
60  that  they  obeyed  not  the  preaching  of  Noah  (2  Pet.  ii.  5),  and 
yet,  by  reason  of  this  very  obduracy,  they  were  not  rejected  forever 
(1  Pet.  iii,  18).  ^Finally,  total  induration  is  a  manifestation  of  the 
simple  punitive  justice  of  God,  when  the  sin  of  man  has  reached 
that  degree  of  intensity  iu  which  it  constitutes  that  which  is  called 
the  sin  against  the  Holy  Ghost.  If  this  be  the  import  of  Paul'a 
conception,  no  objection  can  be  made,  on  any  score,  to  the  proposi- 
tion, "  whom  ho  will,  he  hardeneth."  The  Divine  will,  tempered 
by  wisdom  and  love,  applies  this  hardening,  be  it  a  partial  or  a  total 
one,  only  in  those  cases,  and  in  that  degree  in  which  his  holiness 
rec[uires  that  it  should  be  applied.  God  neither  makes  the  hard- 
ened person  evil,  nor  the  evil  more  evil  than  they  are  ;  all  he  does 
is  to  cause  the  evil  that  is  already  in  him,  and  must  at  any  rate  ac- 
complish its  development,  to  come  in  such  a  way,  and  no  other,  into 
outward  manifestation  ;  this,  however,  he  does,  as  Calvin  says,  not 
ra&r^-j  permittendo,  but  also  intus  et  extra  operando. 

Vers.   19-21. — The    apostle    now    lets®    the    unwise    inquirer 

*  The  whole  tone  in  wliici  Paul  here  exhibils  the  remonstraooes  of  the  Jews,  is  eliar- 
aeterisel  by  a  kind  of  fkmiliarity  which  we  ofton  find,  ia  tho  Old  Testament,  in  all  its 
wmple  dignity,  and  especially  in  Job,  where,  towaida  the  close  of  Uia  book,  God  himself 
acknowledges  the  truth  that  it  contains.  When,  howevep,  nobility  of  sentiment  ia  lost, 
this  larailiarity  then  assumes  the  form  of  rashneaa,  and,  therefore,  this  defeot  alao  belongs 
to  the  darker'  side  of  the  Jewish  character,  in  the  days  of  its  degeneracy.  Tho  conRoioug. 
nees  of  the  Divine  election,  which,  in  an  objective  view,  was  a  well-founded .  one, 
instead  of  producing  an  humble  adoration  under  such  unmerited  fiivour,  imparted  to 
many  individuals  among  the  Jews  an  unhlushing  tomerily,  a  vaunting  of  Llieir  own 
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of  ver.  14j  come  forward  anew  to  find  in  tills  agency  of  Goi  even 
in  the  forma  of  evil  an  excuse  for  himself.  Paul  abashes  this  arro- 
gance with  an  appeal  to  the  absolute  character  of  God,  to  whose 
ways  the  creature  must  render  an  unconditioned  suhmiesion,  even 
where  it  ia  not  ahle  to  comprehend  them.  The  similitude  which  he 
introduces  of  a  potter,  and  his  relation  to  the  clay  which  he  fashions, 
exhibits  this  dependency  in  the  most  striking  manner.  Nothing, 
however,  but  the  same  want  of  sense  which  suggested  that  question, 
could  understand  him  as  intending  by  the  comparison  to  represent 
G-od  as  resembling,  in  all  respects,  a  human  artizan.  The  difference 
between  the  two,  which  the  apostle  nowise  intends  to  deny  here,  bnt 
which  ho  has  no  inducement  to  bring  especially  fonvard  on  this  oc- 
casion, is  this  :  man  makethwhat  he  will  of  his  own  weak  and  often 
unholy  and  loveless  will,  whereas  God  createth,  with  his  almighty 
will,  but  which  is  yet  ever  holy,  ever  full  of  love.  In  coneeq^uence 
of  this,  God  can  certainly  form  beings  with  different  endowments, 
and  impart  to  one  more,  and  to  another  less  of  these  endowments, 
and,  consequently,  determine  their  several  vocations  to  a  greater  or 
inferior  agency,  but  he  cannot  make  one  evil  and  another  good,  be- 
cause his  holy  will  is  unable,  in  any  case,  to  produce  evil.  Bnt 
here  the  question  arises,  whether  the  vessels  for  honour  and  for  dis- 
honour (caevoq  Ei?  rifi^v,  &Ti\i,lav)  in  the  present  passage,  do  not  ex- 
actly denote  these  different  grades  of  vocation  which  God  dispenses 
of  his  own  free  determination,  without  their  having  any  relation  to 
morahty  or  a  life  of  faith,  and  therefore  to  the  bliss  dependent  upon 
them  ?  In  the  first  place,  the  comparison  might  be  employed  to 
shew  that.no  potter  ever  makes  entirely  unserviceable  vessels,  but 
only  such  as  are  destined  for  some  more  or  leas  honourable  use. 
Nest,  this  view  is  apparently  favoured  by  the  circumstance,  that, 
in  the  following  verse,  the  vessels  of  mercy  and  of  wrath  {okevti  iXiovg 
and  dpjTj^'^)  might  be  so  discriminated  from  the  vessels  of  honour  and 
dishonour,  that  the  veaaels  of  honour  should  not  necessarily  be  ves- 
sels of  mercy,  nor  the  vessels  of  dishonour  veaaels  of  wrath,  but  only 
80  that,  according  to  the  good  or  bad  use  of  their  free  will,  the 
Jews,  who  were  the  veaaels  of  honour,  might  become  veaaels  of 
wrath,  and  the  heathen,  the  vessels  of  dishonour,  might  become 
vessels  Of  mercy.  And  this  would  contain  this  admonition  for  the 
Jews  :  do  not  imagine  that  you,  vessels  of  honour,  must  necessarily 
be  and  continue  vessels  of  mercy  ;  you  may  beeomo  vessels  of  wrath, 

righteousnsgs  evmi  in  the  sight  of  God,  the  like  of  which  was  never  fbund  in  any  other 
nation.  Paul's  present  object  ia  to  abash  this  tenflency,  anij  ionco  the  form  which  hia 
argument  asaumes,  which,  however,  ia  not  carried  to  a  vicious  extreme,  hut  ohsorres  the 
limits  of  the  truth. 

*  The  expreasion  raEiJfl  dpyis  seems  to  be  formed  after  the  Hebrew  Sajt  iljs  (Is,  ziii. 
G],  although  its  aigniScation  in  the  passage  from  the  Old  Testament  vaii^  a,  little  Trora 
that  In  which  Paul  employs  it. 

Yoi.  ly.— 7 
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and  the  heathen,  who  are  vessels  of  dishonour,  may  hecome  vessels 
of  mercy  !  TMa,  no  doubt,  yields  a  very  beautifijl  raeaning,  and  we 
nrnat  unhesitatingly  admit  that  Paul  might  have  followed  out  this 
thought ;  but  his  line  of  argument,  upon  the  whole,  does  not  au- 
thorise the  notion  that  this  was  what  he  really  meant  to  utter  here, 
or  why  should  he  have  come  so  suddenly  upon  the  inquiry  into  the 
various  dispensation  of  gifts  ?  The  words  from  ver.  19  onward  re- 
fer, I  admit,  to  the  thought  in  ver.  18,  but  in  this  verse  sXeelv  and 
(jsXr/pvveiv,  refer  to  moral  conditions  alone,  not  to  gifts  of  grace,  and 
verses  24r-29  also  point  to  the  same.  There  is  not  a  word  to  indicate 
any  difference  between  the  vessels  of  honour  and  dishonour,  and  the 
vessels  of  mercy  and  wrath ;  in  Paul's  intention,  they  correspond 
entirely  with  each  other,  just  as  in  the  parallel  passage  of  2  Tim.  it 
20,  the  wooden  and  earthen  vessels  stand,  not  for  those  who  are  fess 
endowed,  but  for  the  wicked.  These  latter,  indeed,  are  called  ves- 
sels of  Grod,  inasmuch  as  G-od  knows  how  to  make  even  them  avail- 
able to  his  purpose,  and  in  this  respect  also  the  similitude  of  the 
potter  holds  good.*  God  not  only  permits  the  wicked  to  come  into 
the  world,  but  he  also  causes  them  to  become  as  they  are,  although 
he  does  not  cause  the  evil  that  is  in  them  (ver.  19). 

('AvSeffTjjKe  is  not  a  hebraism  for  the  optative  aorist,  as  Tholuck 
supposes,  but  is  to  be  understood  thus  :  "Who  hath  ever  been  able 
to  resist  his  will  ?" — Ver.  20,  i^svovvye  is  wanting  in  D.E.F.G.  In 
A.  it  comes  after  ai'flpuTTE,  but  it  was  doubtless  left  oat  only  on  ac- 
count of  the  difficulty  ;  it  occurs  elsewhere  in  the  New  Testament 
only  in  Luke  xi.  28,  and  m  to  be  viewed  as  a  particle  implying  at  the 
same  time  concession  and  limitation,  and  to  be  rendered  "  certainly  it 

*  Glootler  grovmdiessly  refuses  to  recognise  any  Bimilltude  here,  but  only  a  simple 
oonolnsion  from  the  leas  to  the  greater,  as  if  the  meaning  were,  if  a  Tessel  cannot  question 
the  potter,  how  mnoh  less  can  man.  question  God?  But  eyideatly  this  will  not  hold, 
sinoe  it  might  be  answered,  ttyat  it  is  the  very  property  of  a.  mun  that  he  is  atle  to  do  what 
the  lifeless  vessel  cannot.  The  parallel  instaucea  of  tie  Old  Testament  sufSciently  prave 
that  it  is  intended  to  be  a  similitude.  But  the  reader  has  already  been  remindad,  on 
Matth.  xiii.  1,  that  no  oompariBon  holds  good  in  all  its  relations,  otherwiao  it  were  iden- 
tical with  the  object  which  is  to  be  illustrated  by  it — Riickert  and  Usteri  ate  of  opinion 
Hurt  the  proof  is  defective  in  this  place,  but  the  oxpoaitlon  which  has  been  just  given  of 
the  connexion  of  thought  here  will  have  made  it  evident  that  the  proof  is  conducted  in 
the  moat  atringent  manner,  provided  we  do  not  encumber  the  apostle  with  the  proposition 
that  God  creates  evil  itaei£  If,  however,  it  be  rejoiued,  why  then  does  not  Paul  give  the 
question  ri  In  /lipfiTai  the  direct  answer,  "  hecause  thou  makest  the  evil  thyself  and 
God  only  determines  the  ahapo  in  which  it  shall  come  out  in  manifestation  ?" — it  will  be 
BufEcient  to  answer  that  the  apostle  does,  in  point  of  iaet^  expressly  make  thisobaervalion 
in  the  30th  and  following  verses  of  this  chapter;  but  here  he  wiU  not  allow  himself  to 
be  diverted  from  his  immediate  train  of  ideas,  which  is  of  the  highest  importance  wllli 
him,  because  it  might  be  the  means  of  impresaing  upon  the  Jewish  mind  that  they  must 
first  abandon  their  claims  upon  God,  before  any  mention  could  be  made  of  a  participation 
in  the  kingdom  of  God,  because  the  advancement  of  these  pretensions  stood  entirely  in 
the  way  of  an  humble  reception  of  grace  on  the  part  of  the  Jewa. 
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may  so  seem."  [Comp.  Hermann  ad  Viger.  p.  541,  who  translatea  it  by 
quin  imo,  enim  vero.] — Upon  the  image  of  the  potter,  comp.  Job  x. 
8  ;  Isaiah  x\v.  9  ;  Sii-ach  xxsvi.  7  ;  Wisdom  xv.  7.  Bat  the  pas- 
sage which  appears  more  particularly  to  have  been  in  the  apostle's 
mind  in  this  comparison,  is  Jerem.  xviii. — Ver.  21.  Utj^o^  is  the  clay 
in  its  raw  state,  ipirpajia  the  masa  of  clay  tneaded  for  work,  the  dough 
as  it  were.) 

Vera.  22,  23. — After  this  may  now  he  mentioned  the  respective 
relations  in  which  the  appearance  of  the  evil  as  well  as  of  the  good 
in  the  world's  history  stands  to  God's  designs  ;  the  latter  furnish 
occasion  for  the  revelation  of  his  grace,  the  former  for  his  power 
and  his  justice.  Hence  we  cannot  deprive  ha  of  its  telic  force, 
and  the  phrase  6s?mv  IvSd^aadai  koI  yvbipiaai  must  be  considered 
as  equivalent  to  iva.  On  the  side  of  the  good,  the  Divine  agency 
is  to  be  considered  as  absolutely  all-accomplishing  though  not  com- 
pulsory, on  which  account,  in  ver.  23,  it  is  said,  debg  ■rrpoijroifi.aaev 
oKEVTi  eMovg  elg  S6^av,  God  prepared  beforehand  vessels  of  -mercy  for 
glory.  According  to  this,  ■npo7]Tol[iaaev  signifies  Grod'a  knowing  as 
well  as  his  working  and  creation  of  good,  both  in  its  commence- 
ment, continuation,  and  end.  But  of  the  evil,  on  the  other  hand, 
Paul  will  not  say  that  God  creates  the  evil  in  them,  but  only  the 
form  which  it  assumes,  Therefore,  he  does  not  use  npoEToiiid^stv 
of  them  ;  moreover,  instead  of  the  active,  he  uses  the  middle  form 
Ka-n)prt(T(:(£va,»  by  which  the  production  of  evil  itself  is  transferred  to 
the.  creature, 

(Vers,  22. — A  few  unimportant  MSS.  omit  el  6s  or  6£  alone,  in 
order  to  relieve  the  construction  ;  but  the  words  are  evidently  genu- 
ine, though  the  sentence  is  an  anacoluthon.  The  usual  supplements, 
ri  ipoviiev  or  rl  ft^ju^erat,  are  inappropriate,  because  they  merely  go 
back  to  the  question  in  ver,  19  ;  it  is  better  to  suppose  that  after 
the  words  el  (S^,  s.  t.  A,,  there  should  have  followed  in  the  apodosis, 
which,  with  the  form,  «»( tva  yvupityg,  abandons  the  intended  con- 
struction, some  such  words  as  ofirw  naX  yvwpl^ei  k.  t.  X.,  or  yvwpifei 
K(ri  «.  T,  X.    At  any  rate  this  is  more  natural  than  Meyer's  most 

"  Here,  also,  Reiche  and  others  would  supply  itrb  tob  6eav.  Vere  thia  in  the  text, 
even  then  it  might  be  explained  of  the  operation  of  God  m  the  wicked  oonaidered  as  a 
phenomenon.  But  since  it  is  not  found  there,  I  cannot  conmder  such  an  aifdition  war- 
ranted by  the  intention  of  Paul,  but  am  much  rather  disposed  to  believe  that  we  must 
aBBume  liat  the  apostle  intended  by  tJiia  meUiod  to  signify  the  different  relation  in  which 
God  atanda  to  the  good  and  the  eFU,  since  ho  employs  such  different  terms  for  the  one 
&oni  what  ho  does  for  the  oflier.  And  I  am  the  more  readily  determined  in  favour  of 
this  sense  in  the  present  case  (although,  otherwise,  I  observe,  aa  an  exegetical  cause  for 
the  interpretation  of  this  passage,  the  rule  of  taking  every  expression  in  its  entire  force), 
becauee  the  ^eyicsv  hi  troTA^  /iaspoSv/iif,  bore  with  m/uch  long  eujiriag,  will  not  accord 
with  the  prominence  thua  given,  to  the  Divine  agency.  There  is  somothiug  not  only  dia- 
iWrdaot  but  absolutely  contradictory  m  the  idea  tiiat  Glod  endures  with  much  long  auflfer- 
ing  what  he  has  himself  prepared. 
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violent  supposition,  which,  at  the  conelusidii  of  ver.  23,  mates 
an  Aposiopesis.  The  manner  in  which  ver,  24  joins  on  to  ver. 
23  is  quite  incompatible  with  this  interpretation. — To  6vvaT6v  ^= 
?}  SvvaiJ,!.^  with  the  idea  of  avenging  power  implied. — <^epei.v  h 
iiaK^oQvfi,io.  can  apply  oaly  to  the  ripening  of  the  evil  in  evil. 
God  endures  the  wicked  in  their  evil,  until  they  become  mani- 
fest to  themselves  in  their  evil  fruit,  in  order  that,  even  by  these 
means,  they  may  yet  he  brought  to  repentance,  or  else  he  involved 
in  utter  destruction.  In  Paul's  intention,  d-rr^Xsia  in  this  place 
IB  =  HXeSgo^  al<^vio^  [2  Thess.  i.  9],  even  as  66^a  must  be  talren  = 
l^uij  alMivio^. — SttEvof  cAeouf  =  aaeiiog  iKkoyft^,  Acts  ix.  15, — The 
thoice  of  expressions  here  is  strictly  governed  by  the  already-used 
image  of  the  potter.  Moreover  in  the  Hebrew  -Vs  has  the  more 
extended  meaning  of  utensil,  instrument.  Comp.  Is.  xiii.  5  ;  O'er. 
L25.) 

■  Vers.  24^26.— The  principles  which  have  just  been  developed 
are  also  openly  propounded  in  Scripture.  The  passages  of  Hos.  it 
23,  i.  10,  ai-o  a  comment  upon  8v  efMi  ^Xeel  (vei'.  18).  These  proph- 
ecies were  realized  in  the  calling  of  the  Gentiles,  which  is  so  far  from 
annulling  God's  word,  that  it  fulfils  it  (ver.  6).  God's  prophecies, 
being  the  utterances  of  the  All-knowing  and  Almighty  one,  must  he 
fulfilled,  not,  however,  by  destroying  the  free  will  of  the  creature, 
but  rather  through  that  very  free  will. 

fin  ver.  24,  with  the  word  ovg,  the  figurative  expression  assvTj  is 
dropped  for  terms  proper  to  man.  Ov  !i6vov--dlXa  Kai  is  a  soft- 
ened expression  ;  for  Paul  might  have  said,  few  Jews  and  many 
Gentiles.  The  latter  alone  are  referred  to  in  the  first  quotations, 
yet  so  that  the  fall  of  Israel  is  there  already  intimated.  Since, 
after  the  analogy  of  the  sons  of  Isaiah  [Isaiah  vii.  etc.],  the 
daughteiB  of  Eosea  also  wear  a  typical  character,  in  particular 
the  oin  '^anriiiivij,  not  Moved,  [nKh'n  «V]  represents  the  kingdom  of 
Israel.  Paul,  however,  takes  the  name  in  a  wider  sense,  and  com- 
prehends under  it  all  the  heathen  down  to  whose  level  the  kingdom 
of  the  latter  had  sunk.  [1  Pet.  ii.  10.]  Per  the  rest,  the  translation 
does  not  exactly  correspond  with  the  original  text ;  but  as  the  dif- 
ference does  not  at  all  affect  the  thought,  it  must  only  be  ranked 
among  those  incident  to  quotations  from  memory.) 

Vers.  27-29.— The  following  citations  from  Is.  x.  22, 23  ;  Is.  i  9, 
form  the  comment  on  the  second  half  of  ver.  18,  which  constitutea 
the.  central  point  of  the  apostle's  entire  argument,  namely,  the 
words,  "  and  whom  he  will  he  hardeneth"  (Bv  6i  BiXsi  aicXTjpvvsi). 
According  to  these  predictions,  the  people  of  Israel,  taken  in  the 
mass,  is  represented  as  rejected,  while  only  a  holy  remnant  is  to 
remain  to  later  times.  The  discarding  of  the  Jews  does  not  on  this 
account  invaUdate  God's  word,  but  rather  establishes  it  (ver.  6). 
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(Paul  might  have  produced  many  similar  propheeiea,  e,  g.,  Is.  vi. 
13 ;  Amoa  ix.  9 ;  Zachar.  siii.  9  ;  Zeph.  iii,  12."  But  he  selected 
these,  because,  xa  coimexion  with  the  rejection  [which,  in  fine,  in 
the  former  of  the  two  passages,  is  only  expressed  in  a  negative  and 
indirect  manuer],  they  also  make  mention  of  an  holy  remnant.  In 
contrast  with  the  little  host  of  the  true  soldiers  of  God,  Paul  places 
the  innumerable  mass  of  the  fleshly  unbelieving  Israelites.  Though 
the  nuuiher  of  the  children  of  Israel  be  as  the  sand  of  the  sea, 
nevertheless  the  remnant  only  shall  be  saved.  Israel  has  its  old  and 
its  new  man  ;  the  old  man  must  be  slain  and  put  offi  Giod's  won- 
derful providence  is  seen  in  the  dreadful  judgments  which  fell  upon 
the  people,  while  those  escaped  destruction  who  were  to  constitute 
the  remnant  [KoraAfitp^  =  n^":?!'^  ""<?]?  as  seed  for  the  future ;  a 
thought  which  already  points  to  ch.  xi. — Ver.  28.  The  words  here 
quoted  follow  exactly  the  LXX.,  until  Im,  r^f  yf/f,  for  which  the  lat- 
ter read,  iv  t^  ohmiiivq  flA?j,  Paul  probably  chooses  the  former 
expression,  because  it  more  decidedly  declares  the  universality  of 
the  judgment.  The  passage  portrays  the  judgment  of  God  visiting 
the  Israelites,  which  began  on  them  with  the  appearance  of  Christ 
[which  here,  as  often  elsewhere,  is  conceived  as  one  with  the  last 
times]  ;  they  ought  then  to  have  brought  forth  fruits  worthy  of  re- 
pentance, but  no  such  were  found  among  them.  In  the  original,  the 
quotation  accurately  rendered,  runs  thus,  "  God  executeth  his  fixed 
decree  with  righteousness,  since  God  will  make,  that  is,  accomplish, 
a  decisive  decree  in  the  whole  land."  Accordingly,  the  participles 
must  be  completed  by  the  words  fleof  ion  ;  but  X6yo^  corresponds 
with  I'l'^ts,  fulfilment,  decision,  word,  *.  e-,  will  of  God.  SuyreAETv 
etands  for  tio^,  properly,  stream  forth,  then  fill,  fulfil.  Ivrinvuv  is 
used  in  a  peculiar  sense,  to  which  the  Hebrew  pn  corresponds.  This 
word  signifies  to  cut,  cut  off,  then,  to  decide.  To  decide,  to  shorten, 
to  hasten,  are  all  kindred  conceptions  ;  and  the  apostle,  following 
the  LSX.,  has  given  special  prominence  to  the  last.  The  words, 
therefore,  according  to  the  disposition  of  the  text  in  the  passage  be- 
fore us,  must  be  translated  thus,  "  God  fulfils  speedily  his  decree, 
for  a  rapidly  executed  decree  will  he  make  on  the  land."  Ver,  29 
entirely  agrees  with  the  LXX.  The  Hebrew,  t>-i^  uvk^b  "  a  remnant, 
how  small,  i.  e.,  a  amall  remnant,"  ia  translated  by  the  LXX.  anepjia, 
seed,  to  signify  that  out  of  this  remnant,  as  out  of  a  gi-ain  of  com, 
the  nation  shall,  as  it  were,  flourish  again.  By  this  remnant  life 
was  preserved  in  the  whole,*'  and,  without  it,-  all  Israel  had  come  to 

* .  JuBt  aB  Abraham,  at  the  dealraction  of  Sodom,  prayed  that  Qoi  would  not  destroy 
the  wty  for  the  sake  of  tho  righteoua  peraons  that  were  within  it.  At  the  eame  time,  the 
liffe-giviag  power  of  the  holy  must  ever  be  considered  as  standing  in  some  relation  to  the 
numher  of  those  who  are  to  be  preserved.    Ten  may  serve  to  preserve  a  city,  but  not  a 
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destruction  ;  and  then  indeed  the  promises  of  God  had  been  made 
void  ;  but  God,  in  "his  omnipotence  and  cotnpaseion,  was  a]ways  able 
to  preserve  this  holy  seed  in  the  nation  of  Israel. 


§  15.    Israel's   Guilt. 

(IX.  30--X.  21.) 

The  apostle  has  hitherto  confined  himself  to  the  distinct  consid- 
eration of  the  Divine  agency  ;  he  now  with  a  like  precision  exhibits 
the  human  aspect  of  the  subject.  Although  it  was  not  without  the 
knowledge  and  will  of  God  that  the  Jews  fell  from  their  calling,  yet 
the  gmlt  is  solely  and  entirely  their  own.  Notwithstanding  all  the 
warnings  of  God  in  the  Old  Testament  (for  eveiry  prophecy  is  at 
once  an  act,  and,  when  it  relates  to  sin,  is  at  the  same  time  a  -warn- 
ing to  man  against  the  accomplishing  of  that  act,  e.  gr.,  the  Saviour's 
words  to  Peter,  "Before  the  cock  crow,  thou  shait  deny  me  thrice""), 
yet  the  Jews  opposed  the  long-desired  Messiah  when  he  canae,  nay, 
they  nailed  him  to  the  cross  (as  is  intimated  in  ix.  33),  bfecause  he 
did  not  answer  to  the  idea  which  they  had  formed  of  him.  Before  the 
Babylonish  captivity,  the  people  had  been  addicted  to  idolatry  and 
gross  sins  ;  even  in  those  days  it  was  rejected  in  the  mass  ;  only  a 
small  seed  returned  into  the  Holy  Land,  arid  from  this  remnant  the 
cation  derived  a  new  youth.  From  that  time  it  appeared  enthely 
cured  of  idolatry  and  heathenish  vices  ;  but  it  now  fell  into  the  op- 
posite error  of  proud  self-righteousness.  This  became  quite  as  great 
a  hindrance  to  laying  hold  on  Christ  as  the  former  state  (comp.  Eom. 
i.  18,  iii.  20,  where  these  two  forms  of  sinful  pervcrseness  are  de- 
scribed as  those  generally  prevailing  among  men);  for  it  ia  humble 
repentance  alone  which  fits  for  a  reception  of  Christ  and  his  power, 
and  to  bring  himself  to  such  repentance  is  still  harder  for  a  self-sat- 
isfied, seK-righteous  person,  than  for  one  who  has  grossly  sinned ; 
and  therefore  our  Saviour  promises  the  kingdom  of  heaven  rather  to 
publicans  and  harlots  than  to  such  persons  (Matth.  xxi.  31). 

Vers.  30,  31,— Paul  by  an  oxymoron  expresses  the  idea,  that  the 

*  The  remark  of  Bacon,  quoted  by  Beck  (loc  cit  p.  104),  ia  here  in  point,  "Prophetia 
historlte  genus  est,  quando  ijnidem  hiatoria  diyina  el  polleat  super  humanaca  pnerogativil 
ut  narratiB  factam  priBcedere  doe  amua  qoain  sequi  posset."  Propheciea  are  to  no  pur- 
pose, unless  on  the  presupposition  of  Paul's  doctriae  as  to  predestination :  it  ia  not  man 
that  causes  tiieir  Balfllment,  but  God  by  means  of  man,  and  that  precisely  by  his  free  act. 
Eenoe  it  is  no  illusion  if  God  warns  against  a  sin,  and  yet  that  sin  must  needs  be  com- 
mitted; foritispreolsely  as  the  free  act  of  the  creature  that  God  foreknows  it;  although 
doubtless  such  a  sin  heightens  the  guilt  of  the  sinner.  But  according  to  the  oomprehen- 
■  sive  lo7e  of  tfod,  tbe  deed  of  sin  is  always  meant  to  lead  to  repectauce  and  regeneration, 
as  the  history  of  Peter  clearly  shows ;  and  on  this  account  even  the  evil  are  not  to  bo 
rooted  out  (comp.  on  Matth.  xiii.  30). 
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Qentiles  who  were  degraded  and  took  no  thouglit  atout  any  righte- 
ousness, laid  hold  on  that  which  was  offered  to  them  in  Christ  as  a 
free  gift,  while  the  Jews,  who  followed  after  righteousness,  did  not 
attain  to  it.  These  words  are  an  authoritative  commentary  on  ver, 
16  ;  all  willing  [OiXetv)  and  running  (rpSxeiv)  of  the  Jews  were  un- 
availing ;  while  they  anxiously  avoided  fleshly  sins  and  idolatry, 
they  fell  into  so  much  the  greater  spiritual  sins — into  self-conceit, 
hard-heartedness,  and  want  of  love— and  thus  the  second  deceit  be- 
came woree  than  the  first ;  they  only  departed  further  from  the  goal 
which  they  sought  to  reach.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  while  God 
punished  the  ein  of  the  Gentiles  hy  sin,  so  that  they  hecame  ex- 
ceedingly sinful,  these  came  into  the  condition  of  true  repentance  ; 
they  conceived  a  longing  for  aid  from  above,  and  were  now  able  in 
faith  to  lay  hold  on  Christ.  Thus,  then,  alt  depends  on  God's  mercy 
(iXeetv)  not  on  human  striving  (rpixsi-v).  Positively  man  cannot 
produce  the  least  of  what  is  good  ;  he  must,  therefore,  always  place 
himself  in  a  passive  position  towards  God,  never  in  an  active ;  his 
whole  productive  power  is  negative,  and  its  fruit  is  evil,  of  wliieh 
the  essence  is  opposition  to  the  will  of  God.  Hence  no  sin  is  so 
great  and  difficult  to  cure  aa  self-righteousness  ;  for  this  is  want  of 
love  ;  and  Jove  alone  is  the  fulffiling  of  the  law,  for  God  is  love,  and 
it  is  only  through  bis  power  that  the  creature  can  love  purely. 

(Glockler  is  for  connecting  W  ovv  ^pov/iev  with  ver.  22,  and  con- 
sidering all  that  intervenes  as  embraced  in  the  protasis  [or  condi- 
tional clause]  of  the  sentence  ;  but  this  is  clearly  very  unsuitable. 
Nor  is  the  question  to  be  regarded  as  a  subsumption  of  the  whole 
preceding  argument  [ver.  6,  seq.],  and  translated,  "  "What  shall  we 
now  say  after  all  this  ?"  It  is  so  taken  by  Koppe,  Eiickert,  Beck, 
De  Wette,  who  make  the  answer  to  begin  at  Sri  Edvq  «.  r.  A.  The 
following  dtari  [32],  is  in  favour  of  the  continuation  of  the  question 
to  irfiBaae. — Vers.  SO,  31,  contain  the  problem  to  be  solved,  but  not 
the  solution  of  it ;  ri  oiv  ipoviMv^  therefore,  Tnust  relate  only  to  what 
follows,  not  to  the  preceding  words.) 

Vers.  32,  33. —The  cause  of  this  strange  phenomenon  is  their 
unbelief — i.  e.,  their  resistance  to  the  grace  which  would  work  beUef 
in  their  heart  ;  for  this  reason  it  is'  that  the  rock  of  salvation  be- 
came to  them  a  stone  of  stumbling,  as  had  been  foretold  long  before 
in  the  Old  Testament  (Is.  xxviii.  16,  viii,  14.)  The  nature  oi faith, 
therefore,  is  the  key  to  the  mystery ;  as  it  is  impossible  to  poui-  any- 
thing into  a  vessel  which  is  stopped  up  and  full,  in  like  manner  is  a 
soul  full  of  pride  and  devoid  of  love  incapaisle  of  receiving  the- 
streams  of  the  Spirit.  Man  cannot,  indeed,  by  his  own  deed,  empty 
and  open  himself,  but  doubtless  he  can  hinder  God's  accomplishing 
this  work  on  him,  and  on  this  resistance,  which  is  within  the  power 
of  man,  his  guilt  rests  as  its  final  cause. 
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(In  ver.  32,  (5?  i^  epyw  v6iiov  denotes  the  subjective  fancy  of  the 
Jews,  that  they  might  attain  to  righteousness  through  works  [comp. 
"Winer's  Gr.  §  65,  9]. — On  XiOo^  ■npoaKomMTo^  comp.  at  Matth.  xxi.  42, 
Beq.,  where  there  is  a  similar  citation  from  Ps.  cxviii.  22. — For  oKdv- 
dalov,  see  at  Matth.  xviii.  6.  Paul  accommodates  Is.  xxviii.  16  to 
his  purpose,  by  aa  addition  from  viii.  14  [on  this  proceeding  see  on 
Luke  iv.  18,  19].  The  same  union  of  texts  is  found  in  1  Pet.  ii.  6, 
in  combination  with.Ps.  cxviii.  22.  Neither  of  these  passages  re- 
lates to  thj  Messiah  in  its  immediate  connexion,  but  they  bad  been 
typically  applied  to  him  as  early  as  the  Chaldean  and  Eabbinioal 
paraphrases,  and  Paul  with  propriety  so  applies  them.  The  Old 
Testament  is  one  great  prophecy  of  Christ ;  all  isolated  and  particular 
relations  of  men  to  God,  have  in  him  and  by  him  become  universal 
and  comprehensive  truth.— n«?  is  here  spurious ;  it  is  wanting  in 
the  MS8.  A.B.D.E.F,G.,  and  in  several  versions ;  it  was  perhaps 
adopted  from  xi.  l(y—&araiaxvve^aETai  would  correspond  to  ti's;,  hut 
the  text  has  'loin;,  which  primarily  means /esf™«m(,  and  then  is  com- 
monly taken  in  the  sense  of  fugit,  expavit.  Perhaps  the  LXX. 
read  '^■'s;.) 

Chap,  X.  J,  2.— There  was,  after  ail,  a  true  element  in  the  legal 
striving  of  the  Jews  ;  it  arose  from  a  deep  earnestness  and  a  Uvely 
zeal,  which,  however,  were  without  a  true  insight  into  the  nature  of 
the  old  covenant,  as  well  as  of  the  new.  This,  then,  the  apostle 
explains  more  exactly  in  what  follows.  (The  i^-ev  presupposes  an 
omitted  <Jt',  by  which  the  guilt  of  Israel  should  be  marked.  [Com- 
pare Wmer's  Gr.  §  63,  e.]  'EvSoKia  and  dErjmi;  do  not  harmonise  with 
reference  to  vnEp  avrCv,  if  the  usual  sense  of  "good  pleasure"  be  re- 
tained ;  but  the  connexion  is  enough  to  shew  that  it  is  here  inappli- 
cable ;  the  word  is  rather  to  be  taken,  as  also  Tisc;,  in  the  sense  of 
longing,  msh.  M<;  owrrii^lav  signifies  the  object  of  the  prayer  for 
Israel— In  ver.  2,  i;ijXog  Qmv  does  not  denote  the  greatness  of  the 
zeal  [as  it  were  a  Divine  zeal],  but  zeal  for  God  and  his  cause. 
Josephus,  Pbilo,  and  the  profane  writers  of  the  first  centuries  of  the 
•Christian  era,  are  fuU  of  examples  of  the  zeal  which  the .  Jews 
shewed  for  their  religion ;  but  it  was  a  raging  fanatical  zeal,  and 
hence  was  full  of  conceit,  without  higher  aspirations,  love  and  the 
■tender  virtues  of  the  spirit  which  truly  seeks  God.  The  words  oh 
.Kar'  i-niyi'woiv,  mt  according  to  knowledge,  are  meant— not,  indeed, 
to  acquit  the  Jews  of  all  guilt  [for  they  might  hare  had  the 
knowledge  from  the  word  of  God],  but  yet— to  soften  their  guilt, 
and  render  visible  the  possibility  of  the  converaion  promised  in 
ch.  si.) 

Vers.  3,  4.— The  ignorance^  of  the  Jews  relates  to  sin  and  righte- 
ousness. -The  law  had  not  wrought  in  them  any  consciousness  of 
,Bin,  and  therefore  they  did  not  lay  bold  on  the  new  way  of  salvation. 
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wliicb  offered  them  that  which  the  law  could  not  bring.  They  clung 
to  the  lawj  although  it  had  reached  its  end  ia  Christ. 

{In  yer.  3,  i^irerayi^ffav  bears  a  middle  sense.  The  aoriet  points  to 
the  act  of  proffering  the  gospel  to  them,  De  Wette  wrongly  under- 
stands T^  diKatoovvy  Tov  Qsov  mix  insTayrjaav  to  mean,  "  They  have 
not  submitted  to  the  righteous  ordinance  of  God,  the  [yS/iog  morewgj." 
diicaiQavvri  never  occurs  in  such  a  sense.  The  meaning  is :  They  have 
not  penitently  submitted  themselves  in  faith  to  the  righteousness 
which  has  been  won  by  Christ,  and  which  was  offered  to  them,  but 
they  have  wished  to  originate  a  righteousness  of  their  own. — In  ver. 
4,  Christ  is  to  he  understood  in  combination  with  his  whole  work ; 
but  it  is  a  peculiarity  of  the  gospel,  that  in  it  everything  is  referred 
to  the  Redeemer  himself,  not  to  anything  in  him  or  from  Him. — 
Agreeably  to  the  connexion,  and  to  the  usage  of  language,  riXog 
vofiov  can  mean  only  the  goal,  the  terminating,  as  our  Lord  says' 
[Luhe  xvi.  16],  f>  voiwg  mc  ol  npotpTjTai.  Sbig  'Iwawov,  the  law  and  the 
prophets  until  Jo}in.  But  this,  of  course,  is  not  to  be  understood 
of  a  portion  of  the  law  only,  e.  g.,  the  ceremonial  alone,  but  of  the 
whole  law,  nor  must  we  conceive  of  it  as  an  abrogation,  but  as  a 
higher  and  essential  fulfilment.  [Matth.  v.  17.]  Everything  in  the 
Old  Testament  is,  in  its  enduring  import,  transferred  into  the  New, 
and  is  done  away  with  only  in  such  a  sense  that  there  it  remains  pre- 
served. Hence  we  leara  from  the  fate  of  the  Jews,  that  man  must 
not  depend  on  any  momentary  work  of  G-od,  but  on  God  him- 
self, so  as  to  ha  able  to  foUow  the  changes  in  hie  modes  of  working. 
The  Jews  strove  against  the  Lord  by  the  very  circumstance  that 
they  wished  to  maintain  an  institution  which  unq^uestionably  origin- 
ated from  him,  at  the  time  when  he  did  away  with  it.  True  piety 
fixes  its  love  on  God,  not  on  bis  gifts.) 

Vers.  5-8. — ^The  apostle  proceeds  (as  if  by  way  of  supplement  to 
the  argument  in  iii.  21,  secL.),  to  exhibit  the  difference  between  these 
positions  occupied  by  the  kw  and  by  faith,  hy  passages  from  the 
Old  Testament,  and  that  from  the  writings  of  Moses,  from  the  law 
itself;  whence  it  appears  that  the  Jews  had  not  understood  the 
writings  of  Moses,  inasmuch  as  they  fancied  that  they  were  adhering 
to  them  when  they  opposed  themselves  to  faith.  He  shews  from  Lev, 
xviii.  5,  that  doing  is  the  character  of  the  law,  and  from  Deut.  xxx. 
12, 13,  that  believing  is  that  of  the  gospel ;  the  former  presupposes 
an  active,  the  latter  a  passive  position  of  the  soul.  That  Paul  in- 
tends here  to  found  a  formal  argument  upon  the  passages  which  he 
quotes,  has  been  well  maintained  by  Reiche,  in  opposition  to  Tho- 
luck  and  Rlickert,  who  had  followed  earlier  interpreters  in  c[uestion- 
ing  it.  The  diflculty  in  the  second  quotation  is  the  only  thing 
that  could  suggest  such  an  assertion  ;  for  the  passage  from  Levit- 
icus (which  is  also  referred  to  in  Ezek.  xx.  21 ;  Neh.  ix.  29  ;  Matth. 
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xix.  16  ;  GaL  iii.  12),  is  excellently  adapted  to  the  apostle's  lino  of 
proof.  "  No  one  can  live  (i  e.,  fw^v  aluviov  ixeiv)  by  the  law,  but 
he  who  keeps  it :  but  no  one  can  keep  it  (Eom.  i. — iii.);  eonseijuentlyj 
another  way  of  salvation  is  needed." 

(The  reading  &n  before  rijv  Smaioavvrjv  in  ver.  5  is  merely  a  correc- 
tion on  account  of  the  construction  of  ypa^et  with  the  accusative, 
rpfti^fv  can  scarcely  be  taken  as  meaning  "  to  describe,  to  represent." 
It  is  better  to  take  the  accusative  absolutely  "  with  respect  to  the 
righteousness."  Avra  and  avToiq  refer  to  epya,  worhs,  involved  in  the 
conception  of  vSjioq.  On  this  passage  compare  the  remarks  on  Gal, 
iii.  12.) 

There  is,  however,  uncLuestionably  a  difSculty  as  to  the  second 
quotation  (Deut.  xxx.  12, 18)  in  which  the  righteousness  of  faith  is 
conceived  of  as  if  personified,  or  God,  as  its  author,  speaks  to  man, 
in  whom  it  was  produced,  with  the  intention  of  directing  his  mind 
fixjm  that  which  is  outward  to  that  which  is  inward — to  deep  self- 
contemplation  and  heedfulness  to  God's  working  in  him.  In  the  fii'St 
place,  the  passage  in  Paul  agrees  neither  with  the  original  text  nor 
with  the  LXX.  The  clauses  tovt'  kctt;,  Xpurrbv  icaTajajeiv,  that  is,  to 
bring  down  Christ,  and  tovt'  Ian,  "Kpiarhv  &k  vsKpiiv  avayayelv,  that  is, 
to  bring  up  Christ  from  the  dead,  are,  indeed,  to  be  regarded  as  ex- 
planatory additions  of  the  apostle,  which  he  did  not  at  all  intend  to 
be  reckoned  as  part  of  the  question  ;  and  thus,  leaving  out  of  sight 
unessential  omissions  and  abbreviations,  the  variation  certainly  does 
not  appear  so  very  considerable.  Still,  it  is  here  said  rif  Kwrafirtos- 
TM  eIq  rriv  dffvoaov ;  who  shall  descend  into  the  deep?  instead  of  which, 
the  LXX.  have  rlq  dianepdaei  'fjfth'  elg  to  mpav  r^f  daXdoffT/g ;  who  shall 
pass  for  lis  into  parts  beyond  the  sea  ?  which  with  the  other  altera- 
tions is  enough  to  cause  perplexity  to  the  defenders  of  literal  in- 
spiiBtion.  According,  however,  to  the  principles  which  we  have 
throughout  maintained,  such  a  free  use  of  the  Old  Testament  text 
does  not  occasion  any  difficulty  which  can  affect  us  ;  Paul  made  use 
of  the  Old  Testament  in  the  same  Holy  Spiiit  in  which  it  was  com- 
posed, and  therefore  could  not  charge  its  import  with  anything 
foreign  to  it.  But,  apart  from  this,  the  sense  of  the  passage  is  itself 
obscure.  The  connexion  in  Deut.  xxx.  is  as  follows  : — In  ch.  xxix., 
Moses  had  threatened  the  people  with  ejection  from  the  land  of 
promise,  in  case  of  unfaithfulness,  but  afterwards,  in  eh,  xxx,,  fore- 
tells that  they  will  return  to  themselves,  and  will  at  last  be  gathered 
again  by  God  into  the  land  of  their  fathera.  "  Here  God  will  cir- 
cumcise their  heart,  that  they  may  love  him  with  all  their  heart,  and 
keep  his  commandments,  Eor  God's  commandment  is  not  far  from 
them,  neither  in  Heaven,  that  they  should  say.  Who  shall  go  up  for 
us  to  Heaven,  and  bring  it  to  us  ?  nor  beyond  the  sea,  that  they 
should  say.  Who  shall  go  over  the  sea  for  us,  and  bring  it  to  us  ?  it 
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is  nigh  Tinto  them,  in  then:  month,  yea,  in  their  heart."  The  pas- 
sage is  unmistakably  Messianic  ;  it  points  to  the  circTimcisioTi  of  the 
heart — ^to  a  state  in  which  man  wiU  be  able  truly  to  love  God,  and 
to  keep  the  commandments.  The  only  possible  difficulty  is  from 
sxx.  11,  which  says — '^  ivroXTj,  ijv  ^w  ivTiXXoiJ.ttt  aoi  a^nepov^fAe 
commandment  wMch  I  command  thee  to-day;  which  seems  to 
refer  the  passage  to  the  law  of  the  Old  Testament,  and  not  to 
faith.  But  if  we  consider  that  the  law  is  by  no  means  wanting 
in  the  New  Testament — that  it  is  only  regarded  as  no  longer 
something  merely  outward,  but  as  inward — as  the  voice  of  the 
eternal  Word  in  the  heart  of  man  (John  xii.  50),  nay,  that  this 
reception  of  divinity  into  itself  is  the  very  essence  of  the  New 
Testament,  and  of  the  life  of  faith  which  belongs  to  it — it  -wiU  be 
clear  how  the  apostle  might  with  perfect  justice,  interpret  those 
words  of  the  Old.  Testament  as  applicable  to  the  relation  of  the 
New.®  He  conceives  of  Christ  in  his  person,  and  as  the  object  of 
preaching,  not  merely  under  his  histoiical  appearance,  but  as  the 
eternal  Word,  which  slumbers  in  every  man,  and  which  preaching 
from  without  only  wakens  and  renders  active.  This  Word,  then— the 
living  law  itself— has  also  in  itself  the  power  and  energy  whereby  man 
is  placed  in  a  condition  to  keep  it,  and  to  love  God  above  all  things.^ 
The  course  of  thought,  therefore,  in  Paul,  takes  this  form.  "  The 
Scripture  saith  of  the  righteousness  of  the  law,  that  whoever  shall 
fashion  himself  conformably  to  the  law  which  meets  him  from  with- 
out, shall  live  ;  but  this  no  man  can  do  ;  conseciuently  no  man  at- 
tains life  thus  ;  all  that  he  can  attain  by  this  way  is  the  knowledge 
of  sin  (iii.  20).  But,  in  the  New  Testament,  he  hath,  by  the  opera- 
tion of  the  Spirit,  the  law  within  himself ;  it  is  written  on  his  heart ; 
therefore  he  need  no  longer  seek  it  from  afar,  but  only  become  aware 
of  this  treasure  within  him,  and  follow  the  power  of  the  Spirit."J 

*  Some  (as  latBl7  Eeiohe)  have  falsaly  designated  the  apostle's  explanation  in  this 
place  aa  oilegoricai,  mch  .as  that  in  Gal.  iv,  22,  seq.  The  only  proper  came  for  it  is 
epirilwU;  i.  e.,  it  is  such  an  explanation  as  penetrates  through  1;he  letter  of  the  Old 
Testament  inti  its  spirit.  The  whole  passage  (Dent,  xsis.,  ixx.)  points  most  properly 
to  the  Few  Testament  dispensation,  and  in  this  inner  sense  it  is  understood  by  the 
apostle. 

f  Christ  is  active  in  the  Old  Testament  (1  Pet.  i.  11 ;  Heb.  xi.  38)  aJso ;  but  rather  as 
an  influence  ifi^/id)  Bian  aa  a  person  {3,670c)  (oomp  on  John  I  1 ;  also  my  Opusc.  Thed. 
p.  123,  seq.,  and  the  essay  on  the  Word  of  God  in  the  Ohrislolerpe  for  1335,  p.  1,  seq.) 
Bui,  in  the  preaciiing  of  the  apostles,  the  subject  was  not  the  doctrine  concerning  Christ, 
but  he  himself,  in  his  Hfe  and  power.  (Oomp.  1  Pet.  i.  23-25,  which  forms  the  most  perfect 
parallel  to  ver.  8.) 

%  If  the  connexion  of  the  words,  both  in  the  Old  Testament  and  in  the  passage  befbre 
us,  had  been  more  carsfijlly  attended  to,  it  could  not  have  been  possible  that  so  many 
eiagle  applications  should  have  been  brought  forward— hs,  that  the  intention  was  t»  prove 
that  Christ  ia  omnipresent  (Origen)— or,  that  the  gospel  is  not  hard  to  fulfil  or  to  discover 
(Flattj  Itoriis,  Eosenmuller] — or,  that  the  reality  of  the  appearance  and  the  resurrection 
of  Christ  is  the  subject  (Seiche,  Euckeri,  Usteri).    These  applications,  it  is  Irue,  alllie  in 
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The  words,  "  say  not  in  thine  heart,  who  shall  ascend  or  descend" 
(with  which  those  in  vii.  24,  "  Who  shall  deliver  me  ?"  are.parallel) 
are  a  negative  expreesion  of  an  idea  which  would  be  positively  ex- 
pressed aa  follows  : — If  in  the  Old  Testament  doing  was  recLuired, 
80  now  it  is  faith ;  for  all  has  heen  done  through  Christ.  "  As- 
cending into  heaven,"  and  "  descending  into  the  deep,"  are,  there- 
fore, merely  symholical  expressions  to  signify  seeking  in  the  remotest 
quarters.  The  latter  phrase  ia  stronger  and  bolder  than  that  of  the 
Jj'K.^.—diaTTepav  el^  r?j  ■nepav  -njt;  BaXdooTjg,  crossing  beyond  the  sea;  for 
the  word  &i3vaao^,  which  corresponds  to  V'ikb,  is  not  to  be  understood 
as  meaning  the  sea,  but  the  regions  of  the  dead.*  In  making  choice 
of  it,  the  apostle  had,  no  donht,  Ps.  cxsxix.  8  before  his  eyes,  ("A/Jw- 
aog  is  properly  an  adjective,  bottomless,  ii-om  (ivaaog,  the  Ionic  form 
of  ^v66^ ;  thus  Euripid.  Phoen,  1632,  Taprapoti  d^vaaa  xdaiiaTa. 
Comp.  Lute  "viii.  31 ;  Eev.  ix.  1,  2,  H,  xi,  7,  xvii.  8,  xx.  1.)  After 
what  has  heen  said,  it  only  remains  to  be  explained  how  Paul  could 
apply  the  "  ascending"  and  "  descending"  to  Christ,  as  if  they  related 
to  bringing  Mm  down  from  heaven,  or  up  from  the  dead.  As  in 
Christ,  the  eternal  Word  had  heen  made  flesh  (John  i.  1-14),  and 
this  Word  forms  the  very  object  of  the  preaching  of  faith  in  the 
gospel  (ver.  8),  every  seeking  after  Truth,  as  something  distant, 
which  had  not  yet  appeared  among  men,  is  to  be  looked  on  as  an 
ignoring  of  Christ  and  his  almighty  presence;  by  such  seeking, 
men  act  as  if  Christ  had  not  yet  come  down  from  heaven  into  the 
flesh,  or  as  if  he  were  still  among  the  dead,  and  not  long  ago  risen 


the  ■words ;  it  ia  nol,  however,  aa  isolated  trutha  that  they  ore  there,  but  as  belonging  in  gen- 
eral to  the  essence  of  Mth.  Bengel,  Enapp,  and  Thoiuok  suppose  that  Paul  is  represent- 
ing to  the  anxious  heart,  which  knows  not  how  to  enter  into  heaven  or  to  escape  hell,  that 
Chriat  can  effect  this  in  il«  Tlie  context  in  this  place,  however,  evidently  does  not  point 
to  the  distresses  of  penitent  hearts,  although  it  is  true  that,  where  there  ia  faith,  penitence 
is  preaupposeii  RaUier.  the  apostle  contrasts  the  Jaw  and  the  gospel  with  each  other  in 
&eir  mosi  general  dtarader,  and  shews  that  it  ia  already  recognized  and  exhihited  in  the 
Old  Testament.  The  nature  of  the  law  is  represented  direcUy,  as  requiring  the  doing  of 
the  law ;  the  gospel  inditedig^  aa  the  life  of  faith.  Tiis  indirect  form  of  the  proof,  how- 
ever, ia  of  such  a  nature  that  faith  is  indicated  in  its  origination  [Genesis] ;  faith  personi- 
fied, or  one  who  alreody  believes,  ia  represented  as  speaking  to  unbelieving  humanity,  or 
to  an  individual  believer.  Unbelief  has  fbr  its  characteristic  a  turning  to  what  isoutward, 
It  regards  God  as  a  distant  being.  From  this  outward  duwition,  the  spirit  is  oaEed  back 
into  its  inward  depths,  in.which  it  finds  God's  eternal  Word  present ;  and  this  finding  is 
faiOi  itself  But  this  eternal  word  Paul,  of  coarse,  oouceivee  as  that  which  haa  become 
incarnate ;  and  hence  he  brings  forward  the  consideration  that  Gkriet  is  neither  for  off 
nor  dead,  but  intimately  nigh  to  oveiy  one  and  living. 

*  The  opinion  of  some  writers  (as  Bolten  and  Koppe),  that  el;  tJ  'Ktpav  rijc  Sa'Adaai!; 
also  signifies  Skeol,  HMea — this  being  imagined,  as  by  Homer,  to  be  situated  at  the 
boundary  of  the  ocean — is  inadmiasible.  The  Hebrews  supposed  the  region  of  the  dead 
to  be  beneath  the  earth  (comp.  note  on  Bph.  iv,  9) ;  the  expression  in  question  denotes 
merely  a  digtanee  which  it  exceeds  man's  ixiwer  to  reach.  And  thia  idea  has  only  been 
expressed  more  pointedly,  but  not  altered,  by  Paul. 
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(Instead  of  ^^pa  ni<yrso>g,  1  Tim,  iv.  6  has  X6yo^  Trfcn-euf,  It  is  not 
the  business  of  preaching  to  introduce  the  word  originally  into  man 
[eomp.  at  1  Pet.  i.  25],  but  only  to  arouse  its  dormant  life  as  a  spark 
does  fire.  There  is  in  all  things  a  word  of  God,  for  God  upholdeth 
all  things  by  the  word  of  his  power.    Heb.  i.  3.) 

Vers.  9-11.— This  having  of  the  Divine  Word  within  OTiraelves, 
in  unspeakable  intimacy,  so  that  it  is  nearer  to  us  than  we  are  to 
ourselves,  is  the  essence  of  faith,  in  which  profession  is  included  ; 
whosoever,  then,  possesses  faith,  obtains,  through  the  power  of  the 
Divine  principle  in  it,  the  salvation  which  he  could  not  have 
attained  withotit  it.  This  power  of  faith,  which  leads  to  salvation, 
is,  moreover,  acknowledged  in  the  Old  Testament  also,  Is.  xxvui.  16. 

(The  distinction  between  confessing  with  the  mouth  [SiioXcryeiv 
ffrtf^arf],  and  believing  with  the  heart  [moTetifitv  aapSia],  is  occasioned 
merely  hy  the  foregoing  quotation  ;  the  two  are  correlatives.  No 
true  belief  remains  without  confession,  any  more  than  flre  without 
light  ;  and  every  confession  presupposes  belief,  for  a  hypocritical 
confession  is  no  confession  at  aU,  but  a  counterfeit  of  it  A  dumb 
faith  is  uo  faith.  "  I  beheved,  and  therefore  have  I  spoken."  2  Cor. 
iv.  13. — The  reason  why  the  resuiTection  of  Christ  is  especially 
brought  forward  as  the  object  of  faith,  is  that  it  is  the  moment  of 
victory,  the  ligure  of  the  spiritual  resurrection  of  all  men.— SwT?;pto 
and  Sixacoavvi]  are  not  to  be  distinguished  as  Glockler  supposes  ;  for 
in  ver.  9  oaO^axi  stands  by  itself.  As  this  distinction,  then,  cannot 
be  pressed,  and  as,  moreover,  ver.  11  also  relates  to  one  thing  only, 
ver.  10  seems  identical  in  sense  with  ver.  9.  The  emphasis,  however, 
is  to  be  laid  on  heart  and  mouth,  so  as  to  yield  the  sense  :  in  order 
to  the  attainment  of  salvation,  what  is  outward  must  be  united  with 
what  is  inward. — On  the  quotation  of  Isaiah  xxviii.  16  in  ver.  11, 
compare  the  remarks  onix.  33.) 

Vers.  12,13. — The  distinction  made  under  the  Theocracy  between 
Jews  and  Gentries,  therefore,  no  longer  appears  in  the  New  Testa^ 
ment ;  all  men  have  one  aecess  to  the  Lord  of  all,  namely,  faith,  of 
which  calling  on  him  is  the  expression.  This  is  again  confirmed  by 
a  passage  of  evangelical  prophecy.     (Joel  ii.  32.) 

(On  oi  yap  ioTi  diaaroXri  [ver.  12],  comp.  iii.  22. — '0  a-hroq  is  the 
subject,  and  aiipm  the  predicate.  According  to  the  context  God  is  pri- 
marily meant,  as  the  quotation  indicates,  but  as  intended  by  Paul,  it  ia 
of  course  God  in  Christ. — UXovt&iv  relates  to  the  riches  of  grace  and 
mercy,  from  which  no  one  is  excluded.  El?  indicates  the  direction 
in  which  the  stream  of  grace  pours  itself  forth.  ''E.mKaJ^etadaL,  like 
bp-oXoyslv  abo^e,  presupposes  a  lively  faith.  We  need  not  therefore 
supply,  "  If  the  invoking  be  sincere  and  honestly  intended,"  for 

unless  it  be  so,  it  ceases  to  be  an  invoking;  it  only  a '"  ^" 

that  which  it  really  is  not.) 
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Vers.  14-21. — If,  however,  this  new  way  of  salvation  ia  to  he  for 
all,  it  is  necessary  that  to  aU — Gentiles  and  Jews  alike — should  he 
given  the  opportunity  of  becoming  acquainted  with  it.  This  Paul 
seta  forth  in  four  questions,  which  depend  one  upon  the  other,  and 
thea  he  shews  how  God,  agreeably  to  his  promise  (Is.  hi.  9),  hag 
sent  his  messengers  to  preach.  But  men,  especially  the  Jews,  have 
been  inattentive  to  the  preaching,  as  Gtod  had  foretold  (Is.  liii.  1); 
they  have  not  listened  to  it  or  acknowledged  their  preaching.*^  The 
statements  in  vers.  16-19,  therefore,  answer  exactly  to  the  several 
cLuestions  in  ver.  14,  and  carry  out  the  idea  that  God  has  done  what 
was  to  be  done  on  his  part  ;  he  has  sent  messengers  and  has  set  them 
to  preach ;  hut  men  have  not  laid  hold  on  God's  word  (John  i.  5). 
The  reference  to  Israel  is  discernible  in  the  whole  passage,  but  is  not 
expressly  brought  forward  until  ver,  19,  seq. 

In  ver.  14,  to  which  ver.  17  is  a  necessary  supplement,  we  meet 
with  the  important  idea  that  preaching  is  the  only  way  by  which  the 
gospel  is  propagated  among  mankind,  (In  ver.  17  dso^  is  =  njs»Bi 
sTJpvyjia.)  It  cannot  be  produced  by  some  immediate  operation  of 
the  Spirit,  scattered  as  seed  here  and  there,  but  in  order  to  its  pro- 
pagation there  is  constantly  required  an  imparting  from  the  central 
point  of  the  church.  The  church  of  Christ  partakes  the  nature  of 
every  distinct  organization,  and  cannot  develop  itself  save  on  the 
condition  that  all  the  members  remain  in  connexion  with  the  whole. 
Not  only  is  it  impossible  that  a  community  of  Christians  should 
come  into  existence  without  connexion  with  the  whole  body  of  the 
church,  without  having  the  history  of  Christ  preached  to  it,f  but, 
moreover,  without  this  hving  connexion  it  cannot  subsist  for  a 
length  of  time  without  changing  its  nature — as  is  proved  by  the 
history  of  the  Ethiopian  church.  This  is  to  be  accounted  for,  first, 
from  the  historical  character  of  Christianity,  which  essentially  rests 
on  the  facts  of  the  history  of  Jesus  ;  and,  next,  from  the  Spirit, 
which  is  the  power  that  operates  in  preaching.  This  principle  is 
connected  with  the  person  of  Jeans  (John  vii.  39),  and  is  diffused 
in  continuous  operation  from  him.  Hence  in  ver.  17  p^^a  QsoVj  word 
of  God,  is  certainly  to  be  referred  to  the  doctrine  of  the  revelation 
which  forms  the  basis  of  the  preaching,  but  in  such  a  way  that 

*  TMb  U  not  to  be  Tinaerstood  ss  if  the  preaching-  alone  were  of  Glod,  and  feith  were 
of  man ;  rather,  es  God  croateB  both  the  light  and  the  eye,  30  also  the  preaching  and 
feith  are  both  of  hira.  Unbelief,  howeyer,  is  man's  fault,  as,  without  being  able  to  pro- 
dace  tile  light,  he  can  certainly  eloao  hia  eye  intentionally  against  light,  that  lie  may 

I  No  people  ever  has  been  or  can  be  converted,  nor  can  a  church  ho  formad,  hy  means 
of  the  Holy  Scriptures  alone,  without  an  interpreter  and  tJie  living  word  [of  preaching] ; 
otherwise  the  first  member  would  have  to  begin  by  baptizing  himself  Wherever  thero 
ariaea  a  really  lively  fcohng  of  need,  thither  God  eends  messpngers  of  the  faith ;  I3ie  Bible, 
however,  may  certainly  awoken  lie  need. 
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this  doctrine  is  conceived  as  animated  and  quickened  by  the  Spirit 
of  God,  so  that  the  expression  might  also  have  heen  ^  de  daoTj  di,& 
TTvevfiaro^  Sew,  Missionary  activity,  therefore,  is  an  essential 
property  of  the  church,  and  tiie  charge  in  Matth.  xxviii.  19  is  of 
force  for  her  to  the  end  of  time.  Next,  however,  comes  the  ques- 
tion, what  ought  to  he  supplied  after  lAv  ij,t}  dTromaXiJoi ;  unless  they 
be  sent  forth  ?  First  of  all,  evidently  vno  tow  X^iarov,  by  Christ. 
He  himself,  the  Lord  of  the  church,  sends  forth  all  the  messengers, 
and  by  his  Spirit  arouses  them  for  his  service.  But  that  the  order 
of  the  visible  church  maybe  preserved,  this  inward  calling  requires 
the  addition  of  an  outward  sanction.  Therefore  the  inward  call 
must  have  recourse  to  the  constituted  ecclesiastical  authorities,  in 
order  that  it  may  be  able,  through  their  confirmation  and  recogni- 
tion, to  co-operate  in  a  regular  manner  towards  the  edification  of 
the  church.  An  opposite  course  would  introduce  a  tumultuary  and 
separatisHeal  manner  of  worlting,  in  which  all  superintendence  of 
the  teachers,  and  consequently  all  prevention  of  enthusiastic  and 
fanatical  efforts,  must  become  impossible.  Paul,  who  was  called 
from  the  world  in  the  most  immediate  manner,  nevertheless  by  his 
example  moat  strikingly  confirms  the  reality  and  necessity  of  this 
mutual  co-operation  with  the  established  organs  of  the  church.  Al- 
though baptized  with  the  Spirit  by  the  Lord  himself,  he  yet  receives 
baptism  from  Ananias  at  Damascus  (Acta  ix.  19) ;  and,  although 
expressly  set  apart  by  the  Lord  for  the  ministry  of  the  Gentiles,  he 
yet  does  not  formally  enter  on  his  ministry  among  them  until  the 
church  at  Antioch  chooses  him,  and  sends  him  forth  as  a  messenger 
to  the  Gentiles  (Acts  xiii.  1).  The  subordination  of  the  individual 
to  the  needs  and  regulations  of  the  whole  body,  is  a  necessary  con- 
dition of  the  church's  prosperous  development. 

,  (The  passage  from  Is.  lii.  7,  does  not  exactly  follow  the  LXX. 
Paul  toeps  nearer  to  the  Hebrew  text,  and  gives  the  passage  in  the 
form  which  was  most  suitable  for  hk  purpose.  The  feet  are  men- 
tioned as  the  organs  which  are  most  characteristic  of  the  messen- 
gers, and  of  their  itinerant  ofBce.  The  parallel  with  the  angels,  as 
spiritual  messengers  of  God,  forces  itself  on  us  ;  the  incarnate  God 
sends  forth  human  messengers  also  to  fulfil  his  commands.  The 
passages  from  the  second  part**  of  Isaiah,  which  are  quoted  in  this 
section,  are  all  to  be  considered  as  moat  properly  evangelical ;  all 
other  applications— -e.  g.,  to  the  people  of  Israel,  the  prophets,  or 
the  better  members  of  the  people — are  not  excluded  by  this,  but  by 
a  typical  interpretation  lead  us  back  to  the  evangelical  sense, — In 
ver.  15,  Goachen  renders  d)piuoi  by  veloces.  ""The  speed  of  the  mes- 
sengers, and  the  zeal  from  whence  it  proceeds,  are  certainly  included 
in  the  idea,  but  yet  it  is  because  of  the  delightful  tidings  which 
*  [Chapa  xl.-lxvi.] 
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they  bring,  that  the  feet  of  the  messengers,  i.  e.,  they  themselves, 
are  especially  styled  dtpaioi.  lu  vers.  18  and  19,  /ii)  ovic  are  not  to 
be  joined  together  ;  fj-ij  is  the  interrogative  particle,  and  ov  belongs 
to  the  verb.^  [Oonip.  Winer's  Gr.  §  57,  3.]  Pa.  xix.  5  is  quoted 
according  to  the  LXX.  The  passage  relates,  primarilyj  to  natwre, 
■  ■which  tells  the  glory  of  Gfod  ;  whence  </)6dyyof  ^  i"!?,  is  used,  whereas 
in  reference  to  persons,  Adyof  or  iffj^vyiia  would  be  more  suitable, 
Paul,  however,  considers  the  church  as  a  new  work  of  the  creating 
God,  the  creatures  of  which — the  saints — penetrate  the  world  with 
their  song  of  praise,  and  draw  all  things  to  join  in  the  general  ec- 
Stacy.  Whatever  opposes  this  movement  [as  did  the  Jews],  shuts 
itself  out  from  the  joy  of  the  new  world.  Hence  ^f^Aee  is  to  be  under- 
stood prophetically ;  that  which  is  begun  is  viewed  as  if  already 
completed,  and  therefore  we  need  not  seek  for  any  further  explana- 
tion, how  it  is  that  Paul  can  represent  Christ's  messengers  as  spread 
all  over  the  earth,  whereas,  when  he  wi'ote  these  words,  they  had 
not  so  much  as  carried  the  preaching  of  Christ  through  the  whole 
Roman  empire. — Ver.  19.  The  unbelief  of  Israel  had  been  expressed 
&s  for  back  as  Deut.  sxsii.  21,  in  terms  which  also  indicate  the 
preying  forward  in  faith,  of  the  Gentiles,  who  are  designated  by  oi/K 
Jdvoq,  ^dvog  iovvsTov  to  get  before  them.  The  idea  that  even  in 
those  days  there  was  a  possibility  of  the  gospel  reaching  the  Gentile 
world,  presupposes  its  rejection  by  Israel.  Uapa^rjlSu,  irapof/yt^ujo 
excite  jealousy,  are  expiessions  taken  from  the  figure  of  the  mar- 
riage between  Jehovih  and  Ibiiel ;  by  bestowing  his  love  on  others, 
God  designs  to  awaken  in  them  a  consciousness  of  their  infidelity. 
Bretschneider  and  Beiche  wrongly  take  Qe6g  as  the  nominative  to 
Syvu,  making  the  fcense  to  be,  "  Does  God  then  no  longer  know  {t.  e,, 
love)  Israel  ?"  It  is  not  until  xi,  1,  sec(c[.,  that  this  idea  is  brought 
forward  ;  to  supply  9e6g  here  is  harsh,  and  is  q^uite  unnecessary,  as 
the  connexion  is  plain,  OiiK  iyvu,  did  not  Tcnow,  is  parallel  with 
ovK  ijKovaav,  "did  not  hear,  in  ver.  18,  and  in  this  place  as  in  that,  we 
ought  to  supply  a^pvyiia  Tiiareug,  preaching  offaUh,  which  is  agree- 
able to  the  scope  of  the  whole  passage,-j-  The  object  of  ver,  19, 
then,  ia  merely  to  apply  the  general  question  to  Israel  in  particular. 
There  is  no  reason  for  apprehending  that  the  quotations  which  follow 
■wiR  not  harmonize  with  this  explanation.    For  Paul  could  scarcely 

*  M)J  at  the  begincin^  of  b.  question  gonerally  eipeota  a  negative  answer,  nis  an  af- 
finuative.  Thns,  uis  iaovaai' ;  did  they notheaa-J  pj  ^/coikjot;  iheydiiinoHtear.didtlieyt 
li^  oi'/c  ^Kovaav  ;  ii  is  nai  i'me,  is  U,  thai  they  did  not  hear?  oii  liere  negativing  Hie  signifi- 
oation  of  tlie  verb,  and  then  /li/  negativing  Bubjectivelj  tliia  collective  idea. — [K. 

I  Kcillner  follows  Koppe  and  RosenmiillBr  in  undorstanding — "  Did  not  Israel  know 
lluit  U  loas  to  stand  ieUno  Ote  Qeatiles  f"  But  ver.  21  doea  not  agree  with  this,  aniJ,  mora- 
over,  a  subject  is  tlius  anticipated  whioU  Paul  does  not  begin  to  treat  before  eh.  xi.  It  ia 
only  by  taking  the  first  two  quotations  (19,  20)  apart  from  their  mam  connexiion,  that 
.  thia  way  of  supplying  the  ellipse  could  be  auEgeated. 
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again  anawer  that  meeeengera  had  been  sent  to  them,  since  he 
had  just  before  declared,  ia  the  words  of  Pa.  six.  5,  that  raesHen- 
gers,  bad  been  sent  into  alt  lauds,  even  into  the  distant  regions 
of  the  Gentiles  ;  be  therefore  answers  indirectly  ;  in  shewing  that 
the  GJentiles  believe,  he  implies — How,  then,  should  Israel  have 
been  unable  to  belie-^,  if  only  it  had  been  willing!  The  same 
idea  is  repeated'  by  Isaiah  Ixv.  1,  "I  am  found  of  tbem  that 
sought  me  not ;"  how  much  more  might  Israel  have  found  me 
if  it  had  beeii  willing;  but  it  is  in  vain  that  G-od  stretcheth 
forth  his  arms  to  the  imfaitbful  people  ;  they  vxmld  not  [Matth. 
xxiii.  37], — IlpaJrof  in  ver.  19  refers  to  the  later  prophecies  of 
Isaiah.— In  ver.  20  Ss  is  not  adversative,  but  continuative.  'Atto- 
ToXfi^  denotes  the  boldness  of  the  prophet's  speech  in  representing 
the  heathen  as  called.  The  idea  in  ver.  20  ia  parallel  to  that  in 
ix.  30,  and  the  contrast  which  is  there  expressed  [ix.  31],  is  to  be 
supplied  in  this  place  also. — And  those  ivho  \in  appearance]  sought 
me  have  not  foimd  me.— Ver.  21.  For  np3f  Xabv  diveidovvra  sal  dvrt- 
Xiyovra  the  Hebrew  has  only  I'l'io  av->s^ ;  perhaps  the  LXX,  found 
added  in  their  copies  nri^ni,  which  occurs  in  connexion  with  -f^o  in 
Jer.  V,  23.) 

§  16.  Israel's  Salvation. 

(XI.  1-36.) 

After  having  shewn  the  guilt  of  Israel,  Paul  proceeds  to  teach 
prophetically  that  this  apostacy  of  the  people  is  neither  total  nor 
perpetiml-— that  G-od  has  preserved  in  Israel  a  holy  seed,  and  in  this 
aU  Israel  is  to  be  blessed.  For  the  understanding  of  this  section, 
however,  it  is  necessary  to  consider  more  particularly  an  idea  with- 
out which  it  must  be  obscure,  namely,  the  relation  of  the  individuals 
to  the  whole  body — which  has  already  been  cursorily  touched  on  in 
vol.  ii.  242,  and  in  the  note  on  Eom.  v.  12.  Doubtless  the  -whole 
race  of  men  forms  one  unity,  in  which  the  nations  are  lesser  wholes, 
and  these,  in  their  turn,  are  composed  of  individuals ;  but  yet  the 
degrees  of  development  of  the  collective  body,  and  of  the  several 
nations  are  very  different,  and  consequently  so  is  their  responsibility. 
At  the  moment  of  Christ's  appearance,  when  the  fuluess  of  time 
was  come,  and  mankind  had  attained  the  age  of  maturity  (Gal.  iv. 
4),  yet  all  the  nations  were  not  equally  advanced,  but  many  were' 
etill  in  the  lowest  grades  of  development,  as  continues  to  be  the  case, 
at  this  day.  But  as  to  the  question  of  a  nation's  guilt,  everything 
depends  on  its  degree  of  development.  In  the  wilderness  the.  people 
of  Israel  incurred  guilt,  so  that  it  was  necessary  that  the  elder  genera-, 
tion  should  die  there  ;  the  like  happened  in  the  captivity,  where  the, 
ToL.  IV.— 8 
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greater  number  of  tlio  exiles  remained  behind  among  the  heathen, 
and  were  mingled  with  them  ;  but,  because  the  culture  of  the 
people  was  not  then  so  far  advanced  as  in  oup  Lord's  day,  their  guilt 
in  those  earlier  times  was  also  less.  (Oomp.  on  Matth.  xi.  20,  seqcL.) 
And  in  the  same  way  do  individuals  in  the  greater  or  smaller  ag- 
gregations of  people  stand  relatively  to  eaeh  other.  True,  all 
the  members  of  a  nation,  without  exception,  are  influenced  by  the 
same  spiritual  atmosphere — the  spirit  of  the  nation,  as  we  commonly 
call  it.  The  lower  the  condition  of  the  whole  people,  the  greater  is  the 
dominion  exercised  over  individuals  by  this  spirit  of  the  generaUty  ; 
with  advancing  culture  the  individualizing  tendency  increases  in  a 
nation.  Yet  still,  neither  in  the  higher  nor  lower  stages  of  devel- 
opment, is  the  condition  of  all  the  individuals  who  compose  the 
nation  alike.  Kather,  as  different  nations  in  the  unity  of  mankind 
stand  at  different  stages  in  the  same  period  of  then-  collective  devel- 
opment, so  too  do  the  various  individuals  in  the  unity  of  a  nation. 
When,  therefore,  we  speak  of  the  guilt  of  a  people  at  a  particular 
period,  this  guilt  is  distributed  in  very  various  measures  among  the 
individuals  of  that  people.  Now,  in  every  people  there  may  be  dis- 
tinguished active  and  passive  individuals  ;  in  acts  of  sin,  the  latter 
arc  merely  drawn  along  in  the  train  of  the  former  class,  but  the  act- 
ive are  those  who,  in  the  critical  moments,  determine  the  sinful  ten- 
dency of  the  whole.  Thus,  in  our  Lord's  time,  it  was  the  Pharisees 
-  and  Priests  who  produced  the  sin  of  the  apostacy  ;  the  mass  of  the 
people  were  only  carried  along  by  them  ;  if  the  leaders  had  taken 
another  direction,  it'^ight  have  been  differently  guided.  Thus, 
then,  in  a  case  of  national  guilt,  the  degree  of  guilt  is  variously  de- 
termined in  such  a  way  that  the  active  members  especially  bear  it. 
In  the  mass,  which  is  only  swayed  by  them,  the  guilt  of  many  may 
be  very  slight  in  such  a  proceeding  as  the  rejection  of  Christ  was, 
inasmuch  as  au  exact  knowledge  of  the  circumstances  is  often  not 
even  rendered  possible  for  them.  Those,  then,  who  thus  have  loaded 
their  conscience  but  little,  may  form  the  seed  of  a  new  generation. 
Hence  the  gveat  Judgments  which  hefel  Israel  (in  the  wilderness,  in 
the  captivity,  under  Titus,  and  under  Hadrian) — m  which  those 
members  of  the  people  who  had  fallen  wholly  under  the  dominion 
of  sin  were  removed)— appear,  at  the  same  time,  as  restorations,  in- 
asmuch as  the  remnant  of  the  people,  Hke  a  living  root  which  is  set 
free  from  the  dead  tree,  was  in  a  condition  to  put  forth  new  shoots, 
There  are,  therefore,  three  classes  to  be  distinguished  in  the  people 
of  Israel :  first,  the  few  who  had  the  enei^,  m  opposition  to  the 
corrupted  spirit  of  the  mass,  to  recognize  and  apprehend^  the  Messiah 
in  him  who  was  crucified  ;  these  passed  over  into  the  spiritual  Israel 
of  the  church.  Next,  those  members  of  the  nation  who,  with  more 
or  less  clearness  of  knowledge,  strove  agaii^t  God  ;  these  fell  off 
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from  Israel,  and,  althougli  circumcised  in  tlie  flesh,  became  in  spirit 
of  the  heathen  uncircumcision  (ii.  28-9),  for  which  cause  God  caused 
them  to  perish  in  the  great  judgment  under  Titus  which  followed. 
Thirdly,  those  who  were  not  strongly  enough  actuated  either  hy  sin 
or  by  grace  ;  so  that  they  neither  became  bo  deeply  guilty  as  the 
second  class,  by  their  not  belieying,  nor,  on  the  other  hand,  attained 
to  the  same  perfection  as  the  first.  This  third  class  remained  over 
as  a  seed,  and  out  of  it  was  developed  the  Israel  after  the  flesh, 
which  we  see  descending  through  the  course  of  the  Christian  ages, 
and  which  sojourns  among  us  as  a  living  miracle  of  the  Lord,  scat- 
tered over  all  the  world,  yet  faithfully  adhering  to  its  inherited 
customs.  Japheth  indeed  now  dwells  in  the  tents  of  these  children 
of  8hem  ;  i.  e.,  they  are  hearing  the  g-uilt  of  their  fathers,  and  have 
ceased  to  be  the  centre  of  the  Divine  system  of  salvation  ;  yet  they 
are  not  cast  off  forever,  but  their  prerogative  is  only  withdrawn  for  a 
time,  and  still  remains  in  store  for  them.  Tboy  are  like  a  royal  race 
excluded  from  the  throne  through  the  fault  of  its  ancestor,  but  for 
which  the  crown  is  reserved  until  the  time  when  it  shall  please  God 
,  to  restore  it  to  its  dominion. 

After  these  remaria,  the  following  statement  of  the  apostle  as  to 
the  various  classes  of  individuals,  and  the  aggregate  of  the  people  of 
Israel,  will  be  more  easily  intelligible. 

Ter.  1. — In  accordance  with  what  has  been  said,  the  c[uestion  fifi 
dTTwffaro  k.  t.  A.,  is  not  to  be  underatood  of  the  individual  members 
of  the  nation  who  Hved  in  the  days  of  our  Lord  and  the  apostles  ; 
for  they  were,  in  tmth,  for  the  most  part  rejected,  and  in  ch.  ix. 
Paul  expressed  his  deep  sorrow  over  them  that  they  did  not  belong 
at  all  to  that  Israel  for  which  the  promises  were  intended  (ix.  6, 
seq.);  it  relates  to  the  people  as  a  body.  This  depended  on  the 
remnant  (Aei//^a,  xi.  6)  ;  i.  e.,  on  the  better  disposed  among  the 
people,  who  either  already  believed,  or,  at  least,  did  not  intentiouT 
ally  strive  against  faith.  For  these  the  promise  remained,  accord- 
ing to  God's  prescience  (6v  Trpo^w)  which  also  involves  the  operation 
of  grace,  and  therefore  cannot  be  in  vain.  Those,  on  the  contrary, 
who  had  fallen  away,  were  never,  in  God's  sight,  members  of  the 
true  Israel ;  for  he  forehnew  thew  unfaithfulness,  and  had  not 
elected  them  ;  just  as  the  dry  branches  of  a  tree  are  cut  away  by 
the  gardener,  without  his  thereby  giving  up  the  tree  itself— nay, 
rather  the  pruning  is  a  proof  of  his  continuing  care  for  it.  As  an 
example  of  this  holy  seed  in  the  nation,  the  apostle  mentions  him- 
self ;  but  with  Paul  we  are  also  to  think  of  all  those  who  had  at 
that  time  already  attached  themselves  to  the  church  ;  for  by  these 
it  was  visibly  manifest  that  God  had  not  forsaken  his  people. 

Vers.  2-4. — He  proceeds,  however,  further  from  the  visible  to 
the  invisible  nucleus  (or  hemd  as  it  were)  of  the  people  of  God. 
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The  history  of  Elijah  (1  Kings  xix.  10,  14, 18)  offers  him  an  excel- 
leot  opportunity  of  illustrating  this  truth  as  to  the  existence  of  a 
hiddeu  handful  of  true  believers  in  an  apostate  people.  It  is  evi- 
dent that  Paul  cannot  here  mean.those  Jews  only  who  had  passed 
over  to  the  church— for  they  were  discernible — but  those,  unknown 
to  every  human  eye,  who  bore  in  their  heart,  without  being  them- 
selves conscious  of  it,  the  hidden  treasure  of  fidelity  and  uprightness. 
These  stand  in  the  same  relation  to  the  bulk  of  the  people  as  tho 
remains  of  the  Divine  image  to  the  old  man  in  the  individual ;  or 
as  in  the  regenerate  person  the  new  man,  undeveloped,  and  often 
repressed  by  sin,  stands  towards  the  sinful  man  which  encompasses 
him.  As  this  latter  must  die  in  order  that  the  other  may  have  sway, 
80,  too,  must  the  "remnant"  be  set  free  from  the  alien  husk  in  which  it 
dwells,  in  order  that  it  may  be  in  a  condition  to  extend  itself.  It  ia 
always  the  nation  properly  so  called  (ix.  6,  secL-)  to  which  all  prom- 
ises relate,  as  the  new  man  which  makes  no  show  is  alone  the  true 
man  iu  the  rude  mass  of  the  old, 

(In  ver.  2,  &v  'S.M^  means  the  section  in  which  the  history  of  that 
prophet  is  told.  In  like  manner  Thueydides  i.  9,  uses  iv  t^  aic^n~ 
rpov  TrapaSoaei  to  denote  the  second  book  of  the  Ilia.d.—''EvTvyxdv<^ 
sard  rtvog  does  not  occur  elsewhere,  except  in  the  Apocrypha,  1 
*Macc.  X.  60.  In  ver.  3  the  quotation  is  freely  made,  and  does  not 
exactly  follow  either  the  LXX.  or  the  Hebrew. — Xpr}fia,riai).6^,  the 
answer  of  an  oracle  ;  the  substantive  occurs  in  this  place  only  ;  oa 
the  verb  comp.  on  Matth.  ii.  12. — Ver.  4.  The  form  ^  Qdal  is  chosen 
by  Paul  after  the  LXS.,  who  commoidy  use  this  form,  although  in 
the  story  of  Ehjah  [1  Kings  xix.  18]  it  is  !>  (iiaX.  The  feminine  for 
niy?  does  not  occur  in  the  Old  Testament  as  meaning  the  goddess, 
who  is  there  spoken  of  by  the  name  of  Queen  of  Heaven  or  Astarte. 
The  circumstance  that  the  LXX.  represent  the  male  god  as  also 
female,  is  to  be  traced  to  his  androgynous  character,  and  is  not  to 
be  regarded  as  mockery.) 

■  Vers.  5,  6. — Having  in  ch.  x.  decidedly  characterized  the  want  of 
fiiith  as  guilt,  he  now  as  strongly  denies  that  the  superiority  of  the 
better  kind  is  their  desert ;  this,  like  all  other  good,  is  not  to  be  as- 
cribed to  any  works  whatever,  but  solely  to  grace. 

(In  ver.  5  Xil^fia  =  KaraAetfi/ia,  comp.  on  ix.  27. — The  won^ 
tuXoyi]  %(^£TOf  do  not  require  ^uXoyt)  Kpiaeug  by  way  of  Opposition, 
for  the  Divine  agency  produces  only  what  is  good,  The  idea,  how- 
ever, of  the  election  of  grace  doubtless  includes  this — that  Grod 
perfects  those  whom  he  chooses.  The  election  is  in  itself  as  com- 
prehensive as  the  love  of  God  itself ;  hut  through  his  foreknowledge 
of  those  who  by  resistance  make  themselves  evil,  it  becomes  partial, 
— In  ver.  6  A.B.D.E.F.G.  omit  the  addition  d  de  i^  Spyuv,  obnsri 
Iffri  xdpiq-    iTTSl  Th.  tpyov  oiin&Ti  iariv  epyov.    It  seems  evidently  super- 
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fluoua ;  and  moreover,  the  last  words,  rb  spyov  oiKh-i  iorlv  epyov,  are 
in  their  form  quite  out  of  keeping  v/ith  Paul's  manner.  'Ettej  is  to 
he  taken  in  the  sense  of  "  otherwise,"  comp.  iii.  6.) 

Vers.  7-10. — Israel,  therefore,  cor^idered  as  a  people,  is  divided 
into  two  parts — the  M/ifia  or  iuXoyrj,  the  people  in  the  true  theo- 
cratic sense  (ix.  6),  and  the  hardened.  In  the  former  class  the  grace 
of  God  accomplishes  everything ;  in  the  latter  it  produces  the /or«i 
of  their  manifestation  in  history.  In  order  to  establish  this  idea  of 
the  division  of  Israel  into  a  believing  and  an  unbelieving  half,  as  an 
act  of  Gfod,  the  apostle  again  appeals  to  the  Old  Testament,  where 
the  unbelief  and  the  sinful  development  of  many  Israelites  (always, 
of  course,  in  respect  of  the  manifestation  only,  and  not  in  its  char- 
acter as  sin),  is  not  only  foretold  according  to  God's  omniscience, 
but  is  also  ascribed  to  his  omnipotence.  Thus  the  ideas  of  is.  17 
are  here  repeated,  but  with  a  definite  application  to  Israel. 

(Eeiche  is  for  extending  the  question  to  inervxev,  but  it  is  better 
to  understand  tI  ovv  only  as  interrogative.  The  words  refer  back  to 
is.  30.  Here,  however,  as  in  ix.  6,  'lapa^X  is  to  be  Understood  of 
physical  posterity  only  ;  the  ^KXiyytj  alone  is  the  spiritual  Israel.  But 
it  is  God  alone,  as  omniscient,  that  can  distinguish  between  the 
spiritual  and  the  physical  Israel  before  the  event ;  man  cannot  do  so 
until  after  the  event, — Il(jp(5w  =  rrKXruivvu,  comp,  at  ts,  18,  The 
only  words  that  can  be  supphed  agreeably  to  the  quotation  which 
follows,  are  inb  roii  Qeoij.  But  God  hardens  only  those  whom  he 
wiU;  and  he  wills,  to  harden  only  those  who,  to  a  certain  degree, 
have  given  themselves  over  to  sin.  Such  an  one  he  intends  to  re- 
strain from  deeper  guilt  by  the  nupi^mg,  if  it  is  but  temporary,  or  to 
punish  by  it,  if  it  is  permanent.  It  is  evident  from  the  words  twf 
T^f  a^fiepov  ^fiipa^,  until  this  day,  that  the  apostle  has  in  view,  pri- 
marily, only  a  temporary  hardening,  and  hopes  that  it  will  soon  be 
possible  to  remove  the  spirit  of  slumber  from  them,  without  being 
obliged  to  apprehend  that  they  will  afterwards,  when  awake,  con- 
tinue to  resist,  and  only  incur  heavier  'guUt.— The  received  text 
reads  T<yi>rov,  but  A.C.D.E.F.G.  have  rovro,  which  reading,  as  the 
more  unusual,  is  to  be  preferred  ;  h^nvyxAveiv  usually  takes  the  geni- 
tive, comp,  Heb.  vi.  15,  xi.  33 ;  James  iv.  2.  The  reading  Imipd- 
Brjoav,  they  were  hurt,  maimed,  has  no  considerable  authority  in  its 
fiivour.r— The  citation  in  ver,  S  is  freely  made  up  from  Is.  xxix.  10, 
and  DeUt.  xsix.  4.  The  unbehef  of  Israel  is  the  proper  subject  of 
both  passages ;  but  in  the  iirst  Treirfirucn'  stands  instead  of  erf&jKe,  and 
in  the  second  the  turn  of  the  sentence  is,  "  God  gave  you  not  eyes  to  see 
and  ears  to  hear ;"  whereas  Paul  connects  the  negative  with  "  see"  and 
"hear."  The  word  Kardw^ig  signifies  in  the  LXX.  deep  sleep,  "'i?T'^5, 
from  vvb),  not,  as  in  profane  writers,  pricking,  from  vvaoM.  The  cx- 
m,  spirit  of  slumber,  would  seem  to  denote  the  reality  of  the 
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Divine  operation — the  outpoured  element  wliici.  produced  the  samo 
effect  in  all.— Vers.  9,  10  are  from  Ps.  Isis.  23j  24,  In  this  passage 
Israel  is  not  the  subject ;  rather  David  is  speaking  of  his  enemies 
and  curses  them.  Here,  however,  as  in  other  Psalms,  theso  are  not 
his  personal  enemies,  but  the  enemies  of  Grod's  cause  in  him  ; 
his  curses  are  the  expression  of  Grod's  righteous  judgment,  the 
effect  of  which  might  be  the  only  thing  that  could  avail  to  lead  the 
adversaries  from  their  evil  way  and  convert  them.  This  quotation 
also  is  freely  made  from  memory  ;  fl^pa  is  neither  in  the  original  nor 
in  the  LXX.  The  sense  of  the  first  verse  is — Where  they  least  ex- 
pect it,  let  the  snare  of  destruction  come  upon  them  by  way  of  re- 
compense; of  the  second — Load  them,  with  misery,  let  their  eyes 
become  dark,  bow  down  their  hacks  for  ever.  The  original  has,  in 
the  first  verse,  b-^S]it}>for  those  who  are  at  rest,  the  secure;  as  the 
LXX.  translate  d?  dvran6Soiia,  they  no  doubt  read  biiaaVwlj.  The 
darkening  of  the  eyes,  and  bowing  doton  of  the  bach,  cannot  well  be 
understood  here  of  age  and  its  burdens,  because  Sia-r^avTo^  —  ^'flan,  is 
joined  with  them ;  we  shall  do  better  to  understand  subjection,  per- 
haps with  blinding  of  the  eyes.) 

Ver.  11. — The  subject  of  ver.  1  is  now  resumed,  and  carried  firr- 
ther — how  that  God  has  by  no  means  rejected  the  people  as  such, 
but  rather  salvation  has  come  to  the  G-entiles,  through  the  fall  of  the 
Israelites,  in  order  thereby  to  incite  these  to  the  recovery  of  their 
prerogative.  Thus  (as  in  ver.  8)  the  hardening  of  Israel  would  ap- 
pear as  merely  transitory,  out  of  which  God,  according  to  his  wisdom, 
inows  how  to  bring  forth  some  good  effect.  If,  however,  this  idea 
were  understood  of  all  the  individual  members  of  the  outward  body 
of  the  nation,  then,  as  has  been  already  remarked  at  ver.  1,  in  the 
first  place  the  grief  which  Paul  expressed  in  ch.  xi.  sec[.,  would  be 
merely  affected  ;  for  iu  that  case  the  calamity  would  be  nothing 
more  than  that  some  reached  the  goal  later  than  others ;  and  as, 
moreover,  the  salvation  of  the  Gentiles  was  hereby  brought  about, 
all  cause  of  complaint  would  substantiaDy  disappear.  And  further, 
in  that  case  the  apostle  would  contradict  himself;  for  in  ix.  6,  seq^., 
he  bad  said  that  not  aU  those  who  were  physically  members  of  the 
Israelitish  people  were  such  inwardly  also,  but  that  to  these  latter 
alone  the  promise  belonged  ;  consequently  he  cannot  here  intend  to 
speak  of  all  who  are  Israelites  by  fleshly  descent.  If  we  should 
choose  to  suppose  (which,  however,  according  to  the  subsequent  dis- 
cussion, is  not  probable)  that  Paul  imagined  the  coming  of  Christ 
to  he  immediately  at  hand,  and  hoped  that  it  would  effect  the  con- 
version of  the  Israelites  ;  still,  there  had  been  an  interval  of  more 
than  twenty  years  since  our  Lord's  ascension,  and  during  that  time 
many  Jews,  who  might  have  become  believers  in  Christ,  had  died  in 
unbelief ;  and  therefore,  even  on  this  supposition,  the  apostle  could 
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not  mean  all  the  individuals  who  had  ever  "belonged  to  the  nation. 
We  must  rather,  according  to  the  principles  laid  down  at  the  begin- 
ning of  this  cbapteij  make  a  clear  distinction  hetween  the  individuals 
and  the  essential  part  of  the  nation.  Many  individuals  "  stumbled 
at  Christ  that  they  should  fall" — i.  e.,  in  punishment  of  their  own 
sin  they  utterly  forfeited  the  salvation  which  is  in  Christ ;  but  these 
were  such  as  in  nowise  belonged  to  the  people  of  Grod,  properly  so- 
called,  being  only  members  of  the  fleshly  Israel ;  the  "  remnant,"  on 
the  other  hand  (ver.  5),  which  is  the  proper  essence  of  the  nation,  was, 
through  this  very  stumbling  of  the  others,  and  the  calling  of  the 
Gentiles,  to  be  saved,  and  hereafter  to  become  a  great  blessing  to 
the  world.  The  sense  of  the  words  is  consecLuently  this — to  the 
elect  all  things  must  serve  for  good,  even  the  sin  of  their  breLhren ; 
to  those  who  are  not  elect,  all  things  serve  but  for  their  hurt,  even 
the  Divinely-appointed  means  of  salvation ;  for  their  moral  per- 
vereeness  causes  them  to  pervert  everything  ii'om  its  proper  pur- 
pose. (Comp.  Ps.  xviii.  27  ;  Eev.  xsii  11.)  Of  course,  however,  as 
has  already  been  often  remarked,  this  election  of  God  is  not  to  be 
regarded  as  arbitrary,  but  as  directed  by  Divine  wisdom  and  hoH- 
ness,  and  consequently  as  leaving  no  one  unchosen  but  such  as  resist 
the  operation  of  grace.  The  only  striking  difficulty  therefore  in  the 
passage  is,  that  the  apostle  does  not  distinguish  these  two  classes, 
but  speaks  of  the  whole  mass  as  if  it  were  of  uniform  quality.  The 
cause  of  this  phenomenon,  however,  is  only  to  be  sought  in  the 
circumstariBe,  that  Paul  views  the  people  as  a  definite  unity, 
and  attributes  to  it  collective  actions.  The  two  wholly  differ- 
ent classes  contained  in  this  unity—those  of  genuine  and  false 
Israelites,  of  elect  and  non-elect — can  be  separated  by  Giod  alone  ; 
it  is  only  in  the  generations  which  have  quitted  the  earthly 
scene  that  man  begins  to  perceive  their  difference,  and  even  in 
these  but  partially  and  uncertainly,  while  in  the  living  not  at 
all.  One  who  at  the  last  moment  is  an  unbeliever,  may  yet,  with 
his  latest  breath,  turn  and  become  a  believer.  And  it  is  with 
the  whole  of  mankind  as  with  the  people  of  Israel.  In  God's  siglit 
there  are  two  distinct  classes  among  mankind,  but  for  man  this  dis- 
tinction is  not  perceptible.  In  the  living  and  in  coming  generations, 
man  sees  a  great  mass  destined  to  salvation ;  it  is  only  in  the  gen- 
erations which  have  passed  away  that  he  sees  the  difference ;  and 
even  among  these,  again,  he  sees  it  but  imperfectly,  since  no  human 
eye  penetrates  into  the  depth  of  the  soul,  and  we  can  seldom  be  en- 
tirely assured  as  to  the  happiness  or  misery  of  another. 

(We  must  not  attempt  at  all  to  refine  on  the  relations  of  Trratsiv 
and  mTrreiv  tb  each  other ;  the  former  means  simply  to  stumhle 
against  (with  reference  to  ix.  33),  the  latter  %)!& falling^  consequent 
on  stumbling,  with  the  result  of  this  fail,  viz.,  the  destruction 
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(dw^Xsia.)  which  may  follow  from  sncTi  falling.  The  tendency  of  the 
apostle'a  ai^ument  in  this  place,  is  to  prove  how  Gfod's  wisdom  can 
turn  the  fall  of  Israel,  in  the  sense  which  has  just  heen  more  par- 
tieularly  defined,  primarily  at  once  to  the  good  of  others,  and  event- 
ually to  that  of  Israel  itself.  "Iva  is,  therefore,  to  he  understood 
TsAi«wf,  as  also  in  ver.  19,  which  is  a  passage  very  similar  to  the 
present. —'Eyei'eTo  is  to  be  supplied  to  ?f  awrrieta.  Salvation,  doubt- 
less, would  have  come  to  the  Gentiles,  even  in  the  case  of  larael's 
having  believed ;  hut,  in  the  first  place,  it  would  not  have  heen  untU 
later,  and  moreover,  if  Israel  had  remained  true  to  its  calling,  the 
Gentile  world  would  not  have  become,  as  it  has,  the  vehicle  and 
transmitter  of  the  ordinances  of  salvation.— On  napa^TjXSirrai,  comp, 
at  X.  19.— -As  in  the  individual,  a  deep  fall  is  often  necessary  in  order 
rightly  to  kindle  the  new  hfe  in  him  to  a  flame  (as,  e.  g.,  in  the  case 
of  Peter),  so  too  are  the  faK  of  the  Jews  among  manlrfnd,  and  the 
sight  oi  the  Gentile  world  enjoying  their  prerogatives  in  consequence 
of  this  fall,  the  means  in  God's  hand  of  bringing  the  Israel  of  God 
to  the  true  life. 

Ver.  12.— Paul  goes  on  to  shew,  by  an  argument  a  minori  ad 
majus,  how  powerful  an  iafluence  Israel  exercises  on  manhind— like 
the  heart,  hy  the  motions  of  which  the  life  of  the  whole  organic 
system  is  regulated.  If  even  their  fall  has  had  the  power  per  coiir- 
trarinm,  to  operate  for  blessing,  how  much  more  will  their  rising 
again .'  The  apostle,  however,  forthwith  defines  more  precisely  the 
idea  of  the  napdnrufia  ;  for,  in  another  view,  this  fall  of  Israel  was 
the  acceptance  of  some  members  of  the  people.  Had  it  been  pos- 
■  Bible  that  the  apostles  also  (who  were  all  children  of  Abraham),  the 
LXX.,  and  all  the  Israelitish  friends  of  our  Lord,  should  have  con- 
tinued in  unhehef,  or  have  become  apostate  (which  indeed,  according 
to  Matth.  xxiv.  24,  was  impossible),  then  neither  would  the  gospel  . 
have  reached  the  GentUes ;  it  would  have  utterly  failed.  Paul's 
idea,  therefore,  is  properly  this  :  If  so  small  a  number  of  Israelites 
has  been  able  to  effect  so  much  in  the  Gentile  world  ((cdw^f  ^  SOvti 
comp,  note  on  iii.  7),  what  wiU  Israel  effect  when  the  whole  body 
cornea  to  act  I  The  expression  chosen  for  this  idea,  ^■n^/ta  kuI 
wA^pu^,  is  as  difficult  as  the  idea  itself  is  simple.  IlaponTu/ia 
would  recLmre,  by  way  of  contrast,  some  such  notion  aa  dvdarami ; 
but  this  is  wanting,  and  is  absorbed  in  TrXijpGifw..  •^tttjim,  attic  for 
Tiomiiia.,  is  used  by  profane  writers  Uke  riaaa  or  ^rra,  m  the  sense  of 
overthrow,  hurt,  loss;  in  that  sense  it  would  be  synonymous  with 
irapaTTTwiia,  but  if  so  taken  it  forma,  seemingly,  no  contrast  with 
■rrXj^puiia.  The  only  other  place  where  it  occurs  in  the  New  Testar- 
meut  is  1  Cor.  vi.  7,  where  it  means,  like  ^Aarrw/ia,  a  moral  de/ed, 
.degradation.  The  expression  nX'^pi^/ia,  which  is  used  of  the  full 
:Complement  of  a  ship,  the  whole  population  of  a  city,  and  the  like 
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points  to  the  idea  of  a,  pari  as  its  opposite  ;  but  this  sense  cannot 
le  certainly  made  out  for  ^irTjjfta.  We  might  apply  here  the  analo- 
gous German  term  Ausfall  {"falling  off'  — hence  ahatement,  defi- 
ciency) which  denotes  the  deficient,  uncompleted  portion  of  a 
connected  multitude.  The  apostle,  no  doubt,  had  in  his  mind  the 
idea  of  a  definite  numher,  which,  in  the  course  of  its  developmentj 
the  people  of  Israel  must  make  up — an  idea  which  also  appears  in  a 
modified  form  in  Bev.  vii,  4,  This  number  had,  in  our  Lord's  day, 
an  important  deficiency  lAusfall],  in  consequence  of  the  unbelief  of 
many ;  and  yet,  if  the  faithfiil  few  already  had  such  powerful  inHu- 
ence,  what,  Paul  means  to  say,  may  we  infer  that  the  effect  will 
be,  when  the  number  determined  by  G-od  shall  he  full  1^  The 
passage  was  rightly  explained  in  a  similar  way  a^  far  back  ae 
Origen,  Beza  and  Grotius  in  later  timeS,  and  most  recently  De 
"Wette,  also  agrge  in  this  explanation,  of  which  ver.  25  is  a  further 
confirmation. 

Yers.  13,  14. — Paul  proceeds  to  say  that,  actuated  by  a  knowl- 
ed^  of  what  is  in  store  for  Israel,  he,  although  especially  an  apostle 
to  the  Gentiles,  yet  always  keeps  bis  own  people  also  in  view,  in  the 
hope  that  his  labours  among  the  Gentiles  may  react  beneficently 
on  Israel.  As,  however,  he  says  cdaa  riv&^  i§  avr&v^  may  sav6 
some  of  them,  it  is  clearly  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  the  apostle 
continued,  at  the  date  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Eomans,  to  imagine 
our  Lord's  second  coming  to  be  as  near  as  he  had  thought  when  he 
wrote- to  the  Thessalonians.  For,  as  appears  from  ver,  23,  he  ex- 
pected the  conversion  of  aU  Israel  (n-o?  'lapa-ffX)  at  the  advent ;  con- 
sequently, if  he  had  still  regarded  this  as  so  near,  he  would  have 
chosen  some  more  comprehensive  expression  instead  of  "  some."  It 
might  indeed  he  said,  that  Paul  left  the  conversion  of  the  mass  of 
the  Jews  to  "the  Twelve,  and  himself  only  hoped  to  convert  some 
Jews  incidentally  to  Ms  proper  work.  And  if  so,  no  conclusion 
could  be  drawn  from  this  passage  as  to  Paul's  views  respecting  the 
liearaess  of  Christ's  coming.  Still,  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans  gives 
the  impression,  that  Paul  no  longer  considered  the  advent  so  near. 

*  The  passage  Gal.  iv.  24,  seq.,  is  very  instructive  as  to  the  apostle's  i^hole  view  of 
flje  relation  lictween  the  aggregate  of  Israel  and  the  indiTiduals  who  coicpose  It.  The 
Datioa  is  the  toother,  wlio  constantly  repreaonta  a  possiMUty  of  bearing ;  but  she  is  long 
liarren  (Galat  ir.  2'I) :  8,nd  when  she  bears,  as  Sarah  bora  only  Isaac,  she  bears  but  few 
children.  But  the  time  will  come  when  the  tbrsaJcec,  a^d,  barren  one,  shall  bear  more 
children  than  she  that  liath  an  hosband.  Israel,  scattered  among  all  nations,  and  forsaken 
of  God,  is  like  to  suoh  a  declining  and  barren  woman ;  individuals  alooe  here  and  tliere 
separate  -themselyes  from  the  people,  and  enter  into  Ohrist's  Goniile  Chm^h,  which  at 
present  has  the  huaband — i.  e.,  in  which  God  and  his  grace  are  operative.  But  this  bar- 
ren widow  will  in  her  age  hereafler  bear  children,  aa  the  dew  is  born  from  the  dawn  (Pa, 
05.),  [where  the  latter  part  of  ver.  4  is  rendered  by  Luther,  "  Thy  children  are  bom  to 
thee  as  the  dew  from  the  dawn."]  Israel's  growing  old  is  a  eontinuoas  prooesa  of  pur- 
gation ;  the  refuse  gradually  fells  away,  the  pure  gold  remains  behmd. 
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(CoTiip.  at  xiii.  11.)  But  iu  any  case,  he  hoped  by  his  conversion 
of  some,  to  hasten  greatly  the  restoration  of  all. 

('E0'  ocfoi',  in  so  far  as,  masmuch  as  [supplying  rponov^  ;  not,  so 
long  as  [supplying  xP^vov].  The  conversion  of  some  Jews  appears 
to  the  apostloj  who  always  keeps  m  view  the  great  prerogatives  of 
his  nation,  as  an  exalting  [do^^eiv]  of  his  office.  2(ipf  jiov  —  'ntoa 
[comp.  Gteu.  xxix.  14],  in  the  sense  of  kindred,  persons  of  the  same 
nation,  feUow-countrymen.) 

Ver.  15. — Now,  from  this  conversion  he  expects  a  heneficent  re- 
sult for  the  whole  kingdom  of  Grod,  according  t)  the  principle  of  ver. 
12,  that  if  even  the  falling  off  of  so  many  conduced  toward  the  sal- 
vation of  the  world,  their  accession  would  yet  have  a  far  more  pow- 
erful effect.  Here  reconciling  of  the  world  (jiaTaXlay^  boo^ou) 
explains  the  more  general  expression,  riches  (itAoi-rof ,  ver.  12).  The 
Gentiles  were  in  a  state  of  natural  enmity  to  Grod  (Eph.  ii  1,  seq.); 
the  remoTal  of  this  enmity,  by  their  calling  unto  Christ,  is  the  recon- 
eiliation„  Here,  too,  the  Gentiles  are  conceived  of  as  a  collective 
body,  standing  in  contrast  to  the  Jews  aa  another  collective  iJady. 
Although  so  many  Gentiles  were  Btill  in  unbelief,  it  is  yet  already 
said  of  them  in  altogether  general  terms  that  they  are  called,  inas- 
much as  the  Gentile  world,  as  such,  was  destined  by  God's  decree 
io  be,  instead  of  the  Jews,  the  support  and  transmitter  of  the  Di- 
vinely-appointed ordinances  of  salvation ;  and  although  individual 
Jews  became  believers,  and  in  the  course  of  ages  many  continually 
joined  the  church,  it  is  yet  said  of  them  that  they  are  rejected,  be- 
cause, regarded  as  a  people,  they  had  ceased  to  be  the  central-point 
of  the  ordinances  of  salvation.  'AnoffoX-j  is  used  as  equivalent  to 
^■miiia  in  ver.  12.  But  the  rejection  of  Israel  is  at  the  same  time 
the  reception  of  some,  and  it  is  only  in  this  positive  aspect  that  it  is 
the  blessing  of  the  Gentile  world.  The  TrpdaXt^i^,  however,  is  that 
reception  of  the  whole  body  which  is  to  be  expected  (according  to 
ver.  25),  and  of  which  the  operation  will  be  so  much  more  potent 
for  all  mankind,  because  already  so  small  a  number  had  been  able  to 
influence  them  so  powerfully.  The  form  rig — si  /ii}  {which  corresponds 
with  TTooai  jialXov  in  ver.  12),  is  intended  to  give  prominence  to  the 
greatness  of  this  influence.  The  "  life  (sciL  of  the  world)  from  the 
dead,"-  is  equivalent  to  resurrection  (dvdmaaig),  which  is  to  be 
regarded  as  that  still  higher  result  which  arises  from  the  recon- 
ciling, exactly  as  in  Eom.  v.  9,  seq.  :  the  two  are  mentioned  to- 
gether as  the  lower  and  the  higher.  The  resurrection  is  here 
primarily  .spiritual  (as  in  Ezek.  xxxvii).  The  enmity  of  the  Gen- 
tiles was,  indeed,  removed  by  the  fall  of  Israel,  but  the  spirit- 
ual life  was  still  weak  in  them ;  from  the.  assumption  of  Israel, 
on  the  other  hand,  Paul  expects  the  most  powerful  excitement 
of  life  for  them.     The  two  divisions  of  mankind,  therefore,  Jews 
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and  Gentiles,  operate  reciprocally  on  each  other.  The  life  which 
is  in  the  Gentiles  arouses  the  emulation  of  the  Jews ;  and  the 
life  of  the  Jews,  in  its  turn,  heightens  that  which  is  ia  the  Gen- 
tiles. But  inasmuch  as,  according  to  ver.  25,  it  is  not  until  the  end 
of  the  world's  development  that  the  irpdaXippi^j  receiving,  is  to  take 
place,  and  then  also  the  physical  resurrection  of  the  saints  follows, 
thus  far  the  hfe  from  the  dead  has  reference  at  the  same  time  to  the 
bodily  resurrection  also— as  the  two,  indeed,  always  properly  imply 
each  other.     (Comp,  on  John  vi.  39,  seq.) 

Ver.  16.— Again  continuing  his  argument  with  el  (a  particle 
which  begins  six.  sentences  between  ver,  12  and  ver.  21),  the  apostle 
employs  figures  of  which  the  sense  is  in  itself  plain,  although  there 
is  an  obscurity  as  to  their  connexion  with  the  course  of  the  reason- 
ing. The  object  of  both  figures  is  to  affirm  that  the  part  bears  the 
nature  of  the  whole,  or  the  derivative  that  of  the  original  The 
dnapx^  is  th6  general*^the  holy  first  fruits  which  were  offered  to 
the, Lord,  from  which  the  cpvpafta,  mass,  lump,  is  prepared  as  a  de- 
rivative ;  in  like  manner,  the  root  (pi^a)  is  the  original,  out  of  which 
the  branches  (sAaiSot)  grow.  The  nature  of  the  tree  is  shared  also 
by  the  branch  which  shoots  forth  from  it.  This  second  image  Paul 
retains,  and  uses  it  as  a  substratum  throughout  the  argument  which 
follows.  But  how  does  he  light  on  the  general  idea  ?  and  what 
does  he  intend  by  it  in  this  place  ?  The  sentence  which  must  be 
supplied  in  order  to  restore  the  connexion  is  this : — But  that 
■np6oXi]ipi^  which  has  heen  spohen  of  may  he  expected  with  cer- 
tainty, for  that  which  is  derived  must  needs  have  in  it  the  nature  of 
its  original,  and  consequently  the  Israel  that  now  is — {the  branches) 
— must  also  have  the  nature  of  the  root  from  which  U  grew.  Kow 
these  roots  are,  of  course,  the  patriarchs,  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob 
(ver.  28);  because  they  are  holy,  their  seed  must  also  be  holy ;  for 
the  blessing  of  the  righteous  descends  to  thousands  (Exod.  xxxiv.  7), 
Then  the  connexion  is  quite  simple  between  this  and  the  further 
statement  (ver,  17,  seq.),  that  the  Gentiles  indeed  were  grafted  in 

*  There  were  two  kinds  of  fireflings — O'liBSi  IT'iEN'i,  the  first  ripe  fruita,  and  riit«1 
f,ij^^p^  tlis  parts  offered,  to  the  Lord  of  that  which  was  prepared.  To  suppose,  with 
Tholuck  and  Reiohe,  that  the  latter  are  meant,  is  a  needless  incroaae  of  the  difBoultyi 
for  so  the  two  images  woald  stand  in  oppOMte  order.  The  root  is  the  general,  out  of 
■which  the  branehe^  grow ;  and,  by  analogy,  fdpafia  must  also  have  alood  first,  and  dTapxJ) 
have  followed.  But  that  Paul  should  have  intentionally  chosen  the  one  position  in  the 
first  comparison,  and  the  other  in  the  second,  is  utterly  unlikely,  siaoa  Ms  argument  re- 
quires that  the  derivatiTe  should  fbllow  from  the  original,  as  existing  hefbre  'A  'Anapx^ 
means  the  first  fruits  which  are  consecrated  to  the  Lord,  ^lipQ/ia  the  dough  which  is  pre- 
pared for  them.  Seiche  tells  ua  that  we  nowhere  read  of  dough  being  prepared  fix>ni  the 
first  fruita,  but  it  is  not  necessary  that  a  thing  which  ia  understood  as  a  matter  of  course 
should  be  specially  related.  If  Paul  had  wished  to  express  the  other  idea,  he  would  have 
had  to  say,  eI  ii  rb  ^ipa/ia  uyiov,  nal  i  liprof.  Moreover,  the  diatinction  altogether  is  of 
later  origin.    Comp.  Winer's  Eoal-lexioon  in  i>oc. 
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1  of  the  tranches  which  were  cut  off,  hut  that,  notwithstand- 
ing, Israel  wa8  not  rejected  foreTer.  If  it  he  ohjected  that  too  much 
■would  follow  from  this  idea,  viz.,  that  the  Jews  could  not  have 
fellep  at  all,  whereas  the  apostle  had  just  been  representing  that 
they  had  fallen — it  is  to  be  considered  that  Paul  does  not  mean  to 
deny  the  possibility  of  a  good  tree  putting  forth  unprofitable  shoots  ; 
out  it  is  inconceivable  that  it  should  not  produce  any  fmitful 
branches  at  aU,  The  apostacy  of  many,  therefore,  nowise  proves 
that  all  hope  is  to  be  given  up  forever  ;  mther,  generous  branches 
'must  yet  be  put  forth  from  the  generous  root.  De  Wette's  expla- 
nation, which  makes  {>Ka,  to  denote  the  ideal  theocracy,  founded  in 
the  patriarchs,  and  kMSo^,  on  the  other  hand,  the  mere  external  re- 
lation to  it,  fleshly  descent,  and  outward  membership — exactly  coin- 
cides with  our  interpretation  ;  for  outward  membership  would  seem 
to  include  an  invitation  to  enter  into  that  which  is  inward  also. 

Vers.  17,  18, — The  tree,  chosen  for  the  figure,  is  more  definitely 
characterized  as  a  generoim  olive-tree.  From  this  branches  have 
been  cut  off — (the  apostle  gently  speaks  of  them  as  -nve^,  whereas 
lie  might  hive  stylel  them  the  greatest pmt  )  and  instead  of  these, 
Wild  olne  blanches  ha^e  been  grafted  into  the  generous  parent- 
stock  Paul  of  c  urse  means  by  th  s  the  cbildien  of  Japheth  who 
dwell  m  the  tents  of  Sbem  an  1  who  are  thus,  consecLuently,  ad- 
momshel  to  jiese  ve  a  humble  con sc  outness  of  this  benefit  as  a 
favour  shewn  to  them  The  c  rcumstance  that  Paul  makes  choice 
of  the  ol  ve  tree  for  the  illustration  of  his  idea  (while  our  Lord 
choO'^eB  the  vme)  iiises  fr  m  the  character  of  the  tree ;  its  fatness 
is  symbohcal  of  the  6pintual  fulness  ol  Israel.  Hence  the  holy 
anomtmg  oil  (Exod  xxv  6  xsx  31  xxxvu  29)  was  a  symbol  of 
being  filled  with  the  Spint  And  whereas  according  to  the  image 
ju  this  \  lice  the  wdd  branches  aze  engrafted  into  the  generous  tree, 
reversing  the  usual  ]  rocess  by  which  good  branches  are  grafted  .into 
wild  trees — ^we  are  mfoimed  by  both  ancient  and  modem  writers 
that  such  a  process  is  practicable  in  this  very  tree,  the  olive,  and  is 
often  practised  in  the  East — a  circumstance  fully  sufficient  to  ac- 
count for  the  representation  in  the  text.  (Comp.  Columella  de  He 
Bust.  V.  9  ;  Palladius  de  Insit.  siv.  5S  ;  Schulz,  Leit.  des  Hochsten, 
vol.  V,  p.  38.)  StiU,  the  main  idea  in  these  verses — the  engrafting 
namely — has  itself  an  appearance  of  difficulty.  What  is  the  idea 
which  the  figure,  when  explained,  is  intended  to  express  ?  The 
converted  Gentiles  wiU,  after  all,  not  become  Jews,  as  might  be  said 
of  a  proselyte,  inasmuch  as  he  is  c[uite  absorbed  into  the  nationality 
of  the  Jews,  and  joins  them  in  their  manner  and  way  of  life.  Still, 
it  is  said  that  the  G-entile  Christian  is  grafted,  not  only  into  the 
root,  but  iuto  the  very  branches  which  are  cut  off  {iv  airdl^).  These 
words  are  by  no  means  to  be  considered  pleonastic,  but  denote  the 
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place  wliere  the  TDranchea  grew  on  to  tlie  tree,  the  wound  (as  it 
were)  which  was  produced  hy  their  removal,  and  into  which  the 
Gtentiles  are  engrafted.  The  apostle's  whole  representation  of  the 
ease  can  he  understood  only  by  premising  the  following  fundamental 
ideas.  Paul  conceives  of  the  true  Israel,  i.  e.,  the  community  of  all 
true  believers — as  an  articulate  organization  which  has  in  it  its  own 
proper  hfe.  Whoever  does  not  stand  in  connexion  with  this  organ- 
ism has  no  share  in  the  life  which  animates  it.  Now,  this  organism, 
has  been  developed  from  Abraham  as  tile  Father  of  the  Faithful 
(Eom,  iv.},  until  Christ,  who  was,  in  his  humanity,  its  absolutely 
perfect  fruit ;  its  influence  did  not  extend  beyond  the  bounds  of  the 
fleshly  Israel,  inasmuch  as  the  Gentiles,  whom  it  received  into  it- 
self, were  always  proportionately  few,  and  these,  moreover,  became 
at  the  same  time  nationally  Jews.  But  with  the  appearance  of 
Christ  arrived  the  hour  of  salvation,  and  at  the  same  time  of  judg- 
ment on  the  fleshly  Israel ;  the  power  of  life  in  this  holy,  self-con- 
tained oiganism  broke  forth,  attracted  the  kindred  natures  in  the 
physical  Israel,  and  repelled  the  uncongenial  multitude.  As  the 
latter  preponderated,  and  formed,  properly  speaking,  the  mass  of 
the  nation,  the  physical  Israel  now  ceased  to  be  the  centre  of  that 
spiritual  organism,  the  true  Israel.  The  Gentiie  world  now  became 
this  centre,  and  the  gaps  left  by  tiie  unfaithful  members  of  the 
fleshly  Israel  were  filled  up  by  the  faithful  Gentiles.  We  must, 
therefore,  consider  the  idea — that  if  members  in  this  organism  fall 
away,  others  must  fill  the  gap — as  the  basis  of  the  argument.  This 
is  typically  shewn  in  the  body  of  the  apostles ;  when  Judas  had 
fallen  out  of  it,  his  place  was  filled,  another  was  to  take  his  bishop- 
ric (comp.  at  Acts  i.  20).  This  idea  leads  us  to  apprehend  the  pow- 
erfiil  realistic  manner  in  which  Paul  conceives  of  this  spiritual  body, 
which  is  no  other  than  the  laKXi]aia,  extending  through  all  mankind 
— the  forming  new  man  in  the  great  old-man  of  the  race,  who  even 
from  the  beginning  was  filled  with  the  breath  of  the  Eternal  Word, 
although  it  was  not  until  the  fulness  of  time  (Gal.  iv.  4)  that  this 
Word  personally  incorporated  Himself  in  the  church,  and  so  brought 
him  to  the  knowledge  of  himself. 

('AyptE/Uwof  is  less  usUal  than  the  feminine  form,  djpcsXaia  ;  koX- 
JU4A«(o?,  ver.  24,  is  its  opposite. — 'E-yKsvT^l^ecv,  to  insert  into  amfthing 
hy  pricking,  from  ah/rpov,  Acts  ix.  5. — ViaraxavxaoBai  here  meana 
selfish  exultation  over  another,  as  opposed  to  the  humble  conscious- 
cess  that  whatever  has  been  received  is  of  grace.  Et  tfe,  in  ver.  18, 
recLuires'us  to  supply  "then  know — then  thou  must  know,") 

Vers.  19-22.— Notwithstanding  that  the  apostle's  statement  ap-- 
pears  in  certain  parts  to  subject  everything  to  a  rigid  necessity,  yet 
other  passages,  on  the  other  hand,  clearly  shew  how  firmly  he  at  the 
same  time  holds  free-will ;  and  to  this  latter  class  belong  the  foUow- 
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ing  verses,  He  reminds  the  G-entiles  of  the  possibility  of  their  fall- 
ing away,  and  of  the  restoration  of  the  people  of  Israel.  Paul, 
therefore,  is  far  from  teaching  a  doctrine  of  irresistible  grace.  It 
is  indeed,  through  Giod  alone — as  well  through  his  election  as 
through  his  operation — that  the  good  man  does  any  good  thing ;  but 
yet  he  retains  the  power  of  resistance  as  long  as  be  lives  on  earth  ; 
hence  the  continual  possibility  of  falling  away.  And,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  worst  of  men,  so  long  as  he  sojourns  in  the  body,  retains 
the  possibiUty  of  ceasing  from  his  resistance,  and  hence  the  continual 
possibility  of  conyereion.  Grod,  indeed,  knows  the  event  beforehand, 
hut  he  knows  it  precisely  as  one  that  is  brought  about  through  the 
free-will  of  the  individuals.     This  possibility  Paul  states  in  the  pas- 

e  following  ;  and  we  must  acknowledge  in  conseijuence  the  ^os- 
r  that  the  candlestick  of  the  Gentiles  might  be  removed. 
History  presents  us  with  partial  appearances  of  this  kind,  especially 
in  the  Eastern  Church  ;  but,  according  to  ver.  25,  it  is  not  to  be 
conceived  that,  as  to  the  Gentiles  a^  a  whole,  tins  possihilHy  should 
ever  be  realised.'^ 

(In  ver.  20,/aith  and  unbelief  are  specified  as  the  tempers  which 
ftindamentally  determine  the  mind,  by  which  man  stands  or  falls. 
The  former  means,  as  it  always  does,  susceptibility  to  the  influences 
of  a  higher  world ;  the  latter,  the  self-sufficient  self-isolation  and 
restriction  to  its  own  powers,  which  consequently  can  lead  to  nothing 
above  itself. — 'T^j/Ao^povsti'  is  again  found  in  1  Tim,  vi.  17,  and  is 
the  opposite  to  ijio^uadai^  which  is  not  meant  to  denote  a  slavish 
fear,  but  a  tender  carefulness — not  a  fear  of  G«d,  but  a  fear /or 
God  and  his  cause,  a  fear  of  one's-self  and  sin. — In  ver.  21,  ^oQovfMu 
is  to  be  supplied  before  [i'^u^.  The  received  text  has  ipdariTai,  which 
is  indeed  more  accordant  than  (pettjerat  with  the  usual  construction  of 
jirjivuz ;  there  is,  however,  no  lack  of  examples  of  the  construction 
■with  the  indicative  also  [comp,  "Winer's  Gr.  §  56. 2,]— -In  ver,  22  the 
meaning  of  dnoroida  is  sufficiently  determined  by  the  opposite  XPV^- 
rdrtj^ ;  is  is  =  ■^pH,  but  is  preferred  on  account  of  the  figure  of  the 
cut-off  branches.— By  iav  im/ieivfj^  it  is  not  intended  to  ascribe  to  man 
an  independent  power  of  action  of  his  own,  as  if  without  the  help 
of  grace  he  could  preserve  himself  from  falHng  away  by  his  own 
strength  and  faithfulness  ;  but  t§  mimi  is  to  be  understood  [comp,- 
ver,  23],  and  it  is  intended  to  signify  the  continual  preservation  of 

*  The  adhBrenla  of  the  well-lmown.  Ematieal  preacher,  Irving;,  In  London,  hold  that 
the  whole  Qentile  ohnroh  has  already  bacome  apostate,  and  that  now,  at  tJie  end  of  the 
development  of  the  ohureh,  a  Jewish  ohurdi  will  again  be  formed.  This  idea,  however, 
has  OTidenHy  no  foandatioc  in  Scripture,  and  must  therefore  he  reckoned  among  the 
many  errors  of  that  party.  It  may,  liowever,  not  impossibly  be  in  the  scheme  of  Diriae 
Providence,  Uiat  in  the  last  days  a  Jewish  church  may  again  arise,  by  the  aide  of  the 
Gentile  church,  as  was  the  case  in  the  apostoUo  age. 
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Busceptibilifcy  to  that  grace  which  protects  from  falling  away.    'Etts^, 
else,  otherwise,'^  as  in  ver,  6.) 

Vers.  23,  24. — The  possibility  of  the  restoration  of  rejected  Is- 
rael is  now  placed  by  the  side  of  the  possible  apostacy  of  the  Gen- 
tiles ;  the  condition  of  it  is,  that  they  no  longer  continue  to  resist 
the  Divine  grace,  by  which  resistance  the  omnipotence  of  God  itself 
is  hindered,  inasmuch  as  it  cannot  be  his  will  to  put  cot^traint  on 
a  being  that  was  created  free.  The  whole,  however,  continues  thus 
far  to  be  on  the  footing  of  a  hypothesis,  as  it  is  not  until  vers.  25, 
26,  that  the  certainty  of  such  a  restoration  is  expressed ;  further  - 
observations  on  this  idea  are  therefore  reserved  for  the  following 
verses. 

(In  ver.  23,  dwardg  k.  t.  X.  denotes  the  Divine  omnipotence,  which, 
however,  is  never  to  be  thought  of  as  separate  from  wisdom  ;  hence  ■ 
God  cannot  again  engraft  those  who  continue  in  unbelief,  since  his 
wisdom  does  not  admit  of  hia  willing  it.  The  contrast  of  k^t^ 
(jtvmv,  according  to  nattire,  and  T^apa  ^iJud',  contrary  to  nature,  must 
by  no  means  be  regarded  as  an  unmeaning  part  of  the  image ; 
rather  it  has  the  important  signification  that  the  Jews,  considered 
as  a  people,  have  in  their  whole  tendency  and  c[ua]ifications,  a  higher 
call  than  all  other  nations  to  employ  themBelvee  on  the  things  of 
God.  This  calling  of  theirs  is  not  taken  away  by  their  unfeithfiil- 
ness,  but  only  suspended ;  the  consciousness  of  it,  consequently,  can 
very  easily  be  reawakened  in  them,  while  a  very  long  time  was  re- 
quired to  bring  the  Gentile  world  into  its  proper  relation  to  the 
Divine  ordinances  of  salvation. 

Yere.  25,  26. — In  order,  then,  to  bring  the  Gentile  Christians, 
whom  he  seems  in  this  plaee  to  regard  exclusively  (or  quite  pre- 
dominantly) in  the  Soman  church,  to  the  proper  estimate  of  their 
position  (tva  [irj  f/re  nap'  iavrotg  (pp6v[[ioi),  the  apostle  points  with 
prophetic  emphasis  (oh  BiXu  iiiS^  dyvoelv^  comp.  note  on  i.  13),  to 
the  mystery  of  Israel's  restoration,  when  the  fulness  of  the  Gen- 
tries shall  have  first  come  in  (to  tho  community  of  the  faithful,  or 
of  the  kingdom  of  God).  That  this  remarkable  passage  contains  a 
prophecy,  properly  so-called,  respecting  the  people  of  Israel,  is  ac- 
knowledged by  the  great  majority  of  expositors,  both  ancient  and 
modem ;  and  the  context  so  positively  requires  us  to  understand  ' 
Israehtes  after  the  flesh,  that  a  different  interpretation  of  the  pas- 
sage win  never  be  able  to  gain  a  permanent  footing.  It  was  only 
from  a  mistaken  opposition  to  the  Jews,  and  from  apprehensions  of 
fenatical  abuse  of  the  passage,  that  Chrysostom,  Theodoret,  and 
Jerome  long  ago,  and  in  later  days  the  reformers  especially,  were  led 
s  words  as  relating  to  the  epirittKtl  Israel, 


*  'EiTEt  properly  and  always  "since."    The  rendering  "otherwise"  U  but  Uie  Boglisli 
mode  of  expresaing  tlie  totco  of  tJie  ellipaia — [K. 
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The  correct  application,  however,  was  again  eatatKahed  as  early  aa 
Beaa  in  the  Reformed  Church,  and  in  the  Lutheran  by  Calixtns" 
and  Spener.  How  forced  the  sense  of  the  words  is,  according  to 
that  interpretation  which  refers  them  to  the  spiritual  Israel,  is  ap- 
parent from  the  translation  of  the  passage  to  which  this  leads, 
Israel  has  been  in  part  affected  with  hardness,  throughout  the  whole 
time  that  (<J%pi?  oh)  the  fulness  of  the  Gentiles  is  miering  into  the 
kingdom  of  God,  i.  e.,  tokile  the  Gentiles  are  entering  in  a  body,  in- 
dividual Jews  only  wiU  become  Christians;  there  is  no  help  to  te 
expected  for  the  Jewish  people  aa  a  whole,  **  But  then  (viz,,  when 
all  the  Gentiles  shall  have  entered),  will  the  whole  spiritual  Israel, 
made  up  of  Jews  and  Gentiles,  be  blessed.  The  utter  iiTelevancy  of 
this  last  sentence  must  be  apparent  to  every  one  ;  it  is  only  when 
applied  to  the  fleshly  Israel  that  the  language  acquires  a  meaning. 
Ammon,  Beiche,  and  Kdllner  acknowledge  this,  indeed,  but  sup- 
pose that  the  prophecy  has  received  no  fulfilment ;  as  if  the  history 
of  the  people  of  Israjsl  to  this  day  did  not  preach  aloud  that  it  is 
yet  to  receive  its  fulfilment,  Benecbe,  without  any  ground,  trans- 
fers this  fulfilment  wholly  into  the  next  world  ;  the  portion  of  truth 
which  may  lie  in  this  idea  will  forthwith  come  out  more  distinctly. 
The  first  CLuestion  which  occurs,  on  our  attempting  to  ascertain 
more  exactly  the  sense  of  this  remarkable  prophetic  expression  is — 
what  does  the  apostle  wish  to  bo  understood  by  all  Israel  (wof 
'IfTpffi^A)  ?  Does  he  mean  all  the  individuals  who  ever  belonged  to 
the  fleshly  Israel  ?  and  consequently,  among  them,  Judas  Iscariot, 
Absalom,  and  all  the  cut-off  branches  ?  It  might  seem  so,  accord- 
ing to  vers,  15  and  23,  where  the  possibility  of  engrafting  is  declared 
with  respect  to  those  who  have  been  cut  off,  i.  e.,  the  reprobate. 
This  is  also  strongly  favoured  by  ver,  11,  where  it  is  expressly  stated 
that  the  design  was  not  that  they  should  utterly  fall,  but  that  they 
should  be  stirred  to  emulation.  But  the  k^kuvoi.,  they  also,  only 
means  the  Jews  regarded  as  a  whole,  in  opposition  to  the  Gentiles, 
but  not  the  single  individuals  of  the  nation  who  had  contracted  es- 
pecial guilt.  If  all  individuals  were  one  day  to  be  made  blessed, 
there  would,  as  has  been  remarked  already,  be  an  essential  untruth 
in  Paul's  grief  (ix.  3);  and  so  too  in  the  separation  between  the 
spiritual  and  the  fleshly  Israel  (ix,  6),  since  in  that  case  the  whole  of 
Israel  would  be  spiritual,  only  that  this  character  would  not  be  de- 
veloped in  some  until  a  later  time.  Or  (2),  does  "  all  Israel,"  signify 
*  lie  positivenesa  with  which  Luther  asserta  the  impossibility  of  the  conTeraion  of 
the  Jews  is  remarkable.  He  aaja,  among  otliec  tMnga :  "  A  Jewish  heart  is  30  stock- 
atone-deril-iron-hard,  that  in  no  wise  can  it  be  moved ;  they  are  yoapg  devils ;  damned 
to  hell;  to  convert  these  devil'B-brats  (as  some  fondly  ween  out  of  the  Epistio  to  the  Ro- 
mans), is  impossible."  From  this,  as  from  other  expressions,  it  is  manifest  that  the  iioowl- 
edge  of  the  last  events  of  the  world's  history  was  a  province  closed  against  the  great 
Rdbrmer. 
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ODly  those  Jews  who  live  in  tho  last  days,  so  that  we  must  suppose 
all  earlier  generations  oi'  the  people  of  Israel  excluded  from  bliss  ? 
If  so,  the  history  of  Israel  since  Christ's  coming  would  be  like  the 
forty  years  ia  the  wilderness,  only  that,  as  the  space  of  time  is 
greater,  the  repetition  also  would  be  on  a  larger  scale.  In  the  one 
case,  it  was  necessary  that  the  old  generation  should  utterly  die  out, 
in  order  to  make  room  for  a  new  ;  in  this  case,  it  would  be  necessary 
that  a  whole  series  of  generations  should  die  off,  in  order  more  and 
more  to  gather  together  the  scattered  seeds  of  a  better  life,  and  at 
length  to  exhibit  them  united  in  the  last  generation,  as  in  a  matured 
fruit ;  in  hke  manner,  as  we  see  in  the  patriarchs  of  the  nation,  that 
of  Abraham's  descendants  his  son  Isaac  alone  (and  not  Ishmael)  could 
be  regarded  as  the  transmitter  of  the  holy  life,  and  of  Isaac  in  turn, 
only  his  son  Jacob,  not  Esau  ;  while,  on  the  othgr  hand,  of  Jacob's, 
all  his  twelve  sons  form  the  pillars  of  Israel.  But  the  Christian 
spirit  is  opposed  to  this  presentation,  on  the  ground  that,  according 
to  it,  tho  one  saved  generation  would  not  stand  in  any  proportion  to 
the  many  who  perished,  while  yet  the  loss  of  salvation  would  not 
appear  as  caused  by  any  personal  guilt  of  the  latter,  by  their  resist- 
ance to  grace.  Rather  the  apostle  uncLuestionably  means,  that  the 
remnant  according  to  the  election  of  grace  (Xujijta  ko-t'  knXoyfiv  x^- 
QiTo^,  xi.  5),. is  to  be  conceived  of  as  existing  in  the  nation  at  every 
period  of  time,  Israel  would  have  ceased  to  be  Israel  if  this  had 
been  utterly  wanting  in  any  generation.  Consequently,  we  can  only 
understand  the  prophecy  in  such  a  sense  that  all  those  members  of 
the  Israelitish  people  who  ever  belonged  to  the  true  XeTfi,[ia  attain 
salvation  ;  at  the  end  of  the  world,  assuredly,  the  people  will  enter 
in  a  mass  into  the  kingdom  of  Uod,  but  even  then  too  there  will  be 
no  want  of  such  individuals  as  are  Israelites  after  the  flesh  only. 
But  all  the  better  persons  of  the  earlier  generations,  who  remained 
in  ignorance  of  Christ  without  guilt  of  their  own,  and  yet  led  their 
lives  in  sincere  iiilfilment  of  the  law,  true  repentance,  and  firm  faith 
in  the  Messiah,  whom  they  had  been  taught  to  look  foi^-(as  is 
doubtless  to  be  supposed  of  many  Jews  in  all  ages) — these  will  be 
dealt  with  like  those  who  Kved  before  the  coming  of  Christ,  and  who 
learn  in  the  next  life  to  know  that  which  here  they  knew  not ;  in 
like  manner  as  pious  heathens  also,  who  had  no  means  of  becoming 
acquainted  with  Oiirist,  will  there  find  a  possibility  of  laying  hold 
on  him  as  their  Saviour.  Thus  the  fiflfilment  of  the  prophecy  is  in 
truth  to  be  partly  transferred  to  the  nest  world,  and  this  is  the 
truth  which  is  contained  in  Benecke's  view.  But  in  this  sense  Paul 
could  with  propriety  speak  of  wn?  'JapuTjX,  since  those  who  forfeit 
salvation  do  not  really  belong  at  all  to  the  Israel  of  God  (ix.  6),  It 
is  indeed  certain  that  the  apostle  did  not  imagine  the  fulfilment  of 
this  prophecy  to  be  so  distant  as  experience  baa  shewn  it  to  be  ;  still 
Vol.  IV.— 9 
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it  has  been  already  observed  {on  ver.  14)  that  neither  did  Paul  con- 
ceive it  to  be  quite  close  at  hand,  as  if  it  might  take  place  in  his 
own  lifetime  ■  he  did  not  know  the  time  of  Christ's  second  coming 
(Acts  1  7)  but  hoped  that  wliich  they  longed  for  would  soon  come 
to  pass  The  greater  or  lesa  length  of  the  interval,  however,  does 
not  in  any  way  affect  the  substance  of  the  view  ;  if  there  were  but 
a  smgle  generation  between,  still  the  question  always  arises  bow  this 
one  IS  to  be  regarded  ;  and  it  cannot  be  answered  otherwise  than  as  it 
has  been,  smce  there  is  nothing  to  warrant  us  in  supposing  that  the 
generation  either  attains  salvation  without  exception,  or  perishes 
without  exception.  The  expressjon  a^pij-  o^,  consequently,  is  meant 
merely  to  indicate  the  terra  at  which  the  salvation  of  Israel  will 
come  to  pass,  without  more  particularly  defining  the  time.  The 
coming  in  of  the  fulness  of  the  Gentiles  (viz.,  into  the  kingdom  of 
God),  is,  however,  no  less  a  difficulty  than  the  determining  of  to^ 
'lapa-^X.  Are  we,  under  this  phrase,  to  understand  aU  Grentiles  who 
ever  lived  or  will  live,  without  exception  ?*  This,  again,  cannot 
possibly  be  the  apostle's  meaning,  since  in  ch.  i.  be  had  represented 
them  as  so  deeply  sunk,  and  nowhere  intimates  that  all  will  allow 
themselves  to  be  brought  to  repentance.  Or  is  itxmly  all  the  Gen- 
tiles who  shall  be  alive  at  the  time  of  Christ's  second  coming  ?  If 
so,  how  should  the  better-minded  of  the  earlier  heathens  (ii.  14,  26, 
27)  have  ofifended,  who,  without  guilt  of  their  own,  knew  nothing  of 
the  way  of  salvation  ?  And  how  can  we  reconcile  with  this  the 
statement,  which  is  continually  repeated  in  Scripture  (comp,  on 
Matth.  xxiv,),  that  just  at  the  time  of  the  second  advent,  sin  will 
be  exceedingly  powerful  among  men  ?  That  every  individual  should 
be  won  to  the  truth  by  the  preaching  of  the  gospel  among  the  Gen- 
tiles, is  in  itself  unlikely,  a,nd  contradicts  Scripture,  which  represents 
the  gospel  as  preached  to  them  for  a  witness  unto  them.  (Matth. 
xxiv.  14.)  The  elect  among  the  Gentiles,  therefore,  can  alone  be 
meant.  But  why  does  Paul  choose  for  this  meaning  the  word  ttA^- 
pwfMi,  which  may  also  signify  the  whole  aggregate  body  ?  (Comp. 
on  ver.  12.)  It  is  that  here  again  he  may  retain  the  idea  of 
the  supplying  of  a  deficiency.!  The  gap  caused  by  the  unfaith- 
fulness of  many  Israelites  will  be  filled  up  by  a  corresponding 
number  of  the  Gentiles,  who  enter  into  the  higher  calling  of  those 
fallen  ones.     In  God's  kingdom,  all  is  role  and  order;  and  thus 

*  According  to  Eev.  ss.  8,  there  are  still  heatheua  even  in  the  kingdom  of  God,  who 
lu^  led  aatray  by  Gog  and  Magog ;  tlias  all  haatlieEs  oacnot  become  Ciiristiaus. 

■  "I-  It  is  similarly  taken  by  Beagel,  who  rightly  reEdera  it  supplemeaivm.  Su,  too, 
Btier,  who  refere  to  John  x.  16,  xi,  63;  and  remackB  that  the  coaversion  of  .the  Gentiles 
will  not  fiiUy  flourieh  until  forwarded  by  the  activity  of  the  converted  Israelites.  (Corap. 
Ia.ii.  8,lEri.  19,  aeq.;  Zeehar.  viii.  20,  seq. ;  Mic  v.  1.)  Compare,  also,  Justin  Martyr, 
Apol.  ii.  p.  83,  ed.  Sylburg.,  who  in  iilce  maaaer  expresses  the  idea  of  a  number  of  the 
Gentiles  which  ia  to  he  filled  up  by  degrees. 
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eren  the  number  of  his  saints  is  coimted  t  (1  Oor.  xiv.  33.)  The 
explanation  of  ver.  32  will  shew  how  that  verse  is  reconciled  with 
this  interpretation. 

(Mvtrnjpiov  means  not  something  which  in  itself  cannot  be  known 
but  something  which  [as  being  the  free  counsel  of  Grod]  cannot  be 
discovered  by  man.  Thus  the  calling  of  the  Gentiles  is  also  called 
HvoT^piov.  (1  Cor.  XV.  51 ;  Ephes.  i.  9  ;  iii.  3).— n«^  £avT^  4^6vi- 
(loq  elvai  answers  io-'-'ij.^,  b=h  (Prov.  iii.  7).— The  n-wpwoif,  harden- 
irtg,  (comp.  on  ver.  7)  here  appears  in  so  far  an  act  of  grace,  as  it 
withdraws  knowledge  from  the  people  until  the  suitable  moment  for 
their  conversion.  If  the  Jews  had  resisted  salvation  with  their  eyes 
open,  their  guilt  would  have  been  far  greater  than  in  the  actual  case. 
"Axpi.<;  ov  can,  of  course,  signify  only  the  litmt  until  the  entrance  of 
the  Gfentiles  shall  be  complete,  not  the  continuance  of  their  enter- 
ing through  aU  ages. — 'A.rtb  fdpov^  ia  not  to  be  joined  with  Trwpwoif,  as 
if  the  hardening  were  partial,  but  with  Israd;  as  many  Jews  be- 
came believers,  this  addition  was  necessary.  Glockler  is  mistaken 
in  his  interpretation  of  the  passage — "  Hardening  came  on  the  peo- 
ple of  Israel  from  a  portion  of  it ;"  viz.,  from  those  who  lived  in  our 
Lord's  day — i.  e.,  a  part  brought  guilt  on  the  whole ;  dnb  jiepw^ 
must  be  the  opposite  to  7ra<:  'lapaijX. — Ovrw  is  to  be  taken  as  mean- 
ing "  such  circumstances  having  arisen.") 

Vers.  26,  27. — ^For  the  confirmation  of  this  hope  Paul  now  again 
refere  to  a  prophecy  of  the  Old  Testament.  He  (luotes  freely  from 
memory,  and  thus  again  blends  two  passages  (Isaiah  lix.  20  and 
xxvii.  9).  Hence  no  stress  is  to  be  laid  on  the  variations  from  the 
original  and  the  LSX.  The  apostle  was  concerned  only  with  the 
leading  idea,  that,  according  to  the  Old  Testament,  a  deliverance 
is  to  be  expected  for  Israel^—  an  idea  which  is,  in  fact,  expressed  in 
both  passages.  That  Paul  regards  Christ  aione  as  the  person  who 
accomplishes  this  deliverance  of  Israel,  and  does  not  suppose  (as  some 
enthusiasts  have  fancied)  that  at  the  end  of  time  a  further  special 
Redeemer  is  to  come  for  Israel— rec|;uires  no  proof.  The  circum- 
stance that  here  his  coming  is  represented  as  future,  whereas  Jesus 
had  already  performed  his  work  when  Paul  wrote,  is  easily  explained 
by  considering  it  as  intended  to  express  that  the  easperience  of  this 
redemption  through  Christ,  before  which  it  cannot  be  said  to  have 
acquired  its  reality  for  them,  is/jriwre  for  the  Israelites. 

(Instead  of  ^k  I,iiAv,  the  LXX.  have  eveicsv  Sdiv,  from  the  He- 
brew i^=!t^.  Paul  probably  had  in  his  mind  such  passages  as  Pe.  xiv. 
9,  where  i^=:im  is  found.  The  title  fjv6ii£vog  answers  to  iNSi,  a  well- 
known  Jewish  designation  of  the  Messiah,  which  is  the  same  in  idea 
with  ij(^Tijp.~~ALa6^K7j  Trap'  liiov  points  to  the  fact  that  the  covenant 
proceeds  from  God,  and  is  founded  in  his  grace.) 

Vers.  28,  29. — After  this  full  statement,  the  apostle  is  now  able 
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to  recur  to  the  fandamental  idea,  that  the  Israelites,  consequently, 
although  hy  resistance  to  the  gospel  they  had  put  themselves  into 
a  position  of  enmity,  must  yet  ever  continue  to  he  regarded  as 
friends  hy  the  heliever,  for  the  sake  of  their  fathers  in  whom  they 
were  called — a  relation  which  cannot  be  done  away  with  by  their 
unfaithfulness.  In  these  verses  there  is  a  contrast  between  siayji- 
XioVj  gospel,  and  tK-loy^,  election,  and  again,  between  6i'  ijta^,  for 
your  sakes,  and  6id  roiig  Ttaripag,/or  the  fathers'  sokes.  The  former 
of  these  contrasts  of  course  regards  the  gospel  in  connexion  with 
the  resistance  to  it  which  proceeds  from  the  Jews,  and  the  &KXoy/j 
with  tlie  grace  of  Grod  which  keeps  them  upright.  In  the  word  did 
the  signification  "  with  respect  to"  is  primarily  to  be  kept  to,  Tho 
v^tf,  consequently,  are  to  be  conceived  of  as  Gentiles,  the  fathers 
as  the  true  Israel,  so  that  in  these  words  are  signified  the  two  divis- 
ions of  mankind  according  to  the  fundamental  idea  of  the  Theoc- 
racy, But  when  the  election  is  traced  back  to  the  fathers,  the  idea 
comes  out  that  the  posterity  are  regarded  as  included  in  the  ances- 
tors. (Comp.  particulars  at  Eom,  v.  12  ;  Heb.  vii.  9.)  If  individ- 
uals were  absolutely  isolated,  the  children  would  have  no  connexion 
with  the  fathera.  The  important  point  in  these  verses,  however,  is 
the  question  whether  here  (ver.  29)  the  doctrine  of  irresistible  grac& 
do  not  appear  to  be  expressed.  We  must,  indeed,  allow  that  Holy 
Scripture  does  not  contain  any  passage  from  which  that  doctrine 
might  be  deduced  with  greater  plausibility  than  from  this,  taken  in 
combination  with  ver.  32.  But  even  here  it  is  easy  to  shew  the  un- 
tenableness  of  such  an  inference.  The  Divine  calling  is  not  to  be 
thought  of  except  as  united  with  Gfod's  omniscience,  by  which  he 
knows  the  non-resistance  of  the  elect ;  he  does  not,  therefore,  force 
the  resisting  will,  since  there  is  no  such  will,  but  he  does  according 
to  his  pleasure  in  those  hearts  which  give  themselves  up  to  him. 
But  if  it  should  be  said  that  there  is  in  all  men  a  certain  resistance 
to  grace,  as  sinful  beings,  and  therefore  it  can  only  be  the  power  of 
grace  that  overcomes  this  resistance  in  the  elect ;  that  hence,  wa 
must  either  suppose,  if  there  be  any  eternal  damnation,  that  G-od 
by  a  decree  does  not  suffer  grace  to  become  powerful  enough  in  tho 
damned  to  overcome  their  resistance,  or  else  we  must  suppose  an 
universal  restoration,  as  many  of  the  later  writers  have  been  led  by 
ver,  32  to  imagine  ;  but  that,  in  any  case,  tho  Divine  grace  as  the 
workingof  the  Almighty  is  to  be  conceived  of  as  irresistible — if,  I  say, 
such  a  conclusion  were  proposed,  it  may  be  met  as  follows,  from  a 
scriptural  point  of  view,  and  on  scriptural  principles.  The  Almighty 
and  Allwise  God,  who  has  once  created  man  with  a  capacity  of  re- 
sisting his  will,  cannot  contradict  himself,  as  would  be  the  case  if 
he  should /orce  the  resisting  will  of  the  creature  to  a  conformity  with 
his  own.     Hence  results  the  operation  of  grace  for  every  man  ac- 
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cording  to  the  measure  of  the  position  in  wliicli  he  stands,  so  that 
there  always  remains  for  every  one  a  possibility  of  resisting  the  ope- 
rations of  grace  which  come  to  Mm.  This  agency  of  G-od  is,  in  the 
passage  under  consideration,  understood  only  in  combination  with 
his  omniscience,  by  meana  of  which  God  knows  from  everlasting 
those  individuals  who  compose  the  true  Israel  as  persons  who  do  not 
hinder  the  power  of  creative  grace  -which  visits  them.*^ 

(The  a;opicifiaTa  are  the  several  manifestations  of  xM'^<  which 
Word  would  suit  the  place  equally  well ;  we  are,  of  course,  not  to 
thint  of  the  extraordinary  gifts  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  Klijat^,  on 
the  other  hand,  is  the  Divine  agency  by  -which  the  grace  which 
dwells  eternally  in  God  visits  man  in  time.  And  this  relation 
of  the  two  expressions,  explains  the  circumstance  that  nXijaig  stands 
second  :  if  the  extraordinary  gifts  of  the  Holy  G-host  were  meant, 
KXJiai^  must  of  course  stand  first.— The  only  other  passage^  of 
'the  New  Testament  where  the  form  AiisraiiiXifog  is  found  is  2 
€or.  vii.  10.  In  profane  Greek  it  is  of  very  frequent  occur- 
rence.) 

Vers.  30,  31.— The  general  principle  which  has  jast  been  de- 
clared is  now  established  equally  with  respect  to  Gentiles  (who  are 
again  exclusively  and  expressly  addressed),  and  Jews,  so  that  Di- 
vine grace  forms  the  Israel  of  God  alike  from  Jews  and  Gentiles. 
But  if  the  unbelief  of  the  Jews  were  the  occasion  of  the  calling  of 
the  Gentiles,  it  yet  will  not  in  turn  be  the  apostacy  of  the  Gentiles 
that  is-to  cause  the  restoration  of  Jews  ;  for  an  universal  falling 
away  of  the  Gentile  world  k,  according  to  ver.  25,  inconceivable  ; 
but,  on  the  contrary,  the  G«ntile  world's  experience  of  God's  mercy 
will  soften  the  heart  of  Israel  also  to  emulation  of  its  example. 
(Comp.  on  X.  19  ;  xi.  14,) 

(In  d-nEideiv  and  dmiBEia  the  notions  of  disobedience  and  un- 
belief  interpenetrate  each  other ;  the  latter  is  properly  deviation 

*  IhB  Editor  deems  it  proper,  here,  oaoe  for  all,  to  state  his  dissent  from  Olahau- 
Bfln's  explanatton  of  tlie  profoimd  ciuestLona  here  presented.  He  cannot  accept  the 
author's  solution  of  the  relation  of  Divine  graoo  to  human  salvation.  He  does  not  believe 
that  the  turning-point  in  election  is  God's  foreknowledge  of  tte  non-resistance  of  his 
grace  on  the  part  of  the  elect.  He  believes  tliot  there  is  no  antecedent  difference  between 
those  -who  accept  the  grace  of  God  and  thoae  -who  reject  it.  Those  who  are  saved  are 
subdued  by  the  power  {whether  called  irresistible  or  not)  of  Divine  grace,  yet  without  any 
infiiugenient  of  their  free  agenoj,  and  those  who  refuse  it  might  in  like  manner,  with 
preoisely  the  same  ease  {as  in  every  case  it  is  the  work  of  Otnuipotenca)  be  eonatrained, 
if  it  were  the  Divine  pleasure  to  do  so.  Any  other  view  than  this  makes  salvation,  after 
all,  dependent  on  the  will  of  the  creature,  and  embarrasses  the  subjeot  with  inexplicable 
diffioulties.  True,  indeed,  to  these  spiritual  and  miraculous  workings  God  brings,  bo  fax 
as  may  be,  Uie  support  of  natural  agencies,  and  hence,  to  a  certain  extent,  there  was 
doubtless  brought  about  a  gradual  preparedness  of  tho  Gentile  world,  ftir  the  reception 
of  the  gospel ;  yet  no  such  preparedness  as  rendered  the  communieation  of  faith  less  im- 
xnediately  and  omnipotently  Divine. — [K. 
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irom  true  obedience  towards  G-od.**  The  dative,  t^  d,T:nee(a  h,  of 
course,  to  be  taken  in  tbe  sense  of  "  by  occasion  of  their  unbelief"— 
The  attempt  to  connect  vi>,e.TB(,a  eMsi  with  ^neidTiaav  is  q^uite  inad- 
missible, if  there  were  no  other  reason  than  that  the  unbelief  of  the 
Jews  did  not  foUow  hut  preceded  tbe  deception  of  the  Gentilea.— In 
■  yer.  31,  ifisTEpi^  iXhi,  is  to  be  taken  passively  "  through  God's  sheiff- 
mg  you  mercy,"  not  actively,  "through  your  practising  mercy." 
For,  according  to  ver.  11,  Paul  means  to  say,  "  Your  reception  ia 
intended  to  provoke  Israel  to  jealousy,  in  order  that  it  also  may  lay 
bold  on  tho  salvation  which  ia  in  Christ."— The  insertion  o£vvv  or 
voTspov  before  iXsriBiiai  is  a  mere  correction  of  tbe  transcribers,  which 
varied  according  as  they  imagined  the  future  conversion  of  tbe  Jews 
to  be  near  or  more  remote.) 

Ver.  32.— Tbe  whole  statement  is  at  length  concluded  with  a 
deeply  significant  declaration,  in  which  the  whole  history  of  the 
world  is  represented  as  the  act  of  God,  without  prejudice  to  the 
freedom  of  man.  Sin,  itself  must  become  a  foil  to  that  which  is 
good  and  beautiful ;  it  turns  love  into  grace,  and  grace  into  mercy. 
Sin  (in  its  outward  determinate  form),  no  less  than  mercy— all  is  tbe 
act  of  God,  tbe  all-sufficient.  Tbe  limits,  however,  which  in  the 
apostle's  nund  are  set  to  this  sublime  declaration,  are  exceeded  by 
those  among  the  later  interpreters  (especiaUy  Eeicbe,  Kollner,  and 
Glockler),  who  understand  the  words  ol  Trdvrsg  to  relate  to  all  indi- 
viduals of  the  Jews  and  Gentiles.  This  word  stands  in  direct  con- 
tra,diction  to  the  plain  statements  of  Paul,  that  all  are  not  the 
children  of  faith  (ix.  6);  moreover,  the  article  before  7!-aVref|- forbids 
us  to  suppose  60,  shewing,  as  it  does,  that  we  are  not  to  think  of 
the  absolute  total  of  the  individuals  who  compose  mankind,  but  of 
that  aggregate  of  the  elect  among  Jews  and  Gentiles,  which  bad 
previously  been  indicated.  And  lastly,  tbe  words  tva  tov?  Trdvrac 
iXe^a^,  that  he  may  have  mercy  on  aU,  should  at  all  events  be  un- 
derstood as  signifying  the  Divine  purpose  only,  like  other  passages 
which  declare  the  universality  of  grace  (1  Tim.  ii.  4  ;  2  Pet.  iii.  9  - 
1  John  ii.  2),  without  giving  us  to  suppose  that  this  purpose  takes 
effect  in  the  case  of  every  individual.  Since,  then,  Paul  teaches,  in 
the  strongest  terms  that  salvation  is  not  m  fact  attained  by  every 

*  Paul  docs  not  intsDd  in  this  place  to  treat  of  the  origin  of  nnbahef  among  the 
heathen,  but  only  of  i,be  foci  Hence  there  was  no  need  for  Eengel's  observaljon,  "  Incra- 
dulitaa  oadit  etiam  in  eos  qui  ipai  non  audirere  rerbum  Dei ;  quia  tamen  primitua  id  in 
patriaroliis,  Adanio,  Moacho,  Buseeperant."  It  is  simpler  to  say  that,  as  through  then- 
fell  in  Adam  they  were  sinners,  ho  too  wore  they  nnbelievera. 

t  Comp  the  Comm.  on  John  lii.  33.  I  would  remark,  further,  that  iu  the  exposition 
of  Bit  e  not  given  prominenoa  1c  the  ckcumsEanoe  that  there  too  it  ia  the 

pa  d  h   efea  that  ia  spoken  of.    We  may  say  that  in  thai  place  the  subject 

la  rsal  y      tbe  teorlmgs  of  gntce,  butnottiie  salvation  of  all;  i.  e- not  lie  ac- 

tnal   esul 
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individual  of  mankind  {2  Thess.  i.  9),  tlie  interpretation  of  this  pas- 
sage which  has  been  noticed,  can  be  regarded  only  as  erroneous, 
Stier,  among  later  writers,  rightly  declares  himself  to  the  same 
effect.  The  parallel  passage,  Ual  iii.  22,^  speaks  decidedly  in  favour 
of  our  interpretation.  It  is  there  said  ovviicXetaEv  ^  ypatprj  to.  ndvra 
{mo  AfiopTiaVj  Iva  ^  iTtayysXia  ^«'  -nlarmg  'Irjami Xpiarov  Sod^  rolg  nio~ 
TBvQvaijthe  Scriptwe  concluded  all  things  under  sin.  etc.  Thus, 
although  the  apostle  had  in  the  former  part  of  the  verse  taken  a 
more  extensive  conception  of  the  whole,  so  that  even  the  creation 
may  be  understood  as  comprehended  in  it,*  stiU  in  the  latter  part 
he  restricts  the  salvation  to  those  who  ielieve;  but  that  all  the  indi- 
viduals of  mankind,  without  exception,  will  beheve,  is  assuredly  not 
Paul's  meaning,  since  in  2  Thess,  iii.  2  he  saya  expressly,  oi  yap 
TvdvTOiv  ^  w((7T(f,  for  not  all  haVefmth,  and  in  2  Tim.  iii.  1,  seq.,  he 
particularly  describes  the  manner  in  which  very  many  give  them- 
selves  whoUy  up  to  sin,  and  fall  away  again  from  the  faith  which 
they  had  acknowledged, 

(The  expression  avyK,Xslei.v  is  based  on  the  metaph&r  of  a  prison, 
in  which  those  whose  guilt  is  alike  are  shut  up  together.  E/f  a-rrelr- 
deiav  denotes  the  element  to  which  men  are  thereby  made  over  ; 
while  in  Gal.  iii,  22,  inb  ditaprlav  denotes  sin  as  the  hard  master,  to 
■whose  service  shiners  must  be  subject.  The  whole  passage,  however, 
represents  G-od,  not  as  the  author  of  sin,  through  whose  influence 
and  counsel  it  is  generated,  but  as  one  who  distributes  in  equal 
measures  the  evil  which  has  been  generated  by  the  abused  free-will 
of  the  creature,  in  order  to  afford  a  possibility  of  salvation  to  all  who 
do  not  resist.) 

Ver.  33. — This  whole  contemplation  of  the  wonderful  ways 
of  the  Lord,  who  knows  how  to  gather  his  flock  unto  himself  ont  of 
aU  languages,  kindreds,  and  tongues,  was  assuredly  fitted  to  excite 
a  feeling  of  amazement  and  admiration.!  To  this  feeling,  then, 
the  apostle  gives  vent  in  an  exclamation,  brief,  indeed,  but  fraught 

«  D.  and  B.  read  rd  nivTii,  and  F.G,  read  iroi-Tcr,  in  Rom.  31.  33  also,  but  tbesa  viria- 
tiona  are  seemicgly  to  be  regarded  only  as  correctioas  from  Gal.  iii.lJ2,  wMoli  passage,  aa 
bang  an  important  parallel,  might  easily  inHuenoe  the  test  of  the  other. 

f  This  hold  and  powerful  flight  aeems,  however,  to  have  a  Erandation  only  on  the  sup- 
position  of  an  entire  restoration.  If  only  some,  or  bat  a  few  in  all,  are  blessed,  how  ia 
God's  wisdom  to  become  manifest  m  the  result  7  tat  if  all  become  saved,  without  preju- 
i^ee  to  free-will  and  justice,  this,  assuredly,  appears  as  a  miracle  of  God.  The  doctrine  of' 
a  restoration  has  very  many  passages  of  Paul's  epistles  apparently  hi  its  favour.  [Yet  thia  ■ 
only  by  remote  and  uncertain  infereace,  and  surely  not  to  be  reUed  on  against  the  nu- 
merous and  express  testimonies  against  it  It  is  difSoult  in  the  present  case  to  see  the 
justice  of  OMauseh's  remarfc  The  apoatle'a  admiration  is  called  forth  by  those  wonder- 
M  dealings  of  God  by  which  he  first  makes  the  infidehty  of  the  Jews  the  occasion  of  the 
admisaon  of  the  Gentiles,  and  their  reception  agaiu  provocative  of  a  salutary  and  life- 
bringing  joaloosy  among  the  Jews.  The  doctrine  of  a  universal  restoration  does  not  seem, 
at  all  in  the  apostle's  thoughts.]— [K. 
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with  profound  emotion  and  lofty  thoughts.  If,  however,  jSdeo? 
nXovTov  be  taken  as  one  notion  (according  to  the  usual  explanation), 
then  that  very  attribute  of  God  is  wanting  which,  from  the  context, 
we  must  expect  to  find  mentioned  before  all  others — that  of  com- 
passionate love.  There  is  something  so  distressing  in  this  want, 
that  we  decide  with  Griockler  in  favour  of  understanding  nXovrog  to 
mean  riches  of  mercy— of  love.  In  this  there  is  no  difficulty  what- 
evei',  since  Paul  speais  directly  of  nXoiJTog  XpiuroiJ  (Eph.  iii,  8  ; 
Phil.  iv.  19),  which  can  only  be  understood  of  his  grace;  and  since, 
besides,  in  the  idea  of  love  there  is  involved  an  intimation  of  its 
overflowing,  rich  character,  which  estabhshes  a  natural  connexion 
between  love  and  spiritual  riches.  Add  to  this,  that  the  clauses 
which  follow  correspond  exactly,  in  a  reversed  order,  to  the  three 
attributes.  The  words  "  how  unsearchable,"  etc.,  refer  to  "  knowl- 
edge," "  for  who  hath  known,"  etc.,  to  "  wisdom,"  and  lastly,  "  who 
hath  iiret  given  to  him,"  to  the  mere  grace,  which  gives  where  there 
^  is  no  desert.  Nay,  further,  in  ver.  36,  the  three  prepositions  ^f,  dtd, 
and  sl(;  point  back  to  the  three  characteristics  mentioned  in  ver,  33. 
Eeiche's  remark,  that  if  three  genitives  were  to  be  connected  with 
Pddog,  there  ought  also  to  be  «ai  before  trXovro^,  or  that  which  stands 
before  ao^^iag  should  ho  wanting,  is  without  significance.  For,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  fact  that  the  sai  before  aoiptag  is  wanting  in  some 
MSS.,  we  have  no  ground  for  supposing  that  there  raust  necessarily 
have  been  a  triple  not  in  this  place  ;  it  would  be  necessary  only  if  it 
had  the  sense  of  as  well  .  .  ..as  also  ;  but  here  we  may  take  it  as 
merely  a  connecting  particle,  like  the  Hebrew  ;,  so  that  the  passage 
resembles  Matth.  xxvi.  59  ;  Eph.  iv.  6.) 

(2o^ia  is  God's  knowledge  of  the  pwrposes,  yvuimp  his  knowledge 
of  the  nature  of  things. — 'Avetepevvip-o;  is  not  found  elsewhere  in 
the  New  Testament,  but  AcLuila  uses  it,  Prov.  xxv.  3,  for  -ijth  ■)■^N. — 
'Ave^iXviaaTo^  occurs  again,  Eph.  iii.  8,  and  in  the  LXX.  version  of 
Job  V,  9,  ix,  10. — Kpipara  and  6doi  signify  the  utterances  of  God's  will 
in  as  far  as  they  give  things  their  nature  and  subsistence,  while  in 
ver.  34  is  described  the  agency  of  God  in  determining  ends.) 

(Vers,  34,  35. — The  apostle  enlarges  on  the  unsearchableness  of 
God  in  words  taken  from  the  Old  Testament  {Is.  xl.  13  ;  Job  xli. 
11).  The  meaning,  of  course,  is  only  that  no  creature  can  pene~ 
irate  into  the  counsel  of  God ;  but,  doubtless,  God  himself  may, 
by  revelation  of  himself,  give  glimpses  into  his  ways.  The  words 
T(f  TrpoeduKEj'  avT^j  however,  are  in  every  respect  to  be  taken  ab- 
solutely, inasmuch  as  the  giving  powers  of  the  creature  are  them- 
selves only  derivative ;  the  creature  has  nothing  of  its  own  but 
what  is  evil.  Grod's  gift  is  always  a  grace,  for  it  can  never  be  de- 
.served. 

(The  passage,  Job  xli.  2,  is  in  the  LXX.,  xli.  11,  and  runs  thus 
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— Tif  dvYiaT-tjasra!.  \loi  koI  iwo/isvsZ.  In  the  Hebrew,  on  the  other 
hand,  it  is  ^\^^.}.  ''5'3''"i<T  '''?i  which  exactly  agrees  with  the  sense  of 
Paul's  words.  Perhaps,  therefore,  the  apostle  translated  immedi- 
ately from  the  origiDal.  In  the  Alexandrian  MS.  of  the  LXX.,  the 
words  are  placed  at  Is.  zl.  14,  hut  as  they  are  there  altogether  want- 
ing in  the  Hebrew,  they  miist,  no  doubt,  have  been  written  by  some 
copyist  in  the  margin  of  xl  13,  and  so  have  found  their  way  into  the 
test  of  some  MS8.) 

Vcr.  36. — Paul  at  length  closes  his  sublime  doctrinal  discussion 
■with  a  doxology,  in  which  God  is  described  as  embracing  all  things'^ 
■ — as  the,  beginning,  middle,  and  end  of  all  things,  and,  conseijuently, 
of  the  believing  Israel  as  a  whole,  and  of  every  individual.  That 
these  references  are  what  is  intended  by  the  prepositions  ^f,  did,  and 
el^,  is  no  longer  questioned  by  later  writers.  But,  on  the  other  hand, 
they  continue  bhnd  to  the  fact  that  these  references  also  express  the 
relation  of  Father,  Sou,  and  Spirit.  In  an  exactly  similar  way  it  is 
eaid  of  God,  Eph,  iv.  6,  i  ^  tt  i  -navrav  «a[  d  t  a  Trairui',  Koi  i  v  -nam. 
Of  the  Father  as  the  source  of  all  being,  Ik  or  i-To  is  always  used  in 
the  New  Testament,  and  ^Tt  with  respect  to  his  absolute  power ;  of 
the  Son,  always  Std,  as  the  Eevealer  of  the  Father,  the  organ  of  his 
agency  (comp.  on  John  i.  3);  of  the  Spirit,  dg,  in  so  far  as  he  is  the 
End  to  which  the  Divine  agency  leads,  or  ^,  in  so  far  as  he  is  the 
element  which  penetrates  and  supports  all  things,  1  Cor.  viii.  6  is 
decisive  in  favour  of  this  interpretation  ;  as  there  Paul  himself  ex- 
plains ^f  ov  and  Si'  ov  of  the  Father  and  the  Son,  and  it  is  only  by 
accident  that  he  does  not  also  mention  the  Holy  Ghost.  The  only 
objection  which  might  be  advanced  is,  that  the  passages,  thus  un- 
derstood, might  favour  Sabellianism.  It  is,  indeed,  uncLuestionable 
that  the  personality  of  Father,  Son,  and  Spirit,  cannot  be  deduced 
from  these  passages,  which  witness  only  to  the  imity  of  Essence  ; 
but  if  the  personality  be  warranted  elsewhere,  such  passages  as  these 
are  no  argument  against  it,  affirming,  as  they  do,  nothing  more 
than  that  one  Divine  essence  manifests  itself  as  Father,  Son,  and 
Spirit.  Again,  Col  i.  16,  might  seem  to  bear  against  our  interpre- 
tation, as  there  the  predicates  of  the  Spirit  (el^  and  h>),  although 
not  those  of  the  Father,  are  transferred  to  the  Son.  This,  however, 
may  be  got  over  by  the  consideration,  that  the  agency  of  the  Son 
and  that  of  the  Spirit  are,  in  the  New  Testament,  not  unfrequently 
represented  as  blended  together — -the  Spirit  receives  everything 
from  the  Son  (John  svi.  14) ;  hence  also  that  which  belongs  to  the 
Spirit  may  be  ascribed  to  the  Son,  without  its  thence  following  that 
the  difference  of  personalities  in  the  Divine  being,  as  indicated  by 
prepositions,  is  not  to  be  maintained. 

•  Tholuck  aptly  ooraparea  with.  iJaia  Daate'a  address  to  God — "  Thou  in.  wtom  bH 
good,  tilings  begiu  and  end !" 
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Ildvra  elg  a'brov,  all  things  to  Mm,  might  finally  be  referred  to 
the  restoration  of  all  thinga  ;  but  in  thie  aphoristic  clause  there  is 
not  so  much  the  declaration  of  a  fact— that  all  things  shall  be 
brought  back — as  that  all  are  designed,  to  be  brought  back  to  Mm  ; 
but  whether  all  things  attain  this  destination,  this,  it  may  be  said, 
is  a  different  c[uestion.  Still,  in  this  place,  as  in  others,  the  appear- 
ance is  very  strong  in  favour  of  the  restoration.*  (Comp.  the  re- 
marks on  1  Oor.  XV.  26,  seq,) 

*  ITo  one  doubts  that  God  mates  the  wrath  of  man  to  praiae  him,  and  will  make  end- 
less Bin  and  Hufferiag  redound  to  his  glory.  The  declaration  that  "  all  things  are  to  Mm," 
no  more  proves  llial,  there  will  not  always  be  sin  in  the  univerae,  than  that  there  is  jiuw 
no  ^n  in  the  nni verse.  For  if  ain,  admitted  into  the  universe  at  all,  oaa  be  made  tribu- 
tory  to  the  Divine  glory,  it  cannot  be  proved  that  endless  sm  may  not  be  equally  bo.— FE, 
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P  A  E  T  III. 

(XII.  1— XV.  33.) 
.    THE   ETHIOAL    ESPOSITIOH. 

SECTION   L 

(XII.  1— xin.  14.) 

Exhortations  to  Love  and  Obediehce. 

The  apostle  most  appropriately  follows  np  his  detailed  doctrinal 
discuseion  with  an  ethical  part,  as  in  almost  aU  his  opistles.  As 
bloBBom  and  fruit  grow  only  from  a  sound  root,  eo  too  it  ia  only 
from  faith  in  Christ,  and  in  the  redemption  wrought  by  him,  that 
true  moral  life  proceeds.  But  from  this  faith  it  must  indeed  o/ne- 
cessity  he  produced,  as  surely  as  light  and  warmth  must  he  diffused 
where  there  is  fire.  But  if  firora  this  it  should  he  argued,  that  there- 
fore there  can  he  no  need  of  particular  moral  admonitions,  we  should 
overlook  the  perverseness  of  human  nature.  If  indeed  the  life  of 
faith  had  its  thoroughly  right  course  in  every  individual,  then,  cer- 
tainly, it  would  not  he  necessary  to  call  attention  particularly  to 
the  fruits  which  ought  to  proceed  from  it,  even  as  there  is  no  need 
of  any  special  precautions  in  order  to  make  a  generous  tree  bring 
forth  generous  fruits.  But  in  man,  changeable  as  he  is,  life  has  no 
such  physically  regulated  course.  The  disordered  relations  of  head 
and  heart  often  lead  him  to  persuade  himself  that  he  has  the  life 
of  faith,  without  really  having  it.  Hence  it  is  necessary  to  point 
to  the  fruits  of  faith,  inasmuch  as  failure  in  these  is  a  decisive 
token  of  internal  deficiency.  The  object  of  the  ethical  admoni- 
tions is  not,  therefore,  immediately  through  them  to  produce  fruit ; 
for  of  this  law  altogether  is  incapable,  even  in  its  New  Testa- 
ment form.  StiU  neither  is  their  object  the  purely  negative  one  of 
merely  forming  a  mirror,  in  which  the  reader  may  be  able  to  dis- 
cern what  he  has  not  and  is  not.  Rather  the  ethical  admonitions  of 
the  New  Testament  have  a  positive  character  which  consists  in  this, 
that,  although  they  do  not  ■work  productively  {which  nothing  can  do 
but  faith,  or  the  power  of  the  Spirit  accompanying  the  admonitions), 
yet  they  are  meant  to  arouse  the  consciousness  how  far  the  power  of 
faith  must  work  into  aU  relations  of  life,  even  the  minutest.    The 
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advanced  members  of  the  church,  therefore,  and  above  all,  the 
apostles,  have  to  shew  others  the  way  how  gradually  to  attain  to 
the  state  of  being  completely  and  throughout  pervaded  by  the 
Christian  principle. 

In  the  ethical  development  before  us,  we  must  first  direct  our 
view  to  the  plan  which  the  apostle  follows.  For  I  can  by  no  means 
accede  to  the  assertion  of  the  majority  of  expositors,  that  Paul 
has  no  plan  at  all  here,  and  merely  strings  his  exhortations  together 
without  regard  to  order  ;  father  we  should  adhere  to  the  deep 
saying  of  Hamana— "  In  the  Bible  there  is  the  same  regular  dis- 
order as  in  nature."**  In  the  first  chapter  of  this  portion,  the  apos- 
tle starts  from  the  idea  which  is  the  foundation  of  all  Christian 
morality — an  absolutely  comprehensive  consecration  of  the  whole  life. 
This  has  htimiUty  for  the  principle  which  gives  the  tone  to  the  inner 
life  (xii.  3),  and  out  of  it  are  rightly  shaped,  _/?rsf,  the  relation  of 
the  individual  Christian  to  the  church  of  God  on  earth  (xii.  ■iHS), 
according  to  faith  (-^8),  love  (9-11),  and  hope  (12-13);  and  also, 
secondly,  hia  relation  to  the  world  (xii,  14-21,)  inasmuch  as  the  prin- 
ciple teaches  him  even  to  love  and  bless  his  enemies.  And  this  general 
relation  of  the  Christian  to  the  world  finds  its  especial  application 
in  his  position  towards  the  government,  ■which  as  such  always  stands 
without  the  church,  inasmuch  as  it,  from  the  very  constitution  of 
the  social  body,  can  only  represent  the  law,  and  not  the  gospel.  In 
Bubmitting  to  the  ruling  power,  therefore,  the  believer  submits  to 
the  Divine  law  itself,  and  his  submission  to  both  is  eq^ually  without 
exception  (xiii.  1-7).  But,  again,  this  obedience  to  the  Divine  or- 
dinance has  its  root  in  nothing  else  than  love,  which  is  the  fulfilling 
of  the  law,  to  which  the  time  of  the  Messiah  urgently  warns  us  to 
devote  ourselves,  since  now  the  night  is  past  and  the  day  has 
dawned  ;  for  which  cause,  also,  the  believer  is  bound  to  waUi  as  a 
child  of  light,  and  has  before  him  the  task  of  quelhng  all  the  worts 
of  the  flesh  (xiii,  8-14),  The  apostle  takes  this  last  turn  with  a 
prospective  regard  to  what  follows  in  ch,  xiv.,  where  he  has  to  deal 
■with  an  error  opposite  to  the  indulgence  of  the  flesh,  viz.,  with  false 
asceticism. 

§  17.  Of   Love. 

(511.  1-21.) 

The  apcatle  sets  out  with  the  idea  of  an  entire  devotion,  i.  e.,  of- 
fering up  of  one's-self  to  God,  as  the  fundamental  moral  principle 
of  the  Christian,  (renunciation  of  vice  being  the  fundamental  moral 

*  Compare  the  JEStractive  Basay  by  Stier — "Die  goheimere  Ord!iuag"(in  liia  "  An- 
denCungon  fur  glaubiges  Sahril'tveratSudnias,"  Knnigsljei^,  1324,  p.  33,  aeq.) 
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principle  of  the  man  who  lives  under  the  law).  The  motive  of  this 
is  the  mercy  of  G-od  (manifested  in  Chi-ist),  which  must  call  forth  a 
return  of  love  ;  and  the  devotion  is  represented  as  ahsoluto,  inaa- 
mucli  as  it  extends  even  to  the  body — thua  presupposing  the  devo- 
tion of  spirit  and  soul.  It  is  only  in  this  absolute  entireness  that 
devotion  to  G-od  has  a  meaning  and  signiflcancy,  or  is  a  XarpEia 
XoytKfj,  rational  service  ;  the  Lord  of  all  reqtiires  every  man  to  give 
his  all. 

(The  ovv  is  immediately  connected  with  xi.  36,  but,  in  so  far  as 
this  verse  is  a  summing-up  of  the  whole  preceding  argument  [espe- 
cially from  ix.  1],  it  is  also  connected  with  the  whole  of  what  pre- 
cedes.— Sufiffi,  body,  is  not  chosen  because  it  suits  better  with  the 
notion  of  a  sacrifice,  or  even  because  it  stands  by  synecdoche  for  the 
whole  man  according  to  the  analogy  of  the  Hebrew  c^v,  but  in  order 
to  extend  the  idea  of  Christian  sanctification  even  to  the  lowest 
power  of  human  nature.— In  the  idea  of  sacriiico  is  indicated  the 
spiritual  prieslJtood  of  the  Christian  [comp.  at  1  Pet.  ii.  9],  which 
has  no  relation  to  the  outward  church,  but  rather  to  the  inward  life; 
the  unceasing  praying  devotion  of  the  faithful  is  the  continual  sacrifice 
which  they  present  to  God.  The  predicates  ^aoa,  dyia,  and  evapearog, 
characterize  the  nature  of  the  Christian  sacrifice  ;  even  the  Old 
Testament  required  for  sacrifice  animals  free  from  blemish  [Levit. 
sxii.  20,  Deut.  xv,  21];  how  much  more  must  the  New  Testament 
recLuire  a  pure  mind  !  The  epithet  ^iiiya,  Uvinff,  however,  is  peculiar. 
For  every  sacrifice  only  becomes  what  it  is  when  the  animal  dies  and 
sheds  its  blood  ;  but  the  Christian  life  is  an  unceasing  spiritual  de- 
votion-of  self,  a  living  sacrifice  or  self-offering, — AoytKd^  occurs  else- 
where in  the  New  Testament  only  at  1  Pet.  ii.  2,  It  is  equivalent 
to  voepog,  which,  however,  is  not  found  at  all  in  the  New  Testament,* 
although  the  substantive  vov^  is  the  usual  expression,  and  Adyof  does 
not  occur  as  synonymous  with  vmg.  The  service  of  God  is  here 
styled  rational,  as  alone  answering  to  its  ideal.  The  opposite  to  it 
is  not  that  which  is  false  [for  the  outward  sacriflces  of  the  Old  Tes- 
tament were  not  false],  but  only  that  which  is  subordinate  ;  the  Old 
Testament  institutions  are  sensible  forms  for  the  ideas.-^There  is  a 
hardness  in  the  accusative  construction,  as  it  does  not  accord  well 
with  napaoTTJaai ;  it  should  have  been  6  eari  Xoyiicrl  Xarpda.) 

Ver.  2. — The  negative  idea  is  opposed  to  the  positive  :  Be  not 
conformed  to  this  world,  in  which  good  and  evil  are  mingled,  but 
form  yourselves  after  the  pattern  of  the  absolutely  pure  heavenly 
world.  The  idea  of  man's  capability  of  formation,  of  the  reception 
into  his  inward  part  of  a  holy  or  an  unholy  image,  is,  according  to 
scriptural  principles,  closely  connected  with  the  doctrine  of  the 
Divine  image,  and  of  the  essential  character  of  the  soul.  The 
*  Tlie  paraUcl  vomex'^e  occurB  Mark  xu.  34. 
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ipv^^  lias  no  active,  creative  nature,  but  is  passive  in  its  cliaracter ; 
it  cannot  of  itself  produce  a  form,  a  shaping  of  the  being,  hut  the 
influences  which  it  receives  impress  a  form  on  it.  It  has,  however, 
the  power  of  warding  off  unholy  agencies,  and  of  giving  itself  up 
without  reserve  to  those  which,  are  holy  ;  and  this  self-surrender  is 
the  way  of  eanctiflcation. 

(On  aliiiv  ovTo^  comp.  Oomm.  vol.  i.,  p.  459,  seq. ;  alitv  fieXXuv,  i.  e., 
oh^vLoc;,  is  here  to  he  understood  as  its  opposite. — IwyxrjftaTi^eaBai  is 
also  found  at  1  Pet.  i.  14 ;  its  taeaning  is,  to  take  the  frafif^a  of 
something  else.  It  is  substantially  =  jj-eranopipovadai  ;  the  latter 
expression,  however,  hears  rather  an  internal,  the  former  an  external 
relation, — The  dvaealvwaig  tov  vo6^,  renewing  of  the  mind,  here  de- 
notes the  progressively  transforming  work  in  the  believer.  The 
vov^  itself  is  the  fii^t  object  of  this  work  ;  hut  from  it  as  a  begin- 
ning, the  whole  man,  even  to  his  body,  is  renewed.  Tit.  iii.  5  is  the 
only  other  place  where  the  subetautive  occurs ;  the  verbs  dvanaivoiji  [3 
Cor.  IV.  16  ;  Col.  iii.  10],  and  ivaKaivii;^^  [Heb.  vi.  4-6]  are  more  fre- 
quent. The  renewal  is  not  different  in  Hud  from  regeneration;  the 
latter  term,  however,  regards  the  matter  rather  as  an  act,  the  former, 
rather  as  a  con8ec[uence  of  this  act.  Eenewal  coincides  exactly 
with  sanctijication — in  which  expression,  also,  the  gradual  prevar. 
lence  of  the  new  life  is  marked.  In  dq  to  Soaifmi^Eiv  it  is  signified 
that  the  natural  man  cannot  truly  prove  the  will  of  Qod  ;  he  is 
without  the  higher  light  and  delicacy  of  moral  feeling  ;  he  can, 
consequently,  discern  God's  will  only  in  that  which  is  most  pal- 
pable.*^) 

The  first  particular  to  which  the  apostle  passes  from  his  more 
general  admonition,  is  humility,  the  peculiarly  Christian  virtue,  the 
supporter  of  all  the  rest.  Through  this  it  ia  that  each  man  ac- 
knowledges the  place  and  the  gift  allotted  to  bim,f  and  thus  makes 
possible  a  joint  operation  of  the  whole.  The  apostle  utters  this  and 
the  following  exhortations,  however,  notas  his  personal  good  wishes, 
but  by  virtue  of  his  apostolical  authority  ;  and  this  for  believers 
alone,  since  it  is  only  to  the  position  of  the  life  of  faith  that  the  in- 
etmctions  wBich  follow  are  suited.  Where  the  principle  itself  is  yet 
wanting,  no  directions  can  he  given  how  it  shall  diffuse  itself  through 
and  impregnate  all  the  relations  of  life ;  or,  at  the  utmost,  they 
can  only  effect  that  which  is  all  that  the  law  altogether  can  effect 
— the  knowledge  of  sin.     (Bom.  iii.  20.) 

(Xapif  denotes  primarily  the  apostolic  office,  but  of  course  in 

*  Augustine  aptly  saya — "  Taatum  vilemus  quantum  morimur  huic  aieculo ;  quantum 
autam  huic  vivimus,  nou  yidemua." 

f  Eeicfie  aupposea  that  the  apoaOe  is  led  away  from  the  chief  idea,  humility,  to  a  sub- 
sidiary GOUBideration,  the  gifts;  Irat  the  two  subjeota  are  most  cloaely  conneeteiL  It  ia 
preoiaely  the  consciousneas  of  our  own  iimitud  gifta  that  teaches  the  necessity  of  co- 
operation with  others,  who  possess  other  giits. 
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connexion  with  tlie  gifts  imparted  for  discharging  it.  The  words 
navTi  Tw  Svti  hi  ijiiv^  to  every  one  who  is  among  you,  are  intended, 
unqnestionahly,  to  make  the  exhortation  cLuite  general ;  but  the 
"among  you"  is  meant  to  mark  especially  that  the  exhortation  is 
addressed  to  helievers,  to  memhers.of  the  church. — 'TTTspippovelv  = 
'hTpTjXo^ovtlv,  comp.  xi.  20. — In  irop'  9  del  ^poveii',  it  is  indicated  that 
there  is  also  a  false  humility,  which  will  not  own  to  itself  what  G-od 
has  done.  True  humility  is  fully  conscious  of  the  grace  which  it 
has  received,  of  the  call  which  has  heen  addressed  to  it,  yet  not  as 
if  this  were  anything  of  its  own,  hut  as  of  Q-od.  This  true  humility 
is  CTw^poi'ety  =  TaCTwa^ov6[i',50Mwd-mirerfedMess,  the  right  and  healthy 
view  (ff  ourselves  and  our  position.  God's  creation  knows  no  abso- 
lute equaUty ;  as  among  angels  there  is  subordination,  so  too  in  the 
church  of  Gfod  the  measure  of  faith,  and  consequently  also  the 
measure  of  the  Spirit,  is  variously  dealt  out.  And  this  not  alone 
according  to  individual  faithfulness,  but  according  also  to  the 
free  ordering  of  GK>d.  Faith,  is  here  taken  quite  generally,  as 
denoting  the  subjective  disposition  of  soul,  in  which  man  is  capable 
of  receiving  into  himself  the  objective  working  of  the  Spirit — the 
grace  spoken  of  in  ver.  6.  This  expression  "  measure  of  feith"  has, 
as  is  well  known,  given  rise  to  the  dogmatic  teim  analogia  Jidei; 
but  it  is  needless  to  remark  that  the  sense  of  the  phrase  is  here 
quite  different.  On  the  trajection  kudoTii)  i>q  comp.  Winer's  Gr.,  § 
61.  3.) 

Vers.  4,  5. — After  the  figure  of  the  human  organism,  the  apos- 
tle regards  believers  as  an  organic  whole,  in  which  the  individuals, 
as  members,  are  mutually  supplementary  ;  the  visible  church,  there- 
fore, like  the  invisible,  cannot  be  conceived  without  members  re- 
spectively leading  and  led  ;  and  hence  follows  the  necessity  of 
government  for  the  visible  church, 

(Comp.  on  the  figure  of  the  aSi^ia  more  particularly  at  1  Cor.  sii. 
—On  f>  fJe  naB'  slg,  comp.  on  Mark  xiv.  19  ;  John  viii.  9,  where.et? 
KoS'  el?  occurs,  as  here,  in  the  sense  of  "  each."  fOomp.  Winer's 
Gt.,  §  37.  3.)  Every  one  is  regarded  aa^a  collective  notion,  and  is 
construed  with  the  plural  idXT].  I"or  the  completion  of  the  parallel, 
there  should  immediately  have  been  added — and  these  members  have 
also  diverse  operations;  but  this  is  more  folly  set  forth  in  ver.  6 
and  what  follows.) 

Vers.  6-8.— Having  hitherto  regarded  the  persons  themselves, 
as  the  members  of  the  body  of  Christ,  the  apostle  in  the  sequel 
makes  use  of  the  figure  in  such  a  way  as  to  represent  the  various 
gifts  of  the  Divine  Spirit  (who,  regarded  in  his  operation,  is  the 
same  with  grace),  as  determining  the  various  agency  of  the  members. 
Paul  here  only  names  some  gifts  by  way  of  example — and  indeed 
only  three  ;  while  in  1  Oor.  xii.  7,  seq.,  a  much  greater  number  ia 
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enameratod.  To  the  Oliarismata  properly  so  called — L  e.,  to  the 
extraordmary  and  miraculous  gifts  peculiar  to  the  apostolic  age — 
there  are  then  added  (ver.  8)  other  pointe,  which  might  either  he 
taken  aa  merely  expressions  of  the  three  Charismata,  or  as  phe- 
nomena of  the  Christian  life  in  general,  such  as  are  enumerated  in 
the  8th  and  following  verses.  Aa  expressions  of  the  three  Charis- 
mata, they  might  perhaps  he  taken  in  a  reversed  order,  so  that 
TTopaKaXeiv  should  be  applied  to  the  StSdaicaXo^,  ^.eTaSiSovai  to  the 
diaKovoi^j  ifmtaraadaL  and  iXeslv  to  the  Trpo^ijTTjf,  with  reference  to  the 
severe  and  to  the  gentle  duties  of  his  office  respectively.  For  in 
the  thi-ee  gifts  there  seems  at  the  same  time  to  predominate  a 
reference  to  the  three  principal  offices  in  the  church,  the  Tr^^^rj^f 
answering  to  the  hishop,  the  diddcKoXog  to  the  presbyter,  and  the 
third  gift  to  the  didKovog.  There  seems,  however,  one  objection  to  this 
supposition  of  the  three  gifts,  viz.,  the  sIts  before  ■napima?ahv.  But, 
as  appears  from  D.E.l'.G.,  and  other  critical  authorities,  this  is  spu- 
rious, and  has  found  its  way  into  the  text  only  from  the  analogy  of 
the  preceding  sS'ts  ^5  dtddanoiv.  Paul  knows  nothing  of  a  special 
Charisma  of  Tta^iaicX^atg.  As  to  the  structure  of  the  sentence,  Meyer 
would  erroneously  connect  e^ovref  with  Ec/isv  (ver.  5);  but  the  6i  of 
ver,  6,  by  which,  in  contrast  with  the  already  concluded  sentence,  vers, 
4,  5,  the  discourse  is  begun  afresh,  and  carried  onwards,  is  decidedly 
against  this.^  The  sentence  beara  rather  the  character  of  an  ana- 
eoluthon ;  the  verb  is  wanting  to  ^xovts^,  and  the  most  natural 
words  to  supply  would  bo—"  Let  each  use  his  gift  according  to  its 
purpose."  Moreover,  Paul  also  abandons  the  accusative,  and  in  ver. 
7  puts  the  nominative,  and  the  concrete  instead  of  the  abstract.  It 
is,  however,  remarkable  that,  in  the  clause  about  prophecy,  there  is 
put,  not,  as  in  the  case  of  other  gilts,  h  -r^  Trpo^jjreio,  in  prophecy, 
but  nara  ttjv  dvaXoylav  t^?  Tricn-Eiuf,  according  to  the  proportion  of 
faith,  which  is  evidently  synonymous  with  fiirpov  -nlmeai;,  measure 
of  faith,  above,  and,  consequently,  as  being  quite  a  general  expres- 
sion, would  seem  applicable  not  to  prophecy  alone,  but  to  all  gifts. 
It  is,  indeed,  impossible  to  find  in  "faith"  any  special  and  exclusive 
reference  to  prophesying,  and  therefore  we  must  say  that  the  apos- 
tle, by  an  inexact  way  of  expressing  himself,  especially  connects  with 
the  chief  Charisma,  the  general  idea  which  is  to  he  understood  in 
the  case  of  every  gift,  and  thus  comes  to  leave  out  h  -r^  7Tpo^reiji.f 

*  But  the  6s  already  oecurrmg  in  the  preceding  clause  inralidates  this  objection,  and 
laares  the  cTideuoe  for  the  two  conetructioiis  in  themselves,  perhaps,  sbout  evenly 
balanced.  But  thP  prevailing  liortatofy  character  of  the  paragraph,  which  ia  this  aen- 
tenoe  alao  mud  be  asauoied  at  tn  uwlornri,  and  which  also  furnishes  the  most  natural  ei- 
planalion  of  the  l"  ry  SiaKovig,  etc.,  makes  the  conatraetion  mdicated  by  Olshaueen,  on 
the  whole,  preforabls.  With  the  several  graces,  therefore,  as  "  prophecy,"  oic,  is  easily 
nnderslood  the  idea  of  obligatioa — let  it  be — [K, 

\  Eatber,  I  tliink,  the  litniUtioa  ''according  to  the  proport;ioa  of  feilh,"  ia  connected 
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"Fox  faith  is  here,  as  in  ver.  3,  the  fundamental  disposition  of  the 
sonl,  without  which  it  is  altogether  impossible  to  conceive  any  work- 
ing of  the  Spirit,  and  consequently  also  any  gift  in  man.' 

(On  7rpo07)Te/a,  the  gift  of  teaching  in  relation  to  the  things  of 
Grod  with  full  consciousness  in  the  power  of  the  Spirit  ;  on  6taKovia 
=  Hvjispviiai^j  and  on  MaanaUaj  comp.  more  particularly  at  1  Cor. 
sii.  28. — 'AvaXoyla  is  not  found  elsewhere  in  the  New  Testament ; 
in  profane  usage,  it  is  especially  employed  of  mathematical  propor- 
tions. Here  it  answers  to  n^rpov^  ver.  3. — In  ver.  8,  dnXSri]^  ex- 
cludes all  side  purposes  in  giving  ;  it  should  be  the  expression  of 
pure  benevolence,  and  only  ^  such  has  it  any  real  value.) 

Vers.  9-11. ■ — The  apostle  now  leaves  the  subject  of  the  extraor- 
dinary operations  of  the  Spirit,  and  turns  to  other  exhortations, 
especially  the  exhortation  to  make  love,  in  its  true  nature,  the  regu- 
lating principle  in  all  circumstances.  In  the  most  general  way,  love 
manifests  itself  in  hatred  of  what  is  evil  (a  hatred  necessarily  im- 
plied in  love  itself,  which  loves  the  sinner),  and  in  cleaving  to  what  ia  . 
good ;  and  next,  in  more  particular  workings,'  Even  the  honour 
shewn  to  our  neighbour  is*heautifully  referred  to  love ;  without  love 
it  is  mere  hypocrisy  or  flattery. 

(On  ver.  9  comp,  Amos  v.  15,  where  the  same  idea  is  found.  In 
the  general  clause,  -fj  Aya-rrq  avvn6KpiTQ^^  it  is  better  to  supply  fort 
than  laru,  as  the  latter  is  very  rarely  supplied,  [Comp,  Benbard/a 
Syntax,  p,  SSI.]**  In  ver.  11,  the  two  clauses,  t^  anovd^  fifj  dKVTjpot 
and  ry  nvev^an  ^hvreq,  express  the  same  idea,  first  negatively  and 
then  positively.  They  both  describe  the  nature  of  love — "The 
coals  thereof  are  coals  of  fire,  which  hath  a  most  vehement  flame." 
[Cantic.  viii,  6.]  In  addition  to  many  earlier  commentators  and 
critics,  some  of  the  modems,  especially  Tholuck,  Eiictert,  Laeh- 
mann,  and  Reiehe,  have  decided  in  favour  of  the  usual  reading, 
Kvpk),  which  has  certainly  by  far  the  greater  support  from  authori- 
ties, as  only  D.F.G.,  and  some  Latin  P'athers,  read  naipui.  But  the 
internal  reasons  appear  to  me  so  weighty,  that  I  decide  unreservedly 
for  Koiprj.  A  chaise  so  entirely  general,  to  "  serve  the  Lord,"  is  out 
of  place  among  such  altogether  special  exhortations.f  -The  form 
Kvpl<f)  dovXevEtv  is  SO  well  known,  that  it  might  easily  have  been  sub- 
stituted for  the  unusual  Kaipw,     In  Latin,  indeed,  iempori  servire 

Bpecially  with  "  prophesjing,"  because  this  waa  agrace  which,  bejond  all  the  others  here 
toentioned,  inyolTBd  an  absolate  depeiideiioe  on  Divine  iafluoiico.  The  other  ofEcea  may 
be  ui^d  anconditionally  upon  liuman  fidelitj-,  but  New  Testament  proplieoj',  like  llio 
Old,  camo  not  of  the  will  of  man,  but  by  inBpiration  of  the  Holy  Ghost. — [K, 

*  As  both  the  preceding  and  following  olausea  are  hortatoiy,  this  is  better  ao  taken. 
Its  standing  in  the  midst  of  so  many  eUipticaJ  exhortationa  would  account  for  the  other- 
wise unwonted  and  harah  eUipaia  in  this. — [K. 

f  Tetby  throwingth©  emphaais  ratheron  iIoKAcuovref,  "  yielding  semee  to  the  Lord," 
this  objection,  in  no  way  of  much  force,  is  entirely  obTiated, — [K. 
Vol,  IV,— 10 
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occurs  [Oic.  Epist.  Famil,  vi.  21],  but  it  ia  not  found  in  Greek 
before  the  second  century.  To  serve  the  time  in  a  right  manner, 
however,  ia  an  expression  of  love  which  perfectly  suits  the  context, 
and  is,  moreover,  a  thought  which  easily  arises  out  of  the  Pauline 
circle  of  ideas.) 

Vers.  12,  13. — Lastly  follow  the  expressions  of  the  third  gi'eat 
Christian  yirtue — Eo^e.  The  manifestation  of  this  in  endurance 
of  sufferings  and  in  prayer  is  simple  ;  hut  acta  of  kindness  andhos- 
,pitality  seem  not  so  much  to  come  under  the  head  of  ho^e  as  of 
-lov6,  especially  of  tho  brotherly  love  mentioned  in  ver.  9.  Both  these 
virtues,  however,  have  also  an  essential  connexion  with  hope,  inas- 
much as  they  point  to  the  recompense  which  is  to  be  expected;  and 
here,  without  doubt,  Paul  had  a  view  to  this  side  of  the  subject, 
which  is  also  touched  on  in  other  passages  of  Scripture,  (Comp.  on 
Matth.  X.  40,  41,  and  on  upotrKoiprepEw,  Acts  i.  14,  ii.  42,  vi.  4,  etc. 
In  wer,  13.  the  reading  [iveicuc  instead  of  xpe^aif  is  remarkable  ;  but 
it  undoubtedly  originated  in  a  later  time,  when  the  invocation  of 
saints  became  customary.  The  same  M8S.  which  read  naip^  support 
also  the  various  reading  p,veiatr; — a  circuHlstance,  it  must  be  allowed, 
favourable  to  the  maintenance  of  Knp/w.) 

Vers.  14-16. — From  the  relation  of  the  Christian  to  the  mem- 
bers of  the  church,  the  apostle  now  turns  to  his  position  relatively 
to  unbelievers.*^  Faith  and  hope  must  now  retire  ;  love  alone  here 
celebrates  her  triumphs  ;  she  blesses  the  enemies,  she  weeps  with 
them  that  weep.  The  Christian  is  always  accessible  to  the  univer- 
sal human  feelings  of  joy  and  grief,  from  whatever  quarter  they 
meet  him  ;  he  never  in  stoical  indifference  or  insensibility  holds  him- 
self above  such  sympathy,  but  willingly  condescends  to  the  wretched. 
The  words  to  avrb  elg  dXk^Xov^  (ppovovvrsg^  being  of  the  same  mind 
towards  one  another  (ver.  16),  however,  do  not  seem  to  suit  with  this 
connexion.  An  exhortation  to  Christians  to  unity  among  themselves 
is  certainly  quite  out  of  place  here  ;  hut  it  fits  easily  into  the  con- 
nexion if  we  take  it  as  follows  :f — Paul  exhorts  all  believers  to  he 
alike  in  this  love  towards  the  unbelievers  (and  that  for  the  very  pur- 
pose of  converting  them),  not  arrogantly  to  place  themselves  at  a 
distance  and  above  them,  but  to  enter  into  their  needs. 

(Ver.  14  retexB  to  the  words  of  Christ,  Matth.  v,  44,     Chrysos- 

■*  It  migit  be  said  that  even  ra  the  church  itself  there  is  room  for  the  application  of  the 
precepts  of  love  towards  enemies  (oomp.  on  Matth.  t,  43,  seq.),  an(J  that,  conBequently, 
we  cannot  conclude  from  their  occurrence  that  they  form  a  transition  to  the  relation  of 
Chrietiaaa  to  Onbelierera.  Bui,  in  so  far  sa  these  preeepta  still  find  their  application  in 
the  Tiable  church,  the  alHv  aiiTo;  also  still  exists  in  the  chnrch  itselfi  the  admonitions 
which  follow  regard  Hie  relation  to  those  who  are  still  moTing  wholly  or  partially  in  the 
element  of  this  aioj'. 

t  The  senseinwhichthe  Fathers  take  it — that  we  should  enter  into  the  oircuiastaneea 
of  aiiolher,  in  order  to  understand  his  feelings — is  liardly  justiflable  in.  point  of  language. 
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tom's  remark,  that  it  is  harder  to  rejoice  sincerely  with  the  joyful 
than  to  weep  with  the  sorrowing,  is  very  trae  ;  hut  this,  douhtless, 
has  its  foundation  in  the  remarkahle  and  deep-seated  temptation  of 
pleasure  at  the  misfortunes  of  others,  which  it  is  difficult  to  extir- 
pate. In  the  misfortunes  of  our  best  friends,  says  Kant,*  there  is 
something  which  is  not  altogether  displeasing  to  us.— In  ver.  16  the 
ransivoi  are,  of  course,  not  the  humble  or  poor  in  spirit,  but  those 
■who  are  outwardly  or  inwardly  unhappy.  The  word  here  answers 
to  the  Hebrew  'w  or  iw.  Eeiche,  without  sufficient  grounds,  takes 
it  as  neuter.  SwarrdyUj  to  carry  off  vnfh,  avvaTrdyEaBai^  to  carry  off 
with  one'sself,  i.  e.,  to  put  one's-self  into  connexion  or  communion 
with  a  person.  Luther  rightly  says  ;  Let  yourselves  down  to  the 
wretched,  nay  [smce  there  is  nothing  to  restrict  the  words  to  the 
communion  of  believers  with  one  another],  withdraw  not  thyself 
ii-om  the  poor  and  despised  who  as  yet  know  not  the  gospel.  Self- 
withdrawal  and  esclusiveness  belong  to  the  religion  of  tho  Old  Tes- 
tament ;  to  the  New  Testament,  communion  even  with  those  in 
whom  the  life  of  Christ  does  not  as  yet  bear  sway.  The  proverb, 
"  Tell  me  what  company  you  keep,  and  I  will  tell  you  who  you  are,"f 
is  therefore  tme  only  for  the  Old  Testament,  J  where  esclnsiveneaa  is 
a  duty  because  the  power  is  inadec[uate  to  overcome  the  opposing 
element.  The  Son  of  Gfod  teaches  the  faithful  to  consort  with  pub- 
licans and  sinners,  in  order  to  win  them  for  his  kingdom.) 

Vers.  17,  18. — The  words  nij  ylvecOe  ipp6vifioi  -ryap'  iavrol^,  be  not 
wise  in  your  own  conceit,  again  do  not  seem  suited  to  the  connexion, 
which  is  otherwise  very  exact  as  fer  as  ver.  21.  This  clause,  how- 
ever, must  be  taken  as  parallel  with  f*^  to.  vijii/Xd  ^ovovvreg^  mind 
not  high  things,  above  ;  it  is  the  worst  form  of  high-mindedness — 
*'.  e.,  of  lovelessoess — to  think  highly  of  self;  by  this  a  man's  view 
is  limited  to  himself,  and  loving  care  for  others  is  checked. 

(MijdEvi  KOKov  K.  r.  X.J  is  merely  a  negative  expression  of  the  idea 
positively  contained  in  TrpovoovftervoL  k.  t.  X.  The  latter  words  are 
taken  from  Prov.  iii.  4.— With  the  secoud  half  of  ver.  17  compare 
Is.  V.  21,  which  appears  to  be  referred  to  in  the  apostle's  words. 
tlpovoeiv  is  used  with  the  genitive,  1  Tim.  v.  8  ;  with  the  accusative, 
2  Oor.  viii.  21.— The  words  hSmov  dvdp^nuv  are  to  he  explained 
according  to  Matth.  v.  16.~lfmversal  peace  is  possible  only 
■where  sin  does  not  exist ;  therefore  the  apostle  says  el  dwarov  ;  hut 
yet  Christians  may  on  their  part  (to  i§  v^wv),  often  by  endurance 
mitigate  the  sharpness  of  opposition,  and  gain  even  their  enemies.) 

Ver.  19.— -Even  in  the  worst  case,  however,  the  Christian  must 


*  [The  Bentiment  is  EDchelbuoauWs.] 
t  Answering  to  tlie  Latin — Nosdtur  ex  soiao  qui 
t  It  is  Irue  for  all  times,  iu  ila  proper  meaning,  as  indicating 
iai  companionship. — [K. 
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not  avenge  liimself,  but  must,  accordiug  to  Scripture  (Deut.  xxxii. 
85),  leave  vengeaDce  to  him  with  whom  alone  it  is  always  holy. 

(In  the  phrase  S6ts  roijof  ry  dgyy,  most  expositors  have  rightly 
supplied  eeov,  so  that  the  sense  of  the  words  is — Do  not  anticipate 
the  ways  of  God  ;  allow  time  and  space  to  Hs  righteous  retribution. 
Eeiche  understands  it  of  human  anger,  and  explains  the  words — 
Allow  space  to  wrath,  that  it  may  not  at  once  break  out  into  act.* 
But  the  quotation  does  not  agree  M'ell  with  this,  since  it  forbids  not 
only  the  wild  anger  of  a  moment,  but  also  that  anger  of  man  which 
is  deferred,  and  thereby  mitigated.  It  is  ([uite  unsuitable  to  un- 
derstand the  anger  of  the  person  wronged  in  the  sense— Do  not  ex- 
pose youreelf  to  anger,  give  way  to  it.  On  t6ttov  Std6vai  comp. 
Eph.  iv.  27.— The  quotation  is  free ;  in  the  LXX.  the  words  are 
— ^v  ii^tepa  eKdiKijaeM^  avraTrodwirw.  Paul  is  nearer  to  the  Hebrew — 
oViBi  bp^a  '■«!?.) 

Vers.  20,  21.— Instead  of  the  wrath  of  the  natural  man,  the 
apostle  recommends  the  love  of  the  spiritual  man,  which,  at  the 
same  time,  is  of  the  most  potent  influence  in  overcoming  evil  ;  it 
gains  not  merely  something  from  the  adversary,  or  in  him,  but  his  in- 
most self. 

(The  passage  is  borrowed,  word  for  word,  from  Prov.  xxv.  21, 
22.  The  image  of  coals  heaped  on  the  head,  is  to  be  explained  es- 
pecially from  2  Bsdras  xvi.  53  ;  it  can  only  mean— Thou  shalt  pre- 
pare for  him  a  sensible  pain,  yet  not  to  harm  him,  but  to  lead  him 
to  repentance  and  improvement.  The  Oriental  style,  which  dehghts 
in  strong  expressions,  contains  many  kindred  forms  of  expression. 
[Comp,  the  passages  in  Tholuck  and  Keiche  in  loe.'\  Glockler 
thinks  that  the  figure  is  taken  from  laying  coals  on  pots  in  order  to 
soften  hard  meats,  and,  consequently,  that  the  meaning  is — Thou 
shalt  soften  his  hard  heart ;  hut  this  is  quite  erroneous. — SwpCTW, 
from  owpof,  a  heap,  is  also  found  in  2  Tim,  iii.  6. 


§  18. — Of  Obedience, 

(XIII.  1-14.) 

Without  any  apparent  connexion,  there  follow  exhortations  to 
obedience  towards  authority.  According,  however,  to  the  manner 
which  we  have  indicated  of  understanding  xii.  14-21,  the  discussion 
which  follows  is  very  naturally  connected  with  those  veraes.  The 
hostile  element,  against  which  Paul  had  hitherto  directed  the  beha- 
*  la  other  reapecta  the  Latin  SpaHwn  dare  irce,  would  suit  well  with  thia  interpreta- 
tion.  Perhaps  LactantiuH  had  an  eye  to  tiie  passage  before  us  wheE  he  wrote,  Laudor- 
rem,  si,  cum  fmsset  ira^,  dtdmet  me  sius  spatiam,  uf  hdba^  moHma  oasUgaUo.    Ds 
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viour  of  the  Christian  in  his  private  relations,  met  the  church  of  the 
apostolic  age  as  in  a  concentrated  form,  in  the  dvH  power  of  the 
Moman  empire.  A  wrong  conception  of  the  idea  of  Christian  free- 
dom might,  therefore,  easily  have  misled  the  Christians  to  place 
themselves  in  a  false  relation  towards  the  heathen  authorities  ;  as  it 
is  well  known  that  among  the  Jews  the  party  of  Judas  the  Galilean 
made  it  an  article  of  faith  that  it  was  unlawful  to  pay  tribute  to 
heathens,  inasmuch  as  the  genuine  Jew  could  recognize  Jehovah 
alone  as  the  Mng  of  the  Theocracy,  according  to  Dent,  xvii,  15. 
(Comp.  at  Acts  v.  37,  and  Josephus  Antiq.  xviii.  1,  1,  Bell,  Jud.  ii. 
9.)  In  the  statement  of  Suetonius  (Claud,  c,  25),  that  the  Jews  of 
Home  made  a  commotion  under  the  leadership  of  one  Chrestus, 
there  is  perhaps  an  indication  that  a  portion  of  the  Roman  Chris- 
tians, in  their  lively  feeling  of  Christian  liherty,  may  not  have  c[uite 
rightly  apprehended  their  relation  towards  the  authorities.  If,  now, 
we  consider  that  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans  was  written  under  Nero, 
after  Tiherius,  Caligula,  and  Claudius,  with  their  ahominations 
and  madness,  had  already  passed  over  the  scene,  there  appears  in 
the  following  exhortation  a  greatness  and  purity  of  thought  strik- 
ingly contrasting  with  the  malice  and  haseness  which  were  mani- 
fested in  the  ruling  power  of  the  Roman  empire.  This  purity  and 
truth  could  not  hut  at  the  same  time  carry  in  it  the  power  of  renew- 
ing the  youth  of  the  whole  old  and  corrupted  world,  and  of  restoring 
it  for  a  series  of  ages.  At  present  we  look  forth  into  a  world  which 
has  in  like  manner  passed  into  corruption,  in  which  ''  the  people  are 
hecome  wild  and  desolate  hecause  prophecy  is  nothing  heeded  ;"  it 
becomes  essential,  then,  that  the  law  he  again  administered  as  from 
above,  and  that  the  doctrine  of  holy  Scripture  respecting  the  magis- 
tracy, as  God's  representative  on  earth,  should  be  anew  established. 
(Ver.  1,— The  precept  of  obedience  towards  the  magistmcy  is 
one  of  universal  extent,  so  that  no  one  may  suppose  himself  released 
from  it  by  attaining  a  high  degree  of  spiritual  advancement,  or  the, 
like  ;  hence  it  is  ^aid,  ''  let  every  soul,"  etc.,  iraoa  ipvxrj  vnoTaaaiadui 
:=  tiBj-^s,  i.  e.,  Eicaaro^.  By  the  term  i^vaiaij  Paul  designates  the 
magistracy  in  the  widest  sense,  and  under  it  we  must  understand 
not  only  the  emperor  and  the  highest  official  authorities,  but  also 
the  inferior  authorities  which  act  only  in  his  name.  The  predicate 
imepiX"'^'"^''  designates  them  as  actually  existing,  as  having  the  power 
in  their  hands,  and  answers  to  the  following  al  6e  ovaai.  The  Si  iu 
al  ds  ovaat  is  to  be  understood  as  explicative  not  ad  adversative.  By 
this  the  believer  is  exempted  from  all  investigation  as  to  the  right- 
fulness  or  the  origin  of  an  actually  subsisting  power ;  in  that  which 
subsists  he  sees  the  oidinance  of  God,  although  it  may  he  only  pro- 
visional,* Notwithstanding,  however,  this  unconditional  subjection 
*  The  question  how  tlip  beliovcr  ought  to  act  in  tho  perplexing  traasitions  from  one 
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to  the  human  governineiit,  there  is  no  one  further  removed  than  the 
Christian  from  the  service  of  men ;  in  the  magistracy,  as  in  all  other 
relations,  he  serves  his  Q-od  alone.  Every  authority  by  the  grace  of 
the  people,  leads  to  frightful  tyranny  of  man,  even  imdcr  the  mild- 
est rule  ;  the  magistracy,  regarded  and  conceived  of  as  hy  the  grace 
of  God,  is  a  ministry  of  God,  even  if  a  Nero  sits  on  the  throne.  Thus 
the  believer  is  servant  of  none  save  his  God,  and  yet  is  subject  to 
every  one  who  has  power  over  him  ;  thus  only  is  true  freedom  com- 
patible with  order  ;  tho  freedom  which  is  independent  of  God  has 
within  it  tho  element  of  the  most  fearfii]  confusion.  In  this  represen- 
tation, however,  the  apostle's  idea,  ov  yrap  i.ariv  i^ovala  d  jiij  dw3 
(or,  accorciing  to  another,  and  perhaps  more  correct  reading,  vtto) 
Omv,  there  is  no  power  except  from  Ood,  appears  very  remarkable. 
Was  a  Nero  of  God  ?  But  of  course  the  person  of  the  ruler  is  to 
be  separated  from  his  office,  and  then  we  must  certainly  say  that 
Nero's  office  was  of  God  ;  even  the  worst  government  is  better  than 
anarchy,  and  whatever  such  a  government  still  contains  of  the  ele- 
ments of  order,  that  is  of  God.  But  are  there  not  absolutely  un- 
godly powers,  which  come  into  being  by  sedition  or  other  evil 
means  ?  Are  these  also  of  God  ?  Certainly  they  are  so,  in  as  far 
as  they  come  into  actual  and  manifest  existence.*  We  must  here 
apply  the  same  principles  which  were  laid  down  in  ix.  1,  with  re- 
spect to  the  phenomena  of  evil  generally.  All  evil  which  cornea 
into  existence  has  been  willed  by  God,  not  as  evil,  but  as  a  phenom- 
enon ;  and  thus  too  it  is  with  powers  which  originate  through  sin. 
The  Ohrietian,  who  as  such  knows  himself  to  be  the  citizen  of  a  higher 
world,  has  not  (unless  he  be  also  obliged  thereto  iy  Jiis  civil  rela- 
tions), to  go  into  investigations  as  to  the  rightfulness  of  the  subsist- 
ing power,  which  besides  ai'e  generally  of  great  difficulty,  and  hence 
cann     p      Wybd      Id  hddlhblnt    that 
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it  of  the  multiplicily  of  ciri.u.in9tdnc[3  wIillIi  are  oonceivable  m.  such 
o  !aj  down  auy  objective  rales  on.  the  subject. 
*  Reidhe  is  altogether  wrong  in  his  understanding  of  this  passage,  inasmuch  aa  he 
thinks  that  the  recognition  of  every  de  fado  goverameDt,  as  of  God's  willing,  is  errouo- 
ous,  and  that  we  must  only  extend  wbat  is  predicated  to  good  govemmenla.  For,  according 
to  this  prmeiple,  every  one  is  left  to  consider  the  power  above  him  as  good  or  Ijad,  at 
pleasure  and  thus  an  opening  is  made  for  any  revolutions.  The  apostolic  principle  alone 
wholly  prevents  them,  sines  by  it  both  good  and  evil  governments  are  warrimtod  in  de. 
mandiiisr  obedience.  But  the  moment  when  a  government  is  to  be  regarded  as  de  faclo 
subsisting  cannot  (aa  baa  been  already  observed)  be  determiuaJ  by  objective  rales. 
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ordinance,  and  whosoever  lias  heen  guilty  of  it  falls  under  the  Divine 
judgment.  But  here  arises  the  q^uostion,  Why  does  not  the  apostle 
mention  that  the  magistracy  may  alao  requite  something  contrary 
to  God's  command,  and  that  in  this  case  it  is  not  to  be  obeyed  (ac- 
cording to  the  saying  in  Acts  iv.  19  ;  v.  29,  that  "  we  ought  to  obey 
God  rather  than  men,"  on  which  the  observations  in  the  comment- 
ary are  to  be  compared),  since  surely  such  cases  were  of  very  fie- 
c[uent  occurrence,  in  the  apostolic  age  especially  ?  The  reason  of 
his  silence  is,  undoubtedly,  because  it  is  in  the  nature  of  the  thing 
itself,  that,  as  God's  ordinance  is  to  be  recognized  in  the  magistracy 
and  in  its  wUl,  the  will  of  God  has  precedence  of  the  magistrate's 
command,  where  the  one  is  against  the  other  ;  inasmuch  as  in  such 
cases  the  latter  has  ceased  to  be  what  it  was  meant  to  be.  Unques- 
tionable, however,  as  is  the  abstract  principle— that  we  must  obey  God 
rather  than  men,  hence,  even  than  the  magistracy— it  is  stUl  difficult  to 
reduce  to  definite  rules  the  application  of  it  in  the  concrete  circum- 
stances. The  Mennouite  finds  a  conflict  between  the  order  of  the 
magistrate  and  God's  commandment  in  the  requisition  to  become  a 
soldier  ;  the  Quaker  and  other  parties  in  other  points.  Holy  Scrip- 
ture, therefore,  has  not  gone  into  any  specifications  on  the  subject, 
because  it  is  always  a  question  involving  the  most  special  considera- 
tions, both  external  and  internal,  to  decide  what  is  the  right  course 
in  the  specific  case.  This  only  it  maintains  without  reserve— that 
the  fundamental  character  of  the  Christian  must  always  be  endur- 
ance, and  that  no  force  and  no  injustice  can  justify  him  in  opposing 
the  subsisting  authority  by  act,  whether  in  a  negative  or  in  a  posi- 
tive shape. 

(Kptfia  Xofi^dvuv  is  according  to  the  analogy  of  the  Hebrew  «to 
BBEB,  comp.  James  iii.  1.  Under  Kpijia  it  is  best  to  include  physical 
and  moral,  temporal  and  eternal  injuries,  inasmuch  as  these  are  all 
regarded  as  the  punishment  of  disobedience  which  God  lays  on  us.) 

Vers.  3,  4. — Without  allowing  himself  to  be  in  the  slightest  de- 
gree prejudiced  or  embittered  by  the  state  of  things  which  was  before 
him  in  the  Eoman  empire,  the  Apostle  Paul  holds  exclusively  to  the 
idea  of  gov&rnment,  which  is  indeed  never  wholly  realised,  because 
the  government  is  represented  by  sinful  men,  but  which  yet  may  be 
recognized  even  in  the  worst  magistracy,  inasmuch  as  this  is  imder 
a  necessity  for  the  sake  of  its  own  existence,  of  .upholding  social 
order  in  essentials.  Hence  the  magistracy  appears  as  a  blessing  for 
every  one,  even  for  such  as  should  suffer  from  it  through  individual 
acts  of  injustice  which  proceed  from  it.  Hence  results,  then,  the 
simple  exhortation  to  do  that  which  is  good,  which  lies  essentially 
at  the  foundation  of  all  laws  ;  for  only  he  who  does  what  is  evil  need 
fear  the  magistrate. 

(In  ver.  3,  very  many  considerable  critical  authorities,  instead  of 
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the  genitive  plural,  read  the  dative  singular— rw  dyad<p  gpyu^  dXXa  t^ 
Kaicu.  To  me,  also,  as  to  Eeiche,  this  appears  to  deserve  the  prefer- 
ence over  the  usual  reading,  since  the  collective  use  of  Epyw  might 
easily  be  mistaken. — In  ver.  4,  the  phrase  lidxai^av  tpopsTv,  iear  the 
sword,  denotes  the  power  of  punishment  in  general,  not  merely  the 
right  over  life  and  death,  which  is  but  the  highest  exercise  of  that 
power.  The  expression  is  commonly  understood  of  the  dagger  which 
the  enaperors  were  in  the  habit  of  carrying  as  an  ensign  of  the  judi- 
cial power.  [Sueton.  Galba,  c.  11,  Tacit.  Hist.  iii.  68.]  The  punish- 
ments inflicted  by  the  magistracy,  therefore,  are  God's  punishments, 
since  it  is  his  minister  ;  as  to  which  it  must  again  be  kept  in  view 
that  PaiJ  argues  from  the  essential  idea  of  the  magistracy,  which 
cannot  be  done  away  with  by  individual  exceptions.) 

Vers.  5-7.— Hence,  conseciuently,  fear  alone  cannot  be  the  mo- 
tive of  obedience,  hut  the  conaciousness  of  the  good  itself  which 
results  to  every  one  from  the  orderly  arrangements  of  the  state.  For 
this  reason  are  to  be  fulfilled  even  those  duties  which  appear  more 
,  trivial,  and  thereibre  are  very  readily  neglected';  the  trivial  is 
closely  connected  with  the  great— with  the  fundamental  tone  of 
the  mind. 

(Ver.  5.~-'AvdyK7j  denotes,  not  any  outward  force,  but  that 
moral  compulsion  which  the  truth  exercises.  The  two  terms  dpyij, 
wratJi,  and  oi;£%cr£f,  conscience,  are  to  be  differently  referred  ; 
the  former  to  the  magistracy,  the  latter  to  the  believer. — Ver.  6. 
Te;ie(re  must,  on  account  of  the  preceding  yap,  be  the  indicative,  not 
the  imperative—"  For  this  cause,  i.  e.,  inasmuch  as  ye  recognize 
this  right  of  the  rulers,  it  is  that  ye  pay  tribute."  In  the  words 
■which  foUow,  the  kEtrovpyoi  might  be  the  officers  who  gather  the 
tribute,  who  must  be  active  for  this  very  purpose  [etg  ainb  rovro  for 
the  collection  of  it].  But  in  that  ease,  npoaKopTspovvre^  must  be  taken 
as  the  subject,  which,  however,  would  require  the  article.  It  is 
better,  therefore,  to  supply,  with  De  Wette,  the  leading  notion  of 
the  whole  sentence,  dpxovreg,  and  to  translate  "  for  they,  .the  rulers 
are  God's  ministers,  who  attend  upon  this  very  thing,"  viz.  the 
XeiTovpyelv.  This  construction,  indeed,  is  not  without  difficulty ; 
for  there  is  a  hardness  in  taking  from  the  Xenovjyyol  Geov  slat  the 
notion  of  Xeirovpyetv,  and  referring  to  this  the  elg  avrb  tovto  with 
npooKoprspeiv^  which  also  does  not  suit  perfectly  with  it ;  but  yet  it 
■seems  to  me  preferable  to  the  other.— In  ver.  7  it  is  a  mistake  to 
lefer,  with  Keiche,  the  dnodore  tt&ui  to  all  men  indifferently ;  the 
ideas  which  follow  relate  undoubtedly  to  the  authorities,  and  hence 
the  reference  here  is  merely  to  gradations  among  the  authorities. 
The  extension  of  the  idea  at  the  8th  verse,  must  not  be  supposed 
to  have  an  influence  at  ver.  7.  The  only  question  is,  for  what 
Jcason  Paul  chose  precisely  this  relation  of  the  clause.     Probably, 
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as  already  intimated,  that  the  special  might  be  represented  as 
founded  in  the  general ;  whoever  feara  and  honours  the  prince, 
wiU  pay  scot  and  toU  to  his  officers. — <^6po^  denotes  taxes  on  per- 
sons, T^/tof  on  things. — 'hmfiore  is  to  he  supplied  with  the  datives. 
— How  careM  the  early  Christians  were,  even  in  this  point,  which 
is  so  often  treated  with  disregard,  appears  from  Tertullian's 
Apolog.  c.  42.) 

Vers.  8-10.^ — ^With  a  remarkahly  spirited  turn  Paul,  in  the  fol- 
lowing verses,  again  passes  to  the  subject  of  love,  as  the  security 
for  the  fulfilment  of  this,  as  of  all  other  commands  of  GJ-od.  The 
apoBtle  keeps  to  the  idea  of  debt,  and  characterizes  love  as  the  only 
,  deht  which  can  never  he  cleared  oif,  which  the  Christian  may  owe 
with  honour.  The  whole  ethical  part  of  this  epistle  is  in  suhst^nce 
as  much  a  representation  of  the  nature  of  love  as  the  doctrinal  part 
is  an  exposition  of  the  nature  oi  faith,  and  the  supplement  to  that 
part  (chs.  ix. — xi.)  of  hope;  hence  the  apostle  can  from  any  point 
revert  to  love,  which  is  the  fulfilling  of  the  law.  In  the  first 
verses  the  apostle  prohably  had  in  his  mind  the  word  of  Christ, 
Matth.  xxii.  40,  on  which  compare  the  observations  in  my  com- 
mentary. ( 

(In  ver.  8,  6ipetXers  is  to  be  taken  imperatively — "  ye  should  not, 
must  not  owe  anything  !"  MTjdev  is  used,  and  not  oi}Sev,  in  order  to 
give  prominence  to  the  suly'ective  application  ;*  according  to  the  ■ 
various  degrees  of  spiritual  illumination  and  development  the  idea 
of  indebtedness  contracts  or  espands— love  alone  has  the  wonderfiil 
equality  that'the  more  it  is  practised  the  more  amply  it  unfolds  itself, 
and  rises  in  its  claims.  While,  therefore,  in  other  circumstances  a 
man  stands  better  in  proportion  as  he  owes  less,  love  is  in  the  best 
condition  the  more  it  feels  itself  in  debt.t  Beicho's  objections  to 
this  idea  are  altogether  mistaken.  The  ground  of  his  error  is,  that 
he  conceives  of  love  as  a  commandment,  which  is  true  only  in  refer- 
ence to  the  Old  Testament ;  whereas,  according  to  the  apostolical 
view,  it  is  an  element,  a  power,  namely,  the  life  of  G-od  in  man. 
Hence  love  is  as  inexhaustible  as  God  himself,  and  is  the  absolute 
fiilfilraent  of  the  law.  In  man,  however,  love  is  growing,  and  con- 
sequently, is  only  the  fulfilment  of  the  law  in  approximation.  — Ver. 
9  observes  no  exact  order ;  hence  the  sixth  commandment  stands 
first.  The  addition  oh  '\pev6ofiaprvp^asc^  is  Spurious  according  to  the 
best  critical  authorities. — On  X6yog  comp.  at  ix.  6. — 'A.vaKe^o.XtuovaOai. 
to  comprehend  under  one  chief  idea  \Ke<j)a,Xaiov\;  it  also  occurs  in 
Eph,  i,  10.-— As  to  the  quotation  comp.  on  Mark  xii.  31  ;  Levit. 

*  Taking  b^siKsTt  (as  doubtless  it  should  be)  with  Ol3liai:isea  as  imperatiTo,  oiSev  would 
be  &  solecism. — [K. 

f  Augustine  Bays,  witt  equal  beauty  aad  tcatti,  Amor  cvrni  reddiiw,  n 
reddendo  nrnliiplicalur. 
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six.  18. — Ver.  10.  IIAifpw/w  is  chosen  merely  on  account  of  Trerr/Lyjpw/ce, 
ver,  8,  and  denotes  perfect  observance.) 

Vera.  11,  12.— The  exhortation  to  love  is  indeed  one  of  universal 
force,  and  is  already  found  in  the  Old  Testament  ;  yet  under  the 
New  Testament  dtepensation  it  has  assuredly  a  peculiar  significance.® 
For  in  the  Old  Testament  the  precept  of  love  is  intended  chiefly  to 
awaken  the  consciousness  of  the  want  of  it ;  whereas  in  the  New 
Testament,  on  the  contrary,  it  is  present  as  a  real  source  of  power. 
To  this  character  of  the  New  Testament  the  apostle  refers,  hy  way 
of  giving  point  to  his  exhortation.  The  time  before  Christ  is  in  his 
view  the  period  of  night,  of  men's  unconsciousness  as  to  their  higher 
origin  ;  the  time  since  Christ,  on  the  other  hand,  is  the  day,  since 
the  Sun  of  Eighteonsness  sheds  forth  his  beams,  since  the  true  con- 
sciousness has  become  awake  in  man.  With  this  figure,  of  day  and 
night,  hght  and  darkness,  sleep  and  waking,  Paul  proceeds  to  blend 
a  second,  of  putting  on  ai'mour,  in  regard  to  which  compare  par- 
ticulars at  Eph,  vi.  The  man  who  has  awaked  goes  also  into  the 
fight  which  is  appointed  for  him,  and  arms  himself  for  it  with  the 
armour  of  light,  or  of  the  Spirit.  (Comp.  Bom.  vi.  13.)  The  only 
difficulty  which  can  be  felt  here  is  in  the  words  vvv  yap  iyyvre^ov 
^jiiiv  71  (Tbinipia,  ^  ore  emcrevoa^tev,  for  now  is  our  salvaiion  nearer 
than  when  we  believed.  These  evidently  point  to  the  second  coming 
of  Christ,  and  the  perfecting  of  humanity  which  will  then  take 
place,  and  which  is  here  denoted  hy  adnijpla.  Consequently  the  vvv 
and  its  answering  jj  Sts  apply  to  the  time  when  Paul  wrote,  as  opposed 
to  the  time  of  the  first  conversion.  "  Salvation  is  nearer  to  us  than 
at  the  time  when  we  embraced  the  feith."  We  need  not,  hcfwever, 
conclude  from  this  passage  that  the  apostle,  at  the  date  of  this  epis- 
tle, continued  to  expect  the  second  advent  in  his  own  Ufetime  ;  he 
says,  indeed,  no  more  than  that  they  have  advanced  nearer  to  this 
great  concluding  act  of  the  world's  history,  (Comp.  on  xi.  13,  14.) 
The  exhortation  to  the  faithful,  to  put  off  the  works  of  darkness,  is 
rather  a  reminding  of  the  resolution  already  formed  at  their  baptism, 
and  which  should  be  daily  i-enewed. 

(Ver.  11. — Supply  roooiJTb)  fi&XXov  with  nai  tovto.  Comp.  Heb. 
X.  25. — Koipdf  is  the  general  character  of  the  time,  Si^a  the  strictly 
temporal  element,— The  parenthesis  is  not  to  be  placed  [with  Grries- 
bach]  after  ^jyiKSV^  but  after  kmarevaafiev ;  the  words  ^  vv^  a.  r.  X. 
are  a  most  exact  description  of  naipoq. — Ver.  12,  On  nponomi^j  comp, 
Luke  ii.  52.  Here  the  idea  of  growth,  increase,  has  combined  with 
it  the  sense  of  being  completed,  passed  by.  Eeiche  erroneously  de- 
rives ttTToflti/ieSa  from  d7ro9ew,  instead  of  fi'om  dTroHdfifu.) 

*  Vers.  11-14  Bce  Mstoricallj  remarkaMe,  inasmuch  bs  ibey  were  the  means  of  the 
oonveraion  of  AugusLino,  that  greatest  tsaoher  of  the  church  before  the  £ 
[Couicas.  viLi-  20.J 
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Vers.  13,  14. — The  'admonitiona  which  here  follow,  refer  not  so 
much  to  gross  manif  estationB  of  fleshliness,  which  even  the  law  pun- 
ishes, as  to  the  subtler  spiritual  manifestations  in  evil  thoughts 
and  inclinations)  which  may  he  q^uelled  hy  a  careful  discipline  of  the 
body, 

(Ver.  13. — 'Eiiax'Jii^vGig  is  also  found  iu  1  Cor.  xiv.  40  ;  1  Thess. 
iv.  12, — K(3/iof,  oommessatio,  properly  roving  about  in  villages, 
thence  roving,  dissoluteness,  in  general.  Gral.  v.  21 ;  1  Pet.  iv.  3. — 
KoiTTj,  led,  put  euphemistically  for  unchastity.—Yer.  14.  The  phrase 
Xptarbv  ivdvaaodai.  is  derived  from  the  figure  of  a  robe  of  righteous- 
ness [Is.  Ixi.  10] ;  it  occurs  again  in  the  New  Testament  at  Ual.  iii. 
27.  Profane  writers  also  use  dnodveadtu  and  hSveaBai  in  like  man- 
ner, in  the  sense  oi  fashioning  one's  self  unlike  or  like  a  person. 
(Oomp.  Dion.  Halic,  xi.,  p.  689,  Lucian  in  Gall,  c.  19.)  UpAvoiav 
TToieZaGai.  =  npovouaOat,  comp.  xii.  17-  The  negative  is,  on  account 
of  the  connexion  with  what  follows,  to  be  so  taken  as  not  to  censure 
the  care  of  the  body  as  such,  but  only  in  excess,  when  it  excites  the 
■lusts  of  the  flesh.  Hence  we  may  supply  oiirw^  wore  after  wotstoSe, 
since  the  elg  denotes  that  operation  which  alone  is  intended  to  be 
forbidden. 


SECTION   II. 
(XIV.  1— XV.  13.) 

Op  Behavioub  in  Things  Indifferent. 

By  the  transition  which  the  contrast  suggests,  the  apostle  cornea 
from  the  improper  care  of  the  body  to  the  opposite  error  of  improper 
asceticism,  and  shews  Kow  love  ought  to  bear  itself  towards  the 
maintainers  of  this  tendency.  The  precepts  which  Paul  gives  with 
reference  to  this  breathe  the  deepest  truth,  and  real  freedom,  i,  e.,  im- 
partiality of  spirit.  The  following  section  is  the  more  important  in 
proportion  as  the  errors  of  believers  have  been,  and  stiU  are,  more 
frequent  in  respect  of  the  so-called  Adiaphora;  errors  which  might 
have  been  avoided  if  men  had  been  at  pains  to  apprehend  the  apos- 
tolic counsels  more  deeply  in  their  inward  meaning.  For  there  are 
two  classes  of  intermediate  things ;  (1)  those  connected  with  moral 
laxity,  and  (2)  others  which  are  connected  with  moral  strictness.  It 
is  only  in  respect  of  the  latter  that  Scripture  contains  express  ad- 
monitions, and  especiaEy  in  the  passage  before  us  ;  respecting  the 
former,  there  are  only  the  general  observations  as  to  keeping  our- 
selves unspotted  from  the  world.     (2  Cor.  vi.  14,  seq.)     There  ia 
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nowhere  a  direct  prohibition  of  sharing  in  dancing,  theatrical  amuse- 
ments,  and  the  like.  This  is,  doubtlesa,  in  part  to  be  explained  by 
the  circumstance  that,  in  the  apostolic  age,  the  severe  tone  of  feel- 
ing tended  much  rather  to  exaggerated  strictness  than  to  laxity. 
But  assuredly  this  absence  of  dkectiona  has  also  its  foundation  in 
the  entire  procedure  of  the  sacred  writers.  They  do  not  begin  with 
outward  things,  but  first  change,  through  Gfod's  grace,  the  char- 
acter of  men's  hearts,  convinced  that  with  this  inwai-d  change  out- 
ward changes  will  also  be  spontaneously  effected.  In  the  later  ages 
of  the  church,  as  also  at  the  present  day,  this  course  has  often  been 
reversed  ;  outward  things  are  treated  as  aU-dctermining,  and  from 
a  forsaking  of  th^se  a  change  of  the  inwani  man  is  expected.  Ko 
heart,  however,  is  regenerated  by  forsaking  dances,  plays,  and  other 
Buch  indifferent  things,  but  rather  the  heart  which  is  renewed  by 
regeneration  will  of  itself  lose  its  relish  for  such  trifles.  The  cause 
of  this  unwise  and  unscriptural  proceeding  is  chiefly  to  be  sought  in 
this— that  men  confound  such  indifferent  things  with  positive  Divme 
commands,  and  treat  the  former  like  the  latter.  It  is,  indeed,  true 
that  nothing  is  morally  indifferent,  and  that  the  most  trivial  thing 
may  be  good  or  evil  according  to  the  mind  with  which  it  is  done  ; 
■but,  nevertheless,  the  notion  of  things  indifferent  (adiaphora)  is 
correct,  and  is  necessary  in  ethics.  For  that  which  is  denounced  by 
Divine  laws  must  never  be  done  under  any  conceivable  circumstances; 
thus  we  must  never  steal,  commit  adultery,  or  abuse  the  name  of 
God.  But  with  the  Adiaphora  it  is  otherwise.  In  these  it  is  not 
the  act  as  such,  that  is  sin,  but  the  circumstances  under  which,  the 
manner  in  which,  it  is  done.  Now,  because  in  these  matters  the 
question  is  usually  about  suijectwe  conditions,  on  which  depends 
their  moral  worth  or  unworthiness,  holy  Scripture  wisely  avoids  de- 
termming  as  to  things  indifferent  by  objective  commands,  but  seeks 
always  to  influence  the  subjective  conditions,  in  order  thereby  to  sanc- 
tify the  whole.  According  to  these  principles  Paul  proceeds  here  as 
elsewhere.  He  does  not  command—  Ye  shall  eat  flesh,  ye  shall  drink 
wine— although,  in  an  objective  view,  he  held  the  asceticism  in  ques- 
tion to  bewrong,  but  he  exhorts  to  treat  with  forbearance  those  who 
maintain  it,  and  expects  their  deliverance  from  that  error  to  result 
gradually  from  the  gently  transforming  power  of  the  Spidt  of  Grod. 

§  19.   Of   BBAItlNG  WITH  THE  WeAK, 

(SIT.  1-23.) 

Vers.  1, 2.— The  particularity  with  which  Paul  treats  these  asce- 
tics, leads  us  naturally  to  suppose  that  they  lived  in  Eome,  and  that 
the  manner  of  behaving  towards  them  had  been  a  subject  of  discussion 
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there.  It  is,  however,  diiScuIt  to  determine  of  what  sect  these 
ascetics  were,  since  what  Paul  adduces  respecting  them  seems 
applicable  neither  to  rigid  Jewish  Christians,  to  Essene,  nor  to 
Gentile  ascetics,  JPor  the  first  of  these  classes  kept,  indeed,  the 
precepts  of  the  Old  Testament  as  to  food,  but  they  did  not  wholly 
avoid  the  use  of  flesh  and  wine,®  as  Paul  reports  of  these  Roman 
ascetics  (xiv.  2,  21)  ;  for  there  is  nothing  to  subtain  the  assumption 
that  in  the  passages  in  question  the  bubjeut  is  only  the  partak- 
ing of  flesh  offered  in  sacrifice  to  idols,  and  of  wine  used  in  libations. 
The  Essene  ascetics,  on  the  othei  hand,  whose  life  was  similar 
(comp.  Josephus  Vit.  §  2,  in  the  desciiption  of  the  ascetic  Banns), 
never  lived  in  towns,  but  in  the  wfldemees.  And,  again,  Gentiles, 
who  in  the  apostoHc  age  also  often  practised  a  rigid  asceticism,  did 
not  observe  days  in  the  manner  related  in  xiv.  5  of  the  persons  here 
described.  It  is,  therefore,  most  correct  to  suppose  that  in  these 
ascetics  we  have  before  us  persons  m  whom  Jewish  principles  mainly 
prevailed,  indeed,  but  in  combination  with  Gentile  elements.  This 
appears  especially  from  the  passage,  xv.  7,  8,  where  the  "  strong" 
are  designated  as  Gentile,  and  the  "  weak"  as  Jewish  Christiana, 
Such  mixtures  of  elements,  in  themselves  heterogeneous,  are  not  in- 
conceivable in  a  time  of  such  excitement  as  that  of  the  apostles. 
Among  the  Ncopythagoreans  and  other  phflosophical  sects  of  the 
first  century  of  Christianity,  there  had  been  developed  a  sort  of 
ethico-religious  eclecticism,  which  might  easily  call  forth  phenom- 
ena of  this  kind.  Seneca  describes,  in  his  lOSfch  Epistle,  how  he 
himself  had  for  a  time  been  engaged  in  a  similar  endeavour  ;  in  op- 
position to  the  prevailing  immorality  and  voluptuousness,  many  of 
the  nobler  spirits  had  reeoui^e  to  rigid  self-denial.  Such  a  tendency 
must,  indeed,  have  been  repulsed  by  Pharisaical  Judaism,  but  it 
might  very  readily  amalgamate  with  Essene  elements.  Eclectics  of 
this  kind,  then,  when  they  had  become  Christians,  still  persevered 
in  their  accustomed  way  of  life  ;  and  Paul  desu^s  that  they  may 
not  be  disturbed  in  it,  since  they  did  not  insist  on  it  as  necessary  to 
salvation,  as  the  Jewish  Christians  of  Galatia  insisted  on  circum- 
cision. In  any  case,  these  ascetics  must  be  altogether  and  most 
carefully  distinguished  from  the  pharisaical  Jewish  Christians,  who 
everywhere  persecuted  Paul,  and  against  whom  he  wrote  the  Epis- 
tle to  the  Galatians.  (Comp.Introd.  §S.)  These  Jewish  Christians 
were  fanatics  who  carried  on  attacks  against  the  apostle  ;  whereas 
the  Eoman  ascetics  appear  to  have  been  quiet,  anxious  persons,  who 
*  still,  Huoh.  s,  form  of  asceticasm  might  easily  be  dovebped  in  Jewiali  Chiistiaca  out 
of  the  Naaarlte  rule,  as  appears,  among  other  instances,  from  tliat  of  James,  tho  Lord's 
brother,  which  Hegesippus  relatea  (in  Eusebius,  Hist.  Eccl.  ii.  23}—olvov  K<ii  cinepa  oix 
Imev,  Ml  tfKJivx™  t'^aye,  Ik  drank  m>  wine  and  strong  dri?ik,nor  ale  of  cmything  wMch  had 
Jjft.  (Comp.  mj  Monum.  Bist.  Eccl.  i.,  p.  11,)  Jewish  ascetics  will  ba  spoken  of  mora 
partjcularly  in  the  Introduction  to  the  Pastoral  Epistles. 
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were  merely  unable  from  scruples  of  conscience  to  disengage  them- 
Belves  from  their  accustomed  observationSj  but  did  not  affect  to  lay- 
down  rules  for  others. 

(In  yer.  1,  irpoaXafifSdvsadat  signifies  forwarding,  helpful,  support. 
. — M^  elg  dtaK^iaeig  ^MXoyiCiiwv  sc.  eXBuioi.  Aidicpiaig  is  opposed  to  marig, 
as  a  state  of  internal  wavering  or  uncertainty.  The  doQevelv  nltrret, 
being  weak  in  faith,  marks  not  so  much  the  wavering  itself,  as  the 
source  of  it — the  powerlessness  of  the  principle  of  faith.— The  con- 
jecture Sta.  XoyLCjjMv  is  unnecessary ;  the  thoughts  are  represented  as 
brought,  in  the  weak,  into  a  state  of  uncertainty.— Ver,  2.  The  form 
Xdxava  icdieiVj  eating  herhs,  indicates  not  only  the  refraining  from 
the  use  of  sacrificial  flesh,  or  of  animals  forbidden  in  the  law,  hut 
the  avoiding  of  all  use  of  flesh — an  abstinence  which  did  not  exist  in 
the  Jews  as  such,  Adxava  denotes  all  sorts  of  vegetables  as  opposed 
to  flesh.) 

Vers.  3,  4.— Both  parties,  as  well  the  weaker  as  the  stronger, 
are  then  warned  against  one-sided  judging  of  others  ;  the  decision  is 
to  he  left  to  God,  who  alone  can  begin  and  complete  the  work  of  re- 
generation. 

(Ver.  3. — Kpivsiv  has  the  sense  o£  saraicpiveiv.  It  is  not  judging 
as  to  the  objective  ground  or  want  of  ground  that  is  forbidden,  hut 
determining  as  to  personal  guilt  in  the  matter — condemning.— Upo- 
fjeldpeTo  has  reference  to  ver.  1,  but  is  used  in  a  modified  sense,  as 
it  here  relates  to  reception  into  the  church.— Ver,  4  proves  this  idea 
from  the  circumstance  that  no  believer  is  lord  over  another,  but  all 
are  God's  servants,  and  to  him  consequently  the  case  of  his  servants 
is  also  to  he  left ;  by  judging,  we  place  ourselves  above  the  servants, 
of  whom,  however,  we  ourselves  are ;  it  is,  as  it  were,  God's  own 
affair  to  keep  bis  servants  for  himself,  and  if  man  thinks  to  assume 
the  care  of  it,  he  invades  Q^Dd's  province.  The  form  ar^/cu,  formed 
by  aphsaresis  from  SanjKa,  is  very  often  used  hy  Paul.  Beyond  his 
"writings,  it  occurs  in  the  New  Testament  only  in  Mark  xi.  25.) 

Vers.  5,  6.— It  might  be  supposed  that  a  new  class  of  persons  is 
here  spoken  of ;  hut,  from  the  manner  in  which  the  eating  is  mixed 
up  with  the  observance  of  days  in  ver.  6,  this  is  not  probable.  It 
accords,  also,  with  the  whole  tendency  of  such  anxious  religionists, 
that,  where  the  one  scruple  exists,  the  other  developes  itself  likewise. 
For  such  points  of  difference,  also,  the  apostle  recommends  forbear- 
ance towards  the  weak,  and  that  each  should  act  faithfully  according 
toTiis  own  subjective  conviction.  If  this  bo  observed,  and  that  with 
an  entire  reference  to  God,  he  by  bis  Spirit  guides  to  the  objectively 
right  view  also. 

(Ver.  5.— By  the  forms  ^^pai'  npiveiv  or  (fipovEtv  is  expressed  the 
attaching  a  value  to  days,  such  as  Sabbaths,  new-moons,  and  the 
like,     Kijiveiv  signifies  examination  and  selection ;  fpovsiVj  careful 
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consideration,  valuation. — K^iiveiv  Traoav  ^jiepav  expresses  the  original 
apostolic  view,  which  did  not  distinguish  particular  festivals,  hecause 
to  it  the  whol«  life  in  Christ  had  become  one  festival.  As,  how- 
ever, the  season  of  the  church's  prime  passed  away,  the  necessity 
could  not  but  at  the  same  time  have  again  made  itself  felt,  of  giving 
prominence  to  festal  points  of  light  in  the  general  current  of  every- 
day life.  An  Old-Testament  observance  of  the  Sabbath,  such, 
for  example,  as  prevails  in  England,  is,  according  to  this  passage, 
assuredly  not  that  which  is  objectively  correct,®  The  requisite  for 
each  of  these  positiona^ — neither  of  which  alters  the  essence  of  the 
gospel— is  an  assured  conviction,  Saaaro^  iv  tw  W(&)  vdi  T7Xi]porl)opeiad<i). 
— On  7r/L)jpo0opstff9(M,  the  opposite  of  Siaapivecdatj  see  on  Rom.  iv. 
21.- — In  ver.  6  the  words  sal  6  ji^  <ppovSiv. — tppovsi  are  omitted  by  very 
many  important  MSS, ;  the  context,  however,  imperatively  reijuires 
them,  and  thoy  seem,  conseciUGntly,  to  have  been  omitted  only  be- 
cause the  copyists  were  misled  by  the  homoioteleuton.) 

Vers.  7-9.— -An  unreserved  devotednesa  to  the  Lord  is  ever  the 
essential  element  of  the  Christian  life ;  whatever  can  consist  with 
this  may  he  willingly  borne  with  in  a  brother.  It  is  not  until  some- 
thing is  remarked  in  a  brother,  which  might  interfere  with  this  de- 
votion, that  love  acquires  a  right  to  be  jealous.  The  contrasts  of 
living  and  dying  would  seem  not  merely  to  denote  absoluteness,  but, 
as  ver.  10  shews,  to  point  to  the  idea  of  the  Divine  judgment,  by 
which  all  human  judgment  is  excluded.  (Ver.  7.  The  Christian  is 
neither  another's  nor  his  own  ;  he  is  wholly  God's  ;  as  in  marriage 
the  wife  devotes  herself  wholly  to  her  husband.  The  present  forms, 
^,  dTToBvijaitsi,  express  the  ideal,  which,  indeed,  is  not  always  actu- 
'ally  realized.  The  believer,  however,  must  always  keep  before  him 
the  ideal  in  its  absoluteness ;  he  must  always  regard  it  as  bis  task 
to  bear  himself  as  betrothed  unto  the  Lord,  in  order  that  by  degrees 
he  may  perfectly  realize  it.  Ver.  8.  The  conjunctive  dnoBv^oKuiiev 
is  not  to  be  explained  with  Eeiche,  from  the  apostolical  view  that 
Christ  might  come  again  before  the  death  of  many  who  were  then 
alive— flU  opinion  which  we  are  convinced  that  Paul  had  ceased  to 
entertain  at  the  date  of  this  epistle— but  by  the  uncertainty  of  the 
moment  of  death.  The  indicative,  which  k  found  in  many  M8S.,  is 
assuredly  to  be  rejected.— This  union  of  the  faithful  with  the  Lord 
for  death  and  life,  is  then,  in  ver.  9,  regarded  as  the  essential  object 
of  his  work.  The  life  and  death  of  Christ  were,  so  to  speak,  an  ac- 
quisition, a  purchase,  a  conquest  of  the  living  and  the  dead  ;  with 
this,  bis  property,  no  one  may  interfere.  A  profound  and  powerfully 
practical  idea  !  Whosoever  knows  himself  to  he  thus  bound  to  the 
Lord  of  the  world,  will  not  wish  to  belong  to  any  other,  and  will 

*  [On  tliifl  subject  see  Mr..  Tanrittart  ifeale'a  Easay  on  "  Fesats  and  Fasts,"  London, 
1845.] 
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loose  all  ties  which  might  still  hold  him  ! — The  readings  yary  greatly 
in  the  words  of  ver.  9,  sal  dnsdavs  icat  i^rjaev.  The  first  Kai  is  decid- 
edly to  he  rejected  ;  it  would  seem  to  have  heen-  added  only  on  ac- 
count of  the  noX  vEKpdv.  The  variations  ia  the  verbs  tmdoxihtedly 
arose  from  their  position  ;  it  seemed  that  efjjfjsy  should  stand  first, 
or,  if  eternal  life  were  denoted,  it  seemed  that  the  present  was  re- 
quired. Hence  S^jaev  was  taten  in  the  sense  of  dvi^tjasv  or  dvioTt], 
It  is  probable  that  sometimes  one,  sometimes  the  other,  of  these  ex- 
pressions, was  at  first  written  in  the  mai^in,  and  that  from  it  some- 
times one,  sometimes  both  were  adopted  with  the  text.  The  explana- 
tion of  e^tjoe  (which  is,  at  aU  events,  the  right  reading),  as  an  aoiiat  and 
in  this  position,  is  indeed  not  free  fmm  diffieulty.  To  take  it  at  once 
as  equivalent  to  dve^tiae  ie  altogether  inadmfesible  ;  even  where  the 
resurrection  is  referred  to,  the  simple  verb  always  employs  the  present, 
never  the  aorist  [comp.  Rom.  vi.  10  ;'  2  Cor.  xiii.  4],  even  although 
an  aorist  preceded.  But  to  explain  the  aorist,  with  Meyer,  by  sup- 
posing that  it  is  intended  to  mark  the  heginning  of  the  condition,  is 
altogether  a  perversion  ;  for,  in  the  first  place,  there  is  no  motive 
for  marking  the  beginning  ;  and  further,  this  appHes  only  to  states 
in  time,  not  to  those  of  eternity.  The  simplest  explanation  is  to 
assnme  a  hysteron-proteron  (i.  e.  ■=  l^tpe  koI  d-nidavev),  and  to  un- 
derstand S^i}(7e  of  the  earthly  life  of  Christ,  since  ^uvreg  also  denotes 
those  who  are  alive  on  earth.  By  his  perfect  participation  in  the 
life  of  earth  and  its  necessities,  the  Lord  hag  won  for  himself  the 
right  of  dominion  over  man.  [Comp,  Heb.  ii.  17, 18.]  This  trans- 
position waa  no  doubt  caused  by  the  circumstance  that  the  idea  of 
dying  immediately  preceded,  and  that  Paul  wished  to  connect  with 
this  the  parallel  with  the  Saviour.) 

Vers.  10-12. — The  universal  equality  of  all  believers,  notwith- 
standing their  inward  differences,  admits,  then,  no  judgment  of 
one  respecting  another  ;  each  has  to  give  account  for  himself  in 
the  general  judgment.  If,  however,  believers,  as  well  as  others,  are 
here  represented  as  appearing  before  the  judgment-seat  of  Qoi, 
whereas,  in  John  iii.  18  it  is  said  that ''  whosoever  believeth  on  him 
is  not  judged,"**  the  seeming  difference  is  to  be  explained  by  the  con- 
sideration that  the  Livine  declaration  of  exemption  irom  judgment 
may  itself  be  regarded  as  an  act  of  judgment.  The  fundamental 
idea  of  judgment  is  the  separating  from  the  mass,  the  joining  to- 
gether of  what  is  akin  ;  where  this  separation  has  already  taken 
place,  as  in  the  case  of  believers  (1  Cor.  xi.  31)  it  cannot,  of  course, 
be  again  executed  in  the  proper  sense ;  God,  however,  may  recog- 
nize it  as  executed,  and  thus  the  judgment  is  here  to  be  understood. 

(Ver.  10. — On  hw<^,  comp.  at  Matth.  xxvii.  19,  and  2  Cor.  v.  10.™ 

For  XptOTw,  I  read,  with  Lachmann  and  Reiche,  supported  by  the 

*  Eng.  Tera.— 
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authorities  A.D.E.F.G.  6eov,  since  ICpKn-ov  miglit  easily  have  been 
substituted,  on  account  of  the  preceding  words.— Ver.  11.  The  quota- 
tion is  from  Is.  xlv,  23,  and  is  very  free.  It  expresses,  indeed,  the 
idea  of  adoration  only,  but  this  is  identical  with  the  consciousness  of 
dependence,  which  is  here  the  subject.  Reiche  wrongly  applies  i^o/ioXo- 
yij/jerai  to  confession  of  sine — which  the  parallelism  absohitely  forbids. 
Vera.  13-15. — The  apostle  follows  up  the  negative  view  with  the 
positive.  He  does  not  suppress  the  fact  that  the  ascetics  in  q^uestion 
did  not  hold  the  objectively  correct  view ;  but,  as  their  subjective 
error  was  not  essential,  he  exhorts  other  Christians  not  merely  to 
abstain  from  condemning  them,  but  even  to  accotamodate  themselves 
to  them.  These  verses  (with  which  the  parallel  verses,  1  Cor.  viii. 
9,  seq.,  are  to  be  compared)  furnish  a  commentary  on  the  apostolio 
saying  as  to  becoming  "  a  Jew  to  the  Jews,  and  a  Gentile  to  the 
Gentiles''  (1  Cor.  ix.  20,  seq.)  For  this  idea  may  easily  be  misin- 
terpreted into  an  apostolic  permission  to  accommodate  ourselves  to 
all  weaknesses ;  and  then  an  inference  might  be  drawn,  that  the 
Reformers  erred  in  refusing  to  keep  the  fasts  with  the  Roman  Oath- 
ohcs.  But  with  these  the  question  was  not  merely  of  fasting,  but 
of  fasting  as  a  means  to  salvation,  and  as  a  meritorious  work ; 
whereas  the  ascetics  of  Rome  had  no  such  idea  of  their  fasts  ;  and 
it  was  on  this  account  only  that  the  apostle  could,  without  injury  to 
the  truth,  advise  accommodation  to  them.*  Again,  the  idea  in  ver, 
14  is  difficult — oiSev  aoivov  6i'  ainov,  noihing  is  unclean  in  itself ^ 
compared  with  ver.  20.  For  by  this  the  laws  as  to  food  in  the  Old 
Testament  appear  degraded  to  merely  capricious  ordinances — which 
scarcely  harmonizes  with  their  Divine  origin.  The  apostle,  indeed, 
does  not  here  refer  immediately  to  the  rules  of  the  Old  Testament ; 
for  the  Roman  ascetics  did  not  adhere  closely  to  these,  but  went  far 
beyond  them  ;  but  yet  they  doubtless  presupposed  these  rules,  and 
only  thought  to  do  an  opus  supererogatoriiim  if  they  ate  no  flesh 
whatever,  and  abstained  from  all  wine.  There  is,  therefore,  good 
ground  for  inquiring  into  the  relation  of  these  apostolical  declara- 
tions to  the  laws  laid  down  as  to  food  in  the  Old  Testament.  Now 
these  laws  cannot  be  merely  capricious  injunctions  ;  we  cannot  con- 
ceive that  Gtod  might  also  have  declared  other  animals  to  be  unclean 
than  those  which  he  has  declared.  In  the  creatures  which  were  de- 
clared unclean,  the  sin  of  nature  must  be  supposed  to  have  been  most 
remarkably  concentrated  ;  and  in  any  case  it  would  seem  that,  since 
all  nature  is  defiled  by  the  Fall  (corap.  on  the  nrtoff  at  viii.  18,  seq.), 
it  might  rather  be  said  that  nothing  is  clean  than  that  all  things 

*  This  is  moat  oloarly  shawn  by  I  Tim.  iv.  1,  aoq.,  wbere  Paul  reckons  among  doc- 
trines of  dsTila  the  forbUdiug  to  marry,  and  tbe  abstamiag  from  meats  which  God  hat 
ertaled.    This,  howoter,  applies  only  to  sacli  aa  mafca  it  a  pH7u:^h  6/  doctrine  that,  for 
flio  salce  or  salvation,  men  must  not  eac  this  or  that  kind  of  food. 
Vol.  IV.— 11 
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are  so.  Further,  we  tnuet  say  that  Paul  would  have  assuredly  dis- 
approved that  any  one  under  the  law  should  allow  himself  in  not 
observing  the  regulations  as  to  food  ;  which  yet  would  have  been 
objectively  right,  if  none  of  the  forbidden  animals  had  been  in  itself 
unclean.  We  can  and  njay,  consequently,  understand  the  apostle's 
idea  only  in  this  sense — that  through,  Christ  and  his  stmcUfying  in- 
fiuence  the  creation  has  been  restored  to  purity  and  holiness.  If  it 
should  be  said  that  this  influence  does  not  manifest  itself  as  yet,  but 
(according  to  viii.  18)  only  at  the  end  of  the  world,  and  that  nature 
still  appears  as  unholy  and  unclean — ^the  answer  is,  that  this  is 
doubtless  true,  but  that  (1),  as  is  often  the  case,  the  inchoate  work 
of  Christ  is  already  regarded  as  complete,  and  (2)  the  superior  force 
of  Christ's  power  in  believers  neutralizes  the  slighter  influences 
from  nature  in  such  a  way  that  they  become  immediately  null.  The 
passage  before  us  is  therefore  to  be  taken  exactly  as  1  Tim.  iv.  4, 5, 
where  it  is  said  that  "every  creature  of  Gfod  is  good,/{)r  it  is  sanc- 
tified hy  the  word  of  God  and  prayer." 

(Ver.  14 — We  might  be  inclined  to  connect  h  kv^Iu\  'Irjaov  with 
what  follows,  rather  than  with  TtineiaiMu,  but  that  the  position  of 
the  words  is  against  it.  Still  the  mention  of  the  Christian  convic- 
tion suggests  the  idea  that  Adam's  fall  and  its  consequences  are 
not  to  be  thought  of  as  removed,  untfl  removed  by  Christ. — Ver.  15. 
''Eiceivov  dv:6Xhje,  destroy  Mm,  refers  of  course  to  the  shaking  the 
person  in  his  persuasion,  and  the  consequent  wavering  and  doubting 
as  to  everything,  so  that  eternal  perdition  is  indicated  m  its  possible 
result.— The  value  of  even  the  poorest  and  weakest  brother  cannot 
be  made  more  strongly  prominent  than  by  the  words  imp  oi  Xpim-fif 
dTridavE,/or  whom  Christ  died.) 

Vers.  16-18, — Consequently  the  point  is,  to  distinguish  between 
what  is  and  what  is  not  essential,  for  which  purpose  indeed  the  dis- 
tinguishing principle,  the  Holy  Ghost,  is  necessarily  required.  (Ver. 
16.  BXaarf/rjfielodi.)  is  of  course  to  be  understood  as  meaning  :  Do  not 
by  your  conduct  give  occasion  that  the  good  which  has  been  mani- 
festedinyoiibedisparaged  Ver.— 17.  BaaUda  t.  6,  is  the  community 
of  life  which  Christ  has  brought  in  and  founded,  conceived  in  the 
widest,  sense,  both  as  external  and  internal.  [Comp,  Comm.  on 
Matth.  iii  2.]  Bpwoi^  Kal  ■tScti^  is  a  brief  expression  for  attaching  im- 
portance to  eating  and  drinking,  whether  by  abstaining  from  certain 
things  or  by  eating  of  everything.  We  might  have  expected  that 
freedom  [iXEvdepta]  would  be  specially  mentioned ;  but  since  this 
might  itself  be  also  carried  to  a  faulty  extreme,  Paul  puts  the  general 
idea  of  righteousness.  The  words  Iv  Jlvsvuari  AjImi,  in  the  Holy  Ghost, 
are  to  be  extended  to  all  the  three  points  named  ;  for  it  is  intended 
precisely  to  exclude  the  se^-righteousness  to  which  a  mistaken  ascet- 
icism so  readily  leads.     Hence  also  iv  tovtoi  and  not  tovtoi^  is  to  be 
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read  in  ver.  18  ;  for  with  the  principle  of  the  Holy  G-host,  all  indi- 
vidual virtues  are  implied.) 

Vers.  19,  20. — From  this  fundamental  principle  of  the  Christian 
life  the  apostle  proceeds  to  deduce  an  exhortation  to  strive  after 
peEwe,  and  to  edify  God's  building,  not  to  destroy  it  by  unwise  and 
unseasonable  instruction.  The  persuasion  of  liberty  in  such  matters 
must  be  organically  developed  from  withm. 

(After  dlX^Xovg,  D,E.F.G.  have  ^vAofwfiei',  which,  however,  can 
scarcely  be  more  than  an  addition  of  the  copyists,) 

Vers.  21-23. — "  All  things  are  lawful  for  me,  but  all  things  are 
not  expedient"  (1  Cor.  vi.  12);  to  this  Pauline  principle  the  follow- 
ing exhortation  reverts.  In  caSeswhere  one  from  personal  conviction 
does  or  refrains  from  a  certain  thing,  without  making  his  own  prac- 
tice an  objective  law,  his  conviction  is  to  be  honoured  by  the  stronger 
beiiever  through  voluntary  abstinence  ;  for  in  such  indifferent  things 
the  subjective  conviction  is  the  rule  of  action.  For  that  so  import- 
ant moral  principle,  "  whatever  i!  not  of  faith  is  sin"  (nav  b  ovk  iK 
ntrrreug,  d/iafiria  kmlv),  is  throughout  to  be  taken  with  this  necessary 
restriction,  if  it  is  not  to  lead  to  the  grossest  errors.  Where  positive 
commands  or  prohibitions  of  God  are  in  c[nestion,  the  subjective  con- 
viction has  absolutely  no  voice.*  As  already  remarked  at  ver.  1,  no 
conceivable  grounds  cam  be  a  sufficient  motive  for  the  suspension  of 
a  positive  command  of  God,  But  in  Adiaphora,  i.  e.,  not  in  mor- 
ally indifferent  cases  (for  such  have  no  existence),  but  in  cases  for 
which  no  posiiive  rule  can  be  laid  down,  because  through  circum- 
stances they  may  at  one  time  be  morally  good,  at  another  time 
wrong,  and  in  which  the  greater  or  less  development  of  the  subjec- 
tivity has  an  influence — for  Adiaphora,  the  personal  conviction  of 
the  moment  (i.  e.,  the  -nioTi^),  is  the  decisive  ground  of  determina- 
tion. Hence,  also,  we  cannot  say  that  true  faith,  correct  conviction, 
alone  may  be  the  decisive  ground  which  determines  our  action  ;  on 
the  contrary,  even  that  which  is  objectively  false  may  be  so.  The 
conviction  of  these  ascetics  at  Rome  was  of  this  objectively  false  na- 
ture, and  yet  Paul  advises  them  to  go  on  according  to  its  dictates, 
until  the  Christian  life  should  have  developed  within  them  a 
purer  conviction.     This,  however,  applies  only  in  the  case  of  such 

*  An  afldition  to  Luke  vi  4,  wbich  is  contained  in  the  MS.  D.,  is  very  higlily  instrac- 
tive  for  tlie  understanding  of  this  passage.  It  ia,  intieefl,  nnqnestionabiy  spurious,  and 
probably  balonga.to  an  apocryphal  gospel;  but  the  idea  ia  geuumely  Christian,  and  per- 
haps the  whole  incident  related  may  have  really  taken  place.  It  is  there  told  that  Jesus 
saw  a  man  worjdng  on  the  Saljbath,  and  said  to  hirp,  d  olSac  rt  iroieZ^,  naxapio^  el,  ei  Si 
fi^  oMof,  imKarapaTos  khI  Trapa^ar^^  el  ToO  v6iwv,  if  Own  KNOwaai  wftof  ihou  daesf,  thou 
art  blessed;  friri  if  t/ioa  Momestmit,  thou  art  accursed,  amd  a  Is-amgreisor  of  &e  law.  In 
these  words,  the  eiSsvai.  expresses  the  same  which  la  here  aigaifled  by  kiareveiv,  namely 
the  settled  autgeotive  conviction. 
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Adiaphora;  never  in  caeea  which  are  immutahly  fixed  by  appoint* 
menta  of  God. 

(In  ver.  21,  A.  and  C.  omit  the  clause  j^  miavSaXl^cTai  ^  dodsvsl ; 
and  iodeed  both  these  verbs  appear  to  be  merely  supplied  from  what 
goes  before. — In  ver.  22,  the  reading  av  manv  ]jv  txug  Kara  osavrbv-j 
^e  ic.  T.  X.  only  disturbs  the  thought ;  yet  it  is  supported  by  A,B.G.) 

§  20.  Christ  an  Example  of  Bearing  with  the  Weak. 
(XV.  1-13.) 

That  the  insertion  of  the  concluding  doxology  (xvi.  25-27),  be- 
tween the  xivth  and  xvth  chapters  is  altogether  unsuitable,  has  been 
fully  shewn  in  the  Introduction  (§  1).  The  connexion  of  the  fol- 
lowing passage  (xv.  1-13),  with  the  precediug  is  so  close,  that  the 
division  of  chapters  should  have  been  different.  It  is  not  until  ver. 
14  that  an  entirely  new  subject  comes  in.  The  earlier  verses  are 
merely  a  settlng-forth  of  Christ  as  a  pattern  of  the  conduct  towards 
the  weak  "recommended  in  chapter  xiv. 

Vers.  1,  2. — Paul  here  clearly  distinguishes  two  classes  among 
the  Christians  of  Kome  (and  the  same  may  be  assumed  as  to  all 
churches);  the  one  includes  the  strong  (duvarol),  the  other,  the  weak 
(ddvvaToi,  doesveig).  The  distinction  between  the  two  is  to  he  sought 
in  the  degrees  of  spiritual  development,  especially  of  that  kaowledge 
(^yj/wOTf),  which  gives  insight  into  the  peculiar  connexion  of  doctiines 
and  laws.  Among  these  classes  it  is  the  duty  of  the  stronger  towards 
the  weaker  not  to  live  after  their  own  pleasure,  but  lovingly  to  bear 
with  the  infirmities  of  the  others. 

(On  iavT(^  dphaeiv  and  t^  -nXTjaiov  dpitJKeiv,  comp.  1  Cor.  x.  33  ; 
Galat.  i.  10.  Ifc  is  the  nature  of  love  to  go  out  of  itself,  to  Uve  not 
in  itself  hut  in  others.) 

Ver.  3, — This  love  towards  the  weak  manifested  itself  in  perfect 
purity  in  the  Saviour  (Phil.  ii.  7),  who  left  all  his  glory  to  enter  into 
the  deepest  ignominy  for  man.  According  to  this  conception,  the 
quotation  from  Ps,  Ixix.  10  stands  in  exact  connexion  with  the  course 
of  the  apostle's  ideas.  The  living  not  for  one's  own  pleasure  but 
for  that  of  o\ir  neighbour  is  always  a  self-denial,  which  grieves  the 
flesh ;  this  self-denial  Christ  practised  in  the  purest  form,  as  is 
manifested  in  his  course  of  suffering.  He  loved  those  who  hated 
him,  and  out  of  love  wUlingly  endured  all  the  ignominy  which 
they  heaped  on  him,  and  all  this  for  the  building  up  of  the  work 
of  God. 

(On  quotations  frOm  tlie  same  Ixixth  Psalm,  compare  Matth. 
xxvii.  39,  seq.;  John  ii.  17,  xix.  28;  Eom.  si.  9.  The  citation  is 
exactly  from  tho  LXX.) 
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Vers.  4-6. — Exactly  as  in  the  paesfige,  Eom.  iv.  23,  24  (on  which, 
Qompare  the  explanation),  Paul  again  announces  the  important  canon 
of  interpretation — that  the  whole  substance  of  Scripture  is  designed 
for  man  and  for  his  instruction.  It  is  not,  therefore,  to  he  understood 
according  to  ita  outward  letter,  but  spii-itually  ;  *.  e,,  according  to 
the  Eternal  Spirit  which  pervades  its  whole  substance,  and  which 
renders  it  a  miiTor  of  truth  for  all  times  and  for  all  circumstances. 
This  essential  and  abiding  purport  of.  the  Scriptures,  however,  is 
recognized  by  the  spiritual  alone ;  it  is  Spirit  alone  that  discerns 
and  understands  the  Spirit.  The  reason  why  Paul  here  gives 
especial  prominence  to  the  ideas  of  patience  and  consolation  ia, 
because  the  relation  of  the  weak  members  of  the  chnrch  of  God 
itself  has  in  it  something  especially  trying,"  and  for  this  the  believer 
requires  above  everything  consolation  and  strength  to  endui-e.  The 
apostle  then  expressly  wishes  his  readers  the  communication  of  these 
gifts,  in  the  hope  that  in  their  power  all  such  differences  may  be 
overcome,  and  unity  may  he  preserved. 

(Ver.  4. — On  account  of  the  chief  idea  of  Scripture  and  its  sig- 
Brflcancy  for  men,  the  words  rwv  ypaipuv  are,  with  Reiche,  to  be  rCr- 
ferred  to  both  the  preceding  genitives,  ^Tro/ioi^?  and  napaKXijosMg,  not, 
with  De  Wette,  to  the  latter  only.  The  intention  here  is,  of  course, 
to  characterize  Scripture  as  the  channel  of  grace  which  God  employs 
in  order  to  work  steadfastness  and  comfort  in  men. — Ver.  5.  The 
expression  Qsbg  rijg  inonov^g  ical  TropaKAijaeuf  denotes  the  all-sufflcient 
God  as  the  real  source  of  these  gifts  ;  he  may  he  designated  accord- 
ing to  all  that  is  good  and  beautiful,  because  he  includes  all  in  him- 
self Similar  expressions  occur  Eom.  xv.  13,  33  ;  1  Thesa.  v.  23  ;  2 
Cor.  i.  3.  On  the  former  Qshg  nai  narrjp  'iTjaov  Xpiarov,  comp.  on  2 
Cor.  i.  3,     Tor  dfiodv/iadSv,  comp.  Acts  i.  14.) 

Vers.  7,  8.— By  a  peculiar  titrn,  Paul  further  sets  forth  the- 
Lord  as  an  example  of  merciful  love  towards  the  weak,  in  that  out 
of  mercy  he  called  the  Gentiles  into  his  kingdom.  It  is  evident 
that  the  Gentile  Christians  are  here  conceived  of  as  the  strong,  and 
the  Jewish  Christians  as  the  weak  ;  whence  it  follows  that  the  Eo- 
man  ascetics  cannot  possibly  have  derived  their  views  from  Gentile 
sources  alone.  But  it  has  been  fnlly  shewn  in  the  Introduction 
(§  3),  that  these  Soman  Jewish  Christians  are  not  to  be  regarded  as 
Judaiaers  in  the  same  sense  as  the  Galatians.  In  a  peculiar  manner 
the  apostle  now  represents  the  relation  of  Christ  to  the  Jews  as  a 

*  The  Christian  does  not  mnke  any  claims  on  the  world,  siiiEe  he  knows  that  in  it  the 
Spirit  of  God  is  not ;  but  so  much  the  more  does  tlie  baliever,  in  the  be^nning  of  his 
Ufe  of  faith,  make  claims  on  the  cliurch.  Byery  neophyte  is  a  born  Donatist ;  he  requires 
that  the  cbureh  should  be  tlie  perfected  kmgdom  of  heaven  1  The  continual  striving  with 
the  weaknesses  of  the  brethren  is  the  most  diffiftult  self-danial  for  the  brethren,  even  as  in 
the  Savionr's  life  it  was  one  of  the  most  trying  necessities  that  he  had  unceasmgly  to 
contend  with  the  perversities  and  weaknesses  of  his  disciples. 
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matter  of  duty;  because  of  the  promises  made  to  the  fathers,  it  was 
in  a  manner  necessary,  for  the  sake  of  his  truih,  that  God  should 
eend  Christ  to  the  Jews.  It  was  therefore  out  of  mere  mercy  that 
the  gospel  was  preached  to  the  Gentiles,  inasmuch  as  they  had  no 
right  to  lay  claim  to  the  fulfilment  of  promises.  The  whole  manner 
of  representing  the  matter  is,  of  course,  to  be  understood  Kar'  ivOpu' 
TTov  ;  for  in  a  preceding  part  of  the  epistle  {ch,  x.),  Paul  had  re- 
proved the  Jews  for  the  very  fault  of  supposing  that  Grod  owed  them 
bis  favour.  His  object  here  is,  to  impress  upon  the  Gentiles  the  ad- 
vantages of  the  Jews,  and  therefore  he  makes  use  of  this  particular 
form  of  stating  the  case. 

(Ver.  7. — On  npoaXaiilidvsaSai  comp.  at  xiv.  1,  Ver.  8.  Aeyu  rfe, 
"  To  wit  I  mean— I  intend  to  say."  The  title  diaBovo^  TrsptTOft^f, 
used  of  Christ,  occurs  only  here.  So  strong  an  expression  is  inten- 
tionally chosen,  in  order  to  represent  Israel  in  its  exaltation.  Baur 
has,  without  ground  [comp,  Introd.  §  1,],  declared  the  expression 
unpauline,  and  characterized  the  following  imp  dXrjdsiag  eeoiJ,  on 
behalf  of  the  truth  of  God,  as  containing  too  great  a  concession  to 
the  Jewish  Christians,  For  in  the  &a«owof  there  is  only  a  reference 
to  the  devotedness  of  Christ,  which  is  represented  as  a  serving  in 
Matth.  XX.  28  also  ;  and  that  the  salvation  in  Christ  is  primarily  in- 
tended for  the  Jews,  was  clearly  declared  by  the  npurov  in  i.  16,  and 
in  like  manner  in  ix,  5,  xi,  16,  28,  as  it  is  by  Christ  himself,  Matth. 
XV.  24.  All  that  it  implies,  therefore,  is,  that  Israel  m  the  people  of 
the  covenant,  and  that  the  truth  of  God  recLuires  that  his  promises 
be  fuMled  upon  it.) 

Yere,  9-13, — The  calling  of  the  Gentiles,  as  the  idea  which  ac- 
tuates the  apostle,  is  again  represented  by  means  of  q^uotations  from 
the  Old  Testament  as  purposed  by  God.  The  passages  are  taken 
from  Ps.  xviii.  49  ;  Deut.  xxxii.  43  ;  Ps.  cxvii.  1 ;  Is.  xi.  10.  Paul 
almost  entirely  follows  the  LXX,  in  his  citations. 

(Ver.  10,— 'H  ypa^  is  to  be  supplied  to  A^yst, — In  the  cLuotation, 
ver,  10,  the  Hebrew  test  varies  from  the  LXX.,  who  perhaps  read  it 
differently,— Ver,  12.  'Isaaat,  Jesse,  the  father  of  David.  The  root 
of  Jesse  or  David  ia  Christ,  as  branch  or  son  of  David.  Comp.  Eev, 
T.  5,  xxii.  16  ;  Sirach  xlvii,  22,— '0  dviardnevo^  ^X^'-'o-,  "He  whp  is 
born  or  destined  for  rule  ;"  for  dvlaraaBai  is  here  to  be  taken  in  the 
sense  of  "to  appear,  to  announce  one's  self  as," — Ver,  13,  The 
triple  iv  gave  occasion  for  alterations ;  some  M8S.  wholly  omit  i-v  ry 
marevBiv,  others  thB  iv  before  -t^  Awidt.  But  the  not  altogether 
proper  accumulation  of  prepositions  is  itself  an  evidence  for  the 
correctness  of  the  usual  reading.) 
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SECTION    III. 

(XV.  14—33.) 

Personal  Communications. 

Tlie  following  section  is  reaUy  only  a  sort  of  appendage  to  the 
ethical  part,  which  properly  ends  at  xv.  13.  The  apostle  hegios  by 
apologizing  for  the  free  admonitions  which  he  has  ventured  to  give 
to  the  Eomans,  and  then  gives  information  as  to  his  intended  travels, 
at  the  same  time  expressing  a  wish  that  he  may  be  able  to  visit  the 
Christiana  of  Eome  (xv.  22-33) 

§  21.  ApoLoav. 

(XV.  14-21.) 

It  seems  at  first  sight  somewhat  strange  that  the  apostle  apolo-_ 
gises  for  his  serious  admonitions.  It  looks,  as  it  were,  worldly,  that 
he,  the  apostle  clothed  with  Divine  authority,  speaks  as  if  he  might  ■ 
possibly  have  been  too  bold  in  what  he  had  said.  Ver.  20,  however, 
shews  what  induced  him  to  this  turn.  Even  although  disciples  of 
his  might  have  been  at  work  at  Eome  (comp.  Introd.  §  3),  still  Paul 
could  not  altogether  regard  the  church  in  Eome  as  his  own,  since  he 
had  not  been  its  founder.  According,  then,  to  his  principle  of  never 
invading  another's  field  of  labour,  there  arose  in  him  the  apprehen- 
sion, that  his  free-spoken  language  to  the  Romans  might  be  made  a 
crime  by  the  Jewish  opponents  who  everywhere  followed  in  his  track, 
and  that  by  their  ii^inuations  the  Romans  might  be  prejudiced 
against  him.  This  possible  danger  the  apostle  seeks  to  avert  by  the 
following  captatio  benevolentice,  in  which  he  places  himself  as  a- 
brother  on  a  level  with  them  (as  in  i.  12),  without  asserting  his^ 
dignity  as  a  teacher  and  an  apostle  of  the  Lord.  Baur  and  Kling 
have  altogether  groundleasly  taken  offence  at  this.  It  is  of  course- 
understood  that  here  the  CLuestion  is  not  of  any  hypocritical  or  flat- 
tering captatio  lenevolcnim,  but  of  one  which  is  pure  and  true,  and 
such  Paul  often  makes  use  of.  In  1  Cor.  i.  4,  eeq.,  he  praises  the 
Corinthians,  although  he  had  much  to  blame  in  them.  Of  this  kind 
are  also  the  passages,  2  Cor.  vii.  4,  secL.;  vii.  12,  seq. 

Vers.  14r-l&. — If  there  bad  indeed  been  any  contentions  among 
the  Romans  like  those  in  Galatia,  ver.  14  would  contain  an  untruth. 
The  Roman  church  was  reallyin  a  good  condition  (i.  8);  hence  Paul 
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eouW  praise  it  with  truth.  His  boldness  in  admonition  lie  excusea 
on  the  ground  of  his  high  calling,  which  (he  says)  makes  the  Gen- 
tile world  his  especial  care,  and  makes  it  his  task  to  prepare  it  as  a 
holy  sacrifice,  well- pleasing  to  God. 

(Ver.  14.— Koi  avTog  h/di,  "  I  as  well  as  others,"  even  although  in 
appearance  my  admonitions  indicate  the  contrary.— 'Ayaewffi;^  is 
also  found  Eph.  v.  9  ;  2  Thess,  i.  11.  It  helongs  to  the  later  Greek 
As  this  denotes  the  condition,  so  does  yvuccg  the  knowledge  respect- 
ing it ;  these  two  elements  constitute  the  capacity  for  admonishing 
[v(yvdETeiv.]—Yei.  15.  On  account  of  the  dnb  iiepovc,  the  roXii?ipSrepov 
cannot  apply  to  the  writing  itself,  hut  only  to  the  manner  of  writing 
in  some  parts,  especially  from  eh.  xi.  onwards.— The  words  (if  ina- 
vc^livjimuv  suppose  everything  to  be  before  known  to  the  Komans, 
and  are,  conseciuently,  a  mitigating  expression.— Xa'ptf  signifies 
again,  as  in  xii.  3,  the  aposileship.—Ver.  16.  Paul  by  a  grand  figure 
represents  himself  as  an  officiating  priest  [XnrovpySg],  and  the  Gen- 
tile world  as  a  great  sacrifice  to  he  consecrated  to  God  [wpoff^opo], 
which  he  had  to  offer  to  God  through  the  gospel  [lepovpysiv],  so  that 
the  whole  Christian  process  of  sanctiflcation  appears  as  an  adorning 
of  the  sacrifice  which  is  to  he  consecrated  to  God.  AeirovpyS^  pro- 
perly signifies  one  who  administera  business  of  the  state,  and  sec- 
ondarily often  stands  as  eq^uivalent  to  Sidnovog  [Rom.  xiii.  6] ;  by  the 
LXS.  it  is  commonly  used  of  priestly  servants. — 'lepovpyEtv  occurs 
4n  the  New  Testament  only  here  ;  it  is  the  proper  term  for  sacrific- 
ing.    Hesychius  explains  hpovpyei  by  Bvei,  kpa  ipyd^erat.) 

Vers.  17-19.— The  mention  of  his  apostolic  calling  very  naturally 
leads  the  apostle  on  to  speak  of  its  blessed  effects,  which  are  such  as 
to  give  him  an  apparent  warrant  for  administering  admonition  to 
the  Romans.  The  whole  of  this  blessed  efficacy  he  humbly  refers 
to  Christ,  without  claiming  any  part  of  it  for  himself  The  help  of 
the  Lord,  however,  manifests  itself  (juite  as  much  through  ordinary 
as  through  extraordinary  supports. 

(Ver.  n.—Kavxw?  is  to  be  taken  as  in  iii.  27,  in  the  sense  of 
"  occasion  for  boasting."— To  npbg  rhv  Qeov  is  to  be  taken  as  an  ac- 
cusative absolute-"  as  regards  the  cause  of  God."— Ver.  18.  The 
transition  is  somewhat  obscure,  and  so  is  the  term  XaXElv  n  S>v  oii 
K.  T.  X.  If,  however,  we  only  take  in  its  positive  form  the  idea  which 
is  here  negatively  expressed,  it  is  quite  simple  ;  instead  of  saying— 
^'  I  shall  not  venture  to  bring  forward  anything  which  Christ  hath  not 
done  by  me,"  the  same  idea  may  be  thus  expressed  :  "  I  shall  never 
venture  to  glory  in  my  deeds,  but  will  proclaim  the  glory  of  Christ 
alone."*     Reiche's  objections  to  this  way  of  taking  it  are  not  to  the 

*  The  stress  Beams  not  in  this  pagsa^  to  be  laid  npon  Spurroc.  It  ia  not  Cftmfa 
.^ency  as  distinguished  from  his  own  tiiat  the  apoatla  liere  oommemorates,  but  his  own 
.agency  m  Christ,  which  furniahes  him  ground  of  legitimate  Christian  glorying,  as  dialjn- 
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point.  He  supposes  the  negative  to  apply,  not  to  the  manner  of  the 
operation,  Imt  to  the  operation  itself;  and,  moreover,  that  Paul 
coTiltl  not  intend  here  to  disclaim  the  conversion  of  the  Gcnfcile 
world,  inasmuch  as  in  the  preceding  and  following  parts  of  the 
epistle  he  ascribes  it  to  himself.  But  neither  of  these  is  necessary 
according  to  our  explanation  of  the  words.  He  does  not  disclaim 
the  conversion,  but  regards  himself  wholly  as  Christ's  servant,  and 
hence  refers  it  wholly  to  the  Lord.  Consequently  the  idea  is  meant 
to  refer  precisely  to  the  operation  itself,  and  not  to  the  manner  of  it, 
to  which  the  interpretation  here  given  in  nowise  constrains  us. — 
A^yi^  Koi  Epy&j  signify  the  ordinary  operation  of  grace  ;  iv  Swdfiei  arj- 
fisiuv  KO(  repdraiv,  that  which  is  extraordinary — through  charismata, 
for  which  comp.  particulars  at  1  Cor.  sii.  In  the  words  ev  Swdiiu 
Uve^iiarog  aylov,  the  common  source  of  both  is  named.— Ver.  19, 
HXtjpovv  svayyEXiov  is  certainly  not  a  Chaldseism,  according  to  the 
Ohaldee  -a-i.  which  means,  first,  to  Jill,  and  secondarily,  to  teacTi ; 
hut  like  the  form  Xoyov  Tzkr/povv^  to  biing  a  discourse  to  an  end,  to 
epeak  fully  to  the  end  [Col.  i.  25],  it  has  the  sense  of  "to  pub- 
lish in  its  whole  compass,"  =  KijpvcasLV.  That  Paul  visited  Hlyria 
itself,  is  nowhere  related  ;  probably  he  only  proceeded  as  far  as  the 
boundary  of  this  province  during  his  residence  in  Macedonia.)    ' 

Ver,  20.— Paul  feels  himself  further  induced  to  mention  the 
principle  of  his  action  as  an  apostle  (Gal.  ii.),  according  to  which  he 
wrought  only  where  no  one  had  before  preached,  to  avoid  building 
on  another's  foundation.  If  indeed  the  passage  o{>x  Snov  ^vojidadi) 
HpiOTo^,  not  where  Christ  was  named,  were  literally  taken,  Paul  would 
have  been  obliged  to  refrain  from  preaching  at  Borne  also  ;  but,  1, 
no  other  apostle  had  preached  there,  and  this  was  the  very  point  of 
his  determination,  in  order  that  their  spheres  of  operation  might  not 
come  into  conflict ;  and,  2,  the  population  of  Eome  was  greater  than 
that  of  many  a  province,  and,  consequently,  as  several  apostles 
might  labour  in  different  parts-  of  the  same  province,  so  also  Peter 
and  Paul  might  preach  together  in  Home. 

(Ver,  20, — ^iXonfieiadai,  properly  to  strive  after  honour,  and 
thence  to  strive  with  zeal  in  general.  The  accusative  of  the  partici- 
ple refers  to  fie,  ver,  19.—'Q.vo^d(76i]  means  more  than  simply  to  he 
preached,  viz,,  to  be  named  as  Saviour,  i.  e.,  to  be  acknowledged  as 
such.  Ver.  21  is  quoted  from  1^.  lii.  15,  exactly  after  the  LXX. 
Paul,  in  the  citation,  employs  -r^epl  airov  as  masculine,  and  refers  it 
to  Christ.) 

guialied  from  the  unfounded  glorjing  of  felse  epostlea.  The  sentiDnent  stated  afSrma- 
tiyely  would  then  1)9;  "I  shall  mention  those  things  which  Christ  liath  really  wrought 
by  me,"  and  no  otlier  (see  3  Cor.  x.),  and  ho  then  proceeds  M  if  with  the  positive  con- 
struction, to  describe  both  the  mamer  of  Christ's  working  throi^h  him  {2  Cor.  xii.  12), 
and  ilB  tcJen!,  as  making  good  bis  assertion  ver.  17,  that  ha  has  ground  of  glorying.— [K. 
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§  22.  Notice  of  Joobnets. 
{XV.  22-33.) 

Vers.  22-24.— In  this  principle  of  his,  then,  Paul  also  finds  the 
ground  of  his  never  having  as  yet  visited  Eome,  because  the  gospel 
■was  already  spread  there.  It  was  not  until  after  it  should  have  heen 
diffused  in  the  eastern  provinces  of  the  Boman  empire  that  he  could 
hope  to  be  at  liberty  to  gratify  his  wish  to  see  Eome.  Even  so,  how- 
ever, not  that  Eome  should  be  the  proper  limit  of  his  travels  m  the 
West ;  he  only  hoped  that  he  might  be  able  to  touch  it  in  passing 
on  towards  Spain.  The  only  thing  which  seems  surprising  here  is, 
how  Paul  can  say,  having  no  longer  a  place  in  these  regions,  since 
he  was  yet  far  from  having  preached  everywhere  in  Greece  and  Asia 
Minor.  We  see  him  always  labour  in  the  great  chief  towns  of  the 
provinces,  and  then  devolve  on  his  assistants,  who  were  fixedly  stJi- 
tioned  there,  the  further  diffusion  of  the  gospel  from  these  points. 
Moreover,  he  undoubtedly  did  not  believe  that  every  individual 
was  to  be  received  into  the  church,  but  only  those  who,  according 
to  God's  gracious  election,  were  ordained  unto  eternal  life.  His 
task,  therefore,  appeared  to  him  to  be  that  of  everywhere  break- 
ing ground  and  preaching  the  gospel  to  all  nations  for  a  witness 
concerning  them  ;  and  this  he  might  regard  as  fulfilled  in  the  eastern 
provinces. 

(Ver.  22. — The  6i6  refers  to  ver.  20,  "by  reason  that  I  always 
found  much  yet  to  be  done  in  the  East."  The  ivmonr6iirjv,  sc.  666v 
is  to  be  taken  thus — "  The  way  was  cut  off  for  me,  I  was  hindered." 
Comp.  Acts  xxiv.  4 ;  Galat.  v.  7  ;  1  Thess.  ii.  18  ;  1  Pet.  iii.  7.  Ta 
■noXXd  —  TToAAa/cif. — Ver.  23.  KAZ/ia,  from  the  mc^tnafioji  of  countries 
towards  the  pole— a  geographical  term  of  the  ancients.  Paul's  wish 
to  visit  Eome  is  no  doubt  to  be  explained  from  the  circumstance 
that  he  recognized  in  that  city  the  centre  of  the  heathen  world.  He  ' 
wished  to  preach  in  the  seat  of  the  prince  of  this  world  the  king- 
dom of  the  Lord  of  heaven. — Ver.  24.  This  passage  is  certainly  in- 
sufScient  to  prove  that  Paul  executed  his  plan,  which  is  here  merely 
represented  as  possible,  of  going  into  Spain.  But  yet  the  necessity 
of  supposing  a  second  imprisonment, »  combined  with  the  statement 
of  Clement  of  Eome  [Ep.  I  and  Cor.  ch.  v.]  that  Paul  penetrated 
elg  TO  rig/ia  t%  djitjeuf,  to  the  limit  of  the  West — [an  expression 
which,  when  written  at  Eome,  can  only  be  understood  of  Spdn]— 
render  it  in  the  highest  degree  probable  that  the  great  apostle  of  the 
Gentiles  was  also  preserved  by  God  for  the  complete  fulfilment  of 
*  Compare  Introd,  to  the  Paatoral  Epistlea. 
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Lis  vocation.  He  indicates,  finally,  Romo  as  not  tlie  proper  goal  of 
Lia  journey,  "because  Christ  was  already  tnown  there  {xv.  20);  he 
only  wishes  to  salute  the  Eoman  Christians  in  passing.  He  was, 
however,  afterwards  involuntarily  detained  there  for  a  long  time. 
The  reading  ^Xevaoiiai  npbg  iiiag,  iXni^u  yap  is  opposed  ty  so  many 
and  important  critical  authorities  that  it  ought  undoubtedly  to  he 
rejected.  Kink  and  De  Wette,  however,  endeavour  to  assert  the 
genuineness  of  the  words  against  Lachmann,  because  A.B,C,  have 
the  yap,  and  with  this  conjunction  the  whole  clause  stands  or  falls. 
It  is  more  corlect  to  suppose,  with  Meyer,  that  the  words  were  early  in- 
terpolated, and  that  when  the  original  text  was  restored  in  A.B.C.,  the 
ydp  still  remained. — JlponEjiipdi'ivat  relates  to  the  escort  usually  given 
to  evangelists  on  their  leaving  a  place  ;  comp.  Acts  xv.  B,  xvii. 
14,  BecL-,  XX.  38,  ssi.  5. — Tfiuv  i/mXTjoBci,  mdtl  I  he  fileA,  saliafed 
with  you;  the  addition  of  dnh  fiipovg  marks  the  insatiableness  of  the 
apostle's  longing.) 

Vers.  25,  26, — In  the  first  place,  however,  he  remarks,  he  Km  be- 
fore hiTti  a  journey  to  Jerusalem,  whither  he  was  to  convey  a  collec- 
tion* for  the  poor  Christians  of  that  city.  How  on  this  journey  he 
was  arrested  at  Jerusalem,  afterwards  remained  two  years  in  prison 
at  Ctesarea,  and  at  length  was  taken  to  Home  aa  a  prisoner,  is  (as  is 
well  known),  fully  related  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  (On  the  km- 
vuvta  or  Siaicovia  for  the  poor  of  Jerusalem,  compare  particularly  at 
GaL  ii,  10 ;  1  Cor.  xvi.  1 ;  2  Cor.  viii  9 ;  Acts  xix.  21,  xxiv.  17. 
— Ver.  26.  The  expression  e/f  tov^  ■nruxwg  rSiv  dyli^v  iv  'lspovaaXij)i^ 
to  the  poor  of  the  saints,  etc.,  shews  that  not  all  the  Christians  of 
Jerusalem  were  in  poverty  ;  hence  the  community  of  goods  cannot 
have  produced  the  poverty,  or  at  least  it  cannot  itself  have  been 
long  in  force.) 

Vera,  27-29. — ^In  the  observation  that  the  believers  of  Macedonia 
and  Achaia  had  regarded  themselves  as  debtors  to  the  Jewish  Chris- 
tians, there  is  implied  a  delicate  hint  for  the  Romans,  that  they 
should  also  do  so,  and  consequently  contribute  to  the  collection. 
After  accomplishing  this  business,  the  apostle  continues,  he  hopes  to 
go  to  Spain  by  way  of  Eome,  and  he  knows  that  he  shall  not  come 
to  them  without  a  blessing, 

(Here  again,  as  in  verses  8  and  9,  the  Jews  are  regarded  as  the 
first  rightful  possessors  of  the  gospel,  the  priestly  nation  for  man- 
kind, as  it  were,  to  which  earthly  things  are  to  be  given  for  heavenly, 
in  Hke  manner  as  to  the  individual  spiritual  pastor  [1  Cor.  ix.  13, 
14,] — Ver.  28.  'Stppayi^eoOcu  denotes  semiring,  maMng  swe,  in  gen- 
eral. Here  the  personal  conveyance  is  the  means  of  the  secure  de- 
livery. The  explanation  of  this  passage  which  has  been  attempted  , 
by  Bcittger  [Beitr.  Part  iii.  p.  67,  seq.],  can  hardly  be  regarded  as 
*  On  Paul's  purpose  as  to  the  oolleotions,  comp.  the  remarks  on  1  Cor.  xvi.  1, 
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other  than  an  utter  failure.  He  wishes  to  illnstrate  it  by  the  Eoman 
laws,  which  prescribed  in  what  manner  contracts  should  be  sealed, 
and  secured  against  falsi&cation,— Ver.  29.  OlSa  ia  more  than  sub- 
jective conjecture ;  it  ia  certainty  of  conviction,  because  he  had  a 
■word  of  the  Lord  for  his  warrant.  [Oomp,  Acts  xxiii.  11.]  nA^pw/io 
eiXoyta^  =  TrXovrog  eiXoyiag,  rick,  full  blessing.  The  reading  -rrX-q- 
poipopia  for  n-2^p«^  has  indeed  D.E.F.G.  in  its  favour,  but  Paul 
uses  this  expression  not  in  the  sense  of  ■nXovTo^,  but  of  "  firm  con- 
viction," which  is  here  not  applicable.) 

Vers.  30-33. — The  Spirit  of  the  Lord,  however,  signified  to  the 
apostle,  at  the  same  time,  the  sufferings  which  threatened  him  from 
the  enmity  of  the  Jews  ;  hence  he  recommends  himself  to  the  in- 
tercession of  the  believers  at  Rome,  for  deliverance  from  their  hands. 
The  knowledge  of  the  Divine  plana,  therefore,  was  not  in  Paul  of  a 
fatalistic  nature ;  he  does  not  say— -I  know  that  I  must  surely  go  to 
Eome  ;  hence  I  need  no  precaution  or  intercession  ;  but  rather  it 
was  a  lively,  free  acquaintance  with  the  plans  of  the  free  personal 
Q-od,  which  are  fulfilled  through  the  working  together  of  the  free 
actions  of  free  beings. 

(Ver.  31. — The  einpSaiSsitTo^  indicates  that  Paul  supposes  even 
the  Christians  of  Jerusalem  to  be  prejudiced  against  him,  as  is  con- 
firmed also  by  Acts  xxi.  Instead  of  dvanavaufiat,  D.E.  read  dvaTpv^u 
and  E.G.  dvaipvxS)  \ie.Q'  ifiUv.  The  Oriental  MSS.,  however,  unani- 
mously support  the  usual  reading. — Ver.  33.  As  the  ethical  portion 
is  here  ended,  Paul  concludes  it  with  a  short  doxology.  It  is,  how- 
ever, in  the  nature  of  the  case,  that  for  so  rich  a  letter  he  reserves 
a  more  full-toned  conclusion  ;  this  does  not  foUow  until  quite  at  the 
end,  after  the  greetings.) 
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iPART  IV. 

(XVI.  1-27.) 

Baldtations  and  Oonclusion. 

It  lias  "been  already  shewn  in  the  Introduction  (§  i.)  that  therd 
is  no  ground  whatever  for  denying  that  this  concluding  chapter  was 
written  by  the  apostle,  or  belongs  to  the  epistle.  The  great  number 
of  the  salutations  is  certainly  atriliing,  when  it  ia  considered  that 
Paul  had  not  yet  been  at  Rome.  Aa,  however,  this  city  formed  the 
central  point  of  the  then  world,  where  people  from  all  countries  met,  ^ , 
and  from  which  journeys  were  taken  into  all  parts  of  the  vast  Eoman 
empire,*^  it  is  intelligible  that  Paul  may  even  in  it  have  had  a  par* 
ticularly  numerous  acq^uaintance.  And,  moreover,  it  is  nowise 
necessary  to  suppose  that  Paul  knew  them  all  personally  ;  be  had, 
doubtless,  heard  of  many  of  the  Roman  Christians  through  Aquila 
and  Priscilla,  and  now  greets  them  as  acq.uaintances  known  not  in 
person  but  in  the  spirit. 

§  23.  GeeetingS. 

(SVI.  1-20.) 

Vers.  1, 2. — First,  Paul  recommends  to  the  Christians  of  Home, 
the  deaconess  Phcebe,  who  was  no  doubt  the  bearer  of  the  epistle. 
She  did  not  serve  the  church  in  Corinth  itself,  but  in  Cencbrea,  to 
which  place  also  it  thus  appears  that  the  gospel  had  already  spread. 
(Ver.  1.  'H  Sidiiovo^j  aftenvards  )}  dtasovioaa,  deuotes  the  female  min^ 
isters  of  the  church,  whom  the  rites  of  the  early  church,  especially 
in  baptism,  and  the  position  of  the  female  sex  in  the  East,  impera- 
tively required.  Por  particulars,  comp.  at  1  Tim.  iii.  8.— Cenchreii 
was  the  eastern  port  of  Corinth ;  LcchEeus  the  western, — ^Ver.  2. 

*  On  tliis  compare  the  passage  from  Atlieoteua,  Deipnoa  i.  fol.  20,  quoted  bj  Neandef, 
4)30st  Zlitalter,  voL  i.  p.  343.  note.  Tlja'Po/iaiau  woliv  imro/iiv  T^c  otxan/iivJic,  kv  ^  av 
Vcielv  loTiv  ndaa;  nJf  ttoXeig  W/iv/i^VQf~Kai  yap  Ha  Tii  IBvn  dSpous  airodi  ovvvKiaTia. 
With  -esppcial  refei'ence  to  Christendom,  Ironaius,  as  ia  well  kaowo,  aaya  of  Rome  and 
the  church  there — "  Ad  liano  eDim  ecch;siam  propter  potiorem  principalitalcm  necesae  ert 
omnem  convenire  ecdesiam,  li.  e.  eoa  qui  sunt  ondiquo  fidelcs."  {Aiiii.  Mer,  II.  iii.  p.  201, 
edit  Grothli.) 
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•Ev  KvpC(!>,  in  the  mind  and  in  the  name  of  Christ,  because  she  is  a 
Christian,  and  as  hefits  such  an  one. — Grotius  rightly  ohserves  that 
Paul  does  not  say  Tra^amdri^,  i.  e.,  a  helper,  but  ir^QmaTigj  {.  e.,  a 
chief,  a  patroness.  By  this  title  of  honour  Paul  intends  to  raise 
her  consideration,  and  to  make  his  recommendation  more  emphatic.) 

Vers.  3,  4. — For  an  explanation  how  AcLuUa  and  Priscilla  could 
aheady  he  again  at  Eome,  whereas  1  Cor,  xvi.  19  represents  them 
as  still  at  Ephesus,  compare  the  observations  in  the  Introduction, 
§  1,  It  is  not  known  to  what  occurrence  Paul  here  refers.  As  to 
this  celebrated  family  in  general,  see  at  Acts  xviii.  19,  In  Eome,  as 
at  Corinth  and  Ephesus,  it  appears  to  have  had  in  its  dwelling  the 
place  of  assembly  (inKkijoia  lear'  oUov)  for  a  division  of  the  city,  A 
city  of  such  extent  as  Rome  must  naturally  have  very  eariy  had 
places  of  assembly  in  various  parts  of  it. 

(Ver.  3.' — -JipiuKa  is  the  original  form  of  the  name,  but  UptoKtXXa 
is  more  commonly  used  for  the  wife  of  Aquila.  The  phrase  rpdxrj^ov 
vmiridhai,  to  place  under,  subject  the  neck,  is  figurative,  and  means, 
to  expose  one's  self  to  the  moat  evident  dangers.) 

Vers.  5-7. — The  persons  here  named  are  not  further  known. 
The  title  d-no^xn  denotes  the  first  convert  of  a  city  or  province. 
Instead  of  'Axaiag,  we,  should  read,  agreeably  to  the  best  critical 
authorities,  'Aaia^^  i.  e.,  Asia  proconsularis.  For,  according  to  I 
Cor.  xvi.  15,  Stephanus  was  the  first  fruit  of  Achaia.  De  Wette, 
however,  has  observed  in  favour  of  the  former  reading,  that  that 
passage  may  itself  have  been  the  very  cause  of  an  alteration,  and 
further,  that  dirapxi]  need  not  be  precisely  limited  to  an  individual, 
inasmuch  as  several  persons  might  have  been  named  together  as  the 
first  converts.  But  in  that  case  it  would  probably  be  "  one  of  the 
first  fiuits." — Ver.  7.  Junia  appears  to  have  been  the  wife  of  An- 
dronicus ;  it  is  not  known  where  they  were  feUow-prisoners  with 
Paul.  ,  Their  relationship  to  him  is  probably  to  be  understood  only 
of  national  connexion.  The  title  oi  Apostle  is  of  course  to  be  taken 
here  in  the  wider  sense  of  the  word.     Comp.  Acts  xiv,  4,  14. 

Vers.  8-12. — The  names  which  follow  are  also  unknown.  The 
formula  in  ver.  10,  rove  kn  ruv  'A^iaTo^ovXov  is  to  be  filled  up  like 
.  Toii?  Ik  tS>v  NapKiauov,  rovg  ovra^  hi  Kvplui  in  ver,  11- — 'those  among 
the  slaves  of  Aristobulus  or  Narcissus  who  have  become  behevers. 
Narcissus,  the  well-known  favourite  of  Claudius  (Sueton.  Claud.  28), 
had  been  some  years  dead  at  the  date  of  the  epistle,  and  therefore 
cannot  well  he  meant  here. 

Vers.  13-16. — ^It  is  of  course  only  in  a  figurative  sense  that  Paul 
styles  the  mother  of  Kufits  his  mother,  from  her  having  shewn 
motherly  love  towards  him.  The  expressions  in  vers.  14  and  15,  ol 
dSeX<f)iu  ovv  avToig  are  to  he  explained  like  ?)  i/cKXtjala  Kar'  oIkov  in 
ver.  5— -the  brethren  attached  to  their  community  or  circle,  so  that 
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the  pergonB  named  are  to  be  regarded  as  the  presbyters  and  deacons 
of  this  church. — Ver.  16.  On  the  kiss  of  peace,  comp.  1  Cor.  xvj. 
20;  2  Cor.  xiii.  12  ;  1  Thess.v.  26  ;  1  Pet.  v.  14.  The  Christians 
regarded  themselves  as  members  of  one  family  of  God,  and  expressed 
the  consciousness  of  this  spiritual  unity  by  the  symbol  of  the  kiss. — 
The  addition  doTrd^ovrai  ifidg  al  knnXTjaiai  ndaai.  tov  Xpiarov  is  omitted 
by  some  authorities ;  perhaps  because  it  was  supposed  that  the 
greetings  were  not  in  place  before  the  section  xvi.  21,  seq,  In  the 
common  test,  TrSaai  alone  is  wanting,  doubtless  because  it  was  sup- 
posed that  .Paul  could  not  know  whether  all  churches  on  earth  sa- 
luted the  Romans.  But  no  doubt  naaai.  is  to  be  understood  only  of 
the  various  churches  of  Corinth  and  its  ports. 

Vera.  17, 18.' — ■!!  is  not  until  here,  quite  at  the  end  of  the  epistle, 
that  we  find  a  short  admonition  agaiost  divisions,  couched  in  alto- 
gether general  language,  which  may  be  referred  to  the  Jndaizing 
party  which  persecuted  Paul  everywhere,  but  which  wrought  in  G-a- 
latia  especially  with  so  pernicious  effect.  The  circumstance  of  its 
being  conceived  and  introduced  so  abruptly,  and  in  such  general 
terms,  is  most  decisive  evidence  that  the  erroneous  teachers  in  ques- 
tion did  not  actually  exist  in  Home,  but  that  Paul  only  wished  to 
give  a  warning  against  them,  with  a  view  to  the  possible,  and  un- 
happily only  too  likely  ease,  that  they  might  make  their  appearance 
there  also.  The  edict  of  Claudius,  which  still  continued  in  opera- 
tion, and  only  by  degrees  fell  into  oblivion,  was  no  doubt  the  only 
cause  which  had  until  then  preserved  Eome  free  from  these  oppo- 
nents of  Paul.* 

(The  phrase  didaxrl  rjv  v/iei^  ijmdere.,  doctrine  which  ye  learned,  is 
an  indication  nqt  to  be  mistaken  that  it  was  disciples  of  Paul  who 
had  first  preached  at  Bomc. — Ver.  18.  The  charge  of  serving  their 
belly  is  not  meant  to  represent  them  as'  persons  of  grossly  sensual 
habits  ;  for  this  is  precisely  what  the  Pharisaical  Jewish  Christians 
usually  were  not ;  but  only  as  working  for  themselves  and  their  own 
advantage,  not  for  Christ,  [Comp.  on  Matth.  xxiii.  and  Phil.  iii. 
19.]  XprjOToXoyia  usually  includes  the  bad  subordinate  meaning,  of 
kind  and  gentle  speech  without  deeds  to  correspond.  In  exactly  a 
similar  way  evXoyia  is  here  used  in  its  properiy  classical  significa- 
tion ;  it  stands  for  words  feir  and  well  put  together,  but  of  deceptive 
appearance.  The  omission  of  ebXoyiaq  originates  only  with  such  as 
understood  the  word  in  its  common  New  Testament  sene^  of  bless- 
ing, and  which  they  of  course  regarded  as  here  unsuited  to  the  course 
of  thought.) 

*  De  Wette  and  Meyer  also  acknowleiige  that  the  passage  cannot  prove,  as  Baur  hs- 
ifierts,  that  there  had  already  been  disputes  with  Jewish  Chiiatiana  at  Rome,  but  only  that 
the  apostle  ia  ansicus  to  provide  against  liieir  bre^dng  out  there  as  in  other  churi 
addition  to  the  EJpistle  to  the  G^tians,  compare  espeiaally  2  Cor.  ii  and  Phil  ii 
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Vers.  19,  20. — With  respect  to  this  danger,  however,  Paul  trusts 
to  the  obedience  (inraKori)  of  the  Boman  Christians, 'and  therefore 
expresses  the  hope,  that  they  may  be  found  no  less  wise  and  prudent 
than  free  from  falsehood  ;  witli  G-od's  help  they  then  would  soon 
overcome  all  evil,  together  with  the  pnnce  of  darkness, 

(Ver.  19. — 'Tttoko^  elg  -navra^  dipiKero,  as  is  said  in  i.  8,  of  the 
faith  of  the  Eomans.— The  r6  has  wrongly  been  omitted  before 
k^' vyXv;  it  is  intended  precisely  to  bring  out  a  particular  feature 
in  the  Romans  as  a  subject  of  joy.  The  reference  to  Matth.  x.  16, 
is  not  to  be  mistaken  in  the  end  of  the  verse.— Ver.  20.  The  God 
of  peace  is  placed  in  contrast  with  the  author  of  all  strife,  who 
works  by  his  instruments  here  on  earth.  The  power  of  God  in  be- 
lievers—Christ in  them — braises  the  head  of  the  serpent.  Tho 
"  crushing  under  their  feet"  \ovvT^l\pei-  vnb  Tovg  rroda^']  contains  an 
allusion  to  Gen.  iii.  15.  The  form  of  conclusion,  ^  X'^P^?  «-  ■'"■  ^-i  ia 
undoubtedly  genuine,  although  wanting  in  D,E.F.G.) 


§  24.  CoscLuaiON. 

(XVI.  21-^27.) 

The  verses  21-24  cannot  but  seem  somewhat  strange  if  ascribed 
to  Paul.  For  ver.  22  is,  in  any  case,  an  addition  by  the  penman  of 
the  epistle,  Tertius  himself ;  but  how  singular  it  would  be  if  ver,  21 
were  by  Paul,  ver,  22  by  Tertius,  and  vers,  23,  24  by  Paul  again  ! 
There  is,  too,  the  circumstance  that  Paul  had  already  concluded 
his  salutations  before  the  exhortation  in  vers,  17-20,  with  the  com- 
prehensive form  dtmd^ovTai  v/idg  al  sKKXijalai  -ndaai  rov  XpiOTOv.  Is 
it  then  to  be  supposed  that,  after  this,  he  added  some  others  by 
way  of  supplement  ?  It  is  far  simpler  to  assume,  that  tho  great 
dosology,  vers.  25-27,  was  immediately  connected  with  the  blessing 
in  ver.  20,  but  that  (according  to  the  hypothesis  of  Eiehhorn,  which 
we  have  adopted,  comp.  Introd.  §  1),  it  was  writtea  on  a  small  sep- 
ai'ate  parchment,  as  the  larger  was  already  full.  The  back  of  this 
small  parchment  remained  empty,  and  this  the  writer  Tertius  then 
employed  for  writing  in  his  own  name,  vers,  21-24,  including  the 
blessing.  The  only  objection  which  may  be  made  to  this  is,  that 
Timothy  is  styled  awepySg  fiov,  and  (Jaiug  I'evof  ftov,  which  seems  to 
point  to  Paul  rather  than  to  Tertius.  There  is  not,  however,  any 
discoverable  ground  why  Tertius  also  might  not  have  styled  himself 
a  fellow-labourer  of  Timothy,  or  connected  by  hospitality  with 
Gaius.  But  even  if  this  were  an  objection,  it  will  bear  no  eompari- 
Bon  with  the  difficulties  in  which  we  must  entangle  ourselves  if  we 
refer  the  verees  to  Paul.*^ 

*  Tho  dlfficaltj  of  referring  these  versea  to  Paul  is  osaggerated.    Tliera  seema  ho 
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Vers.  21, 22, — Aa  nothing  further  is  known  of  Tertiue,  some  have 
wished  to  identify  him  with  Silaa,  the  well-known  companion  of 
Paul,  and  to  regard  his  name  as  merely  the  Latin  translation  of  the 
Hebrew  "'W''^^,  "  the  third."  No  historical  groifiid,  however,  can  he 
adduced  for  this  conjecture.  The  addition  6  ypai/'t?  denotes  the 
penman,  as  Paul  was  in  the  hahit  of  dictating  his  epiatles.  (Comp. 
1  Cor.  xvi.  21 ;  Col.  iv.  18  ;  2  Thess.  iii.  17  ;  and  Galat.  vi.  11.) 

Vers.  23,  24. — Gains  is  undouhtedly  the  person  named  in  1  Oor. 
i,  14,  whom  Paul  himself  had  baptized,  la  Acts  six.  29,  xx.  4 ;  3 
John  1,  other  persons  of  this  name  are  spoken  of.  The  expression 
feyof  T^f  iKKlr^aiaq  oXrji:,  signifies  that  Gaius  had  at  Corinth  the  as- 
semblies of  a  church  in  his  house.  Erastus  occtirs,  perhaps,  in  Acts 
six.  22  ;  2  Tim.  iv.  20  ;  hut  if  so  he  must  have  resigned  his  office 
as  manager  of  the  city  funds.  The  blessing  in  ver.  24,  is  also  best 
referred  to  Tertius,  as  Paul  had  already  used  the  same  words  in  ver. 
20.  It  is  precisely  on  account  of  the  repetition  that  the  MSS,  A.O. 
and  other  critical  authorities  have  omitted  it. 

25-27- — On  the  position  of  the  grand  concluding  doxology, 
and  on  the  critical  phenomena  and  learned  hypotheses  connected 
with  it,  compare  the  remarks  in  the  Introduction,  §  1,  As  we  can- 
not adopt  Seiche's  hypothesis  of  the  spnriousness  of  the  doxology, 
on  account  of  its  internal  nature,  and  as  Glookler's  view — that  Ter-  , 
tius  was  the  aTitJi.or  of  this  doxology,  as  well  as  of  the  preceding 
verses — ^is  also  improbable,  inasmuch  as  Tertius  would  assuredly 
not  have  written  "  according  to  my  gospel"  {aara  rb  ehaYyi}^6v  ft  o  v), 
Eichhom's  hypothesis,  although  in  itself  somewhat  fitr-fetched,  is 
yet  the  most  deserving  of  commendation,  viz.,  that  the  variations  in 
this  section  are  to  be  explained  by  supposing  a  transposition  of  the 
different  pieces  of  parchment  on  which  the  epistle  was  written.  The 
similarity  of  the  conclusion  of  the  Epistle  of  Jude,  which  is  not  to 
be  mistaken,  I  should  regard  as  an  imitation  of  this  in  the  Epistle 
to  the  Eomans,  rather  than  the  reverse.  As  to  the  internal  struc- 
ture of  the  doxology  generally,  Keiche,  iu  his  eflforfc  to  prove  it  spuri- 
ous, has  very  considerably  exaggerated  its  difficulties.  The  ^  in 
ver.  27  certainly  raises  a  difficulty  ;  but  Glockler  has  already  rightly 
shewn  how  this  may  be  got  over  by  the  simple  means  of  supplying 
avvioTTiiii.'^     The  form  of  the  doxology  will  thus  become  perfectly 

special  objection  to  our  supposing  tliat  I^ortius  iaterposed  paientheticaUy  amidst  Paul's 
saluttttioua  h  w  p  all  as  lie  iadieated  so  clearly  by  the  added  6  ypafai  k.  t.  ?,., 
{cornvheoLB  t  ame  Th  t  6 /ore  thus  indical^ng  he  should  have  spoken  of  "my"  fellow- 
labourer,  an!  p  lly  that  lia  should  have  sodea^nated  Paul's  helper,  Timothy,  aeems 
wholly  improb  bl  It  ms,  therefore,  ampleat,  and  liable  to  no  aeriooa  objection,  to 
regard  all  th   saluta     na  except  one  aa  from  Paul. — [K. 

*  This      pi  ly  ng    f  ri!/ii  after  the  supposed  analogy  of  Aols  sxv.  32  (as,  with 

others,  the  tnniing^  pi    naat  ),  is  unwarranted  and  extremely  harsh.  It  indeed  seemsnot 
improbable  from  the  phrase  "  able  to  confirm  you"  that  the  apoaUe  commenced  the  doxology 
Yoi,.  IV.— 12 
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regular — "  To  God,  who  alone  can  establish  you  in  the  faith,  to  the 
only  wise  God,  I  commend  you  through  Jesus  Christ,  to  whom  be 
glory  forever."  It  is  conseijuently  nowise  necessary  to  suppose,  with 
Tholuck,  an  anacoliithon.  And  in  other  respects  the  doxology  fits 
most  appositely  into  the  connexion,  and  through  its  intervening 
thoughts,  harmonizes  perfectly  with  the  subject  matter  of  the  entire 
epistle.  I"or,  according  to  our  view,  the  doxology  is  immediately 
connected  with  the  exhortation  against  giving  in  to  any  divisions. 
With  this,  then,  the  notion  of  the  ortjpi^oi  perfectly  agrees.  That 
they  may  be  secured  against  the  assaults  of  seducers,  Paul  wishes 
the  Christians  of  Rome  establishment  in  the  life  of  taith,  ll'ext,  the 
intervening  clauses  relate  exactly  to  the  substance  of  the  epistle  ; 
they  bring  forward  the  two  leading  ideas  which  the  apostle  has  de- 
veloped in  it  -.—first;  the  mysteiy  of  the  gospel,  which  was  long  hid- 
den but  now  is  made  manifest ;  and  secondly,  its  transition  to  the 
Grentiks.  Hence  we  must  not  allow  ourselves  to  be  misled  by  the 
triple  Kara  into  supposing  three  paiallol  members ;  there  are  but 
two  co-ordinates  in  the  passage,  and  these  should  be  so  connected 
as  that  the  second  point  shall  be  introduced  by  the  re.  The  follow- 
ing would  then  be  the  rendering  of  the  passage  : — "  To  God,  who 
alone  is  of  power  to  establish  you,  according  to  my  gospel  and  the 
preaching  of  CftWsf— (these  representing  God  m  the  source  of  aU 
strength) — which  gospel  and  preaching)  a/re  agr^hle  to  the  reve- 
lation of  the  mystery  which  was  kept  secret  from  eternity,  but  nmo 
is  made  manifest,  and  which,  according  to  the  commandment  of  the 
■eternal  God,  by  the  Scriptures  of  the  prophets,  is  mxide  known  to 
all  nations  for  the  obedience  of  faith  ; — to  this  only  wise  God  I  com- 
mend you  through  Jesus  Christ,  to  whom  be  glory  forever,  Arnen .'" 
The  mention  of  the  prophetical  Scriptures,  and  the  name,  eternal 
God  (aldviog  Qeof),  which  apparently  do  not  suit  the  contextj^had  the 
object,  which  we  have  already  seen  manifested  in  the  epistle,  of 
marking  out  the  transition  of  the  gospel  to  the  Gentiles  as  not  a 
new  or  unheard-of  thing,  hut  as  already  announced  beforehand  by 
the  unchangeable  God  in  the  Scriptures  of  the  Old  Testament. 
And  it  is  with  relation  to  this,  too,  that  in  the  end  of  the  doxology 
God  is  designated  as  the  only  wise,  while  in  the  beginning  of  it  he 
had  been  designated  as  the  y~ 


■wilt  BOme  suoh.  idea  in  his  mind,  but  warmiag  aa  he  proceeded,  on  reauming  tlie  datire 
oonetniotion,  fiopi^  "o^y  0£?,  iiia  original  purpose  escaped  him,  and  he  added  6  as  if  tiie 
preceding  datives  liad  their  re^men.  Whether  such  wm  hia  purpose  can  only  be  matter 
of  conjeoture,  and  at  all  evenia  ws  most,  witli  Tholuok,  Meyer,  De  Wette,  eK.,  regard  the 
coistruoiiou  aa  an  anaooluthon. — [K. 
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INTRODUCTION. 


[  1.  Chaeactbs  of  the  Corinthian  Church. 


In  the  Epistle  to  the  Eomang,  doctrine  decidedly  pre 
in  the  Epistles  to  the  Corinthians,  thfe  is  thrown  into  the  shade  by 
the  more  prominent  ^raciica?  element.  The  epistles  of  Paul  to  the 
Christians  of  Corinth  arose  out  of  the  pressure  of  circumstances  ; 
and  display  to  us  pre-eminently  the  wisdom  of  the  great  apostle  of 
the  Gentiles  in  arranging  and  controlling  the  most  complicated  and 
difficult  q^uestions.  To  the  second  epistle  we  are  indebted  for  our 
acquaintance  with  Paul  as  an  individual ;  to  th.^  first,  for  our  knowl- 
edge of  the  relations  and  character  of  the  ancient  church.  Without 
the  possession  of  the  latter,  the  image  which  we  are  enabled  to  form 
of  the  powerful  movements  in  the  apostohe  church  would  he  much 
more  faint  and  general,  as  it  gains  more  life  and  vividness  from  this 
epistle  than  from  all  the  remaining  epistles  of  Paul  collectively. 
This  18  to  be  accounted  for  by  the  character  of  the  Corinthian 
church.  Although  a  powerful  and  hving  principle  anitfiated  the  en- 
tire church  from  the  period  of  the  assumption  of  man's  nature  by 
the  Son  of  Grod,  by  which  light  and  darkness,  good  and  evil  were 
stirred  to  their  inmost  depths,  and  stniggled  in  the  most  violent 
conflict,  yet  Corinth  was  the  spot  in  which  this  universal  life  of  the 
church  exhibited  the  most  striking  phenomena. 

The  city  of  Corinth  stood  on  the  confines  of  both  west  and  east, 
blending  the  peculiar  properties  of  each ;  her  wealthy  trade,  and 
industrious  cultivation  of  science  and  art,  drew  within  her  walls  men 
of  every  class.*  Into  this  stirring  and  intelligent  mass  Christianity 
entered  as  a  powerful  leaven,  and  wrought  the  most  varied  combina- 
tions of  spiritual  influence.  The  church  in  Corinth  may  be  viewed 
as  a  general  type  of  the  apostolic  churches  ;  aU  their  various  ten- 
dencies appear  aheady  developed  in  this.  The  representatives  of 
the  various  moral  tendencies  which  existed  previous  to  Paul's  ap- 
pearance in  Corinth,  were  indeed  all  attracted  by  its  pecuhar  spirit, 

*  Compare  Wilksna  Specimen  actiquitatum  CorintMacaram  aeleoUrum  al  iUustra- 
Ijonem  utriusqiie  epistoliD  PanUuai  ad  Corinthicra.  BremK  1141.  J.  Hmeat  Imm.  Walch 
antiquitatoa  Corinthiacte.    Jenee  1761. 
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yet  all  had  not  the  eelf-denial  fully  to  emancipate  themselves  from 
their  early  errorSj  and  appropriate  to  thomgeives  in  all  purity  the 
new  element  of  the  gospel ;  rather  many  mingled  what  was  new 
with  the  elements  of  the  old,  and  thus  of  course  obscured  the  essen- 
tial spirit  of  the  gospel  which  recLuirea  that  everything  spring  pure 
and  unadulterated  from  its  own  living  fountain.  This  blending  of 
the  new  and  the  old  gave  occasion  to  tiie  formation  of  sects  in  the 
church  of  Christ,  and  their  incipient  germs  are  pointed  to  even  in 
the  first  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians,  which  is  a  brief  history  of  sects 
for  the  earliest  period  of  the  existence  of  such  schisms. 

One  of  the  principal  questions  to  which  the  Introduction  to  these 
epistles  has  to  reply,  and  which  exercises  upon  their  right  under- 
standing a  vital  influence,  is  this — "  What  were  the  different  ten' 
dendes  prevalent  in  the  GoriniMan  ohwch  ?"  The  obscurity  of  the 
expressions  used  by  the  apostle  in  describing  them,  and  the  various 
hypotheses  to  which  this  has  given  rise,  render  it  one  of  the  roost 
difficult  preliminary  questions ;  and  yet  it  reqnires  a  satisfactoiy  and 
clear  explanation  to  enable  ua  to  understand  the  contents  of  the 
epistles,  which  principally  refer  to  the  disputes  and  coutroversiea 
which  then  agitated  the  church  of  Corinth.  We  proceed,  therefore, 
first  to  explain  independently  our  own  judgment  regarding  them, 
and  then  to  institute  a  comparison  of  these,  with  the  more  import- 
ant views  of  others, 

Paul  disrihguishes  expressly  four  different  parties  in  Corinth — 
those  of  Peter,  Apoilos,  Paul,  and  ol  tw  Xpiorov,  those  of  Christ 
(1  Cor.  i.  12,  iii.  4,  22  ;  2  Cor.  x.  T),  and  we  have  as  little  reason  to 
suppose  that  there  existed  more  than  these  four  parties,  as  that  there 
were  less  (compare  the  remarks  upon  i.  12),  In  the  passage  quoted 
the  apostle  does  not  simply  name  several  parties,  as  if  by  way  of 
specimen,  but  be  intends  a  historical  statement  of  the  parties  ex- 
isting in  the  Corinthian  church.  To  fix  the  character  of  several  of 
these  parties,  is  not  difficult.  They  who  said  I  am  of  Paul  were 
orthodox  in  belief;  Paul,  therefore,  harmonized  with  them,  and  at 
most  only  blamed  their  excessive  personal  attachment  to  him,  and 
to  his  human  characteristics ;  for  which  reason,  to  prevent  any  abuse 
of  human  authority,  he  points  them  immediately  to  the  Lord  (i.  1, 
13,  et  seq.)  Very  closely  allied  to  the  party  attached  to  Paul,  was 
thca  of  Apoilos.  This  man,  "  eloquent  and  mighty  in  the  Scrip- 
tures" (Acts  xviii,  24)  himself  taught,  in  Corinth  (Acts  xix.  1), 
finding  there,  m  might  have  been  expected,  willing  hearers,  and  as 
Paul  was  intimately  associated  with  Apoilos  himself  (i.  4, 6,  xvi.  12), 
he  had  nothing  of  more  importance  to  reprove  in  the  followers  of 
Apoilos  than  this  same  respect  to  the  human  personage.  This 
close  adherence  to  Apoilos  may  have  occasioned  a  formal  deviation 
from  the  votaries  of  Paul,  they  being  probably  inclined  after  Apolios 
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to  that  peculiar  mode  of  dealing  with  the  Old  Testament,  of  ■which 
tlie  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  (whicli,  if  not  written  by  Apollos,  pro- 
ceeded from  a  completely  analogous  order  of  mind),  affords  an  ex- 
ample ;  at  all  events  they  laboured  for  a  deeper  knowledge  of 
evangelical  truth  in  the  form  of  the  purer  Jewish  Gnosis  with  an 
Alexandrian  tinge.  The  third  party,  which  called  itself  after  PeteVy 
is  doubtless  the  Pharisaic  Jewish  sect,  which  Paul  so  largely  opposes 
in  his  Epistle  to  the  G-aMtians.  Peter  partook  neither  of  their  errors 
nor  of  their  enmity  to  Paul ;  but  this  party  took  advantage,  never- 
theless, of  the  position  of  Peter,  as  the  chief  of  the  apostles  ap- 
pointed for  the  people  of  Israel,  and  used  his  name  to  sanation  their 
proceedings.^  At  the  time  the  first  epistle  was  written,  this  party 
was  yet  weak,  or  its  ultimate  character  was  not  entirely  developed  ; 
but  in  the  second  epistle,  especially  in  ch.  xi,,  it  is  distinctly  pointed 
out,  and  together  with  the  fourth  party  vigorously  opposed.  We  now 
come  to  inquire  who  were  meant,  under  the  name  ol  rov  X^iarov,  and 
this  question  is  as  difficult  to  decide  as  that  with  reference  to  the 
three  first  named  sects  is  easy.  From  the  name  itself,  absolutely 
nothing  can  with  certainty  be  deduced,  as  members  of  the  Corin- 
thian church  may  have  been  led  by  a  variety  of  reasons,  to  name 
themselves  "  of  Clirist";  just  as  from  the  name  Jesuit,  nothing 
regarding  the  sect  could  possibly  be  inferred,  unless  we  possessed 
other  information  upon  the  point.  The  only  means  therefore  of 
thoroughly  answering  the  question,  seems  to  be  to  ascertain  if  any- 
thing may  be  inferred  concerning  the  characters  of  those  who  es- 
teemed themselves  immediate  disciples  of  Christ,  from  the  manner 
in  which  the  apostle  expresses  himself  in  the  epistles  with  regard  to 
them.  As  the  apostle  writes  with  express  reference  to  existing  par- 
ties in  Corinth,  and  references  to  those  run  through  the  entire 
epistles,  we  may  naturally  suppose  that  ho  has  also  combated  their 
errors.  Now,  against  which  of  the  sects  already  mentioned  does 
Paul  especially  argue  ?  Evidently  not  against  the  followers  of  Paul 
and  Apollos,  for  at  the  most,  erroneous  striving  after  knowledge  is 
censured  in  the  latter,  in  the  passages  wherein  Paul  warns  against  it 
(compare  1  Cor.  ch.  i. — iii.)  Then  possibly  against  the  followers  of 
Peter  ?  But  of  this  not  a  trace  is  to  be  found  m  the  first  Epistle  to 
the  Corinthians  ;  it  contains  not  a  single  argument  similar  to  those 
which  aboimd  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Qalatians.  We  can  at  the  ut- 
most regard  only  that  as  directed  against  the  adherents  of  Peter 
which  occurs  in  1  Cor.  ix.,  concerning  the  anxiety  of  those  who 
sought  to  avoid  the  use  of  meats  offered  to  idols  ;  but  the  reference 

*  This  parlj  did  not  assume  the  nam©  of  Peter  in  consequence  of  the  preaenoe  of 
Peter  in  Cori^itli  (for  the  abode  in  Corinth  mentioned  by  Eusebius  [Hist.  Eccl.  ii.  25],  oc- 
curred long  after  the  composition  of  the  Epistles  to  the  Corinthiana),  but  on  account  of 
tlia  public  position  which  he  occupied  in  the  cliuroh. 
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to  this  error  is  rather  incidental,  for  the  real  argument  in  this  chap 
ter  is  directed  against  those  who  had  deviated  into  the  opposite 
error  of  a  false  Hberty,  In  the  second  epistle,  indeed,  the  case  is 
quite  different ;  and  had  we  this  epistle  alone,  without  the  first, 
douhtless  all  its  ai^uments  against  false  and  presumptuous  teaehers, 
of  which  it  contains  so  large  a  number  (see  2  Cor.  iii.  1,  iy.  2,  v.  12, 
si.  13,  seq.,  xii.  11,  seq.),  must  have  been  held  to  refer  to  the 
Judaists,  who  everywhere  appear  in  hostility  to  the  apostle  ;  and  it 
is  very  possible  the  teachers  and  heads  of  this  party,  then  in  Corinth, 
are  in  fact  included.  But,  taking  the  points  contained  in  the  first 
epistle  for  our  guide,  we  can  refer  2  Cor.  x.  7,  only  to  the  oi  tov 
XpirjTov,  and  accordingly  the  attacks  in  the  second  epistle  against 
false  teachers  mast  at  all  events  include  the  heads  of  this  party 
(which  is  likewise  the  opinion  of  Baur — see  his  Comm.  2  Cor,  x,  7), 
not  to  say  that  it  is  entirely  directed  against  them.  Beyond  this, 
the  second  epistle  touches  only  upon  personal  relations,  avoiding  en- 
tirely doctrinal  or  ethical  disputes  ;  the  first  epistle  therefore  is  the 
only  source  which  remains  to  us  properly  for  the  inquiry,  and  this,  in 
its  essential  contents  appears  to  be  entirely  directed  against  the  party 
of  Christ.*  True,  Paul  does  not  expressly  indicate  this  sect,  but 
speaks  as  if  he  addressed  all  the  Christians  in  Corinth  without  dis- 
tinction ;  but  the  sole  motive  for  this  was  to  preserve  in  the  church 
the  feeKng  of  unity.  To  have  addressed  one  party  alone  would  have 
heen  to  regard  the  division  as  perfected,  and  to  have  made  the  evil 
without  remedy.f  But  by  the  form  of  remonstrance  which  Paul 
adopts,  addressing  all  parties,  and  leaving  each  to  apply  to  itself 
what  belonged  to  it,  he  promotes  a  spirit  of  concord,  and  retains  as 
long  as  possible  the  hope  of  leading  back  the  misguided.  Hence,  it 
is  aU  the  more  indispensable  to  the  correct  understanding  of  the 
first  epifitlo,  that, we  ascertain  exaefly  the  character  of  the  sect  who 
named  themselves  of  Christ  ;  for  such  an  acquaintance  will  shed 
more  light  on  the  individual  admonitions.  From  a  consideration  of 
the  character  of  the  city  of  Corinth  as  one  of  the  centres  of  heathen 
life  generally,  and  heathen  art  and  science  in  particular,  it  appears 
probable  that  if  in  any  place  the  coalition  of  Christianity  with  these 
elements  were  probable,  it  would  take  place  in  this  city.J     Further, 

*  As  therefore  in  Galatia,  the  followers  of  Peter  were  the  most  dangerous,  ao  in 
Corinth  the  sect  of  Christ.  In  1  Cor.  i.  12,  a  climm  ia  therefore  to  be  observed  in  which 
the  moat  threatening  party  takes  the  last  place. 

\  Even  in  the  second  epialle,  where  the  diviaion  had  now  more  strongly  exhibited 
itself  the  parties  are  cot  separately  distinguished,  although  the  different  obaracter  of  the 
first  and  second  parts  of  this  epiatle  strongly  displays  its  reference  to  them.  (Compare 
fiirHier  §  3.) 

^:  Had  the  party  named  by  Paul  oi  rnB  XptoroS  been  deaipnated  by  the  name  of  an 
apOHlle,  they  must  have  been  caEed  ol  toC  ladwov,  for  John  represented  those  principles 
in  their  true  form,  which  this  party  held  in  nn  emmemts  one.  By  the  name  oi  Tofi  Xpio- 
TOV,  which  these  sectarians  doubUesB  applied  to  themselves  (2  Oor  s.  1),  they  wished  to 
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if  we  endeavour  to  seke  on  the  elemen-t  common  to  all  tLe  doctrinal 
and  ethical  points  adverted  to  by  the  apostle  in  the  first  epistle, 
we  find  it  precisely  in  the  over-estimation  of  human  science  and 
art,  and  a  consequent  endeavour  after  independence  and  freedom 
from  the  burdensome  fetters  of  the  law,  which  disclosea  itself  in 
heathenism  so  significantly  against  the  scrupulous  bigotry  of  Ju- 
daism. In  the  first  four  chapters  Paul  plainly  speaks  against  the 
overvaluing  of  human  wisdom,  which  without  doubt  refers  primarily 
and  expressly  to  the  Greek  philosophy  and  science  so  highly  prized 
among  the  Corinthians ;  although  kindred  tendencies  in  the  followers 
of  ApoUos  may  be  incidentally  included  in  the  rebuke.  There  follows 
then  indeed  in  the  5th  chapter  the  special  case  of  the  incestuous 
person  ;  but  the  reason  that  the  Corinthians  themselves,  from  their 
own  sense  of  morality,  had  not  repressed  the  practice,  is  to  be  found 
in  the  predominating  lax  opinions  of  the  Gentile  Christians  relative 
to  the  sexes,  as  may  be  pkinly  seen  in  1  Cor.  x.  8  ;  2  Cor.  xii.  21, 
while,  on  the  contrary,  the  Jew^  and  Jewish  Christians  were  very 
strict  on  the  subject.  Yet  such  a  lax  view  of  these  relations  can 
scarcely  excite  astonishment  when  we  are  told  that  belonging  to  the 
temple  of  the  Isthmia  Dione,  upon  the  Acrocorinth,  lived  more  than 
a  thousand  votaresses  whose  excesses,  far  from  being  forbidden,  were 
regarded  as  an  acceptable  offering  to  the  goddess.  Although  then 
the  new  Christians  of  course  renounced  all  gross  sexual  offences 
upon  their  entrance  into  the  church,  yet  it  was  natural  that  a  more 
refined  feeling  should  only  gradually  arise,  as  to  the  mutual  relation 
of  the  sexes  ;  for  which  reason  Paiil  felt  himself  constrained  (xi,  5, 
seq.,  xiv.  35),  to  address  several  precepts  to  the  women  regarding 
their  conduct.  In  the  succeeding  chaptere  the  discussions  on  law- 
suits before  heathen  judges,  on  marriage,  on  the  use  of  meats  offered 
to  idols,  are  conducted  with  the  prevailing  purpose  of  shewing  that 
all  felse  hberty  in  such  things  should  be  avoided.  The  entire  treat- 
ment of  these  points  is  a  substantial  commentary  on  the  words  "  aU 
things  are  lawful  for  me,  but  all  are  not  expedient."  In  the  10th 
chapter  the  evil  consecLuences  of  this  licence  are  distinctly  described 
and  exemplified  from  the  Old  Testament,  Undoubtedly  these  points 
bear  reference  not  to  doctrine,  but  to  life,  and  even  the  exhortations 
which  follow  concerning  the  Lord's  supper,  its  becoming  celebration 
(xi.  17,  seq.),  and  the  right  use  of  spiritual  gifts  (xii.  1,  seq.,  xiv.  1, 
seq.),  poBsees  primarily  no  doctrinal  character  ;  that,  however,  errors 
in  doctrine  were  not  unknown,  is  shewn  by  the  discusaion  on  the  re- 
surrection (chap.  XV.),  in  which  the  ideal  error  is  distinctly  refuted 
that  the  resurrection  was  only  to  be  understood  spiritually  (xv.  12), 
a  view  which  could  not  but  exert  its  influence  on  the  doctrine  of  the 
the  true  TnevfiaTiKoi,  the  proper  ami  geEuine 
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Supper.  This  precise  error  harmonizes  so  perfectly  with  the  character- 
istics of  philosophic  G-entile  Christians,^  who  stand  in  direct  contrast 
with  tlic  materializing  Jewish  Christians,  that  we  cannot  hut  regard 
them  as  those  embraced  under  the  name  of  ol  rov  Xpiarov,  for  to 
neither  of  the  other  three  parties  can  this  en'or  be  attrihuted.  The 
ol  Tov  XpftTToS,  in  feet,  appear  precisely  similar  to  certain  persons  in 
Rome,  whom  Paul  describes  Eom,  xiv,  15,  who  asserted  their  free- 
dom in  opposition  to  the  scrupulous  spirit  of  Judaism  ;  though  the 
Eoman  advocates  of  these  free  principles  (which  must  necessarily 
have  existed  in  all  the  churches  composed  chiefly  of  Gentiles) 
adopted  less  extreme  opinions  than  the  Corinthians.  The  supposi- 
tion that  these  opponents  of  the  doctrine  of  the  resurrection  had 
formerly  belonged  to  the  Sadduceea  is  by  no  means  tenable  ;  not  a 
trace  exists  of  any  coalition  between  Sadduceeiam  and  Christianity, 
Like  Epicureanism  among  the  heathen,  the  principles  of  the  sect 
were  so  completely  at  variance  with  the  spirit  of  the  gospel, 
that  it  was  utterly  impossible  for  the  converted  Sadduceo  to  unite 
the  elements  of  his  former  belief  with  those  of  his  new  faith.  In 
addition  to  this,  the  Sadducees  entirely  denied  the  existence  of  a 
spiritual  world  (Acts  xxiii.  8),  therefore  they  could  not  interpret 
the  doctrine  of  the  resurrection  spiritually;  they  could  only  entirely 
reject  it. 

This  view  of  the  Corinthian  Christ-party,  which  to  us  seems  the 
only  tenable  one,  has  also  been  substantially  put  forth  by  Neander,^- 
and  the  conviction  of  its  accuracy  does  not  rest  alone  upon  the  evi- 
dence just  adduced  in  its  favour,  but  also  upon  the  impossibility  of 
adopting  any  other  that  is  defensible.  The  conjecture  of  Eiehhorn 
is,  that  "  they  of  Christ,"  denote  the  neutral,  the  well-disposed  per- 
Bons ;  persons  that  is,  who  had  not  received  Christianity  through  the 
apostles,  but  drawn  it  immediately  from  the  primitive  gospel  itself  (!), 
This  hypothesis,  the  foundation  of  which  bad  already  been  laid  by 
the  fathers,  especially  Chrysostom,  and  afterwards  defended  by  Pott, 
Schott  (Einlcitung  ins  Neue  Testament),  and  Riiekert  (Commentar 
zum  ersten  Briefe  an  die  Korinthier,  pp.  43,  447),  may  be  regarded 
as  sufficiently  refuted;  for,  according  to  1  Cor,  i,  12  ;  2  Cor.  x.  7,  it 

*  We  may  here  at  once  remark,  tbot  in  this  place  the  weakness  of  Baur's  liypotheflla 
Btrikiiigly  exhibits  itself  (compare  his  trealnae  presentJy  to  ha  adduced,  79  seq.),  which, 
setting  a^de  the  followers  of  Peter,  sa  well  as  lie  ol  roii  Xpinrofi,  coasiders  the  reference 
is  to  Grcolc  influence.  But  is  it  not  more  natural  to  suppose  that  this  influence  (which, 
in  a  city  like  Corinth,  would  not  have  shewn  itsolf  with  regaj'd  to  the  dootriue  of  tho 
reauirection  aloue)  may  be  recognized  aa  concentrated  in  the  Glwisliaii  party,  and  in.  that 
of  Peter  tho  atrial  ceremouial  observance  of  the  Jewish  Christians,  togel.her  with  the  op- 
po^tiOQ  to  the  apostolic  authority  of  Paul,  esiactly  as  we  see  them  united  m  the  EpisUe 
to  the  Galatians  1 

■)■  Geaehiehte  der  Pflanzung  und  Leitung  der  chriallichen  Kirehe  durch  die  Apostol, 
Eiunburg,  1832.  Part  i.  p.  296,  seq.  Jager  also  declares  himself  Bubslantially  in  feyour 
of  tliis  tiew  ("her  die  Korinthierbtiefe,  p.  36.) 
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18  clear  that  Paul  blamed  also  tbe  sect  "  of  Christ,"  regarding  them 
as  dividing  the  one  Chiiet,  which,  if  they  had  remained  neutral  in 
the  proper  sense  of  the  word,  certainly  would  not  have  "been  done.* 
There  remam,  consequently,  only  the  hypotheses  of  Storr  and  Baur 
which  claim  a  closer  examination.  The  sutstance  of  Storr's  hy- 
pothesis is,t  that  the  expression  ol  row  Xpiarov  refers  to  the  disciples 
of  James,  the  brother  of  our  Lord  ;  as  followers  of  this  kmsman  of 
Christ,  Storr  considers  that  they  had  assumed,  as  their  prerogative, 
the  appellation,  "  belonging  especially  to  Christ."  Bilh'oth  and 
Baur  have  already  proved  that  to  this  the  name  ol  tov  Xpiarov  is  in 
no  way  appropriate.  The  brothers  of  Christ,  and  especially  James, 
are  never  called  ol  dSeX^l  roi?  XQiarov,  but  tov  Kvpiov.  It  would 
follow,  therefore,  that  the  "  Christian"  sect  in  Corinth  must  be  termed 
ol  ToS  Kvplov,  or  Tw  Itioov,  for  ol  TOV  Xpiarov  could  not  possibly 
point  to  tbe  brothers  of  Jesus.  Add  to  this  that  the  followers  of 
James  were  not  to  be  distinguished  from  those  of  Peter,  consisting 
as  they  both  did  of  strict  Jewish  Christians. ,  Pinally,,  all  positive 
grounds  for  this  hypothesis  fail,  not  only  in  the  original  form  as  laid 
down  by  Storr,  but  also  in  the  modification  adopted  by  Berthoidt, 
who  considers  the  reference  to  be  made  not  to  James  alone,  but  to 
several  brothere  of  our  Lord.  That  the  brethren  of  Christ  and 
Jaines  are  mentioned  1  Cor.  ix.  5,  xv.  7,  can  prove  nothing,  in^- 
much  as  this  mention  of  them  has  no  connexion  with  any  animad- 
version against  this  party,  or  indeed  against  any  other  one,  but  is 
also  merely  incidental.  (Compare  the  Comm.  on  this  place.)  But 
even  if  a  polemic  reference  existed  in  the  passages,  we  should  surely, 
if  it  were  not  expressly  directed  against  the  party  of  Chiist,  be 
far  more  justified  in  referring  it  to  tbe  adherents  of  Peter,  for 
the  whole  of  chapter  ix.  agrees  with  tbeir  character  ;  and  as  James, 
the  brother  of  our  Lord,  had  likewise  the  bias  of  the  Jewish  Chris- 
tians, he  may  doubtless  be  placed,  together  with  Peter,  at  their 
head.  But  the  "knowing  Christ  after  the  flesh"  (2  Cor.  v.  ]6), 
bears  another  reference  (as  the  exposition  of  the  passage  will  shew) 
than  to  the  family  relations  of  the  Redeemer  ;  this  expression  con- 
trasts Christ's  entire  human  nature  with  his  everlasting  and  heav- 
enly being.  The  hypothesis  of  Baur  (very  ingeniously  developed  in 
the  Tiibinger  Zoitscbrift,  1831,  pt.  iv.),  and  for  which  also  Billroth, 
with  some  sligbt  modification,  has  decided,  is  so  fer  identified  with 
that  of  Storr,  that  it  connects  tbe  sect  of  Christ  with  that  of  Peter ; 
BO  that  Paul,  in  1  Cor,  i.  12,  would  only  indicate  two  principal  par- 

*  The  chiefpasssigefiwBiohhorn's  hypothesis,  which  Pott  alsoranka  before  all  others, 
is  1  Ctor.  iiL  S2.  Here  all  the  foar  parties  seem  to  be  mentioneii,  and  that  of  Gtirist  with 
praise.    But  that  tbia  is  only  in  appearance,  the  explanatjon  of  the  pasaags  will  shew. 

f  This  ia  carried  out  in  the  treatise  Fotitisi  historicie  epistol.  ad.  Cor.  Interprotationi 
aervlentes.    It  is  printed  in  Storr's  Opusc  Acad.,  toL  ii. 
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ties,  viz.,  that  of  Paul,  including  also  the  followcra  of  Apollos,  and 
that  of  Peter,  in  which  the  special  disciples  of  Peter,  and  the  sect 
of  Christ  are  to  be  nnmhered.  But  Baur  attributes  a  very  different 
derivation  &om  Storr  to  the  name  ol  tov  JCpurrov,  and  besidea  de- 
fines much  more  closely  the  character  of  this  modification  of.  the 
Petrine  party.  First  of  all,  the  distinguishing  characteristic  of  tho 
Judaists  was  a  strict  ftilfilling  of  the  outward  law  ;  this,  according 
to  Baur,  was  the  criterion  which  marked  the  followers  of  Cephas.''' 
But  secondly,  they  placed  themselves  in  apolemic  position  with  regard 
to  Paul,  attacking  not  only  his  teaching,  hut  his  apostoHc  authority, 
asserting  that  he  was  not  a  genuine  disciple  of  Christ,  but  an  apos- 
tate, styling  themselves  the  true  disciples  of  Christ,  because  con- 
verted by  those  apostles  who  were  chosen  by  Christ  himself.  Fun- 
damentally, therefore,  the  party  of  Cephas  and  that  of  Christ  were 
one  and  the  same,  though  circumstances  in  Corinth  were  less  fevour- 
ahle  to  their  rigid  legal  observances,  and  hence  appeared,  as  their 
prominent  feature,  hostility  to  Paul.  But  the  cLuestion  at  onee  oc- 
curs, why,  under  the  cireumstances  distinguish  a  party  of  Cephas 
from  that  of  Christ  ?  Why  is  not  the  naming  of  the  latter  suffi- 
cient ?  Add  to  this,  that,  according  to  this  view  the  first  epistle 
contains  nothing  against  the  party  of  Christ,  for  Paul  does  not 
therein  explicitly  defend  his  apostoKc  authority.  Besides  this,  the 
greater  proportion  of  the  subjects  treated  by  him  would  thereby 
have  no  reference  to  the  sects  mentioned  1  Cor.  i  12,  as  then  none  of 
these  sects  would  have  any  such  scope  as  that  which,  as  shewn  above, 
lies  at  the  foundation  of  these  discussions-t  The  supposition  that  all 
the  points  touched  upon  in  the  epistle  have  no  reference  to  the  partic- 
ular divisions  of  thp  church,  gives  it  an  unconnected  and  inconseq^uent 
character,  not  to  say  that  it  is  psychologically  quite  improbable 
that  such  errors  as  the  apostle  opposes  in  the  first  epistle  were  what 
might  be  termed  sporadic,  or  without  connexion  with  fundamental 
doctrines,  from  which  they  emanated  as  branches  from  one  stem. 
Upon  these  grounds  we  cannot  decide  in  favour  of  Baur's  hypoth- 
esis, while  still  admitting  that  more  can  be  urged  in  its  favour  than 
for  Eichhorn's  or  Storr's.  Billroth  justly  remarks  that  in  the  second 
epistle  particularly  it  finds  some  plausible  supports.     In  2  Cor.  iii. 

*  When  Heideareich  eoMidera  the  sect  of  Christ  in  the  same  light  aa  these  JadaistB, 
ha  sets  aside  any  distinction  between  the  adherents  of  Coptias  and  the  tdO  XptaroS,  aad 
aseumes  Slorr'a  poaitLon,  who  could  shew  no  differeuco  between  these  two  parties. 

■{■  Except  a  few  general  remarks  upon.  1  Cor.  i. — iv,',  Baur  can  quote  from  the  firat 
epistle  only,  ix.  1,  m  which  Paul  aaya  of  himself  "  I  have  seen  the  Lord,"  which  he  con- 
fdders  may  be  referred  to.  the  opponents  of  the  apostle,  who  made  it  a  subject  of  reproach 
to  bim  that  he  had  noi -seen.. the  Lord.  (See  reference  already  mentioned,  p.  85-88.)  Prom 
flie  second  epistle,  ob  the  contrary,  ho  ai^ues  from  p.  89-114.  But  can.  that  hypothesis 
he  considered  valid,  which,  casting  a^e  the  first  and  fer  more  important  epistle,  rests  for 
support  upon  the  eecond  alone  ? 
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a  parallel  is  instituted  between  the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  the 
letter  and  the  Spirit,  in  a  way  which  has  urK^ueationable  reference 
to  persons  who  had  as  yet  gained  no  view  of  the  specific  peculiarity 
of  the  gospeL  The  important  passage,  x.  7,  particularly  stands  in 
such  connexion  with  the  controversy  against  false  apostles  (xi.  13, 
seq. ;  xii  11),  that  the  whole  train  of  argument  is  very  similar  to 
that  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Galatians.*  Paul  here,  as  there,  defends 
in  very  strong  expressions,  his  apostolic  authority  against  false  and 
treacherous  apostles,  who  had  attacked  and  cast  suspicions  upon  it. 
But  precisely  because  the  expressions  are  so  strong  (especially  in 
chap.  xi.  13),  one  cannot  conceive  that  they  are  applied  to  the  true 
apostles  (who  are  understood  in  Gal.  ii.  under  6okovvts^)  ;  it  ia  im- 
possible that  Paul  could  call  these  ipevda-nooroXoL.  Besides,  this 
name  is  equally  applicable  to  the  usurping  heathen  heterodox 
teachers  as  to  the  Jewish,  since  they  both  alike  contested  Paul's 
authority,  as  appears  from  the  resistance  of  those  false  teachers  who 
are  named  in  the  Epistles  to  Timothy  (2  Tim.  i.  15)  who  certainly 
■were  not  of  Judaising,  but  rather  heathen  heretical  opinions.  Thus, 
if  2  Cor.  X.  7,  in  connexion  with  xi.  and  xii.,  were  to  establish  the 
hypothesis  of  Baur  and  Billroth,  they  must  have  asserted  expressly 
that  they  refer  exclusively  to  Jewish  heterodox  teachers-f  But  as 
this  is  not  done,  and  B^ur  himself  allows  (p.  99)  that  in  2  Cor.  x.  7, 
not  only  the  sect  of  Okrist,  but  all  the  sects  in  Corinth  collectively, 
are  intended,  his  view  cannot  be  safely  inferred  from  the  passages 
indicated.  In  short,  weighing  well  the  improbability  of  narrow- 
minded  Jewish  opinions  predominantly  asserting  themselves  in  a 
city  like  Corinth,  whilst  the  more  lax  heathen  principle  failed 
to  reach  an  extreme  so  entirely  natural,  we  feel  called  upon  to 
declare  that,  as  no  decided  grounds  for  this  view  exist  in  the 
epistles  themselves,  we  do  not  feel  inclined  to  entertain  it.  But 
the  supposition  that  the  ol   tov  Xpitrrov  were  an  etknising  party 

*  I  pass  over  the  paaaage  2  Cor.  v.  16,  so  copiously  treated,  because  the  proof  deduced 
therefrom  by  BaviT  appears  very  precarious.     (See  exposition  of  the  pasaage.) 

\  The  use  that  Baur  makes  of  the  Tisious  meuMoned  by  Paul  in  the  12th  chapter,  in 
defending  Ibis  hypothesis,  is  vary  ingenious.  He  considers  that  Paul  intended  to  oppose 
to  the  materialist  opinions  of  the  Jewish  Christians,  who  demanded  a  personal  instraotiott 
throi^h  Christ,  the  ideal  principle— viz.,  the  immediate  production  of  fejth  by  the  work- 
ing of  tlie  Spirit  Bat  I  fear  this  would  prove  too  much  I  It  is  by  no  means  the  inten- 
tioii  of  the  apostle  to  say  that  the  Spirit  is  able  to  raise  at  pleasure  tbe  church  of  Christ 
in  any  spot  "  F^th  comes  only  from  preBching."  (See  my  Bxpositiou,  Horn,  x  14.), 
Paul  himself  did  not  become  a  member  of  the  church  by  the  appearance  of  the  Lord  to. 
bun  at  Damascus ;  he  was  only  led  thereby  to  desire  to  be  receired  into  the  church,  and. 
fbr  this  reoaption  the  word  of  Ananias  and  baptism  were  necessary.  (See  Oomm.  Acta; 
rs.  11,  seq.)  The  parahels,  likewise,  which  Baur  quotes  &om  the  Clementines  do  not  ap-- 
pear  to  me  entu^lyj  applicable.  Perhaps  Paul's  motive  fbr  appealing  lo  bis  vision  wa^ 
that  his  opponents  did  the  same;  he  will,  conseiiuently,  as  it  were,  say,  "  Behold,  I  can, 
allege  the  same,  and  yet  greater."  The  manner  in  which  Paul  spealis,  m  1  Cor,  ohap^xii. 
— xiv.,  of  gifts  and  their  abuse,  renders  this  not  improbabla 
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gives  to  fhe  first  epistle  especially,  an  internal  coherence  which  any 
other  conjecture  woulii  fail  to  heatow.  In  tho  second  epistle,  which 
is  devoted  rather  to  persona!  matters,  this  unity  of  connexion  is  not 
wanting,  even  according  to  Baur'a  hypothesis  ;  yet  our  view  fur- 
nishes at  least  ec[ual  advantages  for  its  interpretation,  advantages 
abundantly  apparent,  if  it  be  asswmed  that  in  this  the  apostle  oppo- 
ses equally  the  representatives  of  both  the  false  sec#s,  that  of  Christ 
and  that  of  Peter  together,  who,  whatever  their  internal  differences, 
were  yet  linked  together  in  their  attempt  to  obtain  opportunity  for 
the  propagation  of  their  errors,  by  undermining  the  authority  of  the 
.  great  apostle  of  the  Gentiles.  True,  Baur  has  Hbewise  expressed 
his  dissent  from  this  view  (Tubing.  Zeitschr.  1836,  part  iv.),  but 
though  this  learned  man  may  be  right  in  maintaining  that  Riick- 
ert  errs  in  regarding  the  identity  between  the  partisans  of  Peter 
and  Christ,  particularly  with  Billroth's  modifications,  as  injurious 
to  his  own  hypothesis,  his  remarks,  nevertheless,  upon  the  views  of 
Neander  and  myself  must  be  considered  to  have  failed.  He  has 
evidently  misunderstood  Neander  when  he  ascribes  to  him  such 
views  of  the  party  of  Christ  as  were  held  by  the  followers  of 
Carpocrates  at  a  later  period,  viz.,  that  they  ranked  Christ  with 
Socrates  as  a  great  investigator  of  truth,  and  therefore  did  not  de- 
serve the  name  of  a  Christian  sect.  That  this  was  not  the  position 
of  this  class  is  too  apparent  to  allow  its  being  held  by  Neander,  for 
under  such  circumstances  Paul  would  not  have  laboured  to  maintain 
the  unity  of  the  church,  but  would  have  immediately  required  the 
expulsion  of  the  heterodox  teaclwra  from  their  body.  (See  Ual.  v. 
12  ;  Tit.  iii.  10.)  Neander  doubtless  intends  only  to  say  (p.  301) 
that  the  sect  of  Christ  profess  the  doctrine  of  Christ,  omitting  the 
Jewish  form.  Even  the  words  of  Neander,  "  Christ  appeared  to 
them  a  second,  perhaps  more  perfect  Socrates,"  indefinite  as  they  are, 
yet  seem  intended  to  declare  that  they  looked  upon  Christ  as  more 
than  human.  In  the  more  recent  article  of  Banr's,  before  alluded 
to,  there  occurs  nothing  of  weight  or  consequence  affecting  the 
.essential  doctrine  that  the  party  of  Christ  entertained  Ethnic  opin- 
ions. The  members  of  this  sect  were  very  likely  converted  by  those 
■who  looked  to  Paul  as  their  head,  and  believing  themselves  called 
upon  to  free  themselves  from  all  human  dependpnce  and  national 
prejudices,  they  consequently  shaped  for  themselves  a  course  of  liv- 
ing and  doctrine  of  more  Uberal  character,  without  however  as  yet 
touching  upon  the  Kmits  of  heresy.  It  would  be  sm^rising  if,  in 
the  ancient  church,  and  especially  in  a  city  like  Corinth,  such  a 
party  had  not  formed  itself.  The  Marcionites  and  other  Gnostic 
sects,  require  us  to  assume  the  previous  existence  of  such  tendencies, 
from  which  their  own  subsequent  rise  may  be  dated.  What,  there- 
.fore,  more  natural  than  to  perceive  here  a  trace  of  their  existence, 
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especially  as  the  supposition  of  their  identity  with  the  followers  of 
Cephas,  or  of  but  a  difference  in  degree  (as  held  by  Baur  and  Bill- 
roth), is  undeniably  in  the  highest  degree  forced  ? 

According  to  this  view  it  is  irrefragable  that  the  Epistles  to  the 
Corinthians  treat  of  topics  immediately  connected  with  the  time  of 
the  apostles,  while  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans  the  contents  of  the 
gospel  are  treated  in  their  objective  character.  Not  that  we  are 
justified  in  inferring  ftom  this  that  the  former  have  only  a  historical 
significance,  and  that  at  most  only  individual  passages  are  pregnant 
with  meaning  for  the  later  periods  of  the  church,  and  especially  for 
the  present  age.  The  condition  of  the  apostolic  church  inJrrorB 
its  relations  to  every  period,  and  above  ail  to  the  present.  The 
principal  danger  which  threatened  so  many  members  of  the  church 
in  Corinth  is  likewise  the  chief  evil  of  our  own  times — an  over- 
estimation  of  human  wisdom,  instead  of  Divine,  eternal  truth,  a 
universal  laxness  and  indifference  in  the  most  important  social  ties, 
and  particularly  in  the  relation  between  the  sexes,  a  spiritualizing, 
subtle  refining  away  of  efficient,  energetic  biblical  realism,  and  an 
assertion  of  individual  tendencies  against  aU  objective  restraints. 
■For  this  reason,  precisely  at  the  present  moment,  the  Epistles  to 
'  the  Corinthians  possess  a  far-reaching,  vital  importance,  and  this 
will  be  daily  more  acknowledged  as  the  conviction  spreads,  that 
for  all  things  the  Scriptures  are  our  ultimate  standard  of  appeal. 
The  weighty  discussion  of  the  Charismata  (1  Cor.  xii.  14)  only, 
remains  as  alien  from  our  own,  as  from  earlier  times,  since,  from 
the  period  of  the  apostles,  these  gifts  are  lost,  and  even  our  concep- 
tion of  many  among  them — e.  g.,  the  gift  of  tongues,  has  long  since 
vanished.  But  as  the  looking  for  these  has  begun  again  to  exhibit 
itself,  it  may  be  inferred  that  the  gifts  themselves  may  be  restored 
to  the  church  of  Christ  as  her  final  periods  of  development  draw 
nigh,  by  which  the  end  is  in  the  cliief  points  to  be  made  conformable 
to  the  beginning.  The  internal  development  of  the  church  wiU 
therefore  also  in  this  respect  assist  to  perfect  the  exposition. 


§  2.  Eelation  of  Paul  to  the  Cobinthiak  Church. 

The  question  which  occurs  next  in  order  to  that  referring  to  the 
position  of  the  various  parties  in  Coriuth  is,  how  Paul  stood  related  to 
the  Corinthian  church— that  is  to  say,  how  often  he  visited  them, 
and  how  many  epistles  he  wrote  to  them.  The  earlier  view  which 
simply  followed  the  Acts,  and  the  accounts  lying  on  the  surface  of 
the  Epistles  to  the  Corinthians  themselves,  presented  to  us  this 
relation  as  ibllows. 

The  old  city  of  Corinth,  as  is  well  known,  was  destroyed  by 
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Mummiua  B.C.  146,  and  remained  in  ruins  until  Julius  C^sar  planted 
a  Koman  oolony  in  it,  endowing  it  with  great  privileges.  Paul  first 
appeared  in  Julius  Csesar's  newly-restored  city,  prosecuting  his 
second  journey  in  connexion  with  his  miBsion  (Acts  xviii.  1  seq.) 
He  found  there  Aq^uila  and  Priscilla,  who,  hy  the  command  of  the 
Emperor  Claudius,  had  been  driven  out  of  Rome  (Suet.  Claud,  c. 
25),  and  preached  one  year  and  six  months,  after  receiving  in  a 
vision  the  assurance  that  God  had  a  large  people  in  that  city,  and 
that  none  should  barm  him.  The  results  of  his  preaching  were  so 
extraordinary,  that,  deeply  sunk  as  that  city  was  in  pleasures  and 
excess,  a  large  Christian  community  arose  therein,  and  even  Crispus, 
the  ruler  of  the  synagogue,  attached  himself  to  it.  In  consequence 
of  this  a  tumult,  directed  against  Paul,  arose  among  the  Jews, 
which  required  the  wisdom  and  mildness  of  Gallio,  the  proconsul,  a 
brother  of  the  celebrated  philosopher  Seneca,  to  allay  (Tacit.  Anna!. 
xvi.  7).  After  the  lapse  of  a  year  and  a  half,  taldng  Aquila  and 
Priscilla  with  him,  Paul  passed  over  into  Ephesus,  where  he  left 
them,  on  his  way  to  Jerusalem,  hut  the  apostle  himself  stayed  there 
only  a  short  time,  promising  before  long  to  returd  thither  (Acts 
sviii.  18,  seq.)  In  the  meantime  there  came  to  Ephesus  a  learned 
Alexandrian  Jew,  the  famous  Apollos,  a  true  disciple  of  John  the 
Baptist,  viz,,  one  who  viewed  him  only  as  the  forerunner  of  the  Mes- 
siah, and  not  as  the  Messiah  himself,  as  some  of  John's  disciples 
falsely  asserted  Mm  to  be.  This  man,  convinced  hy  Aquila  of  the 
Messiabahip  of  Jesus,  and  filled  with  the  new  faith,  proceeded,  with 
letters  of  recommendation,  to  Corinth,  where  his  gifts  soon  secured 
to  him  extensive  favour.  While  ApoUos  was  thus  labouring  in 
Corinth,  Paul  came  back  from  Jerusalem  to  Ephesus,  whither 
Apollos  also  subsequently  returned  (Acts  xix.  1 ;  1  Cor.  xvi.  12)  ; 
and  here  the  apostle  remained  two  years  and  three  months  (Acts 
xix.  8, 10).  During  this  time  Paul  received  sad  information  re- 
specting the  condition  of  the  church  in  Corinth,  A  member  of 
this  body  was  living  in  illicit  intercourse  with  his  father's  wife,  con- 
sequently his  own  stepmother  ;  and  the  other  members  had  so  httle 
delicate  moral  feeling  regarding  such  relations,  that  they  still  suffered 
the  offender  to  continue  one  of  their  body.  This  impelled  the  apos- 
tle to  address  an  epistle  to  the  Christians  in  Corinth,  in  which  he 
exhorts  them  to  avoid  the  company  of  sinners  and  the  dissolute  (1 
Cor.  v.  9).  This^rs*  epistle  is  lost.  True,  there  exists  an  Epistle 
to  the  Corinthians  differing  from  either  of  those  we  possess,  as  well 
as  one  from  the  latter  to  Paul,  both  in  the  Armenian  language  ;  but 
CarpzoviuB  (Leipsic,  1776)  has  already  triumphantly  proved  that 
they  are  not  genuine.*     More  recently  Eink,  who  was  for  a  time  an 

*  The  epi3tle  of  Paul  firat  appeared  in  the  "  Histoire  Critiq.uo  de  la  Eepublique  des 
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eTangelical  preacher  ia  Venice,  edited  the  epistles  (Heidelberg, 
1828-8.),  and  the  Armenian  Monk  Aucher,  of  the  Convent  of  San 
Lazaro,  near  VeEice,  at  the  conclusion  of  his  Armenian  Grammar, 
haa  critically  revised  and  republished  the  Armenian  text  (Venice,. 
1819);  hut  Kink'fi  attempt  to  defend  the  authenticity  of  the  epiatlea 
has  been  thoroughly  confuted  by  Ullman  (Heidelberger  Jahtb. 
1823,  No,  vi.)  The  first  epistle  of  Paul  therefore  remains  lost  to 
us.  The  Corinthians  replied  to  it,  and  it  is  probable  that  this  waa 
delivered  to  the  apostle  by  the  hands  of  Stephanas,  Fortunatus,  and 
Achaicus  (1  Cor.  xvi.  18,  19.)  Partly  by  means  of  this  reply,  and 
the  verbal  information  of  the  messengers  specified,  and  partly 
through  the  slaves  of  a  Corinthian  matron  Chloe  (1  Cor.  i.  11),  Paul 
received  further  intelligence  of  the  circumstances  of  the  Corinthian 
church,  which  drew  from  him  the  second  epistle,  preserved  in  our 
Jirst  epistle  of  Paul  to  the  Corinthians.  When  the  apostle  com- 
posed it  he  was  still  in  Ephesus,  purposing  to  remain  there  until 
Pentecost  (1  Cor.  xvi.  8);  it  is  probable  that  the  season  in  which 
he  wrote  was  either  spring  or  autumn,  and  doubtless  in  the  year  59- 
But  Paul  had  scarcely  dispatched  our  first  epistle  to  Corinth  whea 
the  tumult  occasioned  by  the  goldsmith  Demetrius  broke  out  im 
Ephesus,  which  compelled  the  apostle  to  leave  the  city  before  Pen- 
tecost and  to  depart  into  Macedonia  (Acts  xis.  1,  seq^.),  where  he 
anxiously  awaited  intelligence  of  the  effect  produced  by  the  letter 
referred  to  (2  Cor.  ii.  13,  14).  His  purpose  waa  to  visit  Corinth,  but 
he  ventured  not  to  appear  there  before  aseerfcaining  how  the  various 
parties  should  have  received  his  letter.  Paul,  therefore,  was  ex- 
pecting the  return  of  Timothy  to  Macedonia  from  Corinth,  whither 
he  had  sent  him  (1  Cor.  iv.  17).  But  whether  it  was  that  Timo- 
theus  had  already  quitted  that  city  before  the  arrival  of  Paul's 
epistle,  or  that  he  had  not  yet  reached  it,  it  is  certain  that  the  apos- 
tle did  not  receive  the  desired  intelligence  through  him,  for  which 
reason  bo  sent  Titus  to  Corinth,  and  during  his  absence  journeyed 
in  Macedonia  (2  Cor.  ii.  13).  Upon  the  return  of  Titus,  Paul  wrote 
our  second  epistle,  in  order  to  awaken  the  frame  of  mind  which  he 
desired  to  behold  among  the  Corinthians  when  he  himself  should 
visit  them  (2  Cor.  vii.  7,  seq.),  and  in  it  the  apostle  praises  the  well- 
intentioned  members  of  their  church  (viz.,  the  followers  of  Paul  and 
Apollos)  for  their  obedience  to  his  commands,  and  likewise  for  their 
repentant  spirit ;  but,  on  the  contraiy,  he  emphatically  reproves  the 
contumacious  (viz.,  the  adherents  of  Peter,  and  above  all,  those  "  of 

Lettres,"  Amsterd.  1714,  torn.  X.,  but  incomplete.  William  "Whiston  published  it  entir^ 
togetlier  with  the  pretended  letter  of  the  Corintliiana  to  Paul,  at  the  end  of  his  Historia 
ArmeniiB  Mosif!  OhoroneMis.  loud.  1736,  i.  OarpzoTius's  Work  isara  the  title;  Epia* 
take  duEe  apociyphie,  altera  Oorinthiorom  ad  Paulum,  altera  Paul!  ad  C 
ma,  8. 
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Christ"),  because  they  had  despised  his  most  serione  exhortations, 
and  only  increased  in  presumption.  This,  our  second  epistle,  was 
sent  by  Titus  and  two  brethren,  not  mentioned  by  name  (2  Cor. 
Tiii.  16,  eeq.)  to  Corinth,  the  apostle  intending  shortly  to  foEow, 
One  of  tliese  brethren  was  very  probably  Luke,  and  this  is  inferred 
partly  because  the  description  (in  the  above  passage)  is  entirely  ap- 
plicable to  him,  partly  because  his  name  stands  in  the  subscription 
at  the  close  of  Jhe  epistle  ;  and  as  Luke  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apoetlea 
(xx.  1),  recommences  his  narration  in  the  third  person,  having  hith- 
erto written  in  the  firat,  we  may  conclude  that  he  must  have  left  the 
apostle  in  Macedonia. 

Such  ia  the  earlier  view  of  the  occasion  and  the  times  Of  compo- 
sition of  the  Epistles  to  the  Corinthians.  In  the  most  iraportant 
points  it  is  entirely  correct,  for  it  rests  upon  clear  and  certain  state- 
ments in  Acts,  and  in  the  Epistles  themselves.  But  in  reference 
to  the  events  which  our  sketch  places  between  the  composition  of 
the  first  and  second  epistle,  the  scrutiny,  more  recently  instituted 
by  Bleek  and  Schrader,*  has  elicited  results,  which  undoubtedly 
claim  a  preference  over  the  oHct  and  more  uncertain  accounts.  Ac- 
cording to  these,  at  the  period  when  the  apostle  wrote  our  second 
epistle,  he  had  not  been  twice  in  Corinth,  hut  this  supposition  is 
negatived  by  several  passages  in  this  epistle,  viz.,  xii.  14,  xiii.  1, 
in  which  a  third  coming  ia  mentioned.  True,  the  first  of  these 
is  usually  explained  by  understanding  rplrov  of  the  wish  to  come, 
and  not  the  coming  itself ;  but  this  does  not  agree  with  the  context, 
which  undoubtedly  refers  to  an  actual  coming,  to  which  in  particular, 
ver.  xiii.  1,  decisively  points  (comp.  particulars  at  the  exposition  of 
the  passages);  and  this  all  the  more,  as  the  following  verse  (xiii.  2), 
expresses  a  procedure  exhibited  at  his  second  visit,  viz.,  the  shewing 
of  forbearance  and  indulgence  which  was  not  to  be  repeated. 

If  we  assume  only  one  residence  of  Paul  in  Corinth,  viz.,  at  the 
establishment  of  the  church  itself,  then  there  could  have  arisen  no 
occasion  for  forbearance  ;  and  this  supposition  could  by  no  means 
be  made  to  agree  with  the  passages  ii.  1,  xii.  21,  in  which  mention  is 
made  of  the  renewal  of  the  grief  of  the  Corinthians  upon  the  occa- 
sion of  his  coming,  while  according  to  the  common  view,  he  could 
previously  in  no  way  have  grieved  the  Corinthians  by  his  personal 
presence.  Consequently,  Paul  must  undoubtedly  have  made  a  second 
journey  to  Corinth,  but  when  did  it  take  place  ?  The  older  view 
might  be  defended  if  we  suppose  that  when  Luke  mentions  a  stay 
of  a  year  and  a  half  in  Corinth  made  by  Paul,  he  has  taken  together 
two  separate  periods  of  residence.  But  this  is  open  to  the  objection, 
that  we  must  then  allow  that  in  the  short  period  which  elapsed  be- 

•  Bleek,  in  an  article  in  to  Stud,  und  KMtiken,  Jahig.  1830,  page  614,  seq.  Sohra- 
» tr  Der  Apoatal  Paulua.     1  Pt.  p,  95,  seq. 
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tween  the  first  and  second  stay,  all  the  errors  which  hecame  the 
suhject  of  reproof  had  developed  themselyes.  The  only  inference, 
therefore,  is,  that  the  second  visit  to  the  Corinthians,  is  perfectly 
distinct  from  the  one  of  a  year  and  a-half 's  duration,  and  that  it 
occurred  either  before  the  writing  of  the  firstj  or  between  the  sending 
of  the  fli-st  and  second  epistle.  We  might  imagine  the  course  of 
events  to  have  been  this.  As  soon  as  Paul  had  received  the  intelli- 
gence from  the  slaves  of  Chloe  as  to  the  condition  of  the  Corinthians, 
he  wrote  our  first  epistle,  and  shortly  after  q^uitted  Ephesus  for 
Corinth.  He  here  expressed  himself  in  strong  terms  against  his 
adversaries,  but,  from  some  cause  unknown  to  us,  he  soon  left  the 
city,  returning  again  into  Macedonia.  But,  in  decided  opposition 
to  this  view,  are  the  passages  2  Cor.  i.  15, 16,  23,  which  shew 
that  Paul  could  not  have  been  in  Corinth  in  the  period  between 
the  writing  of  our  two  epistles.*  The  most  probable  inference, 
therefore  is,  that  upon  receiving  these  evil  reports,  the  apostle  im^ 
mediately  proceeded  from  Ephesus,  to  Coriuth,  and  returning  to  the 
former  place  wrote  and  sent  from  thence  our  first  epistle,  Bleeb, 
however,  imagines,  that  before  the  sending  of  our  second  epistle,  the 
apostle  wrote  an  epistle  fcom  Macedonia  to  the  Corinthians,  couched 
in  terms  of  strong  reproof,  which  has  not  been  preserved  (so  that 
Paul  wrote  to  them  in  all  four  epistles,  two  being  lost  and  two  pre- 
served), and  I  am  much  incHned  to  accede  to  this  conjecture  jf  for 
the  apprehension  experienced  by  Paul  in  regard  to  the  impression 
produced  upon  the  Corinthians  by  bis  epistle,  which  the  arrival  of 
.  Titus  allayed  (2  Cor.  vii.  2-10),  is  not  accounted  for  by  the  character 
of  the  firat  epistle.  The  contents  are  by  no  means  of  a  nature  to 
justify  Paul  in  his  fears  of  such  an  impression  ;  but  by  assuming 

*  Tbiflcireumalance,  it  cannot  bedenied,  is  unikroiirablefo  Hie  whole hypotheaiB,aiQoe 
tlie  first  epistle  (1  Cor.  i,  11,  y.  1,  li.  18),  Supposed  to  be  written  after  tlie  second  paraonal 
abode  of  the  apostle  In  Corinth,  represents  tte  apostle  as  becoming  acquainted  with  the 
affairs  of  the  Christian  church  in  tliat  place  from  report  only,  and  not  from  personal  in- 
spaction.  This  is  also  the  opiuion  of  De  "Wetle,  ia  the  criticism  upon  Billrath'a  Commen- 
tary in  the  Stud.  Jahcg.  183i,  part  3,  page  683.  An  escape  from  titia  difEouIty  is  fur- 
nished by  BSttger  (Beitr.  part  3,  p,  28),  who  supposes  that  Paul  intentionally  refrained 
from  going  to  Coriath,  and  visited  Aehaia  and  the  churches  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Corinth, 

f  RUokert  (Comm.  upon  the  2d  Epia.  Cor.  p.  iVl,  aeq.)  opposes  this  hypothesis  of 
Bieek'a,  relative  to  the  sending  of  an  epistle  between  the  first  and  second  of  our  canoni- 
cal epiatles,  and  it  must  be  allowed  that  the  reasons  adduced  fbr  it  arc  not  sufficient  to 
furnish  aoy  positive  ptoofi  Kevertbelesa  the  conjecture  itaelf  is  by  no  meama  improbable, 
aa  Buclcert  himself  admits  that  he  finds  iu  our  first  epistle  traces  of  the  condition  of  mind 
which  Paul  deeoribes  as  existing  in  liimself,  mhou  he  wrote  the  earlier  episHo.  But  this 
learned  man  has  mferred  too  much  from  2  Cor.  vii.  8,  in  stating  that  as  Paul  wrote  Wiinjoa 
ifiu^  ill  T§  iirioTo?,^,  he  could  only  have  written  one  saddening  letter,  and  not  two.  Ibe 
eipres^on  naturally  concerns  only  Iho  laat  epiatie,  without  refferenue  to  an  earlier  one, 
otherwise  Paul  must  have  used  the  plural  form,  for,  according  to  I  Cor.  v.  9,  he  had  al- 
ready written  an  epistle  of  a  aaddeumg  character. 
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that  Titus  waa  likewise  the  bearer  of  the  lost  epistle,  we  account  in 
the  most  simple  manner  for  his  journey,  and  all  the  difficulties 
relatiye  to  this  which  the  older  theory  cannot  set  aside,  at  once 
vanisK 

§   3.    G-ENUINENESS   AND    INTEGRITY    OF    THE    EPISTLIS. 

The  Epistles  to  the  Corinthians,  as  well  as  that  to  the  Eomang, 
may  be  claBsed  with  those  which  display  so  unmistakably  the  spirit 
of  Paul,  that  an  attempt  to  dispute  their  authenticity  has  never 
been  made,  either  in  ancient  or  modem  times.  Their  contents  and 
form  correspond  alike  with  the  ideas  and  style  of  Paul,  and  the 
strictest  coincidence  exists  between  the  historical  notices  of  the  Acta 
of  the  Apostles  and  those  occasionaliy  found  in  these  epistles.  The 
style  of  the  second  epistle  is  indeed  remarkable,  on  account  of  a 
certain  niggedness  of  speech  ;  but  this  is  explained  from  the  pow- 
erful agitation  of  spirit  under  which  he  wrote,  and  the  haste  with 
which  it  was  composed  during  his  journeys  in  various  parts  of  Mace- 
donia. But,  notwithstanding  the  roughness  of  style,  the  second 
epistle  bears  too  strongly  the  impress  of  Paul's  peculiarities  to  be 
raistaken,  though  we  are  not  disposed  to  proceed  as  far  as  Eiickert, 
who  views  it  as  a  masterpiece  of  eloquence,  worthy  of  comparison 
with  the  oration  of  Demosthenes  de  Corona.  (See  his  exposition  of 
the  second  epistle,  p.  427.) 

But  although  the  genuineness  of  the  Epistles  to  the  Corinthians 
is  fully  established  and  itndisputed,  we  cannot  assert  as  much  of  their 
integrity,  at  least  of  the  second.  It  wa^  J,  8.  Sender  who  first  drew 
attention  to  the  difference  in  the  first  (2  Cor.  i.^viii.)  and  second 
division  (is. — siii,)  of  the  epistle.  In  the  first  eight  chapters  Paul 
speaks  mildly  and  gently,  praises  his  readers  for  their  repentance 
and  faithful  observance  of  his  exhortations,  while  in  the  latter 
chapters  the  tone  is  that  of  severity  and  reproach.  He  reprehends 
the  refractory  spirit  of  the  Corinthians,  and  complains  of  the  charges 
which  they  had  dared  to  bring  against  him.  Besides  this,  the  same 
subject  seemed  to  him  to  be  discussed  in  the  firat  (ch.  viii.)  and  second 
part  of  the  epistle  (ch.  ix,),  which  leads  Semler  to  suppose  that  an  in- 
terpolation in  the  latter  epistle  might  have  taken  place. ^'^.  According 
to  him  the  epistle  proper  is  formed  by  chs.  i. — viii.  inclusive,  to  which 
may  be  annexed  from  the  11-13  ver.  of  ch.  xiii,,  and  very  singularly 
■Rom.  xvi.  1-20,, and  therefore  the  passages  ix.  1-15,  and  x.  1-13, 
10,  are  interpolations.  Weber  and  Dr.  Paulus,  however,  rather  con- 
tdder  the  second  half  of  the  second  epistle  as  not  an  interpolation, 

*  See  Semlar  De  duplice  appendioe  epist.  ad  Eomanoa.  Halm  176T,  and  the  Para- 
phrasis  poster,  epiat  ad  Corinthios.  Ealffi  1776.  Ziegler  wrote  against  this  in  the 
theolog.  AbhandL  yoL  ii.  p.  107,  aeq.j  alao  Gabler  in  the   nouesten  Theolog.  Joum^ 
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tut  an  entirely  distinct  epistle.^  This  opinion  might  be  brought 
into  connexion  with  Bieek's  more  correct  views,  which  we  re- 
cently developed  {§  2)  ae  to  Paul's  position  towards  the  Corin- 
thian church.  "We  saw  that  probably  between  our  first  and  second 
epistle  another  had  been  composed  by  the  apostle.  If  we  con- 
sider this  to  exist  in  the  first  half  of  our  second  epistle  (2  Cor. 
i. — viii.),  then  only  one  epistle  is  lost,  that  alluded  to  1  Cor.  v. 
9.  But  this  supposition  is  decidedly  forbidden  by  the  fact  that' 
according  to  2  Cor.  vii.  2-10  this  intervening  epistle  must  have 
contained  language  of  severe  rebuke,  while  2  Cor.  i.— viii.  is  distin- 
guished throughout  by  gentleness  and  forbearance.  The  next  resort 
then  would  be  to  an  inversion  which  would  make  2  Cor.  ix. — x.  iii.  the 
reproving  epistle,  and  2  Cor.  i.— viii.  the  milder  one  which  succeeded. 
But  then  the  violation  of  chronology  in  the  union  of  the  two  epis- 
tles forms  a  difficult  problem,  not  to  mention  the  fact  that  this 
fusion  of  two  epistles,  with  the  omission  of  the  greeting  and  con- 
cluding form,  of  one  of  them,  is  utterly  inexplicable.  Add  to 
this  that  the  alleged  repetition  (the  exhortation  to  the  collection) 
in  ch.  viii,  and  ix.  is  nothing  more  than  the  continuous  carrying  out 
of  a  thought  which  pervades  them  both.  The  tone  of  the  ninth 
chapter  is  still  entirely  unchanged  ;  though  from  ch.  x.  indeed  this 
cannot  be  said.  Meantime  the  assumption  of  the  integrity  of  the 
epistle  is  at  all  events  preferable  to  all  these  hypotheses,  provided  we 
can  esplain  satisfactorily  the  difference  of  tone  in  the  first  and  second 
half  of  it. 

This  explanation  would  be  abundantly  furnished  by  supposing 
that  the  apostle  was  addressing  different  members  in  the  Corinthian 
church  in  the  two  divisions  of  the  epistle.  His  first  epistle  had 
drawn  the  well-disposed  more  towards  him,  while  it  aroused  in  the 
unfriendly  a  stronger  spirit  of  opposition,  thus  occasioning  a  separa- 
tion of  the  elements  in  Corinth.  In  the  first  half  of  the  second 
epistle  he  had  in  view  the  better-disposed  part  of  the  church,  viz., 
the  partizans  of  Paul  and  ApoUos  ;  in  the  second,  on  the  contrary, 
he  directs  himself  especially  to  the  adverse  party,  consisting  of  par- 
tizans of  Peter,  and,  above  all,  the  of  rov  Xpiorov.  Should  any  one 
urge  it  as  improbable  that  Paul  addressed  a  catholic  letter  to  elements 
BO  dissimilar,  or  that  having  done  so,  he  should  not  have  plainly  in- 
dicated the  different  persons  he  was  addressing,  but  write  as  if  in 
both  first  and  second  parts  he  had  still  the  same  individuals  in  view, 
he  would  forget  that  Paul's  compassionate  love  restrained  him  from 
expressly  separating  from  the  church  the  erring  members,  so  long  as 

*  See  Weber's  work  Da  numero  Epistolarum  ad  CorinthioH  rectius  oonstituendo. 
Wittebergte,  1T98.  Weber  consLdera  tlie  epistle  to  the  Hebrews  directed  likewise  to  the 
Corinthians,  and  therefore  rookoQS  four  Epistiles  to  the  GarintliiaiiB  in  the  canon.  On  thO 
view  of  Dr.  Paulua,  oonip,  Heidelbergcr  Jahrbiloher,  5,  p.  tOS,  seq. 
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they  abstained  from  attacking  tho  fundamental  articles  of  the  faith, 
or  even  distinctly  naming  them.  He  rightly  judged,  that  such  a 
sundering  would  greatly  increase  the  difficulty  of  freeing  them  from 
their  errors,  and  winning  them  back  to  the  truth  ;  he  continued 
therefore  to  treat  them  aa  an  integral  part  of  Uod's  church,  address- 
ing the  latter  as  a  united  body,  without  completely  distinguishing 
the  various  elements.  Exactly  as  a  wise  pastor  would  deal  with  a 
believing,  but  in  many  respects  erring  individual ;  he  joyfully  ac- 
knowledges what  is  good  in  him,  reproves  what  is  reprovable,  nor 
yet  on  this  account  rejects  the  whole  man.  This  very  form  of  the 
epistles  to  the  Corinthians  exhibits  in  the  most  beautiful  light  the 
wisdom  of  the  apostle,  and  his  faithful  love  towards  erring  brethren, 
who  so  frequently  in  the  church  (and,  alas,  stiU  in  our  days),  have 
been  thrust  back  by  an  unholy  and  intemperate  zeal.  Had  Paul 
commanded  the  expulsion  from  the  church  of  his  adversaries  in 
Corinth,  either  on  account  of  their  Gnostic  and  idealizing  views  re- 
garding the  resurrection,  or  of  their  errors  with  respect  to  the  sacred 
supper,  he  would  only  with  more  certainty  have  given  them  over  to 
destniction.*^  He  bears  with  them  therefore  as  weak  members,  not 
knowing  what  they  say  or  profess  ;  endures  even  with  indulgence 
their  opposition  to  his  apostolic  authority  (although,  had  not  hia 
humiUty  rendered  it  impossible,  he  might  easily  have  persuaded 
himself  that  therein  God  was  resisted),  and  yet  yields  nothing  of 
Divine  truth,  in  that  even  upon  the  suspicion  evincing  itself  that  he 
commended  himself,  and  boasted  of  his  extraordinary  calhng,  he 
openly  declares  what  the  Lord  had  done  to  and  by  him,  and  at  the 
same  time  is  able  to  preserve  the  fundamental  articles  of  the  Chris- 
tian faith  uninjured. 


§  4.  Contents  op  the  Epistles  to  the  Cobinthiaws. 

The  Jirst  epistle  divides  itself  into /owr  parts  ;  the^rst  of  which 
extends  from  i  1— iv.  21,  the  second  from  v.  1— xi.  1,  the  third 
from  xi.  2 — xiv.  40,  and  ihe/ourth  from  xv.  1— xvi.  24. 

In  the /rs(  division,  which  treats  of  the  general  position  of  the 

*  Thia  is  most  important  in  proviag  that  Paul  did  not  hold  ihe  opinion  oonoernij^ 
the  Lord's  Supper  as  fuadomBntal;  for  which  reason  dogmatic  differences  concerDing  the 
same,  ajid  tbe  variation  in  the  thnorj  of  Luther  and  Calvin  upon  the  same  subjeoli  which 
affect  not  the  doctrine  itael?  but  simplj  one  point  of  the  doctrine,  do  not  justify  the  ex- 
clusion of  any  one  from  the  error.  Paul  declares  in  the  Epistles  to  the  Galatian^ 
that  whoever  suffered  himself  to  be  circumcised  in  order  thereby  to  atiain  salvation,  to 
him  Christ  had  become  of  none  effect  (Galai  v.  3,  4) ;  not  bo  he  who  erred  m  tho  doctrine 
of  the  Lord's  Supper,  The  real  ground  of  the  separation  of  the  reformers  from  the  Gathoho 
church,  was  not  the  doctrine  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  but  the  doctrine  of  free  grace  in 
Christ,  and  the  reformers  bad  a  perfect  right  to  separate  themselves  on  account  of  errors 
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Oorintliians,  the  apostle  mentiona/rsf  the  cause  of  his  writing,  the 
division  of  the  church  into  numerous  parties,  and  warns  against  a 
too  high  estimation  of  the  wisdom  of  this  world,  since  all  real  wis- 
dom rests  m  the  cross  of  Christ  (i.  1-31).  Secondly;  Paul  makes 
prominent  the  fact  that  he  had  preached  to  them  only  the  Crucified 
One,  as  the  source  of  perfect  wisdom,  but.  that  the  spiritual  man 
alone,  and  not  the  natural,  is  capable  of  recognizing  his  glory  (ii, 
1-16).  The  very  ground  of  their  errors  was,  that  this  spiritual 
man  was  so  little  deTcloped  in  them  ;  they  had  attached  themselves 
not  to  Christ  himself,  but  to  the  human  organs  whom  Christ  had 
employed  to  extend  the  preaching  of  the  gospel,  and  they  were 
therefore  in  danger  of  building  a  perishable  structure  on  the  one 
everlasting  foundation  (iii.  1-23).  He  himself  was  so  enthely  per- 
suaded of  his  apostolic  calling,  that  human  judgment  produced  no 
effect  upon  him  ;  the  numerous  sufferings  he  was  called  upon  to  en- 
dure, were  evidence  in  his  favour,  instead  of  the  contrary,  as  tending  ■ 
to  his  perfection  ;  therefore  Paul  implores  the  Corinthian  Christiana 
not  to  suffer  themselves  to  be  drawn  aside  to  any  other  gospel  than 
that  which  he,  their  father  in  Christ,  had  preached  to  them. 
,  In  the  second  part  (v.  1 — ^xi.  1),  which  concerns  the  private  cir- 
cumstances of  individuals,  Paul/rsf  exhorts  the  Corinthians  to  ex- 
clude the  incestuous  person  from  their  society,  and  at  the  same  time 
defines  more  closely  the  command  given  in  his  previous  epistle  not  to 
have  any  intercourse  with  the  dissolute,  as  applying  not  to  the  world, 
but  only  to  those  who  considered  themselves  believers  (v.  1-13). 
Secondly,  he  gives  counsel  on  the  relation  of  believers  to  heathen 
rulers;  he  considers  it  wholly  unsuitable  to  permit  the  settlement 
of  their  differences  before  the  latter ;  but  he  soon  returns  to  the  re- 
lation of  the  sexes,  and  represents  the  sanctification  of  the  body  as 
a  temple  of  the  Holy  G-host,  as  the  Christian's  task  (vi.  1-20.) 
The  various  relations  of  the  married  and  unmarried  state  are  then 
discussed  at  length  (vii.  1-40),  and  he  concludes  with  instructions 
upon  the  subject  of  Christian  freedom,  having  especial  reference  to 
the  use  of  meats  offered  to  idols.  The  apostle  adduces  his  own 
course  of  life  as  an  example  to  the  Corinthians,  of  the  necessary 
self-restriction  in  the  use  of  freedom  ;  and  exhibit^  the  sad  conse- 
quences of  its  abuse  in  the  history  of  the  Israelites  in  the  wilderness. 
(tH.  I-ii.  1). 

The  third  part  (xi.  2 — xiv.  40),  concerns  the  public  rela4;ions  of 
the  Christians,  viz.,  their  conduct  in  the  assembUes  ;  and  the  apos- 
tle ^s*  gives  directions  relative  to  the  appearance  of  men  and  women 
in  their  meetings  (xi,  1-16),  but  especially  to  the  celebration  of  the 
holy  Sacrament,  which  the  Corinthians  had  not  solemnized  with  due 
dignity  (xi,  17-34),  After  this  he  enters  upon  the  subject  of  the- 
gift  of  tongues,  and  its  connexion  with  the  Charismata,  which  seenh 
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to  have  displayed  themselves  in  the  Corinthian  church  under  tlie 
most  varied  forms,  and  were  not  unfrequently  applied  in  a  manner 
alien  to  their  purpose.  Paul  lays  down  as  a  fundamental  rule  that 
all  these  gifts  originating  from  one  Spirit,  must  be  employed  to  one 
great  end,  viz.,  the  edification  of  the  whole  body  (xii.  1-31),  Such 
is  the  dictate  of  love,  which  is  of  more  value  than  nil  the  gifts,  the 
latter  being  worthless  without  the  former  ;  and  Paul  defines  its  na- 
ture in  the  most  animated  description,  drawn  from  his  own  experi- 
ence, classing  it  with  feith  and  hope  aa  the  three  cardinal  virtues 
(xiii,  1-13).  In  conclusion,  Paul  enlarges  upon  the  relations  of  the 
two  Charismata  especially  conspicuous  in  Corinth,  viz.,  the  gifts  of 
tongues  and  prophecy,  shewing  that  from  its  nature  the  first  re- 
quired a  very  cautious  application,  while  the  character  of  the  second 
was  in  itself  a  hindrance  to  its  abuse  (xiv.  1--40). 

In  the  fourth  part  (xv.  1— xvi.  24}  the  apostle  finally  discourses 
upon  the  doctrine  of  the  resurrection  of  the  body,  which  the  sect  of 
Christ  with  their  idealizing  tendencies  had  not  been  able  to  adopt 
(xv.  12).  He  proves  the  reality  of  the  corporeal  resurrection,  shew- 
ing its  close  connexion  with  the  essence  of  the  Christian  faith  (sv, 
1-58).  He  eoacludea  by  requesting  contributions  for  the  poor 
Christians  in  Jerusalem,  and  with  sundry  exhortations  and  blessines 
(svi.  1-24).  ^ 

By  this  it  wiU  appear  that  the  points  treated  by  the  apostle  in 
his  letter  are  extremely  varied  in  their  nature ;  nevertheless,  an 
unbroken  thread  of  connexion  is  formed  by  its  opposition  to  the 
followei-a  of  Peter,  and,  above  all,  the  party  of  Christ,  who,  by  their 
leaning  towards  a  false  freedom  and  spkitual  gnosis,  were  preparing 
a  dangerous  crisis  for  the  church. 

The  second  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians  divides  itself  into  three 
parts,  thQ  first  of  which  extends  from  i,  1— iii.  18,  the  second  from 
iv.  1 — ix.  15,  and  the  third  from  x.  1 — xiii.  13. 

In  i\e  first  pm-t  Paul  commences  with  the  comfort  he  has  expe- 
rienced in  his  affections,  referring  it  to  the  power  of  the  intercessions 
of  the  Corinthian  Christians  (i.  1-24).  He  then  declares,  with  ref- 
erence to  the  incestuous  person  already  excommunicated,  that  he 
has  been  sufficiently  punished,  and  may  be  received  back  into  the 
church  (ii.  1-17).  He  next  speaks  of  his  own  personal  position  rel- 
ative to  the  Corinthians,  and  entering  into  a  comparison  of  the  min- 
istration under  the  old  and  the  new  law,  exhibits  the  glory  of  the 
latter  (iii.  1-18). 

In  the  second  part  (iv.  1— ix.  15)  the  apostle  describes  his  life 
.and  labour  as  a  minister  of  reconciliation  (iv.  1-18)  and  draws  con- 
solation in  all  the  afflictions  and  dangers  which  arise  from  the  office 
from  the  conviction  that  a  resurrection  of  the  body,  perhaps  even  a 
.clothing  upon,  awaits  the  believer  (v,  1-21).     In  the  expectation  of 
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tHe  exceeding  gloriousness,  wliicli  consoles  under  all  eartlily  suffer- 
ingB,  the  apostle  exhorts  his  readers  to  deny  the  world  and  ^its  luats, 
and  to  dedicate  themselves  wholly  te  the  Lord  (vi.  1 — vii.  1).  In 
this  he  hopes  to  have  prepared  them  hy  his  stern  epistle,  as  to 
■whose  reception  he  had  felt  great  anxiety,  which,  however,  had 
been  allayed  hy  Titus  (vii.  2-16).  Then  follows  an  ample  exhorta- 
tion to  contribute  to  the  collection  making  for  the  poor  Christians 
at  Jerusalem  (viii.  1— ix.  15). 

In  the  third  part  (x.  1 — xiii.  13)  Paul  directs  himself  first  against 
false  teachers,  particularly  those  among  the  sect  of  Christ,  and  de- 
fends himself  from  their  attacks  (x.  1-18),  He  then  adduces  his 
sufferings  and  struggles  as  a  proof  that  he  had  done  more,  and  ef- 
fected greater  things  in  God's  cause  than  those  arrogant  but  treach- 
erous labourers  who  ranked  themselves  among  the  apostles  of  Christ, 
without  being  really  so  (xi,  1-33).  Nay,  he  reminds  them  of  the 
especial  instances  of  favour  accorded  to  him  by  Grod,  as  a  proof  that 
he  (Stood  ia  favour,  but  adds  that  he  would  rather  glory  in  his  weat- 
ness,  for  thereby  he  would  best  become  conscious  of  his  strength  in 
the  Lord.  He  has,  therefore,  the  most  entire  right  to  rank  himself 
with  the  ehiefest  apostles,  and  recLuires  the  Corinthians  to  acknowl- 
edge his  apostolic  authority  (xii.  1-21). 

An  exhortation  to  repentance,  love,  and  peace,  concludes  the 
second  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians  (xiii.  1-13). 


§   5.    LiTEEATUItG. 

The  Epistles  to  the  Corinthians  are  of  course  comprehended  in 
aU  the  formerly-named  generij,l  works  upon  the  entire  New  Testa- 
ment, as  also  in  the  expositions  of  Paul's  collective  epistles.  But 
there  exist  fewer  special  works  devoted  to  these  epistles  than  to  the 
Epistles  to  the  Romans  and  Galatians,  for  example,  and  those  which 
we  do  possess,  as  weU  as  the  explanations  of  these  epistles  em- 
braced in  the  more  general  works,  leave  us  much  to  desire.  The 
fevourable  period  for  the  interpretation  of  the  Epistles  to  the  Co- 
rinthians (and  the  Catholic  epistles  hkewise)  has  perhaps  yet  to 
present  itself 

Upon  the  two  Epistles  to  the  Corinthians  we  have  commentaries 
from  Mosheim,  (Plensburg,  1741  and  1762,  2  vo]8.4to);  Eaumgarten 
(Halle,  1761,  4to);  Semler  (Halle,  1770  and  1766,  2  vols.  8vo.); 
Moldenhawer  (Hamburg,  1771,  8vo.);  Schuiz  (Halle,  1784,  2  parts, 
8vo);  Morus  (Leipsig,1794,Svo,);  Flatt  (Tubingen,  1827);  Billroth 
(Leipsig,  1833);  Riickert  (Leipsig,  1836-37);  and  Jager  (Tiibm- 
gen,  1838). 

The  Jirst  epistle  alone  has  been  treated  upon  by  Sahl  (Copenha- 
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gen,  1779) ;  Fr.  Aug.  "Willielm  Krause  (Frankfort,  1792,  8yo.)  ; 
Heidenreich  (Marburg,  1825  and  1828,  2  vols.  8vo);  Pott  (in 
Koppe's  Neues  Testament,  Gottingen,  1836).  But  up  to  the  present 
time  only  the  half  has  appeared,  containiog  ch.  i. — x. 

The  second  epistle  only  has  been  explained  by  Leun  (Lemgo, 
1804),  and  Emmerling  (Leipsig,  1823).  Treatises  upon  particulai 
passages  of  the  second  epistle  have  appeared  from  Gabler  (Gottin- 
gen,  1782,  upon  chap  ix. — ^xiii.);  J.  F.  Krause  in  his  Opusc.  Acad 
(Konigeberg,  1818);  Royaards  (Utrecht,  1818);  Fritzsche  (Leipsig, 
1824). 
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FIKST  EPISTLE  TO  THE  CORINTHIANS. 


I. 
PART    FIRST. 

(i.  1— iT.  21.) 

§  1.  Of  Human  Wisdom. 

(i.  1-Sl.) 


After  the  greeting  {1-3}  the  apostle  mentions  immediately  the 
occasion  of  his  writing,  namely,  the  divisions  in  Corinth ;  he  then 
proceeds  to  warn  his  readers,  in  the  most  impressive  manner, 
against  that  strictly  worldly  wisdom  which  he  considers  the 
cause  of  the  dissensions,  and  places  before  them  as  a  pattern,  the 
true  Divine  wisdom,  "  Christ  crucified,"  whom  he  has  preached  to 
them  (4-31). 

Paul  commences  the  first  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians,  as  usual, 
with  a  salutation  and  Messing  (1-3),  but  this  Halutation,  com- 
pared with  that  which  begins  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  appears 
far  more  concise  and  incomplete.  It  is  only  in  the  second  verse 
that  the  apostle,  in  mentioning  his  readers,  introduces  some  acces- 
sory clauses,  and  even  these  are  wanting  in  the  second  epistle,  as 
well  as  in  the  greater  part  of  the  lesser  epistles  of  Paul.  Theophy- 
lact  finds,  and  with  reason,  in  the  Sia  BeXtjimto^  eeov,  hy  the  will  of 
God,  a  reference,  thoiigh  slight  (compare  the  stronger  expressions 
in  Gal.  i.  1),  to  the  opposition  offered  to  his  apostolical  author- 
ity. The  epithet  kXijto^  appears  here  spurious,  as  it  is  wanting  in 
A.D.E.,  and  its  omission  would  be  less  easily  explained  than  its  in- 
sertion. At  all  events  we  cannot,  with  Heidenreich,  connect  it  im- 
mediately with  3l&  0eA^,ii(iTOf  QeoS.  This  construction  would  recLuire 
that  it  be  placed  before  these  words,  and  after  Xpicrroi;.  EinaUy, 
the  term  KXijTog  has  not  here,  as  in  ver.  2,  the  peculiar  doctrinal 
signification  in  which  it  describes  Christians,  as  such,  as  called,  in- 
vited to  an  entrance  into  the  kingdom  of  God  ;  it  rather  stands  in 
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opposition  to  those  who,  on  their  own  authority,  gave  themselves 
out  as  apostles  (2  Cor,  si.  13).  True,  it  was  implied  in  the  very 
term  "apostle"  that  he  had  received  a  mission,  and  tliua  was 
"called"  to  fulfil  it,  but  Paul  doubtless  had  in  mind  that  such 
a  charge  might  be  self-assumed  by  men,  as  the  Old  Testament 
ehews,  by  speaking  of  those  who  prophesied  in  their  own  spirit 
(Eaek.  xiii.  1,  seq.),  and  were  yet  distinguished  from  those  strictly 
evil  prophets  out  of  whom  the  spirit  of  darkness  spake, — Sosthenes, 
whom  the  apostle  names  with  himself  in  the  salutation,  is  probably 
the  writer  of  the  epistle,  to  whom  Paul  dictated.  He  has  been 
considered  to  be  the  chief  of  the  syoagoguo,  mentioned  in  Acts  xviii. 
17,  who  must  then  have  been  subsequently  converted  ;  but  as  we 
find  absolutely  no  further  trace  of  this  individual,  nothing  certain 
can  he  concluded  as  to  the  identity  of  the  persona.  By  supplying 
Xai^eiv  Xeryovaij  in  the  second  verse,  we  obviate  the  necessity  of  assum- 
ing, with  Billroth,  an  anacoluthon,  in  the  xdpi^  and  dpr^vri  of  ver.  3 : 
the  nominative  then  stands  regularly,  instead  of  the  accusative.  All 
the  apostle's  salutations  are  so  constructed  that  the  benediction 
stands  independently,  with  Ktrrw  understood.  Paul  again  distin- 
guishes the  church  of  God^  in  Corinth  {i.  e.,  those  belonging  to  God, 
whom  he  hath  purchased  with  his  own  blood  (Acts  xx,  28)  as 
"sanctified  in  Christ,"  and  m  "called  saints,"  upon  which  the  neces- 
sary observation 8- have  been  made  at  Bom.  i.  7.  Tbe  combination  of 
the  terms  "sanctified"  and  " saints"  (^yiOKTiUKvof,  ify'oi),  might  seem 
tautology,^  but  the  second  expression  is,  first,  in  concrete  apposition 
with  the  abstract  inKXtjaia  Bsov,  church  of  God,  and  then  it  is  so 
connected  with  what  follows,  that  the  idea  of  sanctiiication  is  re- 
sumed for  the  purpose  of  being  extended  to  believers  generally. 
The  words,  then,  may  be  thus  translated,  "  Those  in  Christ,  i.  e.,  in 
vital  communion  with  him,  sanctified,  who,  as  likewise  aU  who  call 
upon  the  name  of  the  Lord,  are  called  to  be  saints,"  i,  e.,  according 
to  the  apostle's  meaning,  should  be,  for  the  following  remark  involves 

*  Calvin  very  strikingly  remarks  in  this  place :  "  Mirum  foraan  videri  queat,  cur  earn 
homlnum  niultitudinem  vocet  eoolesdam  Del.  in  qua  tot  morbi  invBluerant^  ut  Satan  iilis 
potins  regnum  occuparet,  quam  Deus.  Bespondeo,  utounque  multa  vitia  obrep^ssent,  et 
variffi  oorruptelie  tam  doctrinte  quara  moruni,  eistitisae  tamen  adhuc  qnsedam  vene  eccle- 
SisB  s  gaa.  Locus  dUigenter  obsarvaadua,  ne  requiramus  in  hoo  mnndo  eccleBiam  omni 
r  iga  et  macula  carentcm,  ant  prolinuis  abdicemoa  hoc  titulo  quenivis  oratum,  in  quo  non 
Omraa  volis  nostris  responiieant  Eat  enira  hieo  perioulosa  tentatio,  nullam  eeclesiam 
pitire  nbi  non  appareat  perfectapuritas.  Nam  qiticunqm  hao  acenpalus  fuerit,  neaesse  Ian- 
dem  enl  n(,  discessiene  ai  aHie  onmibm  facta,  solits  sihi  sioictae  vi^aiar  in  mwuio,  nul 
jiecultorem  ■'ectam  eurn  paucis  h^ocriUs  matiUiat  Quid  ergo  oausie  habnit  Paulus,  cur 
ecolesiim  Dei  Coricthi  agnoBceret  ?  nempe  quia  evangelii  doctrinam,  baptismum,  ccenam 
nomin]  qutaa  symboliB  cenaeri  debet  eeoleaia,  apud  eoa  cemebat"  Most  important 
word^  I  whiuh  in  these  timea  we  bare  great  reason  to  lay  much  to  heart. — [See  Calvin'p 
Comment  on  1  Cor.  obap.  i.  2,  pp.  60,  1. — Ed.  OaJv.  TransL  Soc] 

f  Lucke  (Giitt  Pfingatprogramm,  toiu  J.  1831)  would  have  i/yiaaiiivoic  n 
,  gloss,  but  tbia  would  surely  be  too  violent  aj 
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an  exTiortatioii  to  the  Corinthians  (as  shall  be  presently  shewn),  to 
make  manifest  their  calling  by  their  worla.  The  phrase  mv  -rram 
K.  r.  X.,  is,  however,  quite  peculiar  to  the  commencement  of  this 
epistle.  First,  it  is  clear  that  the  worcis  are  not  to  be  understood 
as  intimating  that  Paul  wrote  primarily  to  the  Christians  in  Corinth, 
and  secondarily  also  for  those  in  other  parts  of  the  world  ;  for  the 
whole  contents  of  the  epistle  are  especially  addressed  to  the  Corinth- 
ian church.*  The  phrase  seems  merely  to  represent,  by  the 
repetition  of  KX^jrolg  dyhig  and  itfl  connexion  with  ovv  -Kaoi,  the 
universal  Christian  character  of  sanctification,  and  the  calling 
thereunto  as  common  to  them  all.  ''E-mitaXeiadai  Svofia  =  Otfa  n^];, 
is  a  very  usual  mode  of  expressing  a  life  of  faith,  the  necessary 
expressionf  of  which  is  continual  calling  upon  God.  The  only 
qnestion  then  is,  what  led  the  apostle  to  give  utterance  to 
this  sentiment  precisely  in  this  place  ?  Withont  doubt,  he  in- 
tended to  bring  to  the  remembrance  of  the  Corinthians  the  unity 
of  the  church  over  the  whole  earth,  in  order  to  awaken  a  spirit 
of  repentance  for  the  divisions  among  themselves.  To  this  end 
he  reminded  them  that  they,  as  all  believers,  were  called  to  mani- 
fest a  holy  community,  and  not  a  cliurch  divided  by  sects.  (Upon 
the  use  of  ovo/ta  comp,  Comm,  at  Mattb.  vii.  21,  22  ;  John  xiv. 
11-14.— 'Ovoiia  hriKlTjdev  itp'  ijia^  in  John  ii.  7  ia  not  to  be  held  as 
pM^llel  with  this ;  there  the  allusion  is  to  the  name  of  Christians.) 
The  words  iv  navrl  rSnu  alM-&v  re  Kal  )}/a3j',  require  an  especial 
examination.  'Ev  i^avrl  romfi  conveys  only  an  idea  of  universality 
with  respect  to  space,  as  avv  naot  does  with  regard  to  number.  But 
how  is  avTuv  re  Koi  ^/mDv,  both  of  them,  and  ws,  to  be  understood  ? 
Eichhorn  and  other  learned  men  take  rowog  in  the  signification  of 
"  place  of  assembly,"  and  thinli  that  the  divisions  in  Corinth  had 
already  proceeded  so  far  that  the  members  of  the  various  parties 
assembled  in  different  localities.  Airwi',  then,  would  refer  to  the 
antagonists,  ^|Uwi'  to  the  followers  of  Paul  (comp,  Bichhorn's  Introd. 
pt.  8,  p.  110,  seq.)  Hug  takes  rdrfof  after  the  Hebrew  c^pa,  as 
J)arty,J  and  refers  the  passage,  in  like  manner,  to  the  dissensions  in 
Corinth  (comp.  Hug's  Einl.  pt.  2,  p.  245),     But  this  reference  ia 

*  BiUroth  considers  that  the  -wDrda  may  be  eonnected  with,  the  whnlo  salutation,  and 
thuH  conatraed,  '  ■  to  you,  and  to  all  believers,  mercy  and  peace,"  williout  inferring  that 
the  epistle  is  addressed  to  all ;  but  ccrtidnly  the  BappoMiion  is  untenable,  tlie  greeting  of 
aa  eplatle  csn  be  directed  1o  those  only  to  whom  the  epistle  Is  written.  The  best  oourse 
Is  to  place  the  words  ff3.i;ro7f  iyloi; — airiiv  n  xal  if/iuv  in.  brackets,  as  in  the  additions  to 
the  greeting;  of  tlia  Epistle  to  the  Romans. 

f  The  shppoKtion  of  Mosheini,  that  in,  ver,  2  three  distinct  classes  of  Corinthian 
OhriBtiana  are  indicated,  viz.,  in  the  expression  iyiaajisnoi  iv  Xpiai^  the  old  approved 
Christians,  in  kXi/toI  uytni,  tbe  newly  bapdzed,  and  in  EmftaS-ou^^oij-,  those  wlw  were  ao 
in  nppearance  williout  being  virtually  so,  needs  no  special  refutation. 

f  Tlfisuse  of  B'.pM  ia  besides  extremely  doubtful,  at  least  Suxtorf  is  unacquainted 
with  it  (see  bis  I«x.  Bab.  p.  aoOO). 
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evidently  Hghly  unnatural  and  forced ;  without  dontt,  tlie  avruv 
re  icai  ^fi&v^  both  of  them  and  of  US,  only  signifies  tie  Christians  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  apostle,  and  those  further  removed,  in  order  to 
express  with  more  distinctness  the  idea  of  universality,  thus  stand- 
ing equivalent  to  mivTors  or  iv  nday  t§  y§  or  ohovfdvy.  So  Billroth 
correctly  after  Theophylact,  Eottger  (Beitr,  pt.  iii.  p.  27,  seq.) 
mentions  places  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Corinth  and  Ephesus  to 
which  Christianity  had  already  spread  from  the  principal  towns. 
It  is,  however,  still  douhtful  whether  the  words  avTiHv  tb  koi  ^imv 
are  better  annexed  to  roTry  or  to  avpiov  ^fiUv.  Grammatically,  they 
are  easier  joined  to  Tonu,  hut  the  thought  appears  to  rec[uire  Kvpiov 
Tjimv.^  For  but  slight  importance  would  attach  to  considerations 
of  locality  in  the  relations  of  believers,  hut  much  to  the  identity  of 
the  Eedeemer  for  all  Christians ;  the  meaning,  therefore  is  this, 
"  to  aU  who  in  any  place  call  upon  the  name  of  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,  who  is  alike  their  Lord  and  ours." — In  the  blessing  the  men- 
tion of  "  peace"  obtains  an  especial  importance  through  the  dissen- 
sions in  Corinth.  It  is  striking  that  Paul,  in  this  place,  should 
desire  grace  for  them,  as  it  is  immediately  said  in  ver,  4  that  they 
are  rich  in  grace ;  but  it  is  with  the  possession  of  grace  as  with  that 
of  love,  the  more  we  possess,  the  more  we  may  receive.  Besides 
this,  grace  does  not,  like  an  earthly  possession,  remain  unchange- 
able ;  he  who  grows  not  in  grace  loses  insensibly  what  he  already 
possesses  ;  therefore,  under  every  point  of  view,  the  "  grace  of  God" 
is  an  appropriate  wish. 

Vers.  4-6. — The  apostle  does  not  commence  immediately  (as  in 
Gal.  i.  6)  with  a  reproof  to  the  Corinthian  Christians,  but  with  a 
hearty  thanksgiving  to  God  for  aU  the  grace  bestowed  upon  them, 
and  expresses  a  confident  hope  of  their  ultimate  perfection  unto  the 
day  of  the  Lord.  He  thus  appeals  to  the  better  feelings  of  all 
Corinthian  Christians  and  thus  by  contrast  (from  ch.  i.  10,  seq,), 
brings  them  to  a  consoiousness  of  their  sin.  Further,  if  we  compare 
the  commencement  of  the  other  epistles,  particularly  those  to  the 
Philippians,  Oolossians,  and  the  first  to  the  Theasalonians,  in  which 
fellowship  in  the  gospel,  faith,  and  love  are  mentioned  with  com- 
mendation, there  seems  here,  in  the  special  mention  of  knowhdgey^ 
to  be  contained  a  slight  intimation,  that  the  striving  of  some,  viz., 
the  party  "of  Christ"  after  that  which  was  new,  reijuired  restrain- 
ing, as  God  had  already  fully  opened  to  them  the  fountain  of  true 
knowledge.  With  this  the  aorist  iTtXovriadjjre^  ye  tvere  enriched,  of 
ver.  5,  and  wure  fiij  varepiiodai,  so  as  not  to  come  short,  etc,  of  ver.  7, 
perfectly  agrees.  (In  ver.  4  Paul  writes  Oew  fmv  ss  in  Phil,  i,  3,  with 
e  to  that  intimate  relation  which  the  apostle  in  prayer  con- 

?o  Lljcke  also  decides  in  the  Prograram  already  quoted. 

3n  the  relatioE  of  yvHai^  to  oo^ia,  see  Eirther  at  ii.  G,  seq. 
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eciously  sastains  to  God.— On  itavr<ns  compare  Eom.  i.  10.— The 
thankegiving  refers  not  to  the  grace  of  Grod  in  itself,  but  to  the  fact 
that  it  was  also  bestowed  upon  the  Corinthians.  The  kv  Sptciry  'lijaw 
might  be  joined  with  ;t'^'"  '''^^  QeoiJ,  which  then  points  out  the  grace 
of  God  as  especially  manifested  in  the  work  of  Redemption  ;  its 
positioa,  however,  requires  that  it  be  connected  with  the  6o6dari  viuv, 
80  that  Christ  himself  appears  9S  he  who  is  giren  to  them  in  preach- 
ing, and  in  him  the  grace  of  God,  'Ey  is  not  to  be  understood  in 
the  signification  of  "  through ;"  we  are  to  conceive  Christ  filled 
■with  grace,  and  pouring  it  out  upon  man.— In  ver.  5  the  general 
phrase  iv  navri  is  defined  by  Ady^  and  yv6oei.  Both  indicate  Divine 
truth,  but  Adyof  objectively  as  the  subject,  yvoiai^  subjectively  as  the 
understanding  of  the  preaching  ;  the  nag,  united  with  the  two  ex- 
pressions, requires  them  to  be  taken  in  their  utmost  general  and  un- 
limited extent,  for  the  subject  and  understanding  of  preaching  may 
be  conceived  in  various  degrees  of  completeness  and  development. — 
Ver.  6,  expresses  only  the  incidental  thought  that  the  gospel  in 
Corinth  was  estabhshed  not  temporarily  hut  abidingly — a  result 
which  could  be  wrought  only  by  Divine  power,  and  hence  it  testifies 
ahke  to  the  supremacy  of  grace  among  the  Corinthians,  and  the  ready 
acceptance  of  it  on  their  part.  The  expression  fiaprvpiov  XptaToC 
indicates  the  preaching  of  Christ,  inasmuch  as  it  testifies  of  him. — 
K^pvy/w  is  correct  as  an  explanation,  though  to  be  rejected  as  a 
reading.  Oomp.  1  Cor.  ii.  1 ;  2  Thess.  i.  10  ;  2  Tim.  i.  8.  The  same 
may  be  observed  of  fia^rvpia.  Compare  Eey.  sii.  11. — KaSiSf  has 
here,  as  in  Acts  vii.  17,  the  signification  of  siquidem,  cvm,  "  as  in- 
deed," "  as  you  see.") 

Vers,  7-9. — The  phenomenon  of  the  Charismata,  as  a  result  of 
the  universal  possession  of  Divine  grace  in  the  Corinthian  church,  is 
next  mentioned.  'TarepelaBai  iv  fiTjSfvl  xcu^iajtari,  coming  short  in  no 
gift,  refers  to  the  manifold  and  unusual  gifts  of  grace  which  dis- 
played themselves  in  Corinth  (comp.  on  1  Cor.  ch.  xii.  and  xiv.)  If  in 
the  apostolic  times  these  gifts  might  be  always  found  the  accompani- 
ment of  a  vigorous  spiritual  life  (whence  ;\;opfo^aTffi  is  here  to  be  referred 
not  merely  to  the  unmiraculous  influences  of  the  spirit) ;  yet  in  tMm- 
selves  the  Charismata  do  not  belong  to  the  indispensable  phenomena 
in  the  church.  But  upon  what  ground  does  Paul  connect  the  ex- 
pectation of  the  coming  of  the  Lord  with  the  gifts  ?  (Oomp.  the 
remarks  in  Matth.  xxiv.  1,  upon  dnoKdlwpig  Kvpiov.)  First,  the 
expectation  of  Christ's  coming  is  a  testimony  of  inward  spiritual 
life,  and  one  of  the  fruits  of  faith  ;  for  this  "  waiting"  (see  on  Bom. 
viii.  19)  is  not  a  dry  historical  assertion  of  the  fact  that  the  Lord 
win  return  again  one  day,  but  the  expression  of  an  earnest  desire 
for  it,  which  is  not  to  be  conceived  without  love,  faith,  and  hope  (1 
Cor.  xiii.  13).     Again,  perhaps  the  mention  of  the  manifestation  of 
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tho  Lord  comprelieEda  a  gentle  allusion  to  tie  errors  of  tlie  sect 
of  Christ,  Aa  they  conceived  the  resurrection  ideally^  so  also  the 
resurrection  and  second  coming  of  Christ  they  could  scarce  hold  as 
real  events.  Granting  that  this  sect  expressed  real  douhts  on  the  sub- 
ject, or  maintained  inconsistently  the  doctrine  of  the  second  com- 
ing, after  abandoning  the  fundamental  one  of  Christ's  resurrection, 
the  apostle  might  intend  to  awaken  their  perception  of  the  import- 
ance of  this  latter  point  by  connecting  the  hope  here  expressed  with 
the  general  spiritual  life  of  the  Corinthian  church.  And  the  rather, 
as  in  ver.  8,  the  day  of  the  Lord,  the  day  of  judgment  is  held  forth 
to  view  as  the  decisive  period,  as  the  consummation  of  all  progress 
('uf  TiXovq'),  and  for  which  therefore  there  was  the  most  urgent 
necessity  that  they  should  preserve  themselves  blameless.  (Billroth 
justly  remarks  that  Sf  is  not  to  be  referred  to  the  X^iaro^  which  im- 
mediately precedes  it,  bat  to  Geo?  of  ver,  4  ;  else  the  apostle  could 
not  have  written  ^v  r^  ')/(epi*  i^vplov,  but  only  avrov. — The  parallel 
which  (ispai6aei  forms  with  ifieffauodri,  in  ver,  6,  coniirms  this,  where 
Bsog  is  also  to  be  supplied  ;  God,  as  it  were,  in  order  to  reward 
those  who  did  not  resist  the  operation  of  grace,  approves  himself 
faithful  in  confirming  and  maintaining  their  faith  (ver,  9).  Bel3at6(o 
is  found  in  the  same  signification,  in  2  Cor.  i.  21  ; .  Col.  ii.  7.  IrTjpt^a 
is  likewise  so  used  in  Eom,  i,  ll,xvi.  25  ;  1  Pet.  v.  10  ;  2  Pet,  i  12.- 
An  enemy  to  all  Pelagianism,  the  apostle  refers  not  only  the  com- 
mencement of  the  work  of  man's  regeneration,  hut  also  its  continua- 
tion and  accomplishment,  to  God  alone,  leaving  to  man  only  the 
negative  fact  of  non-resistance  to  grace,  [Comp.  on  Rom.  ix.  1.] — 
Jlidrbg  6  esog  is  found  in  1  Cor,  x.  13  ;  1  Thess.  v.  24  ;  2  Thess.  iii,  3. 
The  "  calling"  of  God  is  conceived  as  a  promise  to  mankind  that 
God  abides  by  his  truth,  although  man  for  a  season  prove  untrue  [2 
Tim,  ii,  13].  This  unfaithfulness  Paul  tacitly  attributes  to  many  of 
the  Corinthians  ;  and  reflecting  upon  it,  and  the  divisions  in  Corinth 
that  have  thus  become  possible,  he  mentions  also  the  fellowship 
[itoivuviaj.  Where  a  spiritual  communion  with  the  Redeemer  is 
truly  and  steadfastly  held,  there  is  also  unity  with  the  brethren  as 
his  members  ;  but  where  unessential  points  are  exalted  m  supreme, 
division  is  a  necessary  consequence.) 

Ver.  10. — After  these  slight  intimations  the  apostle,  leaving  the 
application  to  the  reader  himself,  proceeds  to  the  open  mention  of 
the  existing  contentions.  By, the  name  (i.  e.  the  person  and  exist- 
ence) of  him  with  whom  as  in  ver.  9,  all  believers,  according  to  the 
scope  and  end  of  their  calling  should  have  fellowship  since  he  is  their 
fountain  of  Hfe,  he  beseeches  the  Corinthians  to  have  unity  among 
themselves,  and  avoid  divisions,  "  Saying  the  same  thing"  (to  ahro 
Hyuv)  is  not  to  be  understood  of  uniformity,  or  absolute  oneness  of 
speech,  but  of  a  united  acknowledgment  of  what  is  essential  in  doc- 
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trine  and  practice ;  in  fact,  expressive  of  the  union  of  mind  and 
Judgment  {KaT/jpnajtEVog  elvai  hi  tQ  avri^  vol  koX  iv  t§  av-r^  ■yviifi'g^. 
The  vov^  here  indicates  the  theoretical,  yv^iiti  the  practical  element 
of  the  Christian  life,  as  Billroth  has  already  justly  remarked.  (The 
distinction  of  later  times  between  axlajia  and  alpeai^,  practical  and 
theoretical  error,  is  unknown  to  the  New  Testament.  Both  exprea- 
sions  are  ecLuivalent  to  ept?,  ver.  11. — The  to  uIto  Xsyuv  is  the  effect 
of  the  TO  avTo  ippovelVj  comp.  Phil.  ii.  2 ;  it  denotes  uniforrmjy  of 
speech  in  connexion  with  unity  of  feeling. — Karaprt^a,  to  arrange  [in 
Matth,  iv,  21,  of  mending  nets],  thence  perfect,  finish,  conform  to 
one's  idea.  Hence  KarrjpTtOiiivoi  —  TsXaoi,  Unquestionahly  it  is 
not  perfection  in  itself  which  is  here  meant,  but  perfectness  in  unity, 
which,  req^uiring  only  humble  hearts,  may  coexist  with  but  a  very 
partial  culture. 

Vers.  11,  12, — Por  this  admonition,  continues  Paul,  I  have  un- 
fortunately reason  ;  for  I  hear  that  contentions  in  feet  exist  among 
you ;  and,  as  the  source  of  his  information,  he  here  names  ol  XX6r}^. 
Of  this  Ohloe  nothing  further  is  known  ;  probably  slie  was  a  Corin- 
thian matron,  whose  slaves  alone,  as  was  not  unfrequently  the  case, 
belonged  to  the  church.  The  expression  would  also  allow  of  our  re- 
ferring the  intelligence  to  her  kindred  ;  however,  the  want  of  more 
precise  notice  leaves  the  subject  in  doubt.  Paul  then  proceeds  to 
name  the  four  parties,  whose  characteristics  have  already  been 
treated  of  in  the  introduction  (§  1).  Here  the  question  may  occur, 
are  four  parties  really  specified,  or  are  there  not  rather  only  three  ? 
and  in  the  words  "  and  I  of  Christ,"  may  not  Paul  have  opposed  the 
true  position  to  the  false  P  so  that  the  meaning  of  these  words  ia, 
"  Te  say,  it  is  true,  every  one  of  you,  I  am  of  Paul,  of  Apollos,  of 
Peter,  but  I  say,  I  am  of  Christ,  that  ought  ye  all  also  to  say."  This 
supposition  is  favoured  by  the  passage  iii.  22  ;  there  three  parties 
only  are  named,  and  all  as  belonging  to  Christ.  Were  the  matter 
so,  then  indeed  all  inquiries  concerning  the  sect  of  Christ  would  lie 
unnecessary ;  but  such  an  explanation  of  the  passage  appears  im- 
warranted,  because  the  fourth  ^yw  de  ]s  placed  as  entirely  parallel 
with  Jhe  other  three.  Had  a  contrast  to  the  others  been  intended, 
Paul  would  have  written  abroq  iyu  or  ^w  6s  liavlog.  Again,  2  Cor. 
X.  7  distinctly  shews  that  a  so-called  party  of  Christ  really  existed 
in  Corinth,  (The  form  Aeyw  3e  rmro  denotes  "  and  I  mean  this," 
"  I  refer  to  the  circumstance," — "Bsoffro^  v^uv  is  not  to  be  pressed. 
Undoubtedly  there  were  some  who  comprehended  the  perverseness 
of  such  adherence  to  man  ;  still  the  great  body  of  the  Corinthian 
church  was  certainly  split  into  parties. — Kjj^a?  is  Peter  (John  i.  43), 
and  not  an  unknown  man  of  this  name,  as  some  expositors  would 
believe  ;  the  conjecture  of  'K.pio-nov  for  yipiarov  need  barely  be  his- 
Vol.  IV.— 14 
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torically  adverted  to,  there  being  not  the  slightest  critical  authority 
to  juetijfy  its  reeepfcion.) 

Vers.  13-16. — That  the  apostle  in  mentioning  the  four  parties 
had  in  mind  a  real  schism  is  shewn  by  what  follows.  He  aska 
■whether  Christ,  that  is  the  church,  the  body  of  Christ  (1  Cor.  xii. 
12),  which  must  be  a  unity,  is  divided,  and  if  they  thence  derive  a 
sanction  for  dividing  themselves  into  parties.*  Lachmann  has  re- 
cently taken  the  clause  less  appropriately  as  a  declaration  of  Paul's, 
and  not  as  a  cLuestion  :  "  then  is  Christ  through  you  divided."  But 
with  this  the  (Questions  which  follow  do  not  harmonize.  The  apostle 
first  speaks  of  himself  as  rejoicing  that  of  himself  he  had  not  afforded 
the  slightest  occasion  for  these  contentions.  The  first,  question  in- 
tentionally involves  a  contradiction,  evidently  with  a  view  to  make 
the  Cofinthians  sensible  of  the  absurdity  of  such  devotion  to  man, 
and  to  point  to  the  cracifled  Saviour  as  the  sole  foundation  of  their 
salvation.  The  second  turns  upon  a  fact  not  impossible,  though 
possible  only  through  the  grossest  misunderstanding.  But  ignorant 
persons  might  suppose  that,  by  baptism,  they  wore  placed  in  partic- 
ular relation  with  those  who  administered  the  rite  (comp.  at  Matth. 
xxviii.  19  on  the  form  iiamioB^vai  ek  to  Svojid  rivog,  also  at  1  Cor.  x. 
2).  But  the  way  in  which  Paul  refutes  this  idea  is  striking.  In- 
stead of  opposing  to  it  the  nature  and  intention  of  baptism,  he 
appeals  to  the  incidental  fact  that  he  had  baptized  few  persons  in 
Corinth.  (See  particulars  at  ver.  17.)  He  names  first  only  Crispus 
(the  former  ruler  of  the  synagogue,  mentioned  in  Acts  xviii.  8),  and 
G-aius,  in  whose  house  he  dwelt  (Eom.  svi.  23).  Afterwards  Ste- 
phanas occurs  to  him,  named  in  1  Cor.  xvi.  15,  17,  as  a  member  of 
the  deputation  sent  to  Ephesus ;  and  that  the  account  should  be 
strictly  correct,  he  is  then  also  mentioned.  (In  ver.  15,  ijianriadTp/, 
sometimes  ipaTtrioOTjTe^  a'nd  also  k^a-nTioBTj,  is  to  he  found  for  i&dTrviaa. 
Semler  therefore  thinks  that  Paul  had  not  used  any  verb,  but  had 
onlv  written  St(  ei?  ro  ifthv  Svofia.  Pott,  however,  more  reasonably 
asciihes  the  alteration  to  the  transcriber  because  of  the  so  frecLuently 
recurring  iSdrmaa.  The  Iva  seems  here  at  the  first  glance  to  mark 
pure  result,  "  so  that  now  none  can  say  ;"  for  that  Paul  had  inten- 
tionally baptized  so  few,  in  order  thai  it  should  not  be  said  he  bap- 
tized in  his  own  name,  is  highly  improbable.  But  in  the  whole 
connexion,  particularly,  in  six'^pifrru,  hes  the  thought,  "  I  rejoice  that 
I  have  so  acted,  in  order  that  none  may  say,"  etc.  In  ver.  16  the 
expression,  ^Sairrtoo  Si.  Kal  tov  Sretpava  oUov,  does  not  imply  that 
the  family  of  Stephanas  were  baptized  without  him,  hut  he  with 
his  family,  just  as  the  well-known  form  ol  afi-pl,  does  not  denote  the 

*  Better  take  the  queation  as  sugeeatod  by  the  words  Immediatelj  preceding,  tliiia. 
Does  not  Christ  belong  alike  to  all  hia  people  1  Has  he  been  apportioued  out  ao  aa  to  be 
appropriated  by  a  part  of  them,  the  propsrty  of  a  sect  ?— [K. 
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party  without  the  head.  For  infant  baptism  nothing  is  to  be  de- 
duced from  the  word  oUo^,  as  already  observed  at  Acts  xvi,  14,  15, 
for  the  adult  members  of  the  family,  or  even  the  slaves  might  be 
exclusively  signified  by  it.) 

Ver.  17, — Paul  then  proceeds  to  explain  the  reason  why  he  does 
not  baptize  (in  Corinth,  which  should  be  supplied  at  ver.  16,  for  out 
of  this  city  he  may  certainly  have  baptized  many,  although  still 
few  in  proportion  to  the  number  converted  by  him),  by  saying  that 
he  was  commissioned  by  Christ  to  preach  the  gospel,  not  to  bap- 
tize. But  are  the  two  functions  irreconcileable  ?  Is  not  one  ne- 
cessarily dependent  on  the  other  ?  Many  cntics,  and  Pott  likewise, 
say  that  the  sense  of  this  is,  that  the  principal  ofBce  of  the  apostle 
was  to  preach,  not  to  baptize.  But  Paul  must  intend  more  than 
this,  for  he  certainly  wishes  to  justify  his  practice  ot  not  usually 
baptizing  as  well-founded.  Doubtless  a  trace  is  here  to  be  recog- 
nized of  the  partition  of  the  various  duties  among  the  servants  of  the 
ancient  church  ;  as  is  shewn  in  Acts  viii.,  the  apostles  principally 
preached  and  imparted  the  Holy  Spirit  by  the  imposition  of  hands 
on  the  baptized,  while  the  rite  of  iMiptism  itself  was  performed  by 
the  apostolic  assistants.  Unquestionably  we  can  assign  (as  remarked 
at  Acts  viii.),  no  necessary  internal  reason  for  this,  the  performance 
of  this  rite  is  in  itself  nothing  less  than  preaching,  for  he  who 
preaches  aims  to  convert,  and  those  converted  must  be  baptized ; 
hence  under  some  circumstances  therefore,  as  the  foregoing  verses 
shew,  this  was  done  by  the  apostles.  But  to  Paul,  under  present 
circumstances,  bis  abnegation  of  the  custom  was  of  service  by  prov- 
ing that  be  had  given  no  occasion  for  undue  personal  adherence,  and 
what  refers  to  him  holds  good  also  of  Apollos  and  Peter. — With  the 
mention  of  the  preaching  of  the  gospel,  Paul  immediately  connects 
a  remark  upon  the  manner  in  which  he  bad  deUvered  it,  attacking 
thereby  the  most  mischievous  party  in  Corinth,  that  of  Christ,  in 
the  very  foundations  of  their  error,  and  incidentally  condemning  the 
followers  of  Apollos.  Both  of  these  considered  that  the  simple  doc- 
trine of  the  gospel  was  to  be  assisted  by  the  ornaments  of  rhetoric,  and 
the  support  of  human  wisdom.  Paul  maintained  the  contrary,  as- 
serting that  the  cross  of  Christ  (trravpoc*  rov  Xptarov  =  Xoyog  tov 
aravpov  [ver,  IS],  meaning  the  doctrine  of  the  crucified  Saviour,  of 
the  atoning  death  of  Christ,  as  the  central  point  of  the  gospel),  lost 
its  efTect  thereby  (/feyufl^,  i.  e.,  become  spiritless,  empty,  and  ineffec- 
tual; comp.  Kom.  iv,  14  ;  2Cor.ix,3),   It  may  here  be  asked,  what 

*  SraKpoc  stands  primarily  for  the  death  on  the  cross,  and  this  again  for  the  omcified 
person.  (GaL  v.  11,  yL  13,  14;  PhiL  iii,  18.)  The  expression  is  stronger  than  simply 
Bdvaroc,  because  it  includes  in  it  the  pain  and  disgrace  of  tlie  death,  and  in  this  plao;  it  is 
evident  that  the  cross  stands  for  tiis  doctrine  of  the  orpss,  since  in  itself  its  power  eonld 
not  suffer  through  human  miadom,  but  only  the  doctrine  which  allows  the  intermiKtare, 
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that  wisdom  of  speech  {aotpia  X6yov)  really  signified,  from  which 
Paul  argued  so  mischievous  a  cousequence  ?  Adyof  might  here  he 
explained  as  reason,  so  that  Paul  admonishes  against  the  wisdom  of 
reason  in  contradistinction  to  the  wisdom  which  is  of  God,  But 
X6yo^  never  signifies  re^on  in  the  New  Testament,  for  which  voijc  is 
used  ;  it  has  the  sense  of  word,  speech,  doctrine,  therefore  ao^ia 
Atiyov*  is  "  word  wisdom,"  i.  e.,  a  wisdom  in  appearance,  without 
heing  so  suhstantially ;  in  ii.  4,  therefore,  "  wisdom  in  persuasive 
words"  {cfxpia  hi  TreiOolg  Adyot?)  or  "  words  taught,"  etc.  {iv  SiSanTOi^ 
X&yoL^,  ii.  13)  stands  for  this,  revealing  itself  as  human  dvdfMmvTi,  in 
opposition  to  the  aixjita  djzb  9eov  (i  30),  But  consult  iv.  20,  espe- 
cially, where  kdyog  and  rfvvapi?  are  found  contrasted  as  in  vers.  17, 
18.  The  words  iv  ooipi^  Xoyov,  therefore,  do  not  express  the  true 
philosophy,  which  before  Christ  was  employed  in  the  search  after 
hidden  truth,  and,  after  his  coming,  in  striving  to  understand  the 
truth  which  was  manifested  in  him,  by  regeneration  through  the 
power  of  God  ;  but  they  describe  the  false  and  delusive  phi- 
losophy (Ooh  ii.  8),  which  presents  the  appearance  of  thia  desire 
without  the  reality,  and  springs  from  conceit  and  pride,  and  not 
from  a  thirst  after  the  knowledge  of  the  everlasting.  This  pbiloao- 
phy,  therefore,  truly  makes  void  the  power  \>f  the  cross  of  Christ, 
because  the  holy  doctrine  of  the  forgiveness  of  sins  through  the 
blood  of  the  Son  of  God  being  inimical  thereto,  it  seeks  to  remove 
this  belief  j  instead  of  acknowledging  it  as  necessary  to  salvation.  And 
it  is  no  less  erroneous  to  suppose  that  the  form  iv  ao^i^  Xfyyov^  denotes 
merely  a  finely  constructed  discourse,  an  exact  and  logical  exhibition 
of  a  subject.  Those  genuine  and  pure  graces  of  style  which  are  the 
noble  expression  of  the  soul,  are  not  set  aside  by  the  influence  of  the 
gospel ;  although  not  essential  in  preaching,  they  are  not  in  conflict 
with  it.  But  all  false  ornament  of  speech,  which  is  in  no  respect 
the  expression  of  inward  life,  but  pure  hypocrisy,  seduces  the  mind 
of  the  hearer  from  what  is  essential,  and  thus  injures  the  power  of 
preaching.  Although  then  the  two  are  ordinarily  united,  the  apos- 
tle assuredly  has  not  primary  reference  to  beautiful  discourses,  hut 
to  the  false  wisdom  which  the  sect  of  Christ,  not  yet  fully  loosed 
from  the  trammels  of  heathenism,  exceedingly  over-prized,  and 
by  which  they  essentially  impaired  the  truth  of  the  gospel.  The 
passages  ii.  4,  13,  shew  that  the  apostle  had  certainly  the  form 
of  the  discourse  also  in  hia  mind  (although  the  expression  ?^v  aorfii^ 
X6yov  has  no  immediate  reference  to  it  ;  there  may  be  a  "  wisdom 
of  words"  without  rhetorical  elocLuence),  for  t^uBoI  X6jot,  persuasive 
words,  indicates  that  which  is  intended  to  persuade  and  convince, 
and  only  the  spirit  of  proselytism  will  seek  thus  to  persuade  to  faith. 
*  The  signifloation  of  the  phrase  Xuyos  cfo^Jq;  ia  entirely  different;  for  which  see 
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Vers.  18,  19. — Paul  passes  somewhat  suddenly  to  what  follows  ; 
an  intermediate  thoaght  is  evidently  wanting,  for  in  itself  the  asser- 
tion, that  the  preacHng  of  the  cross  of  Christ  is  to  them  that  perish 
foolishness,  affords  no  ground  for  the  previous  declaration  (to  which 
the  ydp  refers)  that  we  are  not  to  preach  with  human  wisdom.  The 
connecting  thought  is  this :  the  preaching  of  the  gospel  must  not 
therefore  be  performed  in  human  wisdom ;  in  fact  the  latter  destroys 
fundamentally  the  power  of  the  former,  because  the  two  (viz.,  the 
gospel  and  human  wisdom)  are  antagonistic  elements,  admitting  of 
no  union  ;  one  depriving  the  other  of  its  nature,  and  each  striving 
to  annil]ilate  the  other.  Where,  therefore,  human  wisdom  rules, 
the  gospel  appears  as  folly  ;  hut  where  the  gospel  bears  sway  (i.  e., 
has  manifested  itself  as  dvvajiig  Qeov,  the  Divine  power  which  takes 
captive  men),  there  human  wisdom  appears  as  foolishness,  and  the 
preaching  of  the  cross  as  genuine  wisdom.  This  contrast  with 
"  foolishness"  is  indeed  not  expressed,  but  is  included  in  the  expres- 
sion dtJvofMf,  for  true  wisdom  is  likewise  power.  And  so  precisely 
speaks  the  Scripture  concerning  the  influence  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
upon  the  structures  of  human  school  wisdom  (see  Isa.  xxix.  14);  it 
destroys  the  pretended  wisdom  of  the  wise.  (The  contrast  of  dTTo?.Xv- 
Hevoi  and  <j<^^6fi,evoL  furnishes  no  argument  for  predestination  ;  he  to 
whom  the  gospel  is  foolishness  is  lost  so  long  as  he  persists  in  the 
denial  of  Divinity  ;  let  him  but  abandon  his  erroneous  view,  and  he 
may  become  a  <7u0}ievoq. — Billroth  strikingly  remarks,  that  the  posi- 
tive of  iifitv,  after  rdl^  aui:.  makes  the  expression  more  gentle  and 
forbearing  than  if  it  had  preceded.  The  latter  position  would 
have  brought  out  with  more  sharpness  the  rejection  of  the  oppo- 
nents ;  but  the  words  roTg  6e  au^oitsvoig  Tifilv  may  be  thus  undeistood: 
"  the  saved,  among  whom  we  may  reckon  ourselves,"— The  quota- 
tion  fkim  Isa.  xxix.  14,  follows  exactly  neither  the  Hebrew  oor  the 
LXX.  In  the  Hebrew,  God  does  not  speak  in  the  first  person,  but 
the  meaning  of  the  words  is  :  "Wisdom  has  perished,  prudence  is 
concealed.  The  LXX.  have  the  passage  in  the  main  similar,  yet 
read  kpjjV"^  instead  of  ddsrijci,).  Tho  proper  meaning  of  the  words, 
in  the  prophetic  passage  refers  to  the  wisdom  of  man,  which,  in  its 
opposition  to  the  wisdom  of  God,  under  the  most  vaiied  forms  al- 
ways remains  the  same.  The  ao<pia  finally  is  the  result  of  the  vov^, 
as  iricEOTf  is  of  <pp6v7]aiQ,  i.  e.,  understanding.  In  the  Old  Testament 
maan  and  nsa  have  precisely  the  same  relation.  See  my  treatise  De 
Trichotomia  Nat.  Hum.  in  the  Opusc.  Acad.  p.  158,  secL,™The  ooipoi 
and  mvEToi  are  of  course  those  held  wise  and  prudent  by  men,  and  by 
themselves.  The  germs  of  true  wisdom  and  genuine  prudence  are 
not,  however,  destroyed  by  God  in  those  men  who  have  judgment  to 
hold  themselves  for  no  more  than  thej  are,  but,  on  the  contrary,  are 
perfected. 
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Ver.  20.~Tlie  fulfilment  of  this  prophecy  Paul  recognized  in  his 
own  time,  in  that  knowledge  of  Christ  which  laid  prostrate  all 
other  wisdom.  'Ev  Xptonfi,  in  Christ,  miist  therefore  be  added  here 
to  the  iliiipave,  made  foolish,  as  ver.  21  shews,  in  connexion  with  ver. 
23.  In  Christ  was  manifested  the  wisdom  of  the  world  to  come 
{po4>ia  rov  aliUvog  liekXovro^),  before  whose  power  the  wisdom  of  this 
world  (oo<l)ia  rov  aUivoc  or  «uff^Dv  tovtov)  was  compelled  to  retire. 
The  influence  of  Christ,  which,  at  the  time  when  Patd  wrote,  firat 
entered  upon  the  conflict  with  human  wisdom,  was  viewed  by  the 
apostle  in  a  prophetic  spirit,  as  triumphant,  a  fulfilment  which 
has  so  far  advanced  in  our  times,  that  philosophy  herself  is  com- 
pelled by  the  omnipotence  of  the  gospel  to  include  its  charac- 
teristic doctrines  in  the  circle  of  her  inquiries,  "  Where  is  the 
wise,"  exclaims  the  apostle,  "  since  the  true  wisdom  has  been  re- 
vealed ?"  At  an  earlier  period,  wisdom  might  be  supposed  to  exist 
among  those  who  passed  for  wise,  that  which  was  absolute  being  yet 
hidden ;  but,  after  the  unveiling  of  the  latter,  this  behef  was  no 
longer  possible.  What  is  the  reciprocal  relation  of  004,6^,  ypamMTsvg, 
and  of^jp-j/r^f,  wise,  scribe,  dtsputer?  Soijidg  seems  naturally  (as  Bill- 
roth after  Theophylact)  referred  to  the  Greeks,  and  ypafiimrevg  to 
the  Jews,  among  whom  wisdom  was  made  to  consist  in  an  intimate 
acquaintance  with  the  sacred  writings.  But  in  the  first  place,  the 
import  of  av^rp-^p-rj^  then  becomes  exceedingly  uncertain,  for  the 
words  of  the  Father  alluded  to,  av^i}T7jTag  dtvafmae  -roiig  ?Myiaiioig 
Kol  kpivvaiq  ra  ndvra  imTpcnovrag,  he  denominaies  ov^ijrTirdg  those 
who  trust  all  things  to  reasonings  and  investigations,  are  just  as 
applicable  to  the  ao-pov^ ;  and  further,  it  cannot  be  said  that  the 
term  "  false  wisdom"  is  to  be  appHed  to  the  knowledge  of  the  sacred 
writings  of  the  Old  Testament.  Hence,  others  conceive  the  wise 
to  mean  the  moral  philosophers,  such  as  Socrates,  ypra^aretf  the 
grammarians  and  historical  inquirers,  and  ov^rirj^Tal  -rov  ai&voqrauTOV 
natural  philosophers,  such  as  Empedocles,  Anaximenes,  and  others, 
styled  by  Cicero  the  speculatores,  venatoresque  naturce.  But  row 
alCyvog  tovtov  refers  no  less  to  all  three,  than  to  the  latter  category, 
in  addition  to  which  objection  neither  al6v  nor  k6oimi;  ovroq  can  sig- 
nify nature,  as  they  have  a  flxed  dogmatical  meaning  in  the  Hellen- 
is-fic  dialect.  We  ffeel  obliged  therefore  to  persist  in  referring  the 
"  wise"  to  the  Greek  philosophers,  and  the  ypamiwrElq  to  rabbinical 
erudition  ;  observing,  with  respect  to  the  latter,  that  it  is  not  inves- 
tigation of  the  sacred  volume  which  is  condemned  in  them,  but  the 
manner  in  which  they  conducted  it,  their  verbal  subtleties,  their 
spirit  of  minute  trifling,  which  makes  camels  out  of  gnats,  and  prides 
itself  in  its  achievements,  precisely  as  described  at  Matth.  xxiii, 
Finally,  the  av^riTijToi  may  be  best  distinguished  by  supposing  that 
the  first  two  expressions  describe  the  learning  of  the  schools  and  sects, 
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■which  prevailed  among  heathens  and  Jews,  hnt  the  latter  pointed 
to  that  dilettanteism  in  research,  which  had  hecome  widely  pre- 
valent, and  expressed  itself  in  an  universal  spirit  of  disputation 
and  speculation.  To  restrict  our  views  to  Jewish  enquirers  of  this 
kind,  called  i^-^i  who  amused  themselves  with  the  mystical  scrip- 
tural expositions  named  o''ti'n-:»,  as  Schleuaner  and  Pott  appear  to 
do,  is  unwarranted  ;  we  must  rather  include  both  Greek  and  Jew^h 
votaries  of  speculative  enquiries,  and  refer  the  condemnatory  lan^age 
primarily  to  the  sect  of  Christ,  and  then  to  the  followers  of  Apollos 
and  Peter. 

Yer.  21.— The  words  which  follow,  according  to  the  Hsual  ex- 
planation of  the  passage,  do  not  stand  in  strict  connexion  with  the 
preceding.  In  the  expression  "  wisdom  of  G-od,"  the  preaclimg  of 
the  gospel  is  generally  understood,  which'makes  the  sense  :  "  hath 
not  God  made  foolish  the  wisdom  of  this  world  ?  Certainly,  for 
since  the  world  in  its  (pretended)  wisdom,  did  not  receive  God  in  his 
(true)  wisdom  in  the  gospel,  it  pleased  God,  by  the  foolishness  of 
preaching  {i.  e.,  deemed  such  hy  the  world),  to  save  them  that  be- 
lieve." To  this  exposition,  however,  there  is  this  objection,  that  the 
preaching  of  the  cross,  which  is  precisely  the  fooUsbness  of 
preaching,  then  appears  as  a  consequence  of  the  non-acceptance  of  Di- 
yme  wisdom  on  the  part  of  the  world  ;  hut  manifestly  this  preaching 
far  from  resulting  from  that  cause,  was  originally  and  at  once  pre- 
sented in  its  true  character.  Besides,  then,  not  t-nsiSri  ohn  &yvu,,  but 
yiv^aKsi  would  have  been  used.  It  may  be  said  that  the  stress  does 
not  justly  belong  to  Sid,  r^q  fMplaq  tov  Kripvyiiarog,  but  to  the  (r&aat 
Tovc  marevovTag,  which  would  make  the  signification  "  As  the  world 
would  not  acknowledge  God  in  the  wisdom  of  the  gospel,  it  pleased 
God  by  this  (apparently)  fooHsh  preaching  to  save  those  who  believed 
in  a,  and  thus  that  pretended  wisdom  was  made  foolishness,  because 
they  were  thereby  excluded  from  salvation."  It  must  be  confessed 
that,  by  adopting  this  explanation,  the  difficulties  of  the  passage  are 
considerably  lessened  ;  but  the  position  of  the  words  we  are  per- 
suaded does  not  admit  of  this  explanation.  Undoubtedly  had  Paul 
intended  to  mark  the  contrast  between  the  world  and  believers,  he 
would  have  written,  to  save  those  who  believe  through  the  foolishness 
of  preaching  (aiiaat  rovg  mr7TEV0VTag  did  rTJg  ficoptac  tov  Kripvy^iarog). 
His  meaning  must  be  that  through  the  foolishness  of  preaching, 
itself,  he  made  human  wisdom  to  become  folly,  not  through  the  fact,, 
that  the  faithful  accepted  the  iiu^la  tov  wiipvyfiaTog.  In  accordance^ 
with  this  the  phrase  "  for  after  that  in  the  wisdom  of  God"  (eTrarf^f 
yap  iv  Tft  aoi^ia,  tov  Qeov)  must  be  received  in  a  signification  different 
from  that  usually  adopted,  that  is  the  iv  rg  ao/pia  eeoC  must  be  un- 
derstood to  refer,  not  to  the  gospel,  but  as  Billroth  has  already 
pointed  out,t«  the  wisdom  of  God  in  nature  and  history,  in  short,. 
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to  all  those  points  in  which,  according  to  Rom.  i.  18,  19,  human  re- 
search might,  if  honestly  conducted,  have  heen  at  least  so  far  suc- 
cessful as  to  attain  to  a  conception  of  the  trae  God.  Thus  the 
hrsid^  stands  in  heautiful  connexion  with  the  foUowiog  ev66Ki]aev, 
and  the  apostle  says,  "  Because  men  made  so  ill  an  use  of  their 
power  of  discovering  truth,  that  they  attained  only  to  an  appa- 
rent wisdom,  God,  as  it  were  in  punishment,  has  published  salva- 
tion by  means  of  the  foolish  preaching  of  the  cross,  in  which  they 
were  unable  to  discern  salvation,  being  blinded  by  their  own  ialse 
wisdom."  Trae,  the  preaching  of  the  cross  has  also  its  intrinsic  and 
necessary  foundation,  but  to  this  Paul  has  here  no  occasion  to  refer; 
he  merely  brings  forward  the  feature  which  appears  to  him  calculated 
to  shew  the  vanity  of  confiding  in  human  wisdom,  Eiickert  has 
proposed  a  different  view  of  the  passage  ;  he  explains  iv  t^  aaiplif, 
rov  Qeov  thus  :  "  under  the  guidance  and  conduct  of  Divine  wisdom, 
the  world  did  not  comprehend  God  through  its  own  wisdom."  But 
the  thought  that  the  non-recognition  of  God  on  the  part  of  man- 
kind was  an  arrangement  of  Divine  wisdom,  is  entirely  contmry  to 
Paul,  as  Eom.  i.  and  ii.  shew  ;  and  besides  this,  the  view  of  h  which 
lies  at  the  basis  of  this  explanation  is  highly  questionable  on  account 
of  its  connexion  with  ryvw.  This  verb  cannot  be  separated  from 
iv  ry  cwpi^,  since  the  second  part  of  tho  verse  contains  the  unde- 
veloped thought  that  believers  recognize  the  true  wisdom  in  the 
foolishness  of  the  gospel.  (Billroth  interprets  Sia  r^f  (jo^la^  ;  "hin- 
dered by  their  wisdom,  the  world  knew  not  God."  I  rather  agree 
with  Winer  (Gr.  p.  340  §  47.  i.),  who  retains  Std  in  its  accustomed 
signification,  in  the  sense  of,  "  by  means  of  their  wisdom  they  knew 
not  God  ;  i.  e.,  their  wisdom  was  not  the  fitting  means  for  the  per- 
ception of  truth." — ¥,v66KTjaeii  6  OeSg  stands  according  to  the  well- 
known  njn^  rrs'j  instead  of  the  Greek  sdofe  r&j  6e^.) 

Vers.  22-24. — Billroth  regards  the  clause  dependent  on  i-nst6^  as 
a  second  condition  to  the  leading  clause,  "  It  pleased  God,"  etc.,  which 
latter,  accordingly,  must  have  a  double  protasis,  one  preceding  and 
the  other  following  it.  This  would  involve  an  explanation  of  iv  rg 
aoipif  Toij  esov  (ver.  21),  exactly  the  reverse  of  that  to  which  this  scholar 
gives  the  preference.  Both  the  premises  introduced  with  insi6-^  must 
certainly  express  a  kindred  thought ;  but  if  mnieia,  signs,  and  oo<pta,  wis- 
dom (ver.  22),  as  well  as  md-vSalov^  stumbling-block,  and  fiui^ia,  folly 
(ver,  23),  concern  the  gospel,  cvo^/a  rm  Qeov  must  consequently  refer  to 
the  same,  which,  as  we  have  seen,  is  not  tenable.  Add  to  this  that 
.iTtELdri  does  not  in  this  place,  as  in  ver.  21,  signify  "  after,"  but  "  since," 
as  in  pure  Greek  iirdh  often  used,  but  never  kmid^.  (See  Passow  Lex.) 
In  the  New  Testament  e^td^  is  to  be  found  in  the  sense  of  "  since," 
in  Matth.  xxi  46  ;  Luke  xi.  6  ;  1  Cor.  v.  21,  siv.  16  ;  Phil.  ii.  26. 
It  is  better,  therefore,  to  connect  the  second  inudri  with  what  fol- 
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lows,  and  consider  vers.  22-24,  as  the  carrying  out  of  that  "  rendering 
foolish"  etc.  (^^iSpavev  6  QEOf),  (ver.  20),  which  is  represented  in  ver,  21 
as  well  merited.  The  foolishness  into  which  God  permitted  them  to 
fall  was,  that  their  aims  were  directed  toward  false  objects,  and 
that  the  true  one,  which  contained  in  fact  the  thing  they  sought, 
they  failed  to  discern.  The  sign~mfnia  (crifietofiavia)  of  the  Jews 
prevented  their  acknowledging  Christ,  because,  although  himself 
the  greatest  sign,  and  surrounded  with  a  halo  of  miracles,  he  still 
did  not  perform  even  these  in  a  manner  which  accorded  with  their 
ezpectations,  and  instead  of  descending  from  the  cross,  he  died 
thereon.  Thus  Christ  crucified  destroyed  their  splendid  picture  of 
a  temporal  Messiah,  and  became  to  them  a  OKavSaXov^  an  unaccept- 
able sturahhng-block.  The  Gb'eekSj  on  the  contrary,  required  that 
the  Gospel  be  established  by  a  chain  of  subtle  speculation  and  logical 
argument ;  as  this  was  wanting,  the  source  of  all  wisdom,  and  the 
depths'  of  sound  speculation,  were  to  them  foolishness  (fio>pta).  It 
was  only  to  those  among  Jews  and  Gtreebs,  who  from  their  hearts 
obeyed  the  calling  of  God,*  that  the  crucified  Saviour  was  discern- 
ible as  a  Divine  source  of  power,  from  which  the  greatest  miracles 
{but  of  a  spiritual,  hidden  kind)  incessantly  proceed,  and  as  that 
Divine  wisdom,  in  comparison  with  which  all  human  wisdom  is 
foUy. 

Ver.  25. — This  effect  of  the  gospel  the  apostle  deduces  from  the 
general  relation  of  Divine  to  human  attributes  ;  even  the  most  un- 
apparent  Divine  influence  is  more  powerful  and  wise  than  the  might- 
iest and  wisest  human  display.  The  terms  "  folly,  weakness  of  God" 
(rb  fMpdVj  TO  doQsveg  tov  Qeov),  bear  a  startling  character ;  they  have 
the  force  of  an  Oxymoron.  Paul  certainly  did  not  intend  to  apply 
these  conceptions  to  the  Divine  Being,  but  only  to  the  outward 
sh&wing  of  certain  features  of  the  Divine  economy,  particularly  re- 
demption through  the  death  of  Christ.  Even  this  might  appear  to 
men  fooljsh  and  weak  without  being  so.  It  would  therefore  be  er- 
roneous to  refer  to  dodsvsg  tov  Qsov  to  the  humiliation  of  Christ,  the 
veiling  of  hia  Divine  power,  as  Billroth  appears  to  do  ;  this  is  op- 
posed by  the  parallel  ii(^p6v.  To  the  genitive  t&v  dv6p4nuv  finally 
ao^laq  and  Swd/iedig  may  be  supplied. 

Vers.  26,  27. — It  seems  singular  that  the  apostle  should  draw 
the  argument  for  the  wisdom  of  the  Divine  foolishness,  and  the 
strength  of  the  Divine  weakness,  from  the  character  of  believers. 
*  The  repetiljoa  of  tbg  Xpiaroii  in  ver.  24  ia  striking,  to  wMch,  from  ver.  23,  mifiinao/iev 
mast  be  supplied.  At  the  first  glance  the  fbrm  of  eirpi'esaioii  seemB  to  imply  ibai  Paul 
preached  two  Chiists,  first  the  cruoifled  one  for  tte  unbelieving,  then  the  glorified,  »'.  e., 
iJie  risen  Saviour,  fiir  the  believing.  The  true  thought^  of  course,  is  only  this,  that  unte- 
lievera,  having  no  faith  in  Christ's  resurrection,  make  as  it  were  to  themselves  another,  a 
dead  Christ,  whom  they  reject;  while  believers,  receiving  his  death  only  in 
■with  Ms  resurreotioo,  poseesa  in  the  omoifled  also  a  hving  Saviour. 
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It  proceeds,  however,  from  thia  cauae,  that  hoth  are  exhibited  in 
them  ;  and  hence  it  is  clear  that  the  reference  here  is  not  to  the 
humiliation  of  God  in  Christ,  but  the  character  of  the  doctrine  of 
Balvation,  The  Wturai,  the  illiterate  and  ignorant  members  of  the 
church,  confounded  the  wisdom  of  the  wise  and  the  power  of  the 
mighty.  But  how  could  Paul  say  this  at  that  period  ?  It  would 
seem  suited  to  the  times  subsequent  to  Constantino,  but  not  dur- 
ing the  rule  of  Nero.  But  in  the  existence  of  the  Christian  church 
itself,  and  the  spiritual  power  which  pervaded  it,  Ohriatianity 
even  then  presented  itself  as  victorioua.  The  Christians  could 
effect  what  neither  philosopher^  prince,  nor  potentate  was  able  to 
do,  create  men's  hearts  anew,  and  out  of  sinners  and  evil^loer's 
form  children  of  God.  (In  ver.  26,  KXijai^  standa  not  perhaps 
aa  abstract  for  the  concrete  nXrp-oij  hut  signifies,  as  in  1  Cor.  vii. 
20,  the  external  circumstances,  the  calHng,  a  signification,  doubt- 
less, which  first  sprung  up  in  Hellenistic  usage.  Kuckert  takes  it 
■with  Beza,  in  the  sense  of  ratio  quam  dominus  in  vohis  vocandis 
secutus  est,  and  this  is  douhtless  in  harmony  with  the  prominent 
part  sustained  by  6ebg  i^eXi^arOj  in  what  follows.  But  Paul  would 
certainly  have  expressed  this  idea  differently. — Kara  odpua,  antithe- 
Bie  to  KttT^  nvsvjia,  see  Rom.  ii.  28,  29,  signifies  here  only  "  in  respect 
to  the  exterior,"  for,  regarded  inwardly,  Christians  are,  in  the  true 
sense  of  the  word,  wiae,  atrong,  noble.  Billroth  regards  adp^  as  = 
Koafiog  ovTOf,  and  this  corresponds,  indeed,  with  the  general  sense, 
but  here  seema  less  appropriate  on  account  of  the  words  Swaroi  and 
(wyei'fitf,  which  in  themselves  indicate  nothing  sinful.  ''EvynvEl^  refers 
to  noble  condition  ;  the  majority  of  the  first  Christians  were  slaves 
and  iihterate  men,  and  the  whole  history  of  the  growth  of  the 
church  is  suhstantially  a  progressive  triumph  of  the  unlearned  over 
the  learned,  the  lowly  over  the  great,  until  the  emperor  himself  laid 
his  ci-own  at  the  foot  of  the  ci-oaa.— In  ver.  27,  jiupd,  dcSevrj  and 
dyevij  correspond  closely  with  the  three  expressions  in  ver.  26.  The 
change  of  the  masculine  to  the  neuter  is  unimportant,  aa  in  ver.  27 
TOTJf  ao(l>ovg  again  intervenes ;  the  masculine  merely  presents  the 
thought  in  a  more  concrete,  the  neuter  in  a  more  ahstract  form. 
'E^sXi^aro  marks  the  summoning,  selecting  act  of  the  election  of 
grace,  hut  without  reference  to  absolute  predestination.  In  the 
Divine  purpose  the  summons  is  general,  and  it  is  only  owing  to  the 
voluntary  resistance  of  individuals  to  his  grace,  that  it  assumes  to 
human  view  the  form  of  selecting.) 

Vera,  28,  29. — Paul,  in  the  endeavour  to  exhaust  the  striking 
idea,  pushes  his  statements  to  the  utmost  limits  ;  he  adds  yet  the 
words  i^ovQEVTjiiiva^  nay,  fiij  ovra,  and  substitutes  for  Karaiaxyveiv  the 
stronger  Karapjmv.  The  supplying  of  }i^a  ti  to  the  form  /t^  6vTa  is 
wholly  wrong.     Paul  intends  to  describe  believers,  not  merely  as  not 
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great,  tut  as  the  absolutely  not-existing,  as  in  Eom,  iv,  17.  The 
ground  of  this  miglit  he  supposed  to  be  that  the  natural  man  has  no 
real  being  or  existence  ;  but  as  the  following  rd  dvra  nieans  likewise 
the  natural  man,  it  is  doubtless  better  to  conceive  the  relation  as  the 
following.  The  natural  man  has  indeed  uo  true  life ;  nevertheless, 
in  the  full  consciousness  of  his  natural  powers,  he  stands  invested 
with  a  certain  conscious  energy.  In  the  transition  from  the  old  to 
the  new  state,  in  repentance  and  its  wrestlings,  the  strength  of  the 
natural  man  disappears,  and  that  of  the  new  life  not  being  yet  ef- 
fective, he  is  indeed  a  ^^  fo,  out  of  which  God's  creative  power  now 
produces  existence.  The  ii  ahrov  i/m^  eote,  in  ver.  30,  refers  to  this 
new  birth  in  regeneration ;  the  honour  and  glory  being  alone  of  God 
and  of  no  created  being.  (In  Met.  28,  dyevi'j(;  means  ignobiU  loco 
naius  ;  it  is  not  found  elsewhere  in  the  New  Testament.  In  pro- 
fane writers  it  also  signifies  "  childless"  or  "  degenerate,"  degener. — ■ 
In  ver.  29,  the  naaa  ffopf,  like  fifj  Tra?,  is  formed  after  the  familiar 
Hebrew  formulas  -iwa  sb  and  Vb  tiV,  I'or  roii  Qeov  the  teid.  rec.  reads 
avToi),  which  is  perhaps  to  be  preferred,  as,  on  account  of  the  airov 
immediately  following  it  would  scarcely  have  been  substituted  for 
Qeoii.  But  the  Codd,  A.O,D.E.P.G.I.,  and  many  minuscula  read 
eeo5,  BO  that  the  text  must  be  retained,  '^vbi-niov  =  ■'itS,  before 
God,  i.  e.j  in  his  presence,  before  his  face,  as  if  the  creature  had  an 
individual  merit  of  his  own,  comp,  ver.  31.) 

Vers.  30,  31.— The  first  of  these'  two  verses  is  merely  subordinate 
and  incidental,  ver.  31  being  a  continuation  of  the  subject  of  ver, 
29 ;  it  places  in  contrast  to  their  outward  debasement  the  spirit- 
ual dignity  of  Christians.  From  the  Father,  through  the  Son 
(comp.  Kom.  xi.  36),  believers  have  their  existence,  not  merely  as 
regards  their  creation,  but  especially  as  regards  their  new  creation, 
of  whose  several  stages  Clirist  is  the  essential  representative.  This 
last  idea  lies  in  the  "who  was  made  for  us"  (8f  eysv^Brj  jf^tv),  which 
words  imply  not  only  that  Christ  by  his  doctrine  and  example 
teaches  us  wisdom,  etc.,  or  produces  it  in  us  through  his  Spirit,  but 
that  he  is  in  fact  become  (in  his  active  and  passive  obedience)  wis- 
dom, righteousness,  sanctiflcation,  and  redemption,  and  that  there- 
fore, aU  these  in  his  followers  are  only  the  unfolding  of  gifts  received 
in  him„  (Comp.  upon  rerSXearai  at  John  xix.  40.)  The  dnb  Qsov 
must  he  connected  with  the  iyevTjQrij  so  that  Christ  himself,  in  his 
human  nature,  appears  as  a  gift  from  God  to  men  ;  but  as  to  the 
terms  themselves, which  express  the  nature  of  Christ,  they  stand  in 
a  climax,  and  comprehend  the  phases  of  the  Christian  life  from  its 
commencement  to  its  completion.  Wisdom  (aoipia)  marks  that  true 
essential  knowledge  of  God,  which  is  identical  with  the  knowledge 
of  our  own  nothingness.  In  so  far  is  it  the  commencement  of  all 
true  life,  genuine  repentance.     It  leads  to  righteousness  {dmatoavvTij, 
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[  rigliteouaness  in  the  germ,  and  on  account  of 
this  germ,  to  justification  (the  declaring  righteous)  of  the  entire 
man  as  regenerate.  (See  on  Kom.  iil  21.)  Sanctification  {dyiaafiSg), 
is  the  gradual  development  of  this  germinal  new  life,  not  the  gradual 
improvement  or  purifying  of  the  old  man,  for  that  must  he  given  up 
to  death.  Finally,  redemption  (dn(^kvTpG)acg),  which  sometimeB  em- 
braces in  its  meaning  the  commencement  of  the  new  life,  refers  here 
especially  to  its  end  and  accomplishment.  (See  on  this  idea  at 
Kom.  iii,  25.)  Perfect  deliverance  from  the  power  of  sin  comes  only 
with  the  redemption  of  the  hody  (diroXiiTpuaL^  rov  a^jMtrog,  Eom.  viii. 
23),  hecanse  the  mortal  hody  always  remains  a  source  of  temptation, 
Paul  then  again  repeats  the  thought  in  ver.  29,  in  Scripture  lan- 
guage from  Jer.  ix.  23,  signifying  that  no  creature  may  glory  in 
himself,  but  only  in  the  Lord  ;  which,  according  to  the  context, 
would  bear  this  construction,  that  the  Christian  is  indebted  to  the 
lord  alone,  and  not  to  himself,  for  the  whole  work  of  his  moral  per- 
fection, a  doctrine  destructive  of  all  Pelagianism.  Eegeneration  is 
entirely  G-od's  work,  as  was  the  creation,  ahke  in  its  beginning, 
middle,  and  end. — (Ver.  31  is  an  anaeoluthon  ;  to  the  tva,  ysv^ai 
may  he  supplied. — Kavxaadai  is  generally  construed  in  the  New  Tes- 
tament with  h,  but  also  with  Trepj,  -bTxep,  Kara.) 


§  2.  The  Wisdom  of  God. 
(ii.  1-16.) 

After  thus  exposing  the  vanity  of  human  wisdom,  the  apostle 
describes  more  closely  the  properties  of  that  which  is  Divine  from 
ver.  6-16,  having  beforehand  plainly  signified  to  the  Corinthians 
(ver.  1-5),  with  an  allusion  to  ver.  17,  chap,  i.,  that  this  wisdom, 
pure  and  without  any  admixture  of  human  elements,  was  what  he 
had  faithfully  preached  to  them.    ' 

Vers.  1,  2. — Upon  coming  to  Corinth,  says  Paul,  he  preached  to 
them  with  no  human  excellency  of  speech  or  of  wisdom,  but  had 
simply  announced  to  them  the  historical,  and  indeed  the  crucified 
Christ,  exposing  to  full  view  the  foUy  of  the  Divine  preaching  (ver. 
21),  instead  of  veiling  it  in  mystery.  This  contains  the  great  truth 
which  cannot  be  too  deeply  realized,  that  the  gospel,  in  its  essence, 
is  matter  neither  of  theory,  abstraction,  reflection,  nor  again  imagi- 
nation, hut  history,  and  in  truth  Divine  history.  The  preaching  of 
the  gospel  is  a  revelation  of  the  acts  of  Cod,  and  especially  of  the  one 
great  aot  of  God's  love,  the  gift  of  his  only  Son  for  the  sins  of  the 
world.  When  faith  is  well  established,  then  alone  may  this  act  of 
Gtod  become  the  subject  of  theory,  of  acienccj  in  the  bosom  of  the 
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church. ;  and  even  then  only  so  far  as  the  whole  inveetigation  pro- 
ceeds from  faith.  (See  on  ver.  6,  seq.)  I"aith  can  never  be  a  fruit  of 
science.  It  has  its  origin  in  Grod's  Spirit  alone,  which  ever  shews  itself 
most  immediately  effectual  in  the  simple  preachiog  of  the  Divine 
history.  It  is  not  improl)a|)le,  from  the  idealizing  tendencies  of  the 
felse  teachers  among  the  Corinthians,  that  even  then  traces  of  Docetic 
views  of  Christ  were  discernible  among  them  (see  on  xv.  12),  which 
the  apostle  intended  to  oppose  by  holding  up  to  view  the  historical 
Christ.  (In  ver.  1  the  i-nepox^  X6yov  tj  ao^ia^  points  to  both  the 
rhetorical  and  speculative  elements  united  in  the  expression  aotpla 
X&yov  (i,  17),  as  is  plainly  shewn  by  ii.  4.  The  substantive  iTre^ox^ 
is  found  in  1  Tim.  ii.  2.  It  indicates  here  the  exaggeration  arising 
from  vanity,  which  exhibits  the  unessential  as  essential. — Upon 
liapTvpiov  rov  Qeov  see  on  i.  6.  The  reading  fj-var^piov  appears  to  be 
borrowed  from  ver.  7. — In  ver.  2,  Sxpiva  is  not,  with  Billroth,  to  be 
rendered,  "  I  determined,"  but  "  I  judged  in  myself,  i.  e.,  I  had  the 
fullest,  most  perfect  conviction,"  The  slShnu  iv  i^lv,  to  know  among 
you,  is  not  to  be  understood  as  intimating  that  in  Corinth  only  Paul 
must  have  no  other  knowledge  than  Christ,  whilst  elsewhere,  and  in 
himself,  he  might  know  many  things  ;  but  that,  as  m  Corinth,  so 
eoerywhere,  cmd  also  in  himself,  Christ  was  all  in  all ;  the  ddsvai, 
that  is  to  say,  refers  to  the  knowledge  of  the  true  and  everlasting  ; 
and  this  is  of  no  multiform  character,  hut  one,  and  is  embraced 
in  Christ,  the  manifested  Gkid  (Col.  i.  16,  17).  In  this  knowl- 
edge there  are  no  degrees  ;  it  is  either  possessed  in  full  or  is  en- 
tirely wanting.  True,  it  is  not  denied  that  this  sole  knowledge  of 
eternal  truth  is  again  in  itself  capable  of  progression ;  but  it  has  in 
no  stf^e  of  its  development  the  character  of  variety.  This  latter 
belongs  solely  to  earthly  knowledge,  which  attains  to  true  unity  only 
as  it  blends  itself  with  this  higher  knowledge,  further,  it  is  not 
to  be  overlooked  that  Paul  does  not  say  that  he  knows  some- 
thing of  or  concerning  Christ,  but  that  he  knows  him,  preaches 
him.  The  historical  Christ  is  at  the  same  time  the  living  one,  who 
abides  by  hie  people  until  the  last  day.  He  works  personally  in 
each  believer,  and  is  begotten  again  in  each.  Therefore  Christ  him- 
self, the  crucified  and  the  risen,  is  everywhere  the  object  of  preach- 
ing, and  also  wisdom  itself  (i,  31),  for  bis  history  repeats  itself 
livingly  in  the  entire  church,  and  in  every  member  of  it,  not  thereby 
hecoming  old,  as  divinity  never  decays  ;  it  exists  in  the  present  day 
in  the  same  fulness  of  power  in  which  it  revealed  itself  at  the  foun- 
dation of  the  church.) 

Vers,  3-5. — As  the  individual  has  to  work  out  his  own  salvation 
with  fear  and  trembling,  God  working  in  him  to  will  and  to  do,  and 
inciting  his  diligence  by  a  holy  sense  of  G-od's  presence  (Phil.  ii.  12, 
13),  BO  Paul,  in  perfect  consciousness  of  the  Divine  strei^th  working 
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through  him,  with  fear  and  trembling,  and  acknowledging  his  own 
weakness,  appeared  in  Corinth  to  preach  God,  without  the  admix- 
ture of.  anything  human.  It  is  not,  however,  slavish  fear  that  is 
apoken  of,  but  the  tender  concern  which  belongs  to  love,  and  the 
holy  awe  which  accompanies  the  love  of  God.  That  there  ts  ao  ref- 
erence to  disease  or  persecution,  is  shown  by  the  aai  which  unites 
ver.  8  immediately  withver.  2,  so  that  the  force  is,  "and  therefore," 
■'  in  this  consciousness."  As  he  therefore  preached  a  Saviour  in 
iknesa  (viz.,  as  crucified),  bo  he  declared  also  himself  to  he  weak. 
CEyevd^j^v  Trpo?  vfiac,  of  ver.  S  includes  also  the  idea  of  his  coming 
funong  them.— In  ver.  4  the  first  icat  ia  to  be  understood  aa  adversa- 
tive. Paul  litters  the  antithesis ;  in  himself  weak,  but  in  God 
strong. — Aoyof  refers  to  more  familiar  discourse,  Kjjpvy/ita  to  preach- 
ing, properly  speaking.  naOoi  is  an  epithet  of  censure  ;  it  indicates 
the  peculiar  human  persuasion,  which  should  find  no  place  in  the 
promulgation  of  the  gospel ;  believers  must  be  converted  by  Divine 
power.  The  form  does  not  occur  again ;  the  Greeks  have  mdavog 
for  it,  and  likewise  Treiordf,  nsiimKog,  and  if  some  Codd.  adopt  these 
forms,  or  iv  Trstdoi,  it  is  clear  that  these  readings  originate  only  in 
the  substitution  of  a  more  uaual  for  the  unaccustomed  form.  The 
dvdpwomvTj^  is  also  a  spurious  addition,  borrowed,  without  doubt,  from 
ver.  13.  The  strict  antithesis  to  Treidoi  eorpia^  X&yot  is  clearly  ^:v  acf^g. 
esoii,  instead  of  which  he  puts  the  operation  of  Divine  wisdom. 
HvivitaTo^  Koi  SwdfiE^  is  beat  comprehended  as  a  heudiadys.  The 
operation  is  primarily  to  be  conceived  as  internal,  in  that  the  gospel 
has  power  to  transform  sinners,  then  external,  as  displaying  itself  in 
the  Charismata.— In  ver.  5  ^  implies  origin  and  permanent  existence. 
Faith  is  first  the  creation  of  the  Spirit,  which  the  will  of  man  cannot 
efface  [although  he  may  hinder  its  production]  ;  but  it  also  rests 
continuously  in  this  mighty  Spirit,  who  incessantly  produces  it,  as  it 
were,  anew.) 

Vers.  6,  7.— The  apostle  now  commences  his  most  important  de- 
lineation of  Divine  wisdom  as  manifested  m  Christ.  The  connexion 
with  what  precedes  it  is  this :  but  if  the  gospel  is  no  product  of 
worldly  wisdom,  it  is  by  no  means  devoid  of  this  property ;  it  is 
rather  a  higher,  a  Divine  wisdom.  But  for  understanding  the  fol- 
lowing discussion,  a  survey  of  the  relation  of  faith  to  wisdom,  and 
to  knowledge  iyvwoi^)  is  indispensable. »  Paul  uses  indeed  ordinarily 
the  former  term  wisdom  {awpia),  but  in  i.  5  we  have  alreadymet  with 
yvwdif,  and  yvuvoi  is  found  in  ii.  14  ;  besides  the  ideas  are  so  closely 
allied,  that  it  is  scarcely  possible  rightly  to  comprehend  one  without 

*  It  is  scarcely  neoesaary  to  observe  that  iriorif,  ao-liia,  jvaci;,  are  discussed  here  only 
as  they  necessarilj'  belong  to  the  constitution  of  the  eternal  Hfe  of  ereiy  believer  {one  or 
other  prevailing,  as  it  may  be),  and  not  aa  Charismata.  In  the  latter  ijuftUey  the  reader 
is  referred  to  the  reniarks  on  xii.  1,  sea. 
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the  other.  Faith  (ttIoti^)  is,  according  to  the  observations  upon 
Eom,  iii.  21,  the  basis  of  the  Christian  life,  on  which  wisdom  {aoipia) 
and  tnowledge  {yvSiaiq)  spring  up.  It  is  conceived  as  Christian 
feith,  the  life  of  God  in  man,  the  influence  of  Christ's  Spirit  in  his 
heart,  and  thus  presupposes  the  surrender  of  man  to  Christ.  Faith, 
therefore,  is  first  planted  in  the  heart,  since,  though  it  certainly  is 
not  without  knowledge,  yet  this  accompanying  knowledge  is  not  the 
original  principle,  but  the  product  of  spiritual  experience.  In  the 
progress  of  the  gradually  unfolding  life,  the  whole  man  is  swayed 
more  and  more  by  the  power  of  Christ,  and  consequently  his  thoughts 
likewise  are  sanctified.  Thus  knowledge  {yvdai^)  is  formed  as  the 
fruit  of  faith,  and  never  ceases  to  be  borne  by  it,  as  the  fruit  by  the 
branch ;  for  sight,  which  alone  does  away  with  faith,  lies  without 
the  Kmita  of  our  earthly  life.  The  church  collectively  being  but  an 
enlargement  of  individual  life,  must  likewise  attain  to  a  yvwOT?,  that 
is  to  say,  a  theology  in  the  true  meaning  of  the  word.  But  the 
yvuatq  became  spurious  knowledge  when  it  was  founded  not  upon  a 
life  of  faith  and  growing  inward  experience,  but  upon  elements 
liable  to  error,  because  alien  to  the  faith.  In  the  expressions  yv&aig 
or  i.-Klyv(Mi^  (Eph.  i.  17,  iv.  13  ;  Rom.  i.  28),  knowledge,  as  such,  is 
thug  primarily  indicated,  not  a  knowledge  phenomenal  and  concep- 
tiona],but  an  essential  knowledge,  grounded  on  the  possession  of  what 
18  known,  on  the  communication  of  divinity  to  men.  This  essential 
knowledge  can  never  be  unpractical :  as  true  it  beholds  with  a  cor- 
rect eye  outward  circumstances,  and  tempers  the  energy  of  the  will 
to  work  efl'ectuaUy  in  them ;  in  this  practical  relation  Imowledge 
•  becomes  wisdom  (awpia).—  One  element  can  never  exist  without  the 
other,  the  theoretical  without  the  practical,  and  vice  versa;  the 
two  expressions,  therefore,  if  a  precise  distinction  be  not  sought, 
maybe  used  indifferently.  But  Paul  here  especially  and  intention- 
ally employs  uo^ta,  wisdom,  because  the  deviations  of  the  Corinth- 
ians were  in  general  of  a  practical  kind,  and  betrayed  themselves  in 
practice,  though  indeed  here,  as  ordinarily,  they  ultimately  rooted 
themselves  in  doctrinal  errors.  In  its  abstract  character  again,  as  the 
wisdom  of  God,  i.  e.,  as  wisdom  proceeding  from  Uod,  Paul  opposes  the  ■ 
gospel  to  the  wisdomof  the  world.  It  is,  however,  recognized  as  such 
only  by  the  perfect,  that  is,  true  believers  (the  Trvevfiarinoi,  Hi.  1),  who 
bear  the  principle  of  perfectness  in  themselves,  without  its  being  en- 
tirely developed  (Phil.  iii.  12-15).  In  this  view  the  gospel  has,  and 
ever  retains  the  nature  of  a  mystery,  which  the  Almighty  has  pre- 
pared for  men  from  the  beginning  of  the  world ;  it  cannot  be 
discerned  by  the  natural  man  (ver.  14).  (In  vor.  6  the  construction 
aotjiiav  iv  rotf  reXEwig  is  not  equivalent  to  the  dative  "  wisdom  for 
the  perfect,"  but  to  oiaav  iv  rol^  reAetoif,  "  which  is  esteemed  what 
it  is  only  among  the  perfect." — Again,  the  m!j>ia  tov  alUvog  rovrov  is 
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=  the  ao^'ia  Tov  KSafiov  rovrmi  of  i.  20  ;  and  if  the  rulers  (ap^ovrs?) 
are  still  further  distinguished,  it  is  only  for  the  purpose  of  more 
strongly  displaying  the  triumph  of  DiTine  over  human  wisdom  ;  for 
the  expression  refers,  not  to  evil  spirits  [in  which  case  this  form 
is  always  in  the  singular],  but  rulers  and  princes,  in  the  learned,  aa 
in  the  political  world,  as  ver,  8  shews.  They  had  crucified  Christ, 
but  had  come  to  nought  {Karapyov/ievoi)  since  he  was  risen  again, 
and  the  church  had  continualiy  extended  itself  The  connexion 
between  influence  in  the  state  and  in  learning  proceeds  from  the 
circumstance  that  cultivation  is  ordinarily  most  widely  prevalent 
among  the  higher  chtsses. — Ver.  7.  'Ev  iiva-rripli^,  in  a  mystery,  and 
dTTOKSKpviifisvTj^  hidd&n,  are  not  to  be  understood  of  absolute  unknow- 
ableness,  otherwise  no  "  wisdom  of  God"  could  ever  exist  among 
men,  hut  only  of  the  impossibility  of  its  being  understood  outside 
of  the  limits  of  strictly  Christian  life.  [See  the  remarlts  upon 
Kom.  xvi.  25.] — But  the  two  expressions  are  not  synonymous ;  h 
(iV0Tt]pl<;i  is  more  applicable  to  men,  "  a  wisdom  in  mysterious 
form,  not  discernible  of  man  with  his  natural  powers  ;"  dnoKeKpvfi- 
{dvTi  to  G-od,  "  hidden  in  God  and  in  his  being,  consequently  itself 
of  a  Divine  nature  ;"  ver.  9  carries  out  the  idea, — Heidenreich  sup- 
plies yvwpfffcw  to  vpotipLaev.  In  some  passages,  as  Eph.  iii.  4, 5  ;  Col. 
i.  26  ;  2  Tim.  i.  9,  this  idea  is  unquestionably  expressed,  but  here 
npowpiaev  seems  simply  intended  to  declare  that  God  had  previously 
destined  to  man  the  gift  of  salvation  through  Christ,  the  design  of 
revelation  being  already  sufBciently  evident  throughout  the  entire 
argument. — AWv  has  not,  literally,  the  sense  of  eternity,  it  signifies 
only  a  long  period  ;  hut  npb  Ttw  cd6vG)v,  {.  e.,  before  all  ages,  indi- 
cates, in  fact,  the  abstract  notion  of  eternity. — The  So^a  is  here  not 
glory,  but  glorification,  for  all  human  glorying  Paul  had  at  i.  29,  31, 
completely  excluded.  The  im&v  applies  not  only  to  the  apostles, 
but  to  all  believers  to  whom  the  promises  of  ages  past  were  ful- 
filled.) 

Vers.  8,  9.- — ^That  the  rulers  of  this  world  (ilp;^WTEf  tov  al&vo^ 
TovTOv)  denote  the  worldly  great  in  science,  and  in  the  state  ver.  8 
clearly  shews  where  they  are  described  as  those  who  crucified  the  Lord 
of  glory.  Yet  this  expression  is  by  no  means  to  be  referred  to  the 
Jews  alone  ;  without  doubt  the  apostle  beheld  in  Pilate  the  repre- 
sentative of  heathen  rulers,  and  therefore  both  Jews  and  heathens, 
in  their  scientific  and  political  representatives  were  alike  included. 
The  apostle,  in  passing,  proves  the  assertion  (in  accordance  with 
Lute  xix.  42  ;  xxiii.  34  ;  Acts  iii.  17  ;  xiii.  27),  that  they  had  not 
known  Christ,  from  the  fact  that  they  crucified  him.  This,  of 
course,  is  not  to  justify  them,  for  had  they  rightly  used  the  means 
afforded,  they  might  have  attained  to  a  knowledge  of  Christ,  as 
Acts  xiii;  27  clearly  shews ;  but  it  is  designed  to  mitigate  their 
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gnilt,  and  to  intimate  that  the  natural  man,  as  sneli  (ver,  14),  ever 
thus  acts,  and  consec[ueiitIy  continually,  as  it  were,  cruciflea  Christ 
anew.  The  meaning  of  yiv^oKuv  is  definitely  fixed  hy  the  expression 
"  lord  of  gloty."  As  a  guiltless,  and,  at  the  same  time,  richly-gifted 
man,  they  knew  him  well ;  therefore  their  guilt  must  ever  remain 
great,  as  they  delivered  him  through  envy  ;  but  they  really  helieved 
he  was  not  the  Son  of  Grod,  because  their  notions  of  God  were  ea- 
sentiaUy  false,  and  with  such  notions  Christ's  conduct  hy  no  means 
agreed.  "  Glory"  is  here  the  entire  fulness  of  the  glories  of  the 
eternal  world.  Divine  power,  and  glory,  Just  as  God,  at  Acts  vii.  2  ; 
Eph,  i.  17,  is  called  God  or  Father  of  glory  ;  and  "  lord  of  glory" 
(ycwpiof  T^c  Sd^^)  seems  to  mark  the  Divine  nature  of  Clirist,  the 
knowledge  of  which,  indeed,  transcends  the  power  of  man,  as  it 
is  wrought  in  man  hy  the  Spirit  of  God,  though  it  may  be  re- 
pelled hy  man's  own  resistance.  Finally,  "  crucifying  the  Lord  of 
glory"  (EffravptJaav  rav  uvpiov  Tijg  do^q)  is  one  of  the  passages  in  the 
New  Testament  which  exhihit  a  confusion  of  the  attributes  of  the 
two  natures,  thereby  arguing  in  the  doctrine  of  the  commumcaiio 
idiomattim  a  con'ect  fundamental  principle,  although  there  may  not 
always  be  strict  congruity  in  the  mode  of  its  exhibition.— The  quo- 
tation which  follows  (ver.  9)  connects  itself,  as  in  i.  31,  in  the  form 
of  an  anacoluthon.  Theophylact  considers  that  supplying  yeyove 
would  restore  the  construction  ;  Billrotii  views  the  whole  as  an  ex- 
planation of  the  ao^ia  Oeov  of  ver.  7,  But  dXXd  is  more  correctly 
taken  in  antithesis  to  the  words  ^  ovdeig  rSyv  dpxovri^v  rov  aluvoq 
TovTov  EyvwKsv,  wMck  none  of  the  rulers,  etc.  (ver.  8),  This  con- 
trast, however,  Paul  states,  not  in  his  own  words,  but  in  those  of 
Scripture  ;  so  that  the  meaning  is  this,  "  Which  wisdom  none  of 
the  rulers  of  this  world  understood,  but  it  is  prepared  by  Grod  for 
those  who  love  him  ;  by  human  power  it  can  never  be  attained." 
For  "  eye,  ear,  heart,"  indicate  the  modes  by  which  man,  as  such, 
attains  either  idea  or  perception ;  the  love  which  places  itself  in 
connexion  with  God,  conducts  to  a  far  richer  world  of  knowledge- 
and  feeling  than  earthly  means  can  open  to  our  conception.  The 
CLUOtation,  therefore,  seems  to  refer  only  to  man  with  his  natural 
powers  ;  the  following  verse  represents  him  under  the  influence  of 
the  Divine  Spirit,  by  which  he  attains  to  an  esseiaial  knowledge  of 
Divine  things.  The  AXXd  alludes  to  the  previously-mentioned  ol6ei^ 
iyvuKe.  (See  Winer's  Gr.  §  53, 10, 1) — 'B.Toifiaije,prepa/red,  intimates, 
also,  the  actual  Communication. — The  second  d  stands  for  Toiavra.— 
'AvajSalveiv  im  Kopdiav  =^  a^  hs  n\s,  the  rising  of  a  lively  feefing  in 
the  heart.™ The  Old  Testament  has  no  such  precise  passage  ;  Paul 
referred  not  improbably  to  Isa,  Ixiv,  3,  4,  quoting  from  memory ; 
for  a  similar  thought  k  found  in  Isa,  Hi.  15,  and  Ixv.  17.  The  form 
KoOoif  yeypaTirai  does  not  allow  our  referring  it  to  an  apocryphal 
Vol.  it.— 16 
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work,  for  it  always  signifies  the  Old  Testament.  Nevertheless  Ori- 
gen,  ChrysoBtom,  and  THeodoret  imagined  that  Paul  had  borrowed 
.  the^e  words  from  the  apocrypha  of  Elias,  It  is  cLuite  possible  that 
these  words  existed  in  such  a  book,  now  lost ;  but  aa  the  book  itself 
was  doubtless  the  work  of  later  times,  they  were  probably  quoted 
from  our  epistle  by  the  apocrypha, 

Ver  10  — Piul  then  derives  the  wisdom  of  believers  from  a  sim- 
ilar exeici&e  of  God's  grace  ;  they  know  G-od  through  the  revelation 
of  his  Spi  it  Of  course  this  is  not  hmited  to  the  twelve  apostles, 
but  mcl  1  les  all  believers,  who  indeed  at  Pentecost  received  the  gift 
of  the  Holy  bpirit  at  the  same  time  ;  the  words  refer,  however, 
stnetly  to  the  regenerate,  and  not  at  aU  to  the  members  of  the  vis- 
ible church.  On  *'  revealing  through  the  Spirit,"  see  Matth.  xvi.  17. 
The  question  here,  is  not  of  the  one  great  fact  of  the  appearing  of 
Christ,  but  of  the  individual  influence  which  each  experiences  in 
himself  of  the  power  of  Christ ;  just  as  the  process  of  seeing  requires 
not  merely  the  creation  of  the  sun,  but  that  the  sun's  ray  strike  the 
eye.  (To  drnKaXvilis  supply  from  ver.  T  uo^jar  dnoneupvfiiiivijv.) 
This  revealing  influence  of  the  Spirit  is  deduced  by  the  apostle  from 
his  general  nature.  The  Spirit,  i.  e.,  the  Spirit  of  God,  searches 
likewise  the  depth  of  tho  Godhead,  and  can  hence  impart  true 
knowledge  concerning  God.  The  heightening  clause  Kal  to 
lid&Tj  Tov  Qsovj  requires  that  -navra  be  taken  in  its  widest  sense, 
so  that  nothing  is  excluded  from  the  penetrating  scrutiny 
(iftsvvav)  of  the  Spirit.  Besides,  as  the  Spirit  of  God  is  God  him- 
self, the  "  deep  things  of  God"  are  the  decrees  of  God,  the  acta  of 
his  will,  but  also  signify  the  Divine  essence  itself.  The  Father,  in 
his  infinite  fulness  and  depth  is  known  to  himself  in  the  Son  and 
the  Spirit,  just  aa  a  man  (ver,  II)  in  the  spirit  of  a  man  knoweth  the 
things  that  are  in  him.  There  are,  also,  attributes  of  God  which 
man  may  apprehend  with  his  natural  powers  (Kom,  i,  19,  20).  The 
Ta  iidOr)  in  connexion  with  Kai,  "  even  the  depths  of  God,"  signifies 
that  which  is  absolutely  beyond  the  mere  human  understanding, 
e.  g.,  the  Trinity,  But  from  the  fact  tiiat  the  Spirit  of  God  knows 
all,  it  is  not  to  be  inferred  that  he  reveals  all  to  men,  but  that  it  is 
only  those  things  which  concern  Christ,  called  in  ver,  12,  to  v-nh  tov 
6eotJ  ^^opiafiEiTa  iijfw,  the  things  fTCely  given  to  us  of  God.  But  even 
this,  according  to  the  apostle's  idea,  is  everything  (see  iii,  22).  He 
who  knows  Christ,  knows  God,  and  all  besides  ;  for  in  Christ  iie  all 
tho  treasures  of  wisdom  and  knowledge.  (Col.  ii.  3,)  In  1  John  ii. 
20,  27,  it  is  said  of  those  who  have  the  anointing  of  the  Spirit,  "  Ye 
have  no  need  that  one  teach  you"  (ov  xP^iav  e^ere,  Iva  Tiq  dtddoing 
i|UKf)  ;  they  know  all !  This  does  not  of  course  include  all  the  mi- 
nutiae of  earthly  wisdom,  but  only  the  knowledge  of  the  everlast- 
ing in  which  all  other  is  contained.     How  for  the  declarations  of 
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Paul,  in  1  Cor,  xiii.  9,  12  agree  witii  this,  wiU  te  furtlier  sbewn  in 
the  explanation  of  thai  passage, 

Ver,  11. — Paul  illuBtrates  this  thought  m.  a  remarkahle  manner 
by  a  parallel  deduced  from  human  consciousness.  One  would  have 
supposed  that  the  connexion  between  the  Divine  Spirit  and  the  Di- 
■vine  Being  was  completely  incomparahle.  Paul  judges  otherwise. 
Man,  as  the  image  of  God,  bears  within  himself  analogies  to  this 
relation,  and  similar  parallels  (see  the  Gomm.  on  John  i.  1)  have  in 
this  their  sanction.  At  the  thought  "  the  spirit  of  man  knows  what 
is  in  him,"  that  is  to  say,  in  the  soul  as  the  centre  of  personality,  we 
might  hesitate,  because  men  so  seldom  truly  know  themselves,  and 
self-knowledge  is  found  with  few.  But  it  is  not  the  meaning  of 
Paul  that  the  spirit  of  man  knows  all  that  is  in  man,  as  the  Divine 
Spirit  knows  all  that  is  in  God.  His  idea  is  rather  this  :  let  a  man 
know  much  or  little  of  the  facts  of  his  consciousness,  it  is  ever  by 
his  own  spirit  that  he  becomes  acquainted  with  what  he  knows  ;  no 
stranger  can  investigate  the  depths  of  another's  soul.  Thus  under- 
stood, the  parallel  is  perfectly  legitimate,  "  As  God's  Spirit  rules 
over  all,  so  does  the  spirit  of  man  bear  sway  in  himself,  as  in  a 
microcosm."  Billroth  here  does  violence  to  the  words  of  the  apos- 
tle ;  he  finds  expressed  in  them  the  identity  of  the  Divine  and 
human  spirit,  an  identity  which  would  indeed  still  seem  not  to  ex- 
clude the  distinction  of  the  two.  At  least  the  mode  of  expression 
chosen  by  him  is  easily  misunderstood,  as  "  the  Spirit  of  God,"  and 
"  the  spirit  of  man"  are  here  as  expressly  separated  as  in  Eom,  viii. 
16  (compare  the  explanation  to  the  passage).  It  would  bo  simpler 
to  say  that  the  human  spirit  is  aiUed  to  the  Divine  ;  and  as  only 
like  recognizes  like,  thus  the  human  spirit  is  the  organ  whereby  man 
receives  the  Divine  Spirit,  and  is  enlightened  through  his  influence. 
But  without  the  Divine  Spirit  (ver.  14)  and,  with  his  natural  spirit 
alone,  be  could .  never  know  God.^ — 'The  "  knoweth  none  except  the 
.Spirit  of  God"  (oidsl^  ol6sv,  si  firj  to  Trvevjia  rov  Qeov)  is,  after  what 
precedes,  naturally  to  be  received  with  the  addition,  "  and  he,  to 
whom  the  Spirit  imparts  knowledge,"  precisely  as  in  Matth.  xi.  27, 
it  is  said,  "  No  one  knows  the  Father,  save  the  Son,  and  he  to  whom 
the  Son  will  reveal  him."  (See  the  Gomm.  on  this  passage.)  On 
elSivai  used  in  this  and  the  following  verses  for  Divine  knowledge,  no 
stress  is  to  be  laid  :  it  is,  as  ver,  14  shews,  entirely  synonymous  with 
yvSivcu. 

Vers.  12,  13. — By  a  comparison  drawn  from  our  earthly  relations, 
the  apostle  endeavours  to  make  the  condition  of  the  regenerate  mind, 
really  knowing  God,  more  comprehensible.  Over  the  former  the  spirit 
of  the  world,  (nveijfia  roC  sdcr^u),  rules,  whose  spirit  is  so  far  identical 
with  that  of  the  kingdom  of  darkness,  as  the  latter  may  be  said  to 
govern  the  world.    (Ephes.  vi.  12.)    The  spirit  of  God  (nveviia  iic  rov 
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esoC)  is  BubstantiaHy  the  same  as  the  -nvtviia  mentioned  before,  only 
the  kK  points  more  definitely  to  the  emanating  power  of  the  Divine 
Spirit,  revealing  itself  ^n  the  heart  of  man,  to  the  Tweiifia  npo(f>opiK6v 
in  contrast  with  the  h>iiidderoVj  if  I  may  u&e  the  expression.  The 
aim  of  this  communication  of  the  Holy  Spirit  is  alike  for  theory  and 
practice,  for  the  knowledge  of  Grod's  grace  in  Christ  (Ta^apiffOgiTa  = 
Xapt?,  see  i.  5,  the  gift  of  the  Holy  Spirit  himself  being  falsely  by  some 
included  therein)  which  is  proclaimed  by  preaching,  without  any  ad- 
mixture of  earthly  wisdom.  (With  human  wisdom  should  have  been 
contrasted  the  Divine  ;  Paul,  hower,  substitutes  for  this,  as  in  ii,  4, 
TiTeiJ/Hi,  spirit,  as  the  cause  of  wisdom, — iKSosroZ?  is  in  both  cases  to 
be  referred  to  the  genitive  aoipiag  and  nvevfiaro^,  which  indicate  the 
source  of  the  instruction  ;  as  at  John  vi,  45,  the  expression  is  also 
foundjdtda/cToi  &eov.  The  reading  (SiJo;^  seems  intended  merely  to  re- 
move the  difficulty  occasioned  by  the  genitive.)  Some  difficulties  are 
to  be  found  in  the  concluding  sentence  nvevftaTiicdig  -nveviianrca  avjKgl- 
vovreq,  comparing  spiritual  things  with  spiritual.  Svyitpiveiv,  to 
mingle,  connect,  hence  compose,  propound  something,  to  bring,  as  it 
were,  the  subject  matter  into  right  connexion  with  existing  personages. 
But  tho  dative  nvevfianKoTz  awakens  doubt.  The  translation,  "  pro- 
pounding for  the  spiritual,  things  spiritual,"  does  not  appear  suit- 
able, for  in  iii.  1,  Paul  says  that  he  cannot  speak  to  the  Corinthians 
as  to  spiritual  persons,  although  he  had  delivered  unto  them  the 
gospel ;  and  again  the  gospel  is  commonly  preached  to  those  who 
are  yet  unbelievers,  to  lead  them  to  faith.  But  the  following  vei^es 
require  this  explanation ;  that  the  Corinthians  are  carnal  cannot 
prevent  his  labouring  spiritually  ;  where  in  general  Spirit  exists  it 
is  awakened  hy  spiritual  efficacy.  G-rotius  vrould  refer  -nveviiariicd  to 
the  Old  Testament  and  TTvevitariKoi^  to  the  New,  in  the  sense  of 
"  explaining  things  spiritual  by  that  which  is  spiritual."  But  the 
Old  Testament  is  not  here  referred  to  ;  and  with  Beza  to  supply 
X&yoL^  with  -mEVfiaTiKolg,  making  the  idea,  "  delivering  spiritual 
things  in  a  truly  spiritual  form,"  would  absolutely  require  hi. 

Ver.  14. — The  mention  of  the  delivery  of  the  gospel  leads  the 
apostle  naturally  to  the  relation  of  men  to  it.  He  distinguishes  two 
classes  of  men,  ^%(ko(  and  -nvevfiarLKol.  He  considers  first  tho 
former,  and  declares,  first,  that  they  do  not  receive  the  influences 
of  the  Divine  Spirit  because  they  are  foolishness  to  them  ;  but,  sec- 
ondly, that  they  also  cannot  receive  them,  since  they  must  be  spirit- 
ually discerned.  The  question  is,  how  the  idea  of  the  dv8p(.mog 
^vxtK6g  is  to  be  determined,  and  how  it  is  related  on  the  one  hand 
to  aapuKo^jfieshly  (iii,  1),  and  on  the  other  to  ■nvevfiaTiKd^,  spiritual. 
First,  we  must  bear  in  mind  that  the  terms  do  not  indicate  un- 
changeably fixed  and  distinct  classes  of  men,  in  which  transition  from 
ono  to  the  other  is  impossible,  but  conditions  which  may  alternate  in 
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the  same  man  ;  no  one  is  by  birth  a  T^ve-vjianiio^j  and  there  are  mo- 
ments in  which  every  one  is  uapKiK6^.  If  we  define  first  the  extremes, 
it  is  clear  that  with  the  aapKiKog,  the  flesh  prevails,  and  with  the 
■nvsvuaTiKo^  the  Spirit  of  G-od.  The  dominion  of  the  one  principle 
does  not,  however,  exclude  the  stirring  of  the  other ;  on  occasions, 
the  Spirit  may  he  perceived  working  with  the  fleshly,  and  the  flesh 
with  the  regenerate  ;  the  character  of  an  individual  determines  it- 
self according  ae  the  one  or  the  other  principle  decidedly  predomi- 
nates. But  in  the  relation  of  the  ipvx-^  to  the  flesh  and  the 
spirit  (see  my  Treatise  de  Trichot.  Nat.  Hum.  in  the  Opusc.  Acad, 
p.  154,  seq.),  the  '\pvxiic6g  is  he  in  whom  neither  flesh  nor  spirit  deci- 
dedly prevails,  but  the  life  of  the  soul,  simply  as  such,  bears  sway. 
It  might  be  sisserted  that  where  this  soul  life  predominates,  the 
flesh  wiU  certainly  ever  shew  itself  powerful  as  Paul  represents, 
Kom,  Toi  14,  seq.  This  is  in  general  uncLuestionably  correct ;  nev- 
ertheless, even  the  natural  man  can  maintain  a  certain  righteousness, 
in  that  aapKiKog  indicates  a  deeper  degree  of  moral  debasement, 
called  forth  by  actual  sin ;  but  then  the  two  expressions  are  so  dis- 
tmguished  that  aapuicoz  intimates  the  ethical  principle,  -^vs^t/cdf  the 
intellectual  (a  point  specially  important  in  relation  to  their  use).  If 
the  natural  man  is  to  bo  designated  without  the  Spirit  of  God,  as  the 
transgressor  of  the  law,  he  is  called  aapKiKdg ;  itj  on  the  contrary  in 
his  incapabflity  to  know  God,  he  is  named  ^vxinSi;.  (See  James  iii. 
15  ;  Jude  ver.  19  :  in  the  latter  passage  the  ipvxtKoi  are  expressly 
called  nvsvij.a  fxij  SxovTEg.)  It  is  precisely  so  here  :  as  long  as  the 
ipvxi!i6g  remains  what  he  is,  carnal,  he  cannot  recognize  what  is  Di- 
vine, for  he  wants  the  requisite  organ.  No  man  can  of  his  own  power 
arrive  at  a  knowledge  of  the  truth  in  Christ  ;  it  is  the  work  of  God 
whenever  accomplished.  But  knowledge  is  here  not  to  be  under- 
stood as  a  speculative  reception  of  the  doctrine  of  faith  (which  might 
be  acquired  by  natural  exertion),  but  as  an  insight  proceeding  from 
internal  enlightenment  and  experience.  Unquestionably  man  in  his 
natural  condition  is  not  without  spirit,  which  belong  essentially  to 
his  nature ;  but  it  slumbers  in  him,  and  only  the  animal  life  is  awake; 
yet,  when  the  Divine  operation  of  the  Spirit  in  the  gospel  arouses 
the  human  apuit,  the  ipyxwog  ceases,  and  the  ■nvevfLariKog^  who  is 
capable  of  spirituaUy  discerning,  lives.  True,  the  case  is  altered,  if 
man,  by  confinued  sin,  sinks  below  the  boasts  ;  then  even  the 
capacity  of  spiritual  quickening  may  be  lost,  and  his  state  become 
that  of  hardened  obduracy.     (See  at  Eom.  ix.  18.)  " 

Vers.  15,  16, — We  might  now  have  expected  that  Paul  would 
continue,  "  but  the  spiritual  man  receiveth  the  things  of  the  Spirit," 
in  contrast  with  the  ipvxiicog  -.  but  the  perception  of  the  Spirit  being 
assumed  to  exist  in  him  (the  transition  between  the  two  conditions 
being  the  mysterious  act  of  regeneration),  Paul  only  describes  the 
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TTVEVfianicS^  as  be  who  judges  all,  without  being  judged  of  any.  His 
higher  position  embraces  the  lower  sphere,  through  which  he  has 
himself  passed ;  hut  to  the  ^v^indg  as  weR  as  the  aa^Kiicdg  the  view 
of  the  higher  sphere  is  absolutely  shut,  as  the  world  of  light  to  the 
blind.  Paul  adduces  this  fact  of  the  higher  comprehensive  position 
for  a  broader  judgment,  because  the  Corinthians  would  not  concede 
it  to  him,  the  true  ■nvevfj.ariKS^^  presuming,  although  ^pvxmoi,  even 
oapKiKoi  {iii,  1),  to  judge  Paul,  for  which  they  possessed  in  themselves 
no  standard.®  As  a  proof  of  the  inconsistency  of  this  proceeding, 
Paul  appeals  to  Isa.  si.  13,  where  the  Lord  is  described  as  incom-, 
prehensiblo  to  man.  (This  passage  is  quoted  in  Rom,  xL  34,  but 
likewise,  as  here,  concisely,  from  memory.  The  LXX.  read  <n>ii~ 
(3i0S.  for  av[i(3i(3da£i,  i.  e.,  the  Attic  form  of  the  future  of  avuliiffd^o}^ 
which  the  LXX,  more  frequently  use  for  n^in,  "  to  teach,  in- 
struct." See  Exod.  iv.  12,  15 ;  Lev.  x.  11  ;  Ps.  xxsii  8.  The 
Attic  dialect  in  this  sense  prefers  the  form  n^oaPiffd^etv.)  Be- 
tween "  mind  of  the  Lord,"  and  "  mind  of  Christ"  {vovg  Kvpiov,  Xpia- 
Tov)  no  express  difference  can  be  stated  ;  vovg  is  synonymous  with 
-rfvevjia,  except  that  the  former  conceives  the  spirit  rather  as  ability, 
as  rational  consciousness.  Paul  therefore  ascribes  to  himself  as 
■m'evfiartit6g,  the  Divine  incomprehensible  Toiig.  As  mankind  can 
neither  know  nor  instruct  God,  neither  can  the  ■\j}vxi.it6g  ^'kaow  or 
guide  the  -nvevfiaTiKog,  for  God  is  in  him,  is  spiritually  the  living 
principle  in  the  regenerate.  How  decidedly  Paul  held  the  idea 
of  the  indwelling  of  God  in  behevers,  is  shewn  in  1  Cor,  siv,  15, 
as  well  as  in  the  present  passage,  according  to  which  unbeliever 
shall  acknowledge  that  God  truly  was  in  them.  But  the  apostle 
is  far  from  comparing  himself  with  God  and  Christ ;  he  rather 
represents  himself  as  only  the  organ  of  God  in  Christ,  in  whom 
the  sinful  subjectivity  is  destroyed.  This  thought,  however,  has 
been  often  fearfully  abused  by  enthusiasts  and  fanatics.  In  spirit- 
ual self-conceit  making  themselves  equal  to  God,  as  regenerate 
and  true  m/sviiaTiKoi,  they  introduce  the  most  terrible  compulsion 
of  conscience  in  their  circle,  requiring  unconditional  obedience  to 
their  caprices,  which  they  give  out  as  workings  of  the  mind  of 
Christ  in  them,  Paul,  on  the  contrary,  will  admit  of  no  adherence 
to  his  person,  but  only  to  the  truth  which  he  preaches.  (Bee  on  iii, 
5-7,  iv.  1.)  Still  the  decision  whether  what  he  preaches  is  the  truth, 
cannot  be  left  to  men  (iv.  3);  the  Divine  Spirit  must  verify  it  by 
the  issue,  by  the  an66u^ig  6wd^eug^  demonstration  of  power  (ii.  4), 
as  it  has  already  done  beyond  measure. 


*  It  roight  appear  contradictory  to  tWs,  that  Paul  judges,  nay  condemns  Peter  and 
Barnabas,  who  must  nevertheless  be  considered  irvevnanKoi  (see  Gai,  ii)  But  this  icci- 
dent  is  thus  reconcileable  with  the  principle  here  laid  down ;  that  it  is  not  the  spiritually 
who  is  condemned  in  the  irvev/uiriKof,  but  tlie  natural  man,  who  is  CO- 
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§  3,  The  Bdildinh  or  God. 
(iii.  1-22.) 

Paul  proveSj  from  the  existing  divisions  ia  Corinth  (iii.  1-4), 
that  the  Christians  there  were  yet  far  removed  from  the  true  spirit- 
ual standard,  and  displayed  themselvea  rather  as  carnal-minded. 
They  had  mistaken  the  instniments  in  building,  for  the  heavenly 
Architect  himself,  and  so  destroyed  God's  temple  which  was  to  he 
perfected  in  the  church,  even  although  the  true  foundation,  once 
laid  in  it,  yet  remained  uninjured  (iii.  5-17).  They  should  therefore 
yet  abandon  their  false  wisdomj  and  willingly  lose  everything;  in 
Christ,  they  should  receive  all  again  (iii.  18-22). 

Vers.  1,  2. — The  transition  from  the  2d  to  the  3d  chapter  is  in- 
correctly conceived,  if  Paul's  language,  "  I  could  not  address  you  as 
Bpiritual,''  be  regarded  as  a  reply  to  an  implied  c[uestion,  "  If  the 
spiritual  are  not  to  be  judged,  how  can  you,  Paul,  then  judge  us?" 
There  exists  no  trace  of  the  Corinthians  desiring  to  reject  the 
judgment  of  the  apostle  ;  though  they,  in  their  incompetence,  passed 
judgment  on  him.  Doubtless,  therefore,  the  precipitate  judgments  of 
the  Corinthians  are  intended  to  he  restrained  (see  iv.  3)  by  the  infor- 
mation that  they  are  in  no  way  competent  to  judge.  In  form,  the 
"and  I  was  not  able  to  speak,"  connects  itself  with  ver.  13,  the 
TTvsvimTiKoTg  iwEvjiaTiiia,  avyiipivovreQ.  Among  the  Corinthians,  he  says, 
he  was  not  able  to  adopt  this  elevated  form  of  discourse  ;  he  must 
condescend  to  their  weakness.  It  is,  however,  observable,  that  Paul 
considers  the  Corinthians  as  legenerate,  as  babes  in  Cbiist,  and 
nevertheless  calls  them  oapKCKoi,  carnal,  which  seems  contradictory. 
It  is,  however,  to  be  explained  from  the  remarks  made  on  ii.  14,  that 
even  the  spiritual  can  iipon  occasion  be  uapatKo^.  The  Corinthians 
were  in  their  general  character  believers,  regenerate  men,  Christ  the 
true  foundation  being  laid  in  them  (ver,  11);  but  they  were  not 
ftiithful  as  to  the  gift  they  had  received  ;  for,  reverting  to  their  car- 
nal standard,  they  mingled  their  old  views  with  the  new  element  of 
life,  and  this  the  apostle  disapproves.  That  this  condition  had  been 
previously  observable  is  shewn  by  the  JiSvvjjdTjv  and  indrKra  (in  the 
aorist  lies  a  reference  to  a  second  presence  of  Paul  in  Corinth,  for  to 
the  first,  when  the  church  there  was  founded,  the  expression  can- 
not refer  ;  at  that  period  the  life  of  faith  was  juat  flowering  forth 
among  the  Corinthians,  and  it  would  not  have  been  made  a  subject 
of  reproach  to  them,  that  it  was  only  in  the  first  stage  of  develop- 
ment, wliich  however  is  done  here),  and  that  it  stni  continued  is 
plain  from  the  words  "  nor  even  still  now  are  ye  able."     Paul  as— 
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BumeB  therefore  degrees  in  the  progress  of  the  CLriatian  life,  as  in  1 
John  ii.  13.  Children^  young  men,  and  men  in  Christ,  are  distin- 
guished in  this  passage.  In  each  of  these  gradations  salvation  is 
attainable,  hut  the  degree  of  bliss  is  measured  hy  the  degree  in 
sanctification.  (See  on  iii.  15.)  What  is  the  connexion  here  hetween 
milk  {rd?M),  and  meat  (/3pw^a).3  Some  say,  that  the  former  expres- 
sion signifies  the  easy,  and  the  latter  the  more  difficult  doctrines  of 
the  gospel.  According  to  this  it  would  be  certainly  surprising  that 
Paul,  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians,  treats  of  many  subjects 
,  which  cannot  he  included  in  the  former  category.  In  Heh.  vi.  3,  the 
doctrine  of  the  resurrection  is  reckoned  among  the  fundamental  doc- 
trines of  the  Christian  belief ;  but  the  discussion  upon  the  Charis- 
mata (xii.  14)  does  not  certainly  belong  to  the  simple  doctrines  of 
the  gospel.  It  may  be  said  indeed  that  this  doctrine  is  difficult 
to  be  understood  hy  us,  because  the  actual  sight  of  the  gifts  is 
wanting  ;  but  I  think  it  better  to  understand  the  ydXa.  and  /3pw/m 
differently.  "We  are  not  to  regard  one  doctrine  as  comprehensi- 
ble, and  another  difficult ;  it  is  rather  with  all  doctrine  the  purely 
positive  side  which  is  simple,  and  the  speculative  which  presents  dif- 
ficulty. Paul  had  preached  to  the  Cormthians  the  crucified  Saviour 
as  their  Redeemer,  as  he  himself  declares  (ii  2):  this  was  milk  for 
the  babe  in  spirit,  whereby  they  might  grow ;  hut  had  he  revealed 
to  them  in  what  manner  Jesus  was  the  Eedeemer  of  men,  the  food 
had  proved  more  unmanageable.  To  this  deeper  knowledge  men 
were  introduced  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews.  Paul  was  yet  unable 
to  bring  it  before  the  Corinthians,  notwithstanding  their  pride  in  their 
human  wisdom  and  in  their  capacity  for  deep  investigation.  (In  ver. 
1,  Kjiyw  stands  opposed  to  what  precedes,  ^fi^lg  6s  vovv  Xftiarov  ^x°l^^< 
in  the  sense  of  "  I  have  indeed  the  knowledge,  but  cannot  impart  it 
to  you."  The  text.  rm.  reads  <}at}KiKol^,  Grieshaeh  and  Lachmann 
have  preferred  fta^Klvoig^  and  A.B.C.D.  have  the  latter  reading.  But 
as  aapiuvog  properly  signrftea  "  fleshy,  of  flesh,"  as  is  shewn  ia  2  Cor. 
iii.  3,  and  the  form  aapiuaog  on  the  contrary  "fleshly,"  this  would  in- 
volve a  confusion  of  the  two  forms  which  indeed  took  place  in  the 
later  Greek,  hut  which  cannot  be  made  out  in  the  LXX.  and  the 
New  Testament.  I  decide  therefore  for  the  usual  reading,  and  at- 
tribute the  variation  to  the  oversight  of  the  transcribers  and  the 
lesser  caxe  in  distinguishing  forms,  which  prevailed  in  later  times ; 
and  I  the  more  incline  to  this  opinion,  because  immediately  in  what 
follows  aapKiKoi  must  be  read.— N^mot  =  iraidia,  1  John  ii.  13.— 
Ver.  2,  the  connexion  of  the  last  words  of  ver.  1  with  iifiag  by  means 
of  vijmmg  has  too  slight  a  critical  foundation  to  he  adopted.  Con- 
cerning the  Zeugma  jdXa  iji&g  in6naa,  oh  Qp&fia,  see  Winer's  Gr 
i  66.) 

Vers.  3, 4. — As  a  proof  of  their  slight  spiritual  progress,  the  apostle 
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adduces  their  divisions,  in  which  was  displayed  an  excessive  valuing 
of  the  human  above  the  Divine,  and  thus  blindness  of  mind  with 
respect  to  things  eternal.  (In  ver.  3,  oirov,  "  where,"  takes  the  mean- 
ing of  "  in  how  far,  since ;"  see  Viger  430,  secL, — Z^Aof  is  the  internal 
passion  of  anger ;  ipiq  its  manifestation  in  hostihty  to  others ; 
Sixoaraaia  (Eom.  svi.  17  ;  Ual,  V.  20)  the  consequence  of  this  mani- 
festation, permanent  dissensions. — Kara  SvOpu-nov  nepinaTdv  =  KaTo. 
adpKa  ■nspiiraTsiVj  Horn,  viii,  4,  The  antithesis  is  icard,  Gedi'  or  Kara 
nvevjia  mpmaTsTv. — In  ver.  4  and  ver.  5,  Paul  mentions  only  himself 
and  Apollos,  for  the  reason  assigned  in  iv.  6.) 

Vers.  5-7.- — ^To  express  fully  the  pervereness  of  this  adherence  to 
man,  the  apostle  proceeds  to  develope  the  relation  of  all  publishers 
of  the  gospel  to  God  the  Lord  ;  they  are  only  servants  (iv.  1).  He  it 
is  who  works  through  them,  who  is  all  in  all ;  and  on  him  alone 
must  all  depend  (iii.  22).  (In  ver.  5,  the  rig  ovv  has,  like  SiaKuvog, 
a  depreciating  charaeter.  Ver.  7  replies  to  the  first  question,  they 
are  nothing  ;  Kwpiof  is  contrasted  with  servant. — ^According  to  criti- 
cal authority,  the  reading  AXX'  ^  diditovoi  is  to  be  rejected,  although 
most  minuso.  MSS.  defend  it,  and  in  itself  the  reading  is  not  objec- 
tionable ;  dXl'  ij  stands  for  nisi,  see  Luke  xii,  51,  Herm.  ad  Viger, 
p,  812,  who  remarks  that  it  is  to  be  explained  from  an  omitted  ovSiv. 
< — 'EttaiTTij)  (Iif  stands  for  <hg  6  nvpiog  kKdara  idMicev.  Paul  adds  this,  in 
order  to  represent  the  diversity  of  gifts,  and  of  the  functions  which 
they  produce,  as  not  arbitrary,  but  matter  of  Divine  arrangement. 
With  himself,  following  out  the  simile  of  the  husbandman,  is  found 
the  gift  of  planting,  and  with  Apollos  that  of  watering.  The  first 
expression  marks  that  capacity  of  commencing  in  a  place  the  new 
life,  which  was  so  splendidly  prominent  in  Paul,  John  had  it  not, 
norApollos,  (See  Introd.  to  Gospel  of  John,)  But  these  bad  the  gift 
of  advancing  the  Ufe  already  kindled,  as  seems  signified  by  the  ex- 
pression "  water."  But  gifts  can  effect  aS  little  in  spiritual,  as  dili- 
gence and  expertness  in  temporal  matters,  without  God's  blessing  ; 
he  it  is  who  gives  the  increase.) 

Vers.  8,  9. — The  different  gifts  stand  then  equal  in  the  church, 
as  the  various  members  in  the  body ;  and  precisely  according  to 
their  faithful  employment,  shall  every  man  receive  his  reward.  We 
labour  together  for  the  cause  of  God  ;  ye  are  his  husbandry,  his 
building ;  he  therefore  rewards  every  one  according  as  he  has 
laboured  in  his  field.  The  avvepyoi  iufiev,  we  are  co-labov/rers, 
and  ■ye6pyi6v  iars,  yb  are  the  husbandry,  leave  no  doubt  that  Paul 
here  distinguishes  the  teachers  from  the  taught,  and  that  also  ver, 
8  speaks  of  the  reward  of  faithful  teachers  ;  but  in  the  church  of 
Christ,  where  each  ig  to  becoine  (1  Pet.  ii.  5),  a  living,  self-erected 
stone  of  the  temple  of  God  (ver.  16),  this  distinction  is  merely  a 
temporary  one.   Hence  in  ver.  12,  we  find  Paul  generalizing  his  lan- 
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guage,  and  representing  oveiy  believer  as  charged  with  the  building 
of  the  temple,  whose  foundation  is  laid  in  him.  Bnt,  if  instead  of 
assuming  this,  we  are  in  what  follows  to  take  the  laying  the  foun- 
dations as  corresponding  to  the  "  planting,"  and  the  "  building 
thereon"  to  the  "  watering,"  then  the  subeecLuent  verses  would  consti- 
tute an  attack  upon  Apollos,  and  a  justification  of  himself ;  but  this 
certainly  never  formed  part  of  his  plan,  which  was  rather  in  what 
follows  to  animate  all  the  Corinthians  to  earnestness  in  following 
Christ  and  in  purification.  (In  ver.  8,  the  sv  elai  declares  the  imity 
of  the  standard  ;  no  one  has  any  preference  before  the  other,  and  it 
is  onJy  their  feithfulness  in  the  employment  of  their  gifts  which 
places  them  higher  or  lower.  The  parable  of  the  talents  (Matth. 
XXV.  14,  seci.),  illustrates  at  large  the  idea  Uiov  fuadav  Xtjiperai  Kara 
rbv  iSiov  Konov,  he  shall  receive  his  own  reward,  etc.  [see  the  ex- 
planation of  the  passage], — In  ver.  9,  Qeov  tn^'vepyof  is  not  to  be 
understood  "  labourers  with,  alongside  of  God,"  for  he  effects  all 
(ver.  7),  but,  "  laboniers  who  work  with  each  other,  for  the  cause  of 
God." — The  expression  yeiipyiov  refers  to  the  earlier  image,  olnodofi^ 
to  the  new  one  of  the  temple  (ver.  16),  which  is  subsequently  en- 
larged upon.) 

Vers.  10,  11. — Passing  from  Apollos  personally,  Paul  now  gen- 
eralizing hia  idea,  contrasts  himself  with  the  members  of  the  Corin- 
thian church  collectively  (not  now  barely  with  the  teachers  among 
them,  although  ver.  16,  seq.,  shews  that  he  had  them  still  before  his 
eyes),  and  declares  how  he  was  chosen  of  God,  as  master-builder,  to 
lay  the  foundation,  which  alone  may  be  laid,  viz.,  Christ ;  and  that 
every  one  had  now  to  take  heed  how  he  built  upon  this  foundation. 
The  question  here  is,  what  the  apostle  intended  by  the  foundation, 
that  as  a  wise  master-builder  he  had  laid,^  and  which  he  designates 
the  only  one  which  may  be  laid  ?  "  The  doctrine  of  Jesus  as  the 
Christ  ?"  This  doctrine  may  certainly  be  the  foundation  of  a  the- 
ology, but  not  of  a  living  church ;  believers  themselves  are  the 
temple  of  God  (ver.  17).  Consequently  it  is  tlie  living  Christ  him- 
self who  calls  himself  the  comer-stone,  which  the  builders  have 
rejected,  but  whom  God  has  laid  as  the  foundation  to  the  whole 
building  of  God  (see  Comm.  on  Matth,  xxi.  42),  and  is  therefore 
named  6  iceiiievog,  namely,  laid  by  God ;  for  which  reason  no  one 
can  lay  any  other  foundation  without  resisting  him.  But  if  this  is 
the  meaning,  how  can  Paul  say  :  According  to  the  grace  given  unto 
me  I  have  laid  the  foundation  ?    The  apostle  might  so  far  say  it,  tK 

*  Euckert  endeavoura,  thoi^h  Bironeously,  to  discover  in  tha  epithet  "  wise"  master- 
builder  a  reference  to  tliemode  of  Panl'a  spiritual  labours.  Batthe  apoatle  calls  himeeli 
BO,  because  in  the  power  of  the  Spirit  he  had  preached  the  only  true  groandwork,  Chrisl^ 
and  would  nol,  like  the  Eilae  teachers  in  Corinth,  wealien  the  power  of  Christ  by  hurnau 
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Jesiis  Christ,  the  fouDdation  of  the  whole  church  upon  earth,  must 
shew  himeelf  in  Us  hfe-inspiriug  power  at  the  rise  of  every  indi- 
■richial  church,  nay  in  every  heart,  if  it  is  to  he  sanctified.  The 
character  of  the  great  universal :  temple  of  Q-orl  is' thus  repeated  in 
every  church,  in  every  heart ;  everywhere  must  the  living  Christ  he 
the  corner-stone,  the  new  man,  bom  in  regeneration.  Without  this 
inward  life  of  Christ  in  man,  we  can  imagine  neither  Christian  nor 
church,  but  where  even  two  or  three  are  united  in  it,  there  is  the 
germ  of  a  church  (llatth.  xviii.  20).  Thie  indwelling  of  Christ  is, 
however,  produced  by  the  word  of  preaching,  declared  by  his  mes- 
sengers, and  hence  also  the  office'  of  laying  Christ  as  a  foundation 
is  perpetual  in  the  church.  Paul  m  this,  respect  was  able  to  say 
that  he  had  laid  the  foundation  ia  Corinth,  although  it  was  indispu- 
tably &od  who  granted  the  success  ;  hut  it  pleased  Gfod  to  work  in 
Corinth  by  no  other  than  the  apostle  ;  his  mouth  w^,  as  it  were, 
the  door  of  grace  through  which  spiritual  energies  had  flowed  to 
the  Corinthians.  According  to  this  it  must  be  clear  that,  in  say- 
ing, "  but  let  each  one  take  heed  how  he  bmldeth  therein,"  all  the 
Christians  in  Corinth  are  intended ;  not  the  teachers  alone  have 
Christ  as  the  foundation  of  the  temple  in  them,  hut  every  one  who 
wiU  believe  must  have  this  groundwork  ;  it  is  not  the  teachers  only 
who  construct  the  building  upon  the  foundation  already  laid,  but 
this  ia  the  task  of  every  individual  believer. 

Vers.  12, 13, — The  believer's  agency  in  continuing  the  work  may 
be  such  that  it  buUds  upon  the  imperishable  foundation  imperishahle 
materials,  or  it  may,  on  the  contrary,  build  those  which  are  perishable. 
Both  forms  of  action  may  disclose  themselves  alike  in  their  influence 
on  others,  and  in  that  which  terminates  in  the  agent  himself.  The 
apostle  comprehends  both  in  his  representation,  hecause,  in  the  nature 
of  the  case,  they  are  connected  ;  they  who  perversely  influence  others, 
will  never  labour  differently  for  themselves,  since  outward  action  is 
hut  the  outflowing  of  the  entire  moral  state.  This  constitutes  Paul's 
justification  for  passing  over  from  teachers  (whom  he  ever  has  prima- 
rily in  view)  to  aU  believers,  which  was  all  the  more  necessary,  because 
those  who  allowed  themselves  to  be  falsely  influenced  were  prevented 
by  their  perverseness  from  rightly  discriminating  between  sound  influ- 
ence and  false.  At  ver.  15  we  shaU  perceive  with  certainty  what  the 
apostle  intended  m  the  figurative  expressions  which  contained  the  two 
ideas.  We  only  now  remark,  that  the  single  words  xp^'^^^i  dpyvpov, 
XiSov^  Tijilovg,  and  again  IJ^Aa,  %opToi',  KnAraftjjv,  are  not  to  be  pressed; 
they  simply  imply  the  materials  necessary  for  costly  and  durable 
buildings  (see  Isa.  liv.  11 ; .  Eev.  iii,  18),  and  for  common  and  com- 
bustible ones.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  add  that  they  are  not  a 
continuous  series,  as  if  gold  and  straw  could  be  equally  used  in  the 
same  house  but  the  two  triplets  axe  to  he  taken  as  antithetical  to 
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each  other,  as  if  it  were  "  or  wood,  hay,  straw."  The  nature  of 
every  man's  work,  will  certainly  be  known,  continues  Paul,  for  with 
flre,  the  element  of  trial,  shall  the  day  of  judgment  declare  it.  The 
fiurdov  XjppETcu  "  shall  receive  a  reward,"  and  ^^fuiaOijaercUj  "  shall  suf- 
fer loss,"  leave  us  no  doubt  that  ^^epa  is  not  to  be  received  in  the 
usual  eigniflcation  of  "  time"  or  "  hght,"  in  opposition  to  darkness, 
but,  in  its  specific  sense  of  "  day,"  refers  to  the  day  of  judgment, 
as  the  agent  whereby  every  thing  and  being  wiU  be  manifest  in  its 
true  character.  We  need  then  only  supply  ^^pa  to  AiroKaXv-msTtu, 
expressing  the  fact  that  fire  is  the  element  in  which  that  decisive 
day  shall  reveal  itself,  in  entire  conformity  with  2  Thess.  i,  8  ;  2 
Pet.  iii.  10-12.  (The  present  (i-roKaAi  tttetck  after  the  preceding 
fdture  S-rjMasi.  is  perfectly  appiopnate,  being  a  description  of  the 
nature  of  the  day  in  itself,  it  need  not  therefore,  with  Billroth,  be 
understood  a.B  futurascens.) 

Vers.  14, 15. — The  nature  of  the  building  is  revealed  by  fire  ;  that 
built  with  gold,  siiver,  and  precious  stones  stands  the  proof,  Qisvei)  while 
that  constrjicted  with  wood,  hay,  and  stubble,  burns  ;  the  bmlder  of 
the  former  derives  advantage  from  his  structure,  the  latter  injury. 
So  far  the  image  is  simple  and  comprehensible,  and  doubtless  the 
whole  passage  would  have  far  less  occupied  annotators,  but  for  the 
obscure  clause,  "  but  he  himself  shall  be  saved,"  etc,  (a'drbc  6s  au6^~ 
aeratj  ovTijg  6s  <hg  6id  m/po^),  "Without  these  words  we  must,  accord- 
ing to  the  following,  tovtov  <peepEl  6  Oeo?,  him  sJmU  God  destroy  (ver. 
I'?)  refer  ^ijiuwdTjaerai.  to  condemnation,  and  the  /iiadbv  X-fj^sToi  to 
everlasting  happiness  ;  but  the  words  "  he  himself  shall  he  saved," 
forbid  this  ;  they  manifestly  distinguish  the  builder  from  his  build- 
ing. No  proof  is  necessary  to  refute  the  supposition  of  the  Fathers 
that  awQrjaeTiu  signified  preservation  in  fire,  i.  e,,  an  everlasting  tor- 
ment in  fire,  which  at  least  wouldacquire  auQriaerai  h  nvpL^  ,  The 
question  consequently  ar^es,  of  what  building  agency  does  the 
apostle  here  properly  speak,  the  result  of  which  may  perish,  yet  the 
builder  be  saved,  i.  e.,  beatified  P  Paul  might  be  regarded  as  refer- 
ring to  teachers,  and  not  to  the  individual  working  for  salvation  on 
the  part  of  each  believer.  Whoever,  to  wit,  builds  up  hay  and 
'stubble  upon  the  true  foundation  laid  in  his  heart,  must  perish  ;  yet, 
doubtless,  we  may  suppose  that  a  teacher  may,  not  from  an  evil 
intention,  but  from  erroneous  views,  build  falsely  upon  the  good 
foundation  laid  in  the  church,  and  hia  work  then,  to  bis  sorrow, 
^  yet  he  himself  be  saved,  on  account  of  his  faith.  But  it  has 
Y  been  shewn  (ver.  12)  that  the  reference  was  not  merely  to 
teachera,  as  such,  but  to  all  believers,  and  in  fact  to  teachers  only 
80  far  as  they  likewise  were  believers.     The  followiog  expansion  of 

*  This  unreasoaable  explanation  ofriieophylact  seems  grounded  upon  the  form  ouferai 
Siiioy  ill  nvpi,  one  wood  is  preaeryed  ia  tlie  flre,  perhaps  longer  than  another. 
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the  figure  of  the  temple  of  God  shews  that  the  teachers  helong  -with 
them  to  the  one  great  universal  temple,  every  violation  of  which 
Paul  would  reprove  in  himself  and  others.  We  must  therefore  con- 
fess that  although  Paul's  argument  first  commenced  with  the  teach- 
ers (ver.  5),  it  gradually  shapes  itself  so  in  its  development  as  to 
acquire  a  universal  character,  as  in  fact  the  general  distinction 
between  teachers  and  learners  in  the  church  is  in  part  hut  incidental. 
At  all  events  the  preceding  reference  to  teachers  cannot  be  applied 
to  the  explanation  of  the  present  passage  ;  for  a  teacher  who  can 
in  others  huild  what  is  false  upon  a  just  groundworli,  must,  in  order 
to  be  capable  of  this,  have  already  fallen  into  the  same  error  aa 
regards  Mmself  If,  therefore,  he  may  still  he  saved  though  the 
building  in  others  is  destroyed,  he  may  also  he  saved  if  the  false 
building  in  himself  is  destroyed  by  fire  ;  and  what  is  possible  for 
him  is  possible  for  all.  Since,  then,  this  salvation  isdependent  on  the 
true  foundation,  Jesus  Christ,  what  is  the  "  building  thereon  wood, 
hay,  stubble  ?"*  It  has  been  erroneously  suppc^ed  that  it  was  a 
life  of  crime  and  transgression  of  the  law,  for  the  absolute  rule  of 
sin  would  again  break  up  the  foundation  itself,  and  lead  to  desertion 
fiwm  Christ  {see  1  Oor.  v.  11).  Such  persons,  in  order  to  be  saved, 
would  need  a  new  conversion,  i.  e.,  a  new  foundation  of  Christ  in  them. 
Others  have  referred  it  to  false  doctrines  ;  but  if  these  are  funda- 
mentally corrupt,  the  same  remark  applies,  for  gross  errors  in  doc- 
trine are,  as  it  were,  intellectual  vices,  which,  having  their  foundation 
in  the  heart,  destroy,  in  like  manner,  the  groundwork  of  God's 
building.  We  may  therefore  say  that  to  erect  wood  and  stubble 
upon  an  everlasting  foundation,  is  indicative  of  misplaced  labour 
and  false  working  iu  the  convert,  partly,  in  that  he  is  indifferent 
and  slothful  in  less  essential  things,  partly  is  too  little  exact , 
and  careful  in  matters  of  doctrine,  and  partly  lays  weight  upon 
things,  which,  hke  the  Charismata,  are  less  essential  to  practical 
life.  (See  on  xii.  14.)  Such  labour,  whether  for  one's  self  or 
others,  leaves  behind  no  abiding  result ;  if,  however,  the  heart 
and  the  inward  principle  abide  in  the  Lord,  the  man  himself  may 
yet  be  saved  although  his  work  perish.  According  to  this,  the  im- 
portant truth  ia  to  be  found  in  this  passage  which  the  evangelical 
church  hag  ever  decidedly  maintained,  that  salvation  is  condition- 
*  Jager  (work  already  quoted,  p.  6)  eonsifl-ers  that  the  building  tiiereon  witli  wood, 
hay,  and  atul>ble,  denotes  not  what  is  erroneoua,  but  aimply  a  leea  eonspiououB  agency  in 
the  church;  the  aposUe  imagines  the  building  shall  bo  oonslraoteii  out  of  precious  and  at 
Uie  same  time  humbler  materiala  (whioli  is  also  the  opinion  of  Grotius)  aTory  one  aiding 
it  according  to  his  power.  But  tliia  does  not  accord  with  the  burning,  which  would  seem 
to  intimate  the  destruction  of  this  form  of  agoncy,  nor  in  vcr.  11,  the  el  ric  vaiiv  ijiBeipti, 
which  Jager,  without  foundation,  refers  to  othera  than  tlie  builders  with  wood  upon  tho 
tme  foundation.  The  whole  corapariaon  is  founded  upon  this  idea ;  upon  a  beautiful,  firm 
foundation  we  do  not  raise  a  miseraljle  ediSoe ;  hut  where  Ohriet  ia  the  comer-stoue,  tha 
building  must  be  completed  with  suitable  m 
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ed  only  by  the  faith  with  which  is  conDected  Christ  as  the  fonn- 
dation  ;  hut  the  degree  of  salvation  stands  in  proportion  to  the. de- 
gree of  sanctification  which  man  attains  ;  that  is  to  say,  he  whose 
work,  together  with  the  foundation  in  him,  shall  stand  the  test  in 
the  day  of  the  Lord,  will  attain  to  a  higher  reward  than  he  who 
loses  his  labonr,  although  he  himself  is  barely  saved,*  The  passage 
cannot,  therefore,  refer,  as  Scaliger,  Grotius,  and  others  have  sup- 
posed, to  a  hypothetical  salvation,  as  if  the  sense  of  the  word  was, 
s/'he  should  be  saved,  it  could  only  occur  through  fire  ;  on  the  con- 
trary salvation  is  assured  and  certain  if  the  foundation  remains. 
True,  under  these  circumstances  the  path  to  salvation  would  be  a 
painful  one,  (if  did.  Tropoc,  as  by  fire.  The  "  as"  points  undeniably 
to  a  figurative  expression  ;  we  have  only  to  inquire  how  the  figure 
is  to  be  understood.  It  might  relate  to  the  dy^cM%,  the  bare  pos- 
sibility of  deliverance,  as  is  said  in  Jude  23  &k  tov  -r^vpbq  dp-rsd^&tv, 
plucking  out  of  the  fire,  and  in  the  analogous  passage  in  Zech,  iii.  2, 
"  to  pluck  one  like  a  brand  out  of  the  fire."  But  it  lies  not  in  the 
scope  of  the  apostle's  argument  to  prove  that  the  saving  is  hardly 
practicable ;  it  is  rather  his  purpose  to  maiutain  that  where  the 
groundwork  already  laid  abides,  salvation  ia  certain.  It  is  there- 
fore better  to  lay  the  stress  upon  the  fain  which  would  neces- 
sarily arise  at  the  view  of  the  destruction  of  the  building ;  and 
as,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  case  there  is  ever  uncertainty 
as  to  the  foundation  being  yet  firm,  the  idea  also  includes  an  allu- 
sion to  the  uncertainty  of  salvation.  It  may  here  be  asked,  if  in 
this  conception  the  Catholic  doctrine  of  ignis  pargatorins  may  not 
be  found,  to  which  Zoroaster  (in  the  Zendavesta,  Bundebesch,  vol. 
iii.  pp.  113,  114,  Kleuker'a  ed.)f  in  his  Duzath  has  an  analogy,? 
purgatory  being  intended  certainly  for  believers,  not  for  unbelievers, 
who,  as  such,  according  to  the  Catholic  doctrine,  are  lost ;  it  only 
purifies  believers  from  the  dross  which  stiU  adheres,  in  order  to  make 
them  fit  for  the  purity  of  heaven.  The  Catholic  theologians  were 
naturally  desirous  to  find  in  this  passage  a  foundation  for  their  doc- 
trine of  purgatory  ;  but  on  examining  closely  Paul's  fundamental 
ideas,  which  we  must  maintain  to  exist  also  in  this  passage,  we 
shall  find  not  the  slightest  similarity  between  the  Catholic  theory 

"  The  oiijection,  Itat  none  can  be  saved  who  possess  the  coasdouanesB  that  they  have 
not  made  the  progrsBB  towarda  gracs  of  which  they  were  capable,  proves  too  muob,  ibr 
then  none  could  be  aaved,  since  none  haye  pasaad  through  life  wittt  a  perfect  fidelity,  and 
tdl  unfaithfhlnees  obatruots  the  development  of  the  inward  life.  So  lar  aa  the  degree  of 
salvation  is  conditional  npon  tlie  inward  snacepljbillly  to  il^  does  tlie  excess  of  joy  that 
each  eiperiencea  baiiisb  all  saddening  recollections  arising  out  of  the  life  uponeartli,  and 
yet  the  more  eapaoioua  vessel  of  one  may  eoiittun  fer  more  tban  the  narrow  one  of  the 
other;  yet  every  one  shall  receive  into  his  bosom  fiill  and  overflowing  measure. 

\  Every  soul,  says  Zoroaster,  must  pass  through  a  sea  of  molten  braasi  to  the  holy, 
this  stream  is  like  warm  milk,  but  Vi  the  unholy  very  painful,  consuming  all  the  dross  in 
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of  pulsatory  and  these  ideas.  Purgatory  refera  to  the  cleansing 
from  the  dross  of  personal  sin  of  believers  not  sanctified  here  below; 
but  for  such  purification  from  sin  no  other  means  exist  than  Christ 
himself.  But  in  our  passage  the  allusion  is  not  to  any  purifying  of 
persons  from  sin,  but  to  the  trial  of  their  works,  and  their  building. 
Unquestionably  the  worts  which  cannot  stand  in  the  day  of  judg- 
ment have  their  origin  in  the  old  man  of  sin  ;  this,  however,  can 
never  be  purified  by  the  day  of  judgment  and  its  trial  The  apostle 
always  tafees  for  granted  that  the  old  man  must  die ;  a  gradual 
cleansing  of  him  is  as  impossible  as  that  an  Ethiopian  should 
change  his  skin  {Jer.  siii.  23).  The  new  man,  on  the  contrary,  re- 
quires no  purification  ;  he  is,  as  such,  absolutely  pure  ;  he  has  the 
righteoueness  of  God  ;  be  may  be  said  to  exist  in  various  grades  of 
development,  but  in  each  of  these  degrees  he  is  and  remains,  pure, 
as  born  of  God  ;  Paul  cannot  therefore  be  speaking  of  purification. « 
The  Pelagianizing  OathoUc  view,  however,  does  not  place  the  old 
and  new  man  in  this  stern  contrast,  as  do  the  Holy  Scriptures. 
Acoordiog  to  it  there  is  no  holy  new  man  begotten  in  regeneration, 
but  the  old  purifies  itself  gradually ;  and  they  who  do  not  proceed 
sufficiently  far  must  atone  for  their  neglect  in  the  fire  of  purgatory, 
for  a  longer  or  shorter  period.  This  accordingly  appears  as  a  pain- 
ful process  of  perfection :  but  of  perfection  the  apostle  makes  no 
mention  whatever,  but  only  of  the  removal  of  useless  structures. 

Vers.  16,  17,— The  apostle  here  again  reverts  to  the  image  of 
the  olKoSo/iTj  (ver.  9).  Semler  says,  not  inapplicably,  that  the  tran- 
sition may  be  understood  hae  comparatione  commode  usus  sum. 
But  what  has  been  said  of  the  building  (ver.  9)  is  heightened  by 
the  consideration  that  this  buUding  is  pointed  out  as  God's  tomple. 
The  impairing  {<p6uQsi.v)  of  a  building  (by  blending  with  it  disfigur- 
ing materials,  ver.  12)  is  enhanced  in  guilt  in  proportion  to  the 
dignity  of  the  being  who  inhabits  the  edifice.  In  as  far,  then,  as 
believers  constitute  the  living  and  holy  temple  of  God  (1  Peter  ii.  5), 
filled  by  the  Divine  Spirit,  any  one  who  disfigures  in  himself  or  an- 
other any  part  of  this  temple,  incurs  the  heaviest  gi^ilt.  Were  we  to 
refer  the  passage  exclusively  to  teachers,  the  olitel  iv  l^lv,  oItivs^ 
iore  i/i£(?,must  mean  the  laity  without  the  teachers,  which  is  evi- 
dently ioapposite.  Paul  addresses  aU,  teachers  as  well  as  learners, 
active  and  passive  members  of  the  church  ;  yet  he  does  not  speak 
so  as  to  include  himself  in  the  first  person,  lest.. the  power  of  the  re- 
monstrance should  be  weakened  thereby,  although  the  principle  ap- 

*  Passages  such  as  2  Cor.  viL  1,  must,  agreeably  to  Panl'a  prindplea,  be  thus  acder- 
stood :  that  the  gradual  exlcnsion  of  the  new  life  which  Christ  kindles  in  raec  also  brings 
hj  degrees  into  Tiew  the  purity  of  the  principle.  But  in  so  fiir  as  the  old  man  gradually 
dies,  anct  the  new  man  gradually  becomes  stronger,  the  individual  identity,  however,  re- 
maining the  same,  the  sinfiJ  man  a^pems  to  be  cleansed,  while  in  fact  the  new  maa  ig 
displacing  the  old. 
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plies  equally  to  himself ;  but  through  him  God'a  Spirit  spoko  to  the 
church.  But  as  with  the  entire  temple  of  God,  so  with  the  individ- 
ual :  what  holds  of  the  former  holds  equally  of  the  latter.  Destroy- 
ing the  temple  of  G-od  stands  here  parallel  with  building  in  wood 
and  stubble  ;  and  it  refers  alike  externally  to  mistaken  labours  for 
others,  and  internally  to  false  workii^  in  and  on  one's  self.  He  who 
errs  in  one  respect  will  not  fail  to  do  so  in  the  other,  Ver.  17  con- 
sequently implies  not  only  whoever,  as  teacher,  destroys  you,  who 
are  the  temple  of  God,  him  God  destroys  ;  but  also,  whoever  de- 
stroys himself,  building  or  permitting  what  is  false  to  be  built  upon 
the  foundation  laid  in  his  heart,  God  destroys  ;  for  in  every  one  lies 
the  possibility  of  opposing  the  false  influence  of  others. — In  itself, 
as  already  remarked,  the  ^SepeJ  tovtov  6  Qsog,  God  will  destroy  Mm, 
is  a  strong  expression,  but  the  context  shews  that  it  does  not  imply 
an  absolute  rejection.  The  apostle  probably  only  employed  it  be- 
cause of  the  preceding  ^pQsipsi  to  intimate  that  God  requites  like 
■with  like. 

Vers.  18-20. — The  apostle  then  returns  to  the  warning  against 
human  vrisdom  (see  ii.  4-13)  which  so  many,  like  wood  and  stubble, 
have  erected  for  themselves  and  others  upon  the  sacred  foundation. 
Instead  of  seeming  wisdom  the  apostle  exhorts  them  to  choose  the 
true  Divine  wisdom  ;  because  the  wisdom  of  the  world,  aa  foolish- 
ness before  God,  will  be  destroyed  in  the  fire  of  the  Divine  judg- 
ment. (Had  Paul,  in  Tor.  18,  spoken  only  of  teachers,  he  could  not 
justly  have  written  "  let  none  deceive  himself ;"  the  warning  is  gen- 
eral, for  all  Corinthian  Christians.  Concerning  the  form  see  Gal.  vi. 
7. — On  aoipo^  &v  ri^  alSyvL  rovrt/i  and  on  iti^p6i,  see  i.  20,  21.— Ver.  19 
is  a  quotation  from  Job  v.  13.  The  Hebrew  words  run  D-^Bbh  is-i. 
DM-iya,  which  the  LXX.  translate  6  icaTalaiil3dvuv  ootpovg  h"  ry  ippo- 
v^aei,  Paul  seems  to  have  intentionally  chosen  the  strong  expres- 
sions SpdaaeaQai,  i.  e.,  grasp  with  the  hand,  seize,  and  navovpyia,  in 
order  to  represent  the  prevailing  abuse  of  prudence  to  evil  ends. — 
Ver,  20  is  taken  for  Ps.  xeiv.  11,  and  cited  verbally,  after  the 
LXX.) 

Vers.  21,  22. — To  this  is  again  appended  the  exhortation  not  to 
glory  in  men  (see  i.  31),  for  all  that  men  have  and  can  have  is  alone 
fiom  the  Lord.  In  ver.  21,  according  to  what  follows,  the  ^v  Av8p6- 
■noiq  is  not  to  be  understood  of  leaders  glorying  in  their  numerous 
followers,  but,  on  the  contrary,  of  the  followers  glorying  in  their 
leaders,  imagining  themselves  to  acquire  lustre  from  their  pre-emi- 
nence. For  this  reason  Paul  specifies  ApoUos  and  Peter  and  him- 
self, as  those  to  whom  the  Corinthians  especially  attach  themselves, 
and  utters  the  sentiment  that  they,  with  all  their  prerogatives,  be- 
longed to  the  church.  Nay,  the  apostle  passes  on  from  persons  to  the 
remotest  extremes  in  the  created  universe,  and  adjudges  all  to  them. 
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We  may  be  surprised,  however,  at  the  mention  of  "  death,"  in  a 
passage  which  refers  more  especially  to  advantages.  That  it  is  em- 
ployed merely  to  complete  the  antithesis,  is  hardly  probaWe  ;  it  is 
fcetter  to  regard  fw^,  life,  and  ivtarHiTa,  things  preseni  (=  ■ndpovra, 
jTpo«£(ffcsvo,  Bom.  viii.  38  ;  1  Cor.  vii.  26  ;  GaL  i.  4)  &a^  "  death,"  and 
"  things  to  come"  (ddvarag,  fdU.ovra)  as  parallels,  so  that  death  sig- 
nifies aU  that  follows  as  a  consequence,  future  glorification  likewise 
included  ;  for  of  course  we  are  here  to  understand  not  spiritual,  but 
natural  death,  regarded  here  as  a  blessing,  inasmuch  as  it  conducts 
to  Christ.  The  world  here  implies  all  created  things,  and  its  exter- 
nal blessings,  without  the  accessory  idea  of  sinfulness,  forming,  in 
some  degree,  an  antithesis  to  the  other  objects  named,  which  repre- 
sent spiritual  advantages.  The  idea  is  the  same  as  that  expressed 
in  Mark  x.  29,  30.  The  believer  feels  himself  dependent  on  Christ 
alone,  and  with  him  on  the  Creator  of  all  things,  God  himself — all 
things  created  are  his.  Thus  understood,  the  irdvra  vfMv  eanv,  all 
things  are  yours,  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  expressions  of  the 
apostle,  reminding  us  of  the  pregnantly  sententious  utterances  of 
_  Christ  in  the  Gospels.''  It  expresses  the  wondrous  nature  of  the  love 
shed  forth  in  the  hearts  of  believers  through  the  Spirit,  by  which 
man  encompasses  the  world,  and  partakes  of  all  that  is  beautiful 
and  excellent  therein,  as  if  it  were  his  own.  It  thus  furnishes  a 
complete  contrast  to  all  envyings  and  discord  which  isolate  them- 
selves, and  regard  all  blessings  in  others  with  indifference.  The 
gospel  effects  a  genuine  community  of  goods,  freedom,  and  eijuality 
in  a  holy  sense.  It  has  been  sufBciently  shewn  in  the  Introduction 
that  it  is  an  error  to  understand  this  passage  as  praising  the  party  of 
Christ,  as  Pott,  Schott,  and  others  imagine.  In  the  first  place,  they 
are  not  even  mentioned  ;  for  the  words  "  and  ye  are  Christ's,"  can- 
not possibly  refer  to  some  of  the  Corinthian  Christians,  but  to  all  of 
them,  precisely  as  the  "  all  things  are  yours"  includes  all.  But 
further,  the  reason  that  only  Peter,  Paul,  and  ApoUos  are  speci- 
fied, is  found  in, the  nature  of  the  name  belonging  to  the  fourth 
party  ;  it  is  thus  merely  owing  to  the  form  of  the  discourse  that  no 
express  mention  is  made  of  the  sect  of  Christ,  since  the  name 
could  not  be  introduced  without  harshness.  True,  Paul  might 
have  said.  All  that  ia  Christ's  is  yours,  or  Christ  himself  is  yours  ; 
but  under  no  circumstances  could  ho  have  placed  Christ,  through 
whom  all  is  (Col.  i.  16,  seq.),  in  the  same  category  with  Paul,  Pe- 
ter, and  Apolloa,  who  only  through  him  are  what  they  are.  (The 
word  XpiorS^,  which  includes  also  the  human  nature  of  the  Lord 

*  This  saying:  "All  is  youra,"  holds  good  for  tbe  eharch  in  all  timea.  May  it  b*, 
heeded  now,  in  the  newly-awnkeiied  strife  of  oreeda,  and  may  t!io  disputants  never  forgel 
that  every  creed  may  possess  exoeUeacies  which  should  ho  made  tributary  to  the  advan- 
tage of  the  entire  church.  ■  - 

Vol.  IV.— 16 
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[Matth,  i.  1],  proves  that  the  concluding  words  of  the  chapter,  Xpia- 
TOf  Si  eeoiij  imply  no  subordination  in  the  Trinity,  for,  in  reference 
to  his  manhood,  Scripture  everywhere  expresses  the  dependence  of 
the  Son  upon  the  Father.) 


§  4,  Human  Judgment. 
(iv.  1-21.) 

Paul  desires  to  be  considered  only  as  a  servant  of  Christ  the  uui- 
versal  Lord  ;  but  for  this  very  reason  he  refuses  to  permit  himself 
to  be  judged  by  his  brethren,  referring  all  to  the  future  judgment  of 
Christ.  (1--5.)  Presenting  Apolloa  and  himself  as  examples,  the 
apostle  exhorts  the  high-minded  among  the  Corinthians  to  humility, 
and  for  this  purpore  runs  a  parallel  between  the  arrogant  temper  of 
the  former  and  their  own  despised  apostohc  life,  (6-13.)  He  then 
assures  them  that  these  warnings  proceed  from  his  paternal  love 
for  them,  and  that  he  intends  shortly  to  come  to  them,  in  order 
to  punish  the  haughty  if  they  refuse  to  bear  the  language  of  love 
(14-21). 

Ver,  l.~The  ovrw?  ^[lag  Xoyi^iaOo  dvOpomo^,  (if  «.  t.  A.,  let  a  man 
so  account  of  us,  etc.,  by  no  means  constitutes  a../ormal  transition  ; 
nevertheless  there  exists  a  very  strict  connexion  of  thought.  After 
Paul  had  asserted  {iii.  22)  none  might  glory  in  men,  since  they  aU  stood 
in  common  dependence  on  Christ,  ho  declares  that  only  in  this  same 
dependence  vrill  he  himself  be  recognized  and  regarded.  But  although 
he  thus  rejects  all  over-estimation  by  his  own  party,  on  the  other 
Bide  he  refuses  to  submit  to  the  judgment  of  his  adversaries ;  Christ 
is  rather  the  judge  of  all,  and  if  declared  faithful  by  him,  he  is  con- 
tent. Certainly,  however,  Paul  did  not  mean  by  this  that  an  apos- 
tle was  by  no  means  to  be  judged  of  men,  for  he  himself  commented 
upon  the  behaviour  of  Peter  (Gal,  ii.);  still  less  are  aU  Christians 
without  exception  intended,  as  if  they  were  to  be  exempt  from  all 
judgment,  because  they  were  Christiana.  The  meaning  is  rather 
this  :  every  Christian,  and  in  an  especial  sense  the  teachers  and 
apostles  of  the  church,  who,  from  their  office,  should  be  able  to  ex- 
hibit the  Christian  function  in  its  purity,  shall,  in  as  far  as  they 
are  truly  Christians,  not  be  judged,  but  judge  all  (1  Cor.  vi.  2,  3), 
But  so  far  as  in  all  believers,  so  long  as  they  are  upon  earth,  a  trace 
of  their  earthly  nature  remains,  these  as  the  humble  ones,  willingly 
submit  themselves  to  the  judgment  even  of  all,  in  case  they  rebuke 
righteously  ;  the  Corinthians,  however,  judged  the  apostle  labouring 
in  the  truth,  while  themselves  estranged  from  the  truth.  The  CLues- 
tion  now  arises,  whether  Paul  indicates  only  the  apostles,  or  all  the 
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teachers  in  the  church,  or  all  believers  without  exception,  as  the 
ministers  of  Christ,  and  stewards  of  the  mysteries  of  God,  The 
ktter  is  utterly  improbable,  because  the  Corinthians,  to  whom  he 
wrote,  were  certainly  Christians,  and  yet  he  manifestly  distinguishes 
himself  and  Apollos  (ver.  6)  from  them.  Of  Christians  in  general, 
this  could  only  so  far  be  said,  as  they  are  conceived  in  contrast  with 
the  heathen  world  (or  what  is  the  same,  that  world  which  was  abso- 
lutely wiOiout  impulse  from  tiie  living- element  of  Christ);  to  this 
stands  opposed  every  regenerate  believer,  as  steward  of  G-od's  mys- 
teries, and  the  entire  church  as  a  royal  priesthood  (1  Pet.  ii.  9).  In 
the  church  itself,  however,  the  words  have  permanent  application 
ohlyio  teachers,*^  but  m  so  far  as  the  eaiernal  is  not  identical  with 
the  trne  church,  they  can  refer  only  to  the  office,  and  not  necessarily 
to  the  person  invested  with  it.  The  notion  therefore  that  the  pre- 
rogatives due  only  to  the  apostles  is  here  intimated  is  assuredly 
false ;  for  God  has  certainly  not  again  withdrawn  the  mysteries 
from  his  church  since  the  apostolic  times,  and,  if  they  still  exist, 
the  heads  of  the  cburch  (according  to  the  import  of  their  holy 
office)  must  be  their  stewards.  Thus  much  is  however  clear,  that 
this  passage  can  only  be  understood  by  the  admission  that  Paul 
means  to  recognize  m  the  church  a  defimte  office  of  teacher,  and 
does  not  recommend  a  democratic  equality  of  all.  Whilst  the 
expression  "  servants  of  Christ"  (vrnipirai  X^tarov  =  SovXol  Xpia- 
Tov),  warns  them  against  making  the  servants  equal  to  the  Lord, 
on  the  other  hand  the  second  name," stewards  of  the  mysteries  of 
God  {olKovSfioi  ftvarrjfiiwv  Qeov)  exalts  the  greatness  of  the  oifice  of 
the  Christian  ministry ;  and  here  evidently  the  itvarq^ia  (to  which 
Paul  adds  variously  evayyeXiov,  wttrrewf,  Xpicrov,  or  Sew,  see 
Bph.  vi.  19  ;  1  Tim.  iii.  9 ;  Col.  ii,  2,  iv,  3)  is  to  be  viewed  as  a 
treasure  to  be  administered,  which,  according  to  Matth.  xiii.  52, 
is  entrusted  to  the  church.  By  this  treasure,  teaching,  with  its 
fullness  of  mysteries,  is  of  course  to  be  understood,  but  not  less  so 
the  sacraments,  and  all  manifestations  of  the  powers  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  which  only  flow  within  the  church,  and  are  to  be  distributed 
only  by  its  appointed  servants,  in  its  normal  condition.  For  preach- 
ing of  the  word,  and  the  administration  of  the  sacraments,  Paul 

*  This  reference  to  teachers  alone,  found  in  iv.  I,  aeq.,  ia  connexion  with  the  section 
jii,  5-9,  which  also  treats  of  them,  affords  some  colour  for  the  opinion,  that  the  interven- 
ing portion  also  refers  exclusively  to  them,  as  deoidedly  maiutaiced  by  Ruokert.  But  I 
thinli  I  have  plainly  shewn,  in  the  oliserva,tions  on  vers.  10, 13,  14,  17,  18,  that  the  para- 
graph iii,  10-32  must  be  regarded  as  an  extension  of  the  preceding  subject.  From  the 
teaohers  only  Paul  passes  over  to  aO  Christians,  who  eolloctivelj  are  called  to  build  on 
tiie  groundwork  laid  for  them,  and  to  whom,  in  all  important  points,  wiiat  has  been  said 
of  the  instructors  is  applicable.  Nevertheless  the  apostle  has  always  the  latter  pre-emi- 
nently in  view,  and  at  iv.  1  they  are  again  exeluaively  referred  to.  Iv.  6,  expressly  inti 
males  the  purpose  of  speaking  of  and  for  all  in  the  names  of  Paul  and  of  Apollos. 
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thus  regards  himself,  and  also  teachers  generally,  as  responsible  ser- 
vants. It  is  not  every  one  indiscriminately  that  should  teach  (Jam. 
iii.  1)  or  distribute  the  sacraments.  Ovtu^  is  not  to  be  referred  to 
the  foregoing,  as  if  it  were,  "  so  let  every  one  then  esteem  us,"  but 
to  the  (bg  -which  follows,  so  that  it  is  =  Toiovrovg.  'Avdpumg,  accord- 
ing to  the  Hebrew  071*,  stands  for  iKoarog.  See  1  Sam.  viii  22  • 
Prov.  xiv.  12  ;  1  Cor.  vi.  18,  vii.  1 ;  Gal.  i.  12.)  ' 

_  "Vers.  2,  S.^The  apostle  here  as  it  were  discontinues  the  subject, 
neither  stating  the  position  of  the  teachers  in  the  church  nor  what 
treasures  were  confided  to  their  care.  The  further  discussion  merely 
marks  the  single  point  in  the  steward's  character,  that  he  has  no  in- 
dependent responsibility,  none  for  the  cause  *ise|/"  entrusted  to  him; 
he  sustains  but  one  relation,  that  viz.,  to  his  Lord,  who  alone  can  be 
judge  of  the  fidelity  of  his  stewards.  In  ver.  3  they  are  reminded 
that  the  Lord  is  at  the  same  time  omniscient  and  omnipotent,  and 
that  therefore  human  judgment  is  to  them  of  small  account.  (Ver. 
2.  Billroth  justly  explains  the  6  6i  Xomov  as  an  ellipsis  of  6  ^s  Xoiit6v 
iariv,  itnt  tovto.  Heidenreich,  in  violation  of  usage,  interprets  Xot- 
^6v,  after  the  Hebrew  i?!,;;,  "  what  is  most  important ;"  in  the  passages 
quoted  by  him,  1  Cor.  viL  29  ;  2  Cor.  xiii.  11  ;  Eph.  vi.  10;  Xoin6v 
simply  means  "  celerum."  The  reading  wde  Xomov  m  A.D.  has 
originated  solely  from  the  difficulty  found  in  the  usual  text,— The 
^tp-sirat  tV  is  best  expressed  by  "  it  is  expected  in  stewards,"  not 
"  among  stewards  t  s  expected,  i.  e.,  stewards  expect."  The  ^ijTetv, 
seeking,  expresses  here  ti  e  investigating  agency  of  the  Kplvsiv.  The 
reading  <j;  m  st  y  eld  both  to  external  and  internal  evidence  ; 

i;7}TerTa,_  is  defended  by  A  B.D.F.a.— If  in  t-a,  vers.  2  and  3,  as  Winer 
and  Billroth  s  eh  to  prove,  the  telic  sense  has  not  entirely  disap- 
peared, we  c  nnot  de  y  that  the  particle  is  employed  in  a  weakened 
significati  n  The  nfin  tive  construction  would  have  undoubtedly 
approaehe  1  e  r  to  the  pure  Greek  form,  as  is  rightly  judged  by 
Kuckert.— In  ver.  3  dgiXaxiOTov,  after  the  Heb.  BseV,  Job  xv  11  •  Isa 
yu.  13  _;  Hag.  i.  9.— [See  Winer's  Gr.  §  29.  3.  Anm.].— 'H/^^'pt,  ~  a\> 
is  the  judgment  day,  put  for  the  judgment  to  be  accomplished  m  it. 
The  idea  of  "  human"  mvolves  that  of  liability  to  error,  but  every 
judgment  of  man  is  not  necessarily  human;  the  apostles  had  the 
power  to  judge  as  God,  so  that,  what  they  bound  and  loosed  on  earth 
was  also  bound  or  loosed  m  heaven.  See  on  John  xx.  23.) 
.  _  Ver.  4.— With  reference  to  his  personal  position,  the  humble- 
minded  aposfle  does  not  trust  m  the  least  degree  to  his  own  opinion 
of  himself,  but  leaves  all  judgment  to  his  Lord.  In  order,  however, 
not  to  allow  his  Corinthian  antagonists  room  for  the  supposition  that 
he  possessed  not  a  good  conscience,  he  adds  to  this  that  at  all  events 
he  had  a  good  conscience,  although  be  was  not  justified  thereby ; 
meanmg,  that  hia  conscience  was  not  yet  sufficiently  acute  to  discover 
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the  depths  of  his  own  Bonl,  and  that  the  eye  of  the  Omniscient 
Blight  be  able  to  discover  in  him  matter  of  censure,  although  he 
himself  might  discern  nothing.  Billroth  thinks  erroneously  that  in 
the  words  aix  Iv  rovr<f3  rfeAsatw/taf,  /  am  not  justified  thereby,  exists 
a  reference  to  justification  by  faith,  as  if  the  sense  were,  "  If  I  am 
pure,  yet  am  I  not  justified  by  means  of  this  purity,  but  only 
through  faith  in  the  expiation  of  Christ ;"  but  this  is  not  properly 
the  subject  here.  Of  general  remission  of  sins,  and  his  state  of 
grace,  Paul  was  perfectly  certain,  and  he  is  rather  speaking  of  the 
state  of  sanctification.  How  this  may  have  advanced  is  unknown 
even  to  the  regenerate,  in  that  he  remains  also  imcertain  what  the 
everlasting  Judge  may  discover  to  condemn  in"  him,  how  much  of  his 
labour  will  prove  to  be  only  perishable  wood  and  stubble,  i^iicaiovc- 
6ai  therefore  signifies  "to  be  perfectly  holy,  righteous,  and  acknowl- 
edged as  such."  The  latter  is  couched  in  the  perfect  form,  otherwise 
only  Scicaior:  djii  would  be  used.  Chrysostom  has  already  quite  coi*- 
rectly  expounded  the  passage.  (The  yop  refers  not  merely  to  the 
<A>Shi  ^lavr^  avvotSa,  but  to  the  whole  clause  as  far  as  SeiiKa'Miiat, 
which  affords  the  ground  for  the  oidi  &jiavrov  dvaKglvi^.) 

Ver.  5. — The  apostle  finally  completely  sets  aside  rash  human 
judgment  by  pointing  to  tlie  coming  of  the  Lord,  enjoining  eyery 
one  to  prepare  himself  for  the  judgment  of  that  day  in  which  no  de- 
ception would  be  possible,  instead  of  engaging  in  matters  for  which 
he  had  no  calling.  The  apostle  forbearingly  mentions  only  the  praise 
that  Jesus  will  award,  but  this  of  course  involves  also  the  thought 
that  his  judgment  will  as  certainly  deal  punishment  on  those  whom 
ie  cannot  commeild  ;  it  is  therefore  clearly  erroneous  to  understand 
^Tzaivo^  as  vox  media,  indicating  reproof  or  praise  indifferently. 
(Billroth  asserts  that  there  is  nothing  in  the  words  ju^  -r^po  Koipov  ngi- 
VETS  to  imply  that  hereafter  they  shall  judged  But  this  may  certainly 
be  concluded  from  vi.  2,  3.  See  finally  on  not-judging,  the  Comm. 
on  Matth.  vii,  1. — 'S,ii6ro^  points  here  not  to  what  is  evil,  but  only  to 
what  is  concealed.  See  concerning  the  ta  Kpvnrd  Rom.  ii.  16,  where 
the  same  idea  is  found. — Christ  is  considered  as  the  ^Sig  [see  John  i. 
4],  who  in  the  judgment-day,  enlightening  the  deepest  recesses  of 
the  soul,  will  make  manifest  to  men,  both  in  good  and  evil,  the  origin 
and  nature  of  their  endeavours,  which  is  frequently  concealed  from 
them  below.     See  at  Matth.  xxv,  37,  seq.) 

Ver,  6. — How  closely  Paul  considered  himself  connected  with 
ApoUos  is  especially  shewn  by  this  passage.  He  does  not  refrain 
from  speaking  of  him  precisely  as  of  himself ;  and  the  manner  in 
which  the  subject  is  continued  from  ver.  9,  though  apparently  refer- 
ring only  to  Paul,  nevertheless  admits  perfectly  of  Apollos  being  in- 
cluded ;  and  that  Paul  did  not  avoid  this  inference  sufficiently  argues 
the  intimate  confidence  which  existed  between  them.     The  apostle 
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now  proceeds  again  to  address  his  Corinthian  readers  without  dis- 
tinction, save  that,  as  is  shewn  by  what  follows,  he  had  his  antago- 
nists and  their  leaders  especially  in  view.  To  these  he  points  out 
that  all  his  previous  arguments  with  reference  to  himself  and  to 
Apollos  were  intended  for  their  instruction,  a,nd  to  abate  their  pride 
with  respect  to  themselves.  This  has  been  evidently  the  object  from 
iii.  5,  and  to  this  therefore  the  ravra^  these  things,  applies.  Msraa- 
^fiari^w  signifies  first  to  change  the  form,  then  generally  to  change, 
as  in  PhiL  iii.  21.  From  thence — eaOai,  to  change  one's-self,  i.  e.,  to 
assume  another  form,  as  in  2  Cor.  si.  13,  14,  15.  The  construction 
Tt  elg  rivd  is  not  found  elsewhere  ;  but  this  combination  is  evidently 
to  be  understood  as  transferring  something  to  somebody,  applying 
or  turning  something  to  another.  This  clearly  intimates  that  Paul 
was  not  treating  of  teachers  exclusively,  in  what  precedes,. and  only 
chose  this  form  of  representation  as  being  more  indulgent  to  the 
parties. — On  liij  vnep  (p^oveiv,  see  Kom.  xii.  3 ;  Phil.  ii.  2.— The 
8  jeypaTrrai  is  best  referred  to  scriptural  passages,  as  Deut.  xvii.  20. 
Lachmann,  after  A.B.C,  prefers  the  reading  a  yiypaTTrat,  which  need 
not  be  referred  to  the  previous  discussion,  for  which  ■npoiy^a'^a  would 
be  employed,  but  to  a  p^sage  in  the  Old  Testament.  But,  at  all 
events,  after  A.B.E.F.G.  ippoveiv  is  to  be  omitted,  though  justly  sup- 
plied from  the  connexion.  The  Etf  ^ep  tov  M^,  marks  a  presump- 
tuous over-arrogating  to  one's-self^  wherewith  naturally  a  mra  rov 
h-epov  elvai  is  connected. — ^vaiou,  properly  to  swell  up,  from  ^vcda, 
to  sweU.  by  blowing;  fvaiovaQai,  to  puff  one's-self  up,  i,  e.,  to  be  con- 
ceited. It  is  often  found  in  this  epistle,  see  iv.  18,  19,  v.  2,  viii.  1, 
xiii.  4,  and  again  in  Col.  ii.  18.— The  construction  of  Iva  with  the 
indicative,  as  £^ain  in  Gal.  iv.  17,  is  striking.  Fritzsehe  takes  it  in  the 
local  meaning,  but  against  this  is  the  fact  that  it  is  not  so  used  else- 
where in  the  New  Testament,  and  likewise  that  such  a  sense  would 
not  suit  either  passage.  The  easiest  supposition  is  perhaps  that 
of  a  solecism ;  the  form  (pvatioaBe  might  be  less  familiar  to  the 
apostle.) 

■.Ver.  7. — Paul  argues  the  perverseness  of  such  arrogance  from  the 
disposition  which  must  form  the  groundwork  of  a  true  Christian  life, 
the  consciousness  of  the  worthlessness  of  all  that  was  their  own. 
The  inquiry,  "  What  hast  thou  which  thou  didst  not  receive  ?"  {rt 
ds  sxeig,  8  ovk  IXajSeg ;)  includes  not  simply  external  and  internal  pos- 
session or  endowments,  but  particularly  Christian  gifts  :  faith,  love, 
truth,  all  is  not  of  man,  but  of  God  in  man.  So  Augustine  employs 
the  passage  upon  innumerable  occasions  in  his  writings.  See  e.  g., 
De  Spir.  et  Litt.,  c.  9.  (In  the  rtf  6iaicpivei ;  who  distinguishes 
thee,  who  acknowledges  higher  qualities  in  thee  ?  is  naturally  in- 
cluded the  negative  reply,  No  one.  Christians  should  ail  be  brethren, 
and  have  all  in  common  (iii.  22).    Thence  the  discourse  would  nat- 
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urally  liave  proceeded  thus  :  But  if  also  thou  poesessest  in  thyself 
much  that  is  valuable,  what  haet  thou  that  thou  didst  not  receive  ? 
This  more  extended  thought  the  apostle  elhptically  expresses,  say- 
ing, tI  is  Ix^ig  K.  r.  X.  Their  "  receiving"  refers,  of  course,  not  to  the 
apostles,  who  are  only  the  instruments  of  the  Divine  working,  but 
to  God  alone. 

Ver.  8. — Paul  ironically  reprehends  this  want  of  Christian  hu- 
mility ;  abundance  and  riches  are  too  often  (Matth.-  v.  3-6  ;  Eev. 
iii.  17)  the  sign  of  spiritual  deadness,  of  a  lack  of  spiritual  desire; 
and  where  this  desire  is  wanting,  haughtiness  is  the  necessary  result. 
The  aorist  form  iQaaiXeixjaTs  compels  ua  to  receive  the  verb  in  the 
signification  of  "  attain  to  dominion  ;"  but  it  is  observable  that  Paul 
does  not  proportionally  censure  their  "  reigning"  as  such,  hut  only 
because  they  rule  "  without  us,"  i.  e.  (not  as  Kuckert  supposes, 
*'  without  our  consent,  without  our  co-operation,"  but)  "  excluding 
us  ;"  indeed,  he  appears  in  the  6ipeX6v  ye  ipaaXEvoarej  I  would  that 
ye  did  reign,  expressly  to  approve  of  their  ruling,  as  he  adds  :  "  that 
■we  also  may  reign  with  you  ;"  this-  is  explained  by  the  Christian 
idea  of  reigning.  The  Christian  must  govern  and  desire  to  govern, 
because  there  is  in  him  a  higher  spirit  than  that  which  is  in  the 
world,  and  this  asserts  itself  as  the  all- determining,  i.  e.,  it  rules. 
The  Corinthians,  who  in  part  wrought  against  the  apostle,  also 
would  have  their  spirit  alone  recognized  as  thus  controlling ;  and 
had  it  been  the  spirit  in  all  purity,  there  had  been  nothing  to 
admonish  them  of;  but  it  was  an  exclusive,  illiberal,  judging 
spirit,  *.  e.,  they  wished  to  govern  without  the  brethren  ;  they 
would  not  allow  the  pure  Spirit  of  Grod  to  bear  sway  in  all  the 
forms  of  his  revelation  ;  their  prejudiced  conception  of  it  was  aJone 
to  have  force.  They  were  therefore  not  rulers,  kings  in  the  king- 
dom of  God  (Bev.  XX.  4)  but  slaves  of  their  self-wiU  and  of  sin. 
With  this  idea  is  blended  also  another,  equally  true,  via.,  that  al- 
though the  Spirit  already  exercises  a  certain  influence,  the  time  of 
its  true  dominion  is  yet  distant,  and  the  Corinthians  were  antici- 
pating a  sway  that  in  the  full  sense  of  the  words  belongs  to  the  next, 
world.  This  thought  leads  Paul  to  the  following  description  of  his 
sufferings,  {"OtpeXov  ye  —  dds  is  also  found  in  2  Cor.  xi.  1  ;  Gal.  v.. 
12  ;  Rev.  iii.  15.  The  LXX.  use  it  for  iV  or  •'^hn.  See  Winer's  G-r., 
§  41.  5.  Anm.  2. 

Ver.  9. — The  revelation  of  God's  kingdom,  in  which  believers 
reign,  has  not  yet  taken  place,  continues  the  apostle,  with  bitter 
irony,  for  we  have  yet  daily  to  suffer  ;  the  light-minded  Corinth- 
ians, on  the  contrary,  believe  all  to  be  ready.  It  has  already  been- 
■  remarked  on  ver.  6  that  the  subject  here  refers  especially  to  Paul,, 
for  of  himself  alone  could  he  becomingly  use  the  expression  iaxdrovg- 
and  ver.  12  applies  only  to  him     True,  the  plural  dnooToXovg,  im 
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reference  to  Paul  alone  seems  singular  ;  but  we  explained  it  already 
at  ver.  6,  from  tlie  peculiar  intimacy  which  existed  between  Apolloa 
and  himself,  in  consequence  of  which  Paul  employed  words  in  pos- 
sible joint  application  to  his  friend  which  in  strict  sense  could  be 
uttered  only  of  himself.  (Eiickert  correctly  remarks  that  the  word 
SoKw  is  ironical  :  "  I  presume  the  matter  is  thus :  viz.,  "  ye  precedCj 
we  follow,"~'Eo%aTovf  implies  the  idea  not  only  of  being  last  sum- 
moned, hut  also  of  something  subservient,  infimce  sortis  ;  just  aa 
imQavdrio^  is  employed  in  speaking  of  gladiators,  and  such  men 
who,  as  worthless,  were  given  a  prey  to  death.  Doubtless  in  the 
whole  passage  the  gladiatorial  sports  hovered  before  the  apostle's 
mind,  in  which  the  combatants  were  led  before  [dwsrfstfe]  the  assem- 
bled beholders,  and  then  fought  for  their  gratification,  [QEarpov- 
implies  not  only  the  place,  but  also  the  object  of  exhibition,  elsewhere 
denoted  by  St'o^.]  StUl,  with  the  representation  of  this  abasement 
is  blended  a  powerful  feeling  of  the  majesty  of  his  position.  Aa  the 
Lord  himself,  leaving  heaven,  and  driven  out  from  earth,  hung  on  the 
cross  between  heaven  and  earth,  a  spectacle  of  sorrow  to  the  one,  and 
of  malicious  joy  to  the  other,  so  likewise  his  people  in  the  world  [1 
John  iv.  17]  are  a  spectacle  to  the  universe  [icdd/wtf]  and  its  inhabit- 
ants alike  in  the  heavens  and  on  earth.  Angels  and  men  indicate 
neither  the  good  nor  the  bad  only,  hut  both  together.  The  sight  of 
Christ  suffering  in  his  people  awakens  for  the  good  and  the  bad,  among 
angela  and  men,  according  to  their  characters,  different  feelings.  The 
following  description  then  proves  no  less  than  that  the  Corinthians 
were  wanting  in  the  distinguishing  signs  of  true  believers  ;  for  Paul 
by  this  recital  does  not  intend  to  express  dissatisfaction  with  his  lot, 
but  rather  to  exhibit  his  resemblance  to  his  suffering  Lord,) 

Ver,  10,^ — -The  expressions  "fools,  weak,  dishonoured"  (fiwpo£, 
duBEVEl^,  QTt^oi),  indicate  the  character  of  the  true  believer  in  his 

■  relation  to  the  world  ;  "  wise,  strong,  honourable"  (-ppSvi^oij  laxvpoi, 
lv3o^oi),  that  of  the  apparent  Christian.     But  we  must  inquire  how 

'  iv  Xpiar^  is  to  be  understood,  which  is  to  be  applied  to  all  the 
latter  expressions  as  6id  'Kpiar6v  to  the  former  ?  Assuredly  there  is 
also  a  true  prudence,  poyer,  and  glory  in  Christ,  which  the  apostle 
possessed  ;  but  according  to  the  whole  context,  he  cannot  recognise 
them  in  the  Corinthians  who  opposed  him.  The  idea  can  therefore 
■only  be  ironically  understood,  "  Ye  commend  yourselves  aa  prudent, 
strong,  honourable  in  Christ,  without  being  really  so  ;  be  as  I  am 
(iv.  16,  xi,  1),  then  only  will  ye  gain  all  this  truly,  of  which  ye  now 
possess  but  the  shadow."  The  explanation  of  h>  Xpiar&j  which  Gro- 
tius  proposes,  ^iz.,  in  ecdesia  Christiana,  as  also  that  of  Chrysostom, 
viz.,  h  TTpdyimoi  Xpimov,  must  be  rejected  as  untenable ;  for  of 
■course  the  Corinthians,  as  Christians,  did  everything  in  and"with 
a  to  the  church. 
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Vera.  11-13.— Paul  now  portrays,  in  a  striking  picture,  his 
earthly  dietresaes  (see  1  Cor.  xv.  8,  9),  and  remarks  twice,  at  the 
beginning  and  the  close  of  the  representation,  that  his  circum- 
Btances  were  still  the  same  (^uf  dpn,  dx9^  "J^r  ^pT'  (^a?,  viz.,  from 
his  own  conversion,  which  had  so  long  since  taken  place,  and  con- 
trasted with  the  recent  conversion  of  the  Corinthians)  ;  it  would 
therefore  he  wrong  to  pretend  that  the  kingdom  of  God  had  already 
come.  (In  ver.  11  yvfiwirevu,  which  only  occurs  here  in  the  New 
Testament,  refers  to  mean  or  shabby  clothing.— KoAoffiifeoflat,  see 
Matth.  xxvi.  67,  stands  here  for  iU-treatment  of  every  sort, — 'Aura- 
Tew,  to  have  no  certain  place  of  abode,  not  to  have  where  he  could 
lay  his  head.  The  parallel  with  Christ  is  obvious  throughout.  The 
word  is  not  found  elsewhere  in  the  New  Testament, — In  ver.  12, 
concerning  the  labouring  with  hia  own  bands,  comp,  is.  6,  seq^.,  and 
also  Acts  xviii.  3,  xx.  34  ;  the  mention  of  it  in  this  place  is  strik- 
ing, as  it  was  self-imposed,  and  consequently  no  proper  suffering. 
But  in  so  far  as  he  believed  himself  compelled  to  exercise  it  on  ac- 
count of  his  office,  he  could  reckon  it  among  the  sufferings  endured 
for  Christ's  sake.  The  declarations  "  reviled  we  bless,"  etc.  (Xoido- 
povfienot  evXoyovfiev  k.  t.  A.)  presuppose  an  acquaintance  with  our  Sa- 
viour's injunctions.  [MattK  v.  44,]  In  ver.  13,  T^epmdeagfia  [the 
more  usual  form  is  KaSapfta^  whence  the  origin  of  the  reading  dianepei 
KaBdpiiaToj  signifies  first  sweepings,  what  is  cast  away  in  cleansing, 
purgamen^m  ;  and  then  such  persons  as  in  any  common  calam- 
ity, the  plague,  for  example,  were  put  to  death  by  way  of  expia^ 
tion  for  the  public  good,  [See  the  Scholiast  in  Aristophanes,  Plut. 
V.  454,«  Equit.  v.  353.  Curt.  viii.  5,  x.  2.]  The  latter  calls  them 
purgamenta  ;  nspiip^iia  is  also  similarly  used,  properly  [from  V«^, 
scrape]  something  scraped  off  and  thrown  away  as  useless.  The 
true  ttdeapiia  for  the  world  is  none  other  than  Jesus ;  does  Paul, 
then,  only  figuratively  call  himself  so,  or  does  he  also  ascribe  power 
to  his  sufferinga  ?  We  must,  without  doubt,  receive  the  latter  sup- 
position. But  how  is  this  reconcilable  with  the  aJl-sufficiency  of 
Christ's  sufferings  ?  This  difficult  question  we  defer  until  the 
consideration  of  Col.  i.  24.) 

Vers,  14r-16.— After  this  stem  rebuke  the  apostle  checks  himself, 
and  assumes  a  gentler  tone.  He  reminds  his  readers  of  the  peculiar 
position  in  which  they  were  placed  with  regard  to  him,  he  alone 
being  their  spiritual  father,  which  conferred  upon  him  an  undoubted 
right  thus  earnestly  to  admonish  them.  Ver.  14. — 'EvrpiVw,  to 
cause  any  one  to  tum^  the  face  away,  i.  e.,  to  make  ashamed.  On 
the  middle,  see  Luke   xviii,  2.~  On  oi  with   participles,  see  "Wi- 

*  Ttia  words  run  thus:  HaBiip/iaro  iXcyooTO  ol  M  KaBdpaei  lotfioS  Tirh;  ij  nvi;  hrspat 
niaov  thiSpepot  TOTc  Beoif,  they  were  called  KaBup/iatd  who  were  sacrijke^  to  the  goda  wijiwi- 
fying  from  a  pestilence,  or  other  disease. 
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net's  Gr.  §  55.  5. — In  ver.  15,  TraHjp  and  Tro/rfayoiyof  iv  XpiOTu 
relate  to  each  other,  as  (jivrsveiv  and  t^otI^elVj  see  iii.  6.— The  gospel 
is  to  he  considered  the  creative  power,  wherehy  the  new  birth  is  ef- 
fected.— In  ver.  16  the  relation  of  father  confera  a  right  and  title  to 
recjuire  that  they  imitate  him  ;  the  addition  «a6wf  ^yw  Xpiarov  orig- 
inated, no  doubt,  from  such  as  were  gcrupuloua  in  making  even  an 
apostle  require  imitation  of  himself.  It  was  adopted  from  the 
parallel  passage  xi,  1,  and  is,  according  to  the  authority  of  the  MS8., 
here  an  interpolation.  It  is  matter  of  course,  however,  that  Paul's 
command  to  all  to  follow  him  was  to  be  understood,  not  of  himself, 
but  of  Christ  living  in  him.     Gal.  ii.  20.) 

Vers.  17,  18.^ — In  order  to  lead  the  Corinthians  into  the  right 
way,  Paul  adds  that  he  had  sent  Timothy  to  them,  who  was  per- 
fectly aecLuaiated  with  his  manner  of  proceeding  and  his  doctrine 
(Acts  xix.  22);  but  that  the  blindness  and  conceit  of  some  of  those 
in  Corinth  had  led  them  to  imagine  that  he  himself  dared  not  to 
come  to  them.  (Paul  could  as  yet  by  no  means  have  seat  Timothy, 
whom  Erastus  accompanied,  at  the  time  when  he  wrote  this  epistle,  for 
according  to  xvi.  10,  he  was  expecting  his  arrival  there.— The  tskvov 
Hov,  my  son,  refers  to  the  conversion  of  Timothy  by  Paul.  In  2  Tim.  i. 
1,  Paul  calls  him  "  beloved  son  ;"  1  Tim.  i,  1,  "  real  or  own  son." 
The  predicate  maro^  is  not  to  be  translated  "  believ'itig  ;"  the  belief 
of  Timothy  was  matter  of  course,  but  "  faithful"  and  true  in  the  Lord, 
i.  e.,  in  and  through  fellowship  with  him. — 'Avofivijcei  gently  implies 
that  the  Corinthians  could  also  have  easily  known  the  way  of  truth  if 
they  had  faithfully  observed  his  words.  The  «a8wf  Tvavraxov  h  nd<rg 
iKKk^cl^  SiSdoKbi,  as  I  teach  every  where  in  every  church,  alludes 
clearly  to  a  certain  form  of  teaching  which  Paul  observed  in  his 
apostolic  raiuistry,  and  from  which  other  teachers  of  the  church  de- 
parted.— Ver.  18.  The  ^g  fiij  ipxoiievov  bears  the  pregnant  meaning, 
according  to  the  opinion  of  the  puffed-up  Corinthians,  "  as  if  I  dared 
not  come."     See  2  Cor.  x.  10,  11.) 

Vers.  19-21, — Although  he  had  sent  Timothy  beforehand,  he 
only  awaited  a  sign  from  G^Dd  in  order  to  follow  also,  and  then  he 
would  see  whether  a  spiritual  power,  corresponding  to  their  high 
pretensions,  would  be  displayed  by  his  adversaries ;  this  being 
ever  manifest  where  the  ruling  kingdom  of  God  is  really  present. 
Whether  his  appearance  among  them  would  be  marked  by  severity 
or  mildness  depended  upon  the  posture  they  assumed  at  his  coming. 
"When  we  consider  that  the  apostle  wrote  these  words  as  a  poor 
tent-maker,  without  the  slightest  earthly  power  to  lend  force  to  his 
words,  we  can  but  wonder  at  his  boldness.  But  the  consciousness  of 
the  Divine  work  which  he  was  performing,  filled  him  with  heavenly 
majesty,  and  enabled  him  to  overcome  difficulties  that  were  appa- 
rently invincible,     (A^yof  and  Svvoim^  form  an  antithesis,  as  do  //dp- 
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(jiuaif;  and  Syvaftig  in  2  Tim.  iii,  5.  "  Speech"  (Adyo?)  is  here  conceived 
as  the  empty  utterance  of  conceit,  which  has  no  answering  spiritual 
reality. — The  kingdom  of  G-od  implies  here,  as  usually  in  the  lan- 
guage of  Paul,  the  living  fellowship  estahlished  by  the  Saviour, 
which  lives  in  the  soul,  hut  manifests  itself  in  the  essential  character 
of  those  belonging  to  it.  [See  Luke  xvii.  21  ;  Eom,  siv,  17.] — In 
ver.  21,  (jaQdo^  is  a  symbol  of  the  iraidevTinij  ivspyua,  as  Theodoret 
justly  observes.  See  2  Cor.  xiii.  10. — The  £v  in  the  form  iv  pd&Si^ 
lXdb>  is  to  be  explained  by  the  analogy  of  the  Heb.  a. — On  nvevi^a 
TTpavTTjTo^  see  Q-al.  vi.  1,  The  Codd.  A.B.  read  here,  as  in  Gal.  vi,  1, 
Trpad-njTOf ,  which,  however  Lachmann  has  not  adopted  in  the  present 
passage,  as  erroneously  stated  by  Eiickert.) 
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II. 
PART  SECOID 

(y.  1— xi.  1.) 

§  5.  The  Incestuous  Person. 

(t.  1-13.) 

Vers.  1,  2. — With  a  glance  at  the  presmnption  of  some  of  the 
Corinthian  Christians,  Paul  mentions,  for  their  humiliation,  the  fact 
that  a  member  of  their  church  lived  in  ilHcit  intercoui^e  with  his 
Btepmother.  Xlndoubtedly  in  the  most  exalted  and  best  constituted 
community,  an  individual  may  fall  into  gross  error ;  but  then  the 
body  should  decidedly  exhibit  its  displeasure  against  the  offending 
member.  This  vaa  not  the  case  in  Corinth ;  the  general  moral 
sluggishness  displayed  itself  in  the  manner  in  which  this  occurrence 
was  viewed ;  for  they  still  tolerated  the  sinner  in  their  community,  and 
thus  gave  evidence  that  they  were  not  sensible  of  the  enormity  of 
his  offence.  Paul  therefore  justly  reproves  the  church,  not  as  a  num- 
ber of  separate  individuals,  but  as  a  living,  united  body,  in  one  re- 
bukes them  aD,  and  with  the  excommunication  of  the  offender, 
delivers  a  serious  rebuke  to  the  whole  church.  {"OX^g  can  only  mean 
"  altogether,  in  general,"  as  in  vi.  7.  The  general  idea  of  unlawful 
lust,  expressed  here  by  -rropveia,  is  then  characterized  specially  by 
the  Kju  ToiavTTi,  even  such,  as  a  form  of  this  sin,  rare  even  amon"- 
heathens.  Its  emphatic  position  at  the  beginning  of  the  sentence 
is  explained  by  what  precedes.*  Paul  had  said  :  Shall  I  appear 
among  you  as  a  severe  father,  or  in  gentleness  ?  He  continues : 
How  can  1  act  otherwise  than  with  severity,  when  fornication  gener- 
ally prevails  among  you,  and  in  such  a  form  ?  BiQroth's  observation 
upon  this  view,  "  that  the  use  of  language  does  not  sustain  this 
remark,  since  by  invariable  usage  /cat  roiavrT/  implies  nothing  different 
from  that  before-mentioned,  but  merely  gives  a  more  exact  definition 
of  it,"  I  cannot  understand,  as  the  subject  here  is  certainly  the 
same  offence,  only  more  precisely  stated.  Calvin  refers  SXug  to  the 
/  of  the  report ;  but  Euckert  would  connect  it  with  that 

*  To  mark  this  distinctly,  Lachmann  closes  the  paragraph  at  Svvd/ict,  aai  ooimecta  iv. 
Imraediately  with  t.  I. 
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which  precedes,  so  that  SX<^  =  yovv  would  stand  in  the  s^ 
of  eerie  quid&m;  hut  neither  acceptation  is  natural.  The  only  ex- 
planation of  this  difficult  passage,  which,  apart  from  the  above, 
eeems  to  me  philologically  defensible,  is  that  which  interprets  SAwf  as, 
I  briefly  say,  (See  Passow,  in  his  Lex.  on  this  word.)  Then  the  con- 
nexion would  run  thus  :  Shall  I  come  unto  you  with  the  rod,  or  in 
love  P  the  former  wiU,  alas !  be  donhtless  requisite,  or,  I  must,  alas! 
so  interrogate  you,  since,  to  say  iu  brief,  we  hear  of  fornication 
among  you. — The  expression  ^  yvvfi  tov  -rrarpSt;  certainly  indicates 
the  stepmother,  as  as  ntis.  Gen.  xxxvii.  2 ;  Lev.  xvii.  7,  S.—'Ex^'-^, 
like  habere  [Suet.  Aug.  c.  63,  Cie.  ad  div.  ix.  26],  denotes  euphe- 
mistically sexual  intercourse. — In  ver.  2  TTsvdslv  is  opposed  to  4>vai- 
ova6ai,  as  expressing  that  pain  of  repentance  which  of  necessity 
excludes  presumption.  The  sincere  behever  not  only  exercises  a 
painful  repentance  for  his  own  sins,  but  in  brotherly  sympathy  also 
for  those  of  others.  The  spirit  of  Christ  expands  restricted  indi- 
vidual feeling  and  consciousness  over  a  wider  circle. — For  dp6^  in 
fieoov,  the  text.  reo.  has  ^|apfi§,  but  the  Oodd.  decidedly  favour  the 
simple.  The  i^apdy  is  possibly  taken  from  ver.  13.  The  phrase 
atpsiv  Ik  [leaov  can  here  only  signify  exclusion  from  ecclesiastical 
communion.  -  The  form  means  properly  "put  away,  i.  c,  kill,"  but 
exclusion  is  to  be  understood  as  a  spiritual  death  [see  Lev.  xviii.  29, 
sx.  11 ;  Deut.  xvii.  7,  12,  xix.  15,  xxi.  21]  as  lopping  off  a  member 
from  the  body  of  Christ.  The  expression  has  its  origin  without  doubt 
in  the  above  cited  passages  of  the  Pentateuch,  in  which  the  crime 
here  specified  is  under  the  formula  tfo!:  itE?  "^"^as  punished  with 
death.  The  temporal  extirpation  is  conceived  by  the  apostle  in  a 
spiritual  sense.     See  particulars  at  ver,  5.) 

Vers.  3,  4. — With  this  indifference  and  deadness  of  the  present 
Corinthians,  Paul  contrasts  his  spiritual  participation  in  the  occur- 
reuces  of  their  church,  although  physically  absent,  and,  on  this 
occasion,  his  stern  moral  indignation  towards  the  offender,  an  indig- 
nation which  had  led  him  immediately  to  pronounce  a  definite 
judgment,  which  they  were  yet  to  expect.  By  thus  putting  the  case, 
the  apostle  aroused  the  idea  in  his  readers  that  they,  it  was  true, 
stood  in  external  proximity  to  each  other,  but  were  in  truth  more 
widely  sundered  than  the  locally  distant,  but  spiritually  present 
apostle.  Lachmann  omits  the  first  C)g  before  dni^,  and  it  certainly 
appears  out  of  place,  besides  which  it  is  wanting  in  A.B,C.D.  and  in 
several  other  authorities.— Swpa  and  -nveviia  stand  here  as  in  Kom, 
viii.  10,  13,  and  Eph.  iv.  4,  merely  as  designating  the  material  and 
the  spiritual. — The  kek/jiko,  I  have  judged,  does  not  imply  that  the 
apostle  wishes  his  opinion  to  be  considered  m  a  command,  for  that 
is  contradicted  by  the  succeeding  awaxOevTbiv  ^fiSiv,  but  the  expres- 
eion  is  to  be  understood  thus :  "  I  have  already  mentally  determined, 
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I  have  not  for  one  moment  wavered  in  the  decision."— In  ver.  3  the 
owrwj  th^^s,  may  imply  that  the  act  was  accompanied  by  aggravating 
circumstances  ;  but  is  most  simply  referred  to  the  fact  that  the  man 
had  committed  the  incest  as  a  member  of  a  Christian  body.  It  thus 
means,  "  under  these,  circumstances."— The  Iv  np  ovofian  k.  t.  X.,  is 
to  be  connected  vrith  awaxOivTwv  k.  t.  X.,  but  on  the  contrary,  avv 
T^  Sitvd}isi  K.  T.  X.  with  Tzapadovvai.  The  mention  of  power  agrees 
better  with  the  declaration  of  the  sentence,  to  wiicli  it  gives  im- 
preesiveness ;  tho  mention  of  the  name  accords  better  with  their 
assembling,  and  as  indicative  of  the  spirit  in  which  those  assembled 
are,  or  should  be.  The  words  have  an  evident  reference  to  Matth, 
xviiL  20,  "  Where  two  or  three  are  gathered  together  in  my  name, 
there  am  I  in  the  midst  of  them."  But  Paul  speaks  of  this  assem- 
bly, at  which  he  professes  to  be  present  in  spirit,  in  order  to  indicate 
to  them  in  a  delicate  manner  how  they  should  conduct  themselves 
in  the  matter ;  in  the  name,  i.  e.,  in  the  mind  and  spirit  of  Christ, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  in  olaedience  to  his  command  [Matth.  xviii. 
18 ;  John  xx,  23],  they  should  assemble  themselves  together  and 
remove  the  offender.  Finally,  this  passage  belongs  to  those  in  the 
Kew  Testament  which  point  to  a  democratic  equality  among  all  the 
members  of  the  church ;  for  it  is  of  course  improbable  that  the 
avvaxOevTwv  i^v,  you  being  gathered  together,  refers  only  to  pres- 
byters and  rulers  of  the  church. 

Ver.  5.- — ■Here  follows  then  what  may  be  deemed  an  interpreta- 
tion of  the  expression  in  ver.  2,  aipeiv  lie  fieaov.  Paul  desires  that 
they  "  deliver  over  to  Satan"  (napadovvat  rai  aaravf)  the  sinner,  and 
that  "  for  the  destruction  of  the  flesh  that  the  spirit  may  be  saved" 
(slg  SXsdpov  T^f  (TOfjKOf,  iva  to  -nvevfia  aud^).  It  is  of  course  to  be  un- 
derstood that  all  interpretations  are  condemned  in  advance  which 
deny  the  real  existence  of  Satan,*  this  being  acknowledged  by  Paul 
and  aU  the  writers  of  the  New  Testament.  A  mere  form  of  excom- 
munication cannot  therefore  be  found  in  napaSovvai  t&)  aarava.-f  But 
the  form  may  certainly  indicate  exclusion  from  church  fellowship,  in  so 
far  as  it  may  signify  a  real  separation  from  the  blessed  communion  of 
light,  and  a  surrendering  to  the  unholy  principle  of  darkness.  Christ 
exercises  a  twofold  power  :  first  in  attracting  congenia!,  secondly  in 
repelling  ahen,  spirits.  But  the  addition  el^  SXedpov  Tjjf  i^apKog,  tiia  to 
nvEvtia  o<.)8y,/or  the  destruction,  etc.,  renders  necessary  a  closer  defi- 
nition of  the  form  Trapadowoi  t^  aaTav^ ;  since  but  for  that  clause,  we 
might  easily  refer  this  to  the  total  destruction  of  the  man,  even  to 

*  So  Grafe  in  tbree  Eonigabarg  Jestprogramme  of  lT99,  1800,  and  1806.  By  Satan 
he  Hcderstauda  a  human  acoiKer  before  the  tribunal 

f  A  reference  to  the  three  desoriptious  of  Jewish  ezcommuiiication  1311)  (for  thirty 
^yfi).  Dnn(fi>r  ninety  days),  and«pMB{for  ever),  lends  no  aid  in  interpreting  thepas- 
B»ge. 
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the  nvevfta.  SucK  is  not  Paul's  deeirej  but  rather  that  by  delivering  the 
flesh  a  prey  to  Satan,  the  spirit  may  be  saved.  As  the  salvation  is 
transferred  to  the  final  day  of  decision,  the  destruction  must  be  consid- 
ered as  temporal  ruin,  and  spirit,  as  contrasted  with  flesh,  can  denote 
only  the  true  internal  man,  the  ^ctu  avBpwnoq,  in  opposition  to  the  tffw 
avdpwnn^.  [See  Eom.  vii.  22.]  Yet  triipl  must  not  be  restricted  to 
mere  bodily  suflerings  and  diseases  ;  loss  of  ■worldly  goods  and  rela- 
tions, and  all  external  sorrows,  are  to  be  included,  as  well  as  more 
especially  the  painful  ijonaciousness  of  being  cast  out  of  the  com- 
munity of  faith  and  love,  and  the  earnest  desire  of  being  again 
accepted.  The  really  difficult  (Question  is  now  this  :  hov}  can  PavX 
require  any  one  to  ie  given  over  to  Satan  for  the  destruction  of  the 
fiesk,  that  the  soul  may  thereby  be  saved,  as  this  does  not  seem  to  de- 
pend upon  the  excommunicating  church,  hut  upon  the  person  excom- 
municated and  Satan  ?  If  the  person  excluded  does  not  obey  the 
admonition,  he  may  be  ruined  in  soul,  and  what  is  to  restrict 
Satan  to  attacking  only  his  body,  and  not  his  soul  likewise  ?  The 
former  of  these  two  points  is,  however,  not  so  difficult,  for  mani- 
festly the  Iva  TO  m/EVfia  au>0^  implies  not  that  he  must  be  saved, 
but  only  that  he  may,  in  fact  that  the  possibility  of  salvation 
may  be  still  left  to  bim.  But  then,  indeed,  the  difficulty  of  the 
second  is  all  the  greater,  for  the  context  manifestly  demands  the 
supposition  that  the  act  of  exclusion  facilitaies  the  saving  of  the 
soul,  The  sinner  is  to  be  given  over  to  Satan  for  the  destruction  of 
the  flesh,  that  thereby,  where  it  is  possible,  his  soul  may  be  saved, 
which  otherwise  were  certainly  lost.  But  it  would  seem  that  the 
delivering  to  Satan,  would  in  all  respects  add  to  the  di£iculty  of  sal- 
vation,'* first,  by  withdrawing  the  means  of  grace  found  in  the 
church,  and  the  power  of  the  Holy  Spirit ;  and  then  by  enhancing 
the  temptations  proceeding  from  the  element  of  darkness,  to  which 
he  was  already  sufficiently  exposed  within  the  protecting  hmits  of 
the  church.  If  ■napaSovvat  r&  aarav^  stood  alone,  we  should  be 
obliged  to  suppose,  as  already  observed,  that  the  ofl'ender  was  to  be 
entirely  given  up,  as  one  that  had  sinned  against  the  Holy  Q-bost ; 
but  by  the  addition,  the  punishment  rather  appears  the  means  of 
Balva.tion,  for  which  reason  Paul  in  2  Oor.  ii.  6,  himself  proposes  his 
re-admission,  as  the  sinner  had  repented.  In  the  parallel  passage,  1 
Tim,  i,  20,  it  is  said,  "  Whom  I  have  delivered  over  to  Satan  that 
they  may  learn  not  to  blaspheme"  (ofjq  napeSuKa  rw  aaravS,,  tva  wai- 
6vvOS>ai  jkri  filaafpTnietv.)  Thus  here  also  the  dehvering  over  to  Satan 
has  a  disciplinary  aim.  But  how  is  it  intended  that  the  power  of 
Satan  shall  be  limited  to'  the  flesh  ?     We  may  say  that  since  the 

*  Tertullian  and  Ambroae  espl^in  aapKd^  o^edpo^  to  aigaify  everlaating  damnation, 
and  refer  the  saving  of  the  nvcH/ia  to  the  ofturcS,  which  is  to  be  saved  by  excluding  evil. 
(Krt  de  Fudic.  c  13.) 
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Lord  listens  to  the  prayer  of  them  that  fear  him,  he  is  to  be  en- 
treated to  restrain  the  power  of  Satan,  as  in  Job'a  case  (chap,  i,), 
and  the  fulfilment  of  the  prayer  is  presupposed.  So  G-rotius.  Or 
we  may  suppose  that  the  apostle  ascribes  to  the  church  itself  the 
power  of  limiting  that  of  Satan,  because  God  dwells  and  works  in 
it.  I  believe  that  the  apostolic  representation  tends  to  the  latter 
view."^  Were  mere  ordinary  prayer  here  spoken  of,  it  would  have 
been  differently  expressed.  Paul  evidently  expresses  the  conscious- 
ness of  the  power  to  hind  and  loose  ;  sin,  however,  may  be  entirely 
or  partially  retained.  With  Ananias  and  Sapphira  it  was  entirely 
(Acts  v.),  with  this  Corinthian  sinner  partially  retained.  Jinally,  it 
follows  of  coursQ  that  with  this  resolution  of  the  church  to  deliver 
him  over  to  the  power  of  Satan,t  to  the  destruction  of  the  flesh 
(under  which  also  all  the  sufferings  of  the  V"^  are  to  be  reckoned), 
but  to  the  saving  of  the  sOul,  continual  prayer  was  made  by  the 
church  for  the  offender,  and  tbus  his  spiritual  connexion  with  the 
church  would  be  maintained,  and  he  could  be  brought  back  into  the 
way  of  salvation.  (Chiysostom  discriminates  between  napadoijvai 
and  sKdoi/vaij  tbe  latter  signifying  a  perfect  giving  up,  while  the  for- 
mer retains  the  hope  of  his  restoration,  Paul  chose  the  words,  he 
says  :  dvoiyuv  abrSi  r^f  \ieTavoia^  rof  Svpaf  xai  &OKEp  ffowlayoy&j  r&v 
roiovTov  nofadidovg,  opening  to  Mm  the  door  of  repentance^  and  de- 
livering such  an  one  as  to  a  discipliner.  In  the  hand  of  God,  even 
Satan  is  made  an  instructor  for  believers. 

Vers.  6-8.  J- — Under  such  circumstances  of  the  Corinthian  church, 
continued  the  apostle,  their  glorying  (in  their  wisdom  and  spiritual 
gifts)  seemed  singular,  It  is  evident  that  Paul  meant  properly  to 
say  that  this  occurrence,  and  their  behaviour  on  the  occasion,  proved 
how  much  true  spiritual  life  was  wanting,  how  pollution  had  actu- 
ally resulted  among  them.  He  however  forbearingly  states  only 
that  it  might  result.  The  whole  admonition  is  clothed  in  symbolic 
language,  based  upon  the  typical  signification  of  the  Passover,  and  of 
the  Old  Testament  ordinances  respecting  it.  The  leaven  is  to  be 
understood  as  the  image  of  sin  ;  and  in  the  command  to  purify  the 
house  from  it,  at  the  dawning  of  the  Passover  (Ex.  xiii.  3-7),  is  im- 

*  Chrjsostom,  Ai^iiStine,  Lightfbot,  Vitringa,  "Wol^  and  others,  have  already  ei- 
presaed  the  aame  opinion.  Only  that  they  erroneously  conceive  this  to  be  an  eapeoial 
Ollarisnia,  while  it  rather  arose  only  from  the  Divine  Spirit  filling  the  oJmroh.  The  same 
were  just  as  posslWe  in  the  present  day,  if  the  spirit  tliat  ioilueiioes  the  church  possessed 
the  iateusily  which  manifested  ilself  iu  the  apostolic  times. 

\  Billroth  ailopts  Grotius'  explanation  of  the  passage,  but  treats  the  whole  aa  a  Jew- 
ish reprefientation.  He  says,  "  It  is  presupposed  of  Satan  that  he  desired  to  inflict  pain 
npon  him;"  this  presumption  he  appears  disposed  to  regard  as  false.  But  oa  in  Christ  is 
necessarily  salvation,  out  of  him  is  destruction,  and  indeed  of  the  wiAoteman,  if  the  powers 
of  darkness  are  not  expressly  conflnad  to  the  lower  province  of  the  (T<y)f. 

J  Tliat  the  words  &ri  yiiKpii  it.  r,  X.  oaii  be  read  as  an  iambic  trimetor,  is  only  to  be 
considered  accidental.    (See  Winer's  Gr.  p.  662),  [but  omitted  in  the  6th  ed,] — [K, 
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plied  the  moral  commaiidment  to  walk  purely  and  inoffensively. 
Tlie  image,  finally,  is  not  maintained  with  entire  consistency,  as 
often  happens  with  the  apostle,  e.  g.,  2  Cor.  iii.  7,  seg.  In  ver.  7 
the  image  is  so  applied  that  the  Corinthians  collectively  constitute 
the  i>vpaij,a,  vsovj  from  which  all  leaven  is  to  be  hanished  ;  in  ver.  8, 
on  the  contrary,  they  are  represented  as  keeping  the  festival,  but 
tasting  no  leaven.  These,  however,  are  free  variations  in  the  appli- 
cation of  the  figure,which  by  no  means  impair  the  principal  thought. 
The  fundamental  principles  of  the  apostle  regarding  the  Old  Tes- 
tament, as  well  as  the  clause  icdl  yap  rb  Trdi^x"'  ^/"'i'"  v-nlp  7)fiwv  irvBi], 
XpioTdg^/or  ourpassover  was  sacrificed  for  ws,,viz.,  Ohrtst,  abundantly 
demonstrate  that  the  apostle  does  not  intend  merely  aa  accidental 
use  of  the  Old  Testament,  but  an  eccplanaiion  harmonizing  with  hia 
own  opinion.  The  words  cLuoted  show  clearly  that  Paul  conceives 
the  entire  idea  of  the  Paschal  feast,  in  its  higher  import  and  relations. 
Christians  likewise  have  their  paschal  lamb  {to  ndaxa  =  nca,  signi- 
fies the  paschal  lamb,  and  Passover,  sec  Matth.  xxvi.  17),  which 
they  partake  in  the  holy  supper ;  they  also  avoid  the  leaven  (ain), 
bearing  themselves  as  true  dfi;/ioi,  and  walking  in  purity  and  truth. 
It  ia  possible  that  this  passage  originated  in  the  design  to  exhibit  to 
the  followers  of  Peter  that  the  Christians  possessed  the  essentials  of 
the  old  covenant,  though  without  the  Jewish  form.  It  is  also  possi- 
ble that  ^e  period  of  the  Easter  festival  gave  occasion  to  the  apos- 
tle to  make  use  of  this  explanation.  But  we  are  not  to  deduce  from 
the  words  aofftic;  icre  d^vfioi^  as  ye  are  unleavened,  any  meaning  like 
the  following  :  "  As  ye  even  now  abstain  from  leavened  bread,  by 
reason  of  the  feast  of  the  Passover  ;"  for  it  is  not  probable  that  in 
the  churches  as  founded  by  Paul  the  Jewish  form  of  celebration 
would  find  place.  The  words  can  only  be  translated  :  "As  ye,  then, 
are  destined  to  keep  yourselves  free  from  the  leaven  of  sin."  (Gro- 
tius  defends  the  other  acceptation  of  d^vfioc,  and  compares  amrof, 
aoivog.)  Nor  can  the  passage  be  employed  as  a  stringent  proof  that 
already  an  annual  Passover  or  Easter  festival  was  celebrated ;  for 
the  typical  representation  of  Paul  accords  rather  with  the  exhorta- 
tion to  keep  in  the  gospel  a  perpetual  Passover.  But  it  is  highly 
probable  that,  from  an  early  period,  the  weekly  celebration  on  Friday 
and  Sunday  Trdtrxa  cravpdiaiiiov  and  dvaardmiiov^  was  marked  at  the 
time  of  the  Jewish  Passover  by  increased  solemnity,  and  therein  was 
virtually  expressed  the  idea  of  the  festival.  (In  ver.  6,  ^vpafia, 
lump,  is  the  church,  ^^inj,  leaven,  the  member  that  can  infect  it. 
See  on  Matth,  xiii.  33,  where  the  leaven  is  employed  in  a  good  sense, 
— In  ver.  7,  the  word  emaBdgare  refers  to  the  custom  amfeng  the 
Jews  of  thoroughly  cleansing  their  dwellings,  that  no  leaven  may 
remain  ;  an  image  of  moral  strictness  and  fidelity  in  purifying  from 
*  SeeSuieeri  Thoaa.  s,  v.  •niiax^  page  621. 
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sin.  The  terms  new  and  old  refer  to  the  new  and  old  coi'enant. 
The  iirep  ^nMv  has  very  considerable  authorities  against  it,  for  which 
reason  Lachmann  has  not  retained  it.  When  we,  however,  con- 
sider how  easily  the  preceding  rjii&v  might  lead  to  its  omission,  and 
how  little  motive  existed  for  the  addition,  it  still  appears  to  be 
genuine.  For  kTv6Ti  the  text.  rec.  has  i9v6}j.  As  this  is  the  more 
unusual  form,  it  is  a  question  whether  it  be  not  preferable.— In  ver. 
8,  hprd^Eiv  contains  the'  idea  of  eonsecratod,and  especially  conse- 
crated to  GoSL.—Kaxia  appears  to  correspond  to  elkiKpivda,  and 
■nowjpia  to  dXjjOeta  :  the  two  former  words  point  to  the  negative,  the 
latter  to  the  positive  element  of  good  and  evil.) 

Vers,  9-11,' — -The  apostle  now  at  once  corrects  a  misunderstand- 
ing of  the  Corinthians,  with  reference  to  a  passage  iu  his  earlier 
letter,  which  is  lost.  The  warning  which  it  contained  to  avoid 
association  with  dissolute  persons  and  gross  sinners,  they  had  applied 
to  all  men,  instead  of  restricting  its  reference,  as  Paul  intended,  to 
those  who  gave  themselves  out  as  believers.  Probably  this  was 
done  by  Paul's  adversaries,  in  order  to  represent  his  commands  as 
impracticable,  (^wavafiiywodai  is  found  again  in  the  Ifew  Testa- 
ment in  2  Thess,  iii.  14  In  the  LXX.  it  stands  for  hV^tp,,  e.  (jr., 
Hos.  vii.  8,  "  to  have  fellowship,  intercourse,"  is  accustomed  always 
to  produce  a  commiinication  of  spiritual  properties,  on  one  side  or  the 
other.— In  ver,  10,  I  understand  the  icdi  ov  ndvrug,  as  does  Winer 
(G-r.  §  61, 4,)  thus :  "  And  indeed  [as  is  obvious]  I  do  not  mean 
that  ye  should  altogether  avoid  intercourse  with  the  carnal  of  this 
world."  Billroth  interprets  it,  "  not,  assuredly,  with  the  fornicators 
of  this  world,  but  only  not  with  licentious  members  of  the  church," 
which  appears  to  me  somewhat  difficult ;  ■n-ayrur,  according  to  this, 
must  be  enclosed  in  commas,  and  mean  "as  is  self-evident."  True, 
this  is  included  in  the  idea,  yet  scarcely  in  the  single  expression 
Travrwf, — Kd:7fio?  ourof,  according  to  the  analogy  of  ali>v  uniroq,  is 
strictly  pleonastic  ;  ndaitog  alone  were  sufScient,  but  as  subsequently 
aoajiog  is  employed  in  another  signification  =  olKoviiivt},  Paul,  to 
distinguish  them,  adds  ovto^. — For  dtpsiXsre  Lachmann  reads  bxpsikEre. 
The  sense  allows  either  ;  ye  must  go  out  of  the  world,  or,  ye  must 
have  gone  out  from  it.  Critical  authorities,  however,  incline  to 
6(pdXeTe. — In  ver.  11  vwi  does  not  refer  to  time,  in  contradistinc- 
tion to  ver,  9,  but  it  indicates  the  inference  "rather*^  have  I  writ- 
ten to  you."  See  vii.  14,  xii.  8,  xv.  20. — -The  words  which  follow 
are  not  to  be  regarded  as  a  citation  from  the  earlier  epistle  ;  they 
only  state  more  precisely  the  import  of  its  language,  'Ovoiia^Siisvog 
I  here  "  calls  himself  only,  without  being  so  i"  ToiovTog  is 
i  to  be  understood  reprovingly. — MijSe  awtadleiVj  not  even  to 

*  More  exaotly  esplaineii  "  bnt  (now  — )  aa  the  case  atands,  in  &ct"    See  note  on 
Rom.  iii.  21.— [K. 
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eat  with,  which  connects  itself  somewhat  irregularly  with  the  pre- 
ceding, heightens  the  ^)j  awavc^iyvvadai,  not  to  assoctaie  with  ;  it 
indicates  the  entire  renunciation  of  femiliar  intercourse.  [See  Matth. 
sviii  18.]  The  severe  ecclesiaBtical  penance  of  the  ancient  church 
ia  here  defined  by  the  apostle  himself,*  and  we  can  only  regard  ifc  as 
a  sign  of  the  church's  decline  that  this  command  now  not  only  is 
not  carried  out,  but  cannot  he. 

Vers,  12,  13.~That  Paul  was  not  alluding  to  those  without 
the  church,  he  proves  finally  from  his  own  position,  and  that  of  all 
Christians  with  respect  to  them.  In  the  entire  divereity  of  their 
spheres  of  life,  the  Christians  had  only  to  judge  themselves,  not 
others,  and  could  thence  only  exclude  the  profligate  from  thek 
community.  (The  passage  vi.  2  by  no  means  contradicts  the 
assertion  that  Gfod  alone  judgeth  them  that  are  without  the  church, 
for  the  latter  is  spoken  of  judgment  in  this  life,  in  the  former  pas- 
sage of  the  last  judgment,  which  the  Lord  will  accomplish  in  and 
through  his  saints.  In  ver.  12,  koI  is  probably  an  erroneous  addi- 
tion ;  it  is  wanting  in  A.B.C.r.G.  ;  Lachmann  aJso  omits  it ;  but 
on  .the  other  hand,  k(,ivsI  is  decidedly  preferable  to  the  usual 
Kpivet.  It  is  best  to  point  it  with  Lachmann  thus  :  o^xi  rovg  Sau 
■f)fiei^  Kptvere,  rovg  <JJ  t'|u  6  Qebg  icpivsi  ;^0a  ol  eIw  and  ol  eVw  see  Col. 
iv.  5  ;  1  Thoss.  iv.  12  ;  the  representations  in  which  are  based  upon 
the  idea  that  the  church  encloses  the  faithful  like  a  temple,  within 
whose  hallowed  precincts  strangers  may  not  set  a  foot. — For  i^d^ars 
is  found  iiapeiTE,  i^aipsire,  i^aipere,  iidpsre.  But  only  the  first  two 
forms  can,  from  critical  considerations,  and  with  respect  to  ver.  2 
come  under  notice.  Of  these  i^apelre  is  the  usual  text,  while  i^dparl 
has  the  authority  of  the  codices  A.B.C.D.F.G.,  and  others,  in  its  fa- 
vour, and  therefore  doubtless  deserves  the  prefei-ence. — The  conjec- 
ture of  n6pi>ov  for  iroi^pdv  is  very  plausible,  because  the  appellation 
6  TTovjjp^f  commonly  designates  the  devil  But  the  supposition  ia 
unsupported'  by  critical  authority.) 


§  6,  Law-suits, 

(VI.  1-20.) 

Ver.  1.— The  mention  just  made  of  the  judging  of  unbelievers 
leads  the  apostle  to  speak  of  another  unbecoming  custom  of  the 
Corinthian  Christians  which  required  reproof;  they  appealed  for 
the  adjustment  of  their  differences  to  the  heathen  authorities.  This 
is  severely  condemned  by  the  apostle.     The  Christians  were  not  to 

*  Theodoret  says  in  this  place :  d  61  «oivijr  rpo^ij;  rdc  roiovrot^  oi  Sel  Komovclv  ^izoo 
yc  livnrcKiK  t$  Kai  Oeio;,  And  if  me  should  not  commune  viith  such  persoiis  in  comiaoa 
meals,  much  less  in  IMt  whidh  is  mysticol  and  JHvine,  i.  e.,  the  holy  Supper. 
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erect  themselves  iato  judges  over  the  heathen,  but  it  was  yet  mora. 
inconBiatent  that  they,  who  were  one  day  to  judge  the  world  with 
Christ,  should  set  the  heathen  as  judges  over  themselves.*^  This 
discEseion,  like  several  others  of  the  apostle  in  this  epistle,  is  pecu- 
liarly adapted  to  moderate  exaggerated  ideas  respecting  the  moral 
condition  of  the  apostolic  chm-ches.  Although  so  short  a  period 
had  intervened  since  the  Christian  church  had  sprung  into  life  in 
Jerusalem  on  the  day  of  Pentecost,  where  the  believers  were  of  one 
heart  and  one  soul,  neither  said  any,  of  his  possessions,  that  they 
were  Lis  own  (Acta  iv.  32),  the  power  of  the  Spirit  filling  the  church 
had  lost  BO  much  in  intensity,  that  in  Corinth  they  openly  disputed 
before  heathen  rulers  on  questions  of  property  (ver,  7).  And  yet  in 
this  church  the  Charismata  prevailed  so  powerfully  !  But  so  much 
the  bolder  appears  the  faith  of  Paul,  who,  in  a  community  where  so 
much  was  wanting,  could  nevertheless  distinguish  the  germ  of  the 
aew  creation,  which  was  destined  to  renovate  the  world. — Finally, 
we  are  doubtless  to  suppose  that  this  practice  of  the  Corinthians,  so 
Oiuch  condemned  by  the  apostle,  of  bringing  their  differences  before 
heathen  judges,  instead  of  Christian  arbitrators,  was  occasioned  by 
their  internal  dissensions.  Love  and  confidence  had  vanished.  But 
this  again  is  censured  by  the  apostle  (ver.  7);  no  such  disputes  among 
Christians  should  exist.  {Xl^ayjia  is  here  lawsuit,  elsewhere,  K6yog, 
causa. — On  ifi,  coram,  see  Mark  xiii.  9  ;  Acts  xxiii.  30,  xxiv.  19. — 
For  d6inMv  in  ver.  6,  stands  diriaruv.  The  expression  is  not  intended 
to  attach  individual  blame  to  heathen  rulers,  as  being  intentionally 
imjust,  but  only  to  mark  their  general  character,  the  absence  of 
Christian  righteousness,  precisely  as  the  designation  dyioi  indicates 
nothing  individual  among  the  Christians.     See  on  Kom.  i.  7.) 

Vers,  2,  3. — The  argument  for  the  unlawfulness  of  such  proceed- 
ings is  based  by  Paul  on  the  higher  destiny  of  believers  to  judge 
the  world,  nay  angels  :  in  the  consciousness  of  this,  they  should  as- 
suredly be  competent  to  adjust  inferior  differences.  The  form  ^  ov« 
oldaTS,  or  Icnow  ye  not,  and  the  oin  olSaTE  of  ver.  3,  shew  that  the 
apostle  supposes  the  Corinthians  already  ac(juainted  with  their  lofty 
calling  ;  the  words  may  be  rendered,  ye  know  certainly  right  well  ! 
As  respects  this  judging  by  believers,  we  have  no  foundation  for  re- 
ceiving Kgivuv  simply  for  KoraK^iveiv.  As  in  Speaking  of  angels, 
good  as  well  as  badf  must  be  included,  the  Kfoftof  likewise,  although 


*  In  consaquence  of  these  apoatolic  injunctions,  it  happened  fliat  the  bishops  ol 
a  jurisdiction.  (See  Kuseb.  vita  CoiiBt.  iv.  27.)  How  this  was  exercised  by  wortliy 
Ijishops  is  BhBWQ  by  Ihe  exampla  of  Ambrose  (August,  conf.  -n.  3).  But  the  right  of  ju- 
tiEdiction  waa,  from  an  eariy  period,  restrioted  to  civil  causes ;  criminal  cases  were  referred 
to  ordinary  tribunals,  as  is  proved  by  the  Rescript  of  Arcaditia  and  Honoriua  in  the  Cod. 
Justin,  lib.  1,  tit.  iv.  les  1. 

\  Bad  angels  likewise  are  called  only  dyyc'Aoi,  although  seldom,  aa  io  2  Peter  iL  i; 
Rev.  is.  15.    Also  in  1  ppr.  iv.  0,,thB  espres^on  implieo  good  and  bad  angela. 
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[  to  the  drarch  as  the  actual  dwelling-place  of  the  saints, 
contains  not  only  those  who  are  eternally  condemned,  hut  also  such 
as,  not  having  yet  received  the  Spirit  of  Christ,  live,  nevertheless,  in  a 
condition  relatively  faithful  (See  on  Matth.  xxv.  31,  37  ;  Horn.  ii. 
1.)  However  this  idea,  in  its  simple  form,  as  propounded  hy  the 
apostle,  appears  doubtful  to  most  interpreters.  They  consider  that 
it  would  elevate  Christians  too  highly  to  make  them  judges  over 
the  world  of  men  and  angels  ;  ae,  on  the  other  side,  the  scriptural 
doctrine  of  sin  appears  to  many  to  degrade  man  too  low.  But  pre- 
cisely in  this  lies  the  sublimity  of  scripture  doctrine,  that  alike  in 
height  and  depth  it  passes  far  beyond  the  narrow  limits  of  human 
vision.  Let  us  consider  this  idea  more  closely  in  connexion  with 
the  Scripture  doctrines  generally.  As  the  future  is  employed 
upon  both  occasions  (fpivotJOT,  ic^ivovnev),  there  can  be  no  reference 
to  a  present  function  of  believers  ;  the  intermediate  present  (uplvErai) 
is  determined  by  the  futures.  In  the  ^ftS^a  Kpiffew?  the  universal 
judgment  of  the  world  is  of  course  to  be  understood  as  the  future 
judgment,  and  this  is  commonly  ascribed  to  Christ  (see  on  Acts 
xvii.  31  ;  Rom.  ii.  16),  but  agrees  perfectly  with  the  sentiment  of  our 
passage,  inasmuch  as  behevers  do  not  judge  men  and  angels  without 
Christ,  but  wUh  him,  indeed  he  in  them,  Ibr  the  judging  power  of 
the  faithful  is  Christ  in  us.  They  come  not  into  judgment,  because 
whoever  believes  in  him  is  judged  already  (John  iii.  18),  and  the 
Lord  himself  says,  agreeably  to  this  unity  of  Christ  with  his  faith- 
ful :  In  the  regeneration,  when  the  Son  of  Man  shall  sit  on  the 
throne  of  his  glory,  ye  also  shall  sit  upon  twelve  thrones  judging 
the  twelve  tribes  of  Israel.  (See  on  Matth.  xix.  28  ;  Luke  xxii. 
30.)  But  what  Christ  here  promises  to  the  twelve,  as  repre- 
sentatives of  the  church,  he  promises  in  another  passage  to  all  be- 
lievers (see  on  John  xvii.  22).  All  the  prerogatives  of  Christ  belong 
also  to  the  church,  which  itself  is,  and  is  called  the  true  Christ. 
(See  on  1  Cor.  xii.  12.)  It  must  be  allowed  that  this  vast  thought, 
which  indeed  elevates  man  to  a  dizzy  height,  becomes  whoUy  inad- 
missible as  applied  to  every  member  of  the  external  church.  But 
in  the  apostolic  times  the  visible  church  corresponded  better  with 
its  ideal  than  at  present  ;  Paul  could  therefore  make  the  statement 
entirely  objectively,  without  marking  the  difference  between /brwi 
and  essence.  But  the  Saviour  himself  (Matth.  xiii.  47)  finds  both 
good  and  bad  fish  m  the  net  of  the  kingdom  of  God,  and  the  evi- 
dence of  our  senses  informs  us  that  in  the  visible  chmch  itself,  a 
K^ff/iof  exists,  even  unto  the  present  day ;  nay,  that  in  the  true 
members  of  the  spiritual  church,  in  those  born  again  of  water  and 
Spirit,  there  lives  still  in  their  old  man  the  principle  of  the  kixjiio^j 
which,  however,  they  unceasingly  judge.  The  assertion,  therefore, 
that  the  saints  shall  judge  the  world  of  men  and  angels,  can  apply 
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ia  its  full  force  only  to  the  spirits  of  the  perfected  righteous  (Heb. 
yii.  23),  i.  6.,  to  the  memhera  of  the  invisible  churcb  in  their  perfect 
state.  In  these  humanity  attains  its  true  ideal,  and  to  them  ap- 
plies, in  its  fullest  sense,  Ps.  viii,  7  (according  to  the  explanation 
in  Heb.  ii.  6,  seq.),  "thou  hast  put  all  things  under  his  feet." 
Angela  themselves  stand  lower  in  the  order  of  being  than  those 
in  whose  hearts  Christ  is  formed.  (See  further  on  Heb.  i.  14, 
xii.  23.)  The  only  tolerable  means  of  escaping,  in  the  interpre- 
tation of  our  passage,  the  thought  from  which  many  revolt,  that 
behevera  shall  judge  with  Christ,  is,  with  Chrysostom  and  Theo- 
doret,  to  lay  stress  on  the  "  in  you"  (^  v  v/dv  npiverai).  This  prep- 
osition would  seem  to  indicate  (as  also  Billroth  holds)  that  in  its 
true  character^  (from  which  Billroth  distinguishes  the  mere  form 
of  representation,  based  on  the  false  Jewish  conception)  the  judg- 
ment by  the  believers  is  simply  the  influence  of  the  principle  of 
spiritual  Ufe  in  them  upon  the  world,  and  upon  angels,  according  to 
the  analogy  in  Matth.  xii.  42,  where  it  says  ;  (iaaiXiaoa  vorov  dvaa^ 
r^asTiu  Kol  Karanpivsi  rijv  ytvedi'  ravrijv,  nai  a.v6pE^  HivsvItui.  dvaar^- 
rrovrai  Koi  KaranptvovaL  t^t  yeveav  Tavnpij  "  The  queen  of  the  south 
shall  arise,"  etc.  But  Billroth  is  sufficiently  unprejudiced  to  allow 
that  this  negative  kind  of  judgment  does  not  agree  with  the  course 
of  the  argument,  as  Eaphehus  has  already  ably  proved.  The  capabil- 
ity of  judging  positively  in  inferior  matters,  would  8,eem  to  be  argued 
&om  their  capacity  for  higher  judgment ;  the  latter  must  therefore, 
according  to  Paul's  views,  have  been  necessariiy  positive.  But  it  is 
impossible  to  consider  this  as  belonging  merely  to  the/orm  of  repre- 
sentation, we  must  rather  regard  it  as  expressing  the  essential  nature 
of  the  judgment.  If  we  but  maintain  the  real  communication  of 
the  Divine  nature  to  believers  (2  Pet.  i.  4),  we  cannot  hesitate  in 
conceiving  them  as  rulers  and  judges  with  Christ  (Matth.  xxv.  40) ; 
2  Tim.  ii.  12  ;  Bev.  xx.  4),  and  him  as  the  first-bom  among  brethren. 
(See  on  Bom.  viii.  29.)  (In  ver.  2  ^  is  sanctioned  by  the  most 
weighty  authorities,  viz.,  A.C.D.i".(},  Then,  after  the  analogy  of 
ft^rt  ye  Qii^TtKo,,  the  clause  kcA  d  s.  t.  X.,  must  be  taken  as  a  ijuestion ; 
without  an  interrogation  the  sense  would  be  :  "And  if  by  you  the 
world  is  to  be  judged,  it  is  unworthy  of  you  to  appear  before  such 
inferior  tribunals."  Doubtless  icptTJjpLov  signifies  first,  tribunal  [Jam. 
ii  6],  but  here,  according  to  ver.  4,  suit  at  law,  =  Kpifiara  in  ver.  7. 
It  is  best,  with  Billroth,  to  understand  the  interrogatory  aa  depend- 
ing on  5ti,  and  erase  the  note  of  interrogation  after  Kpivovai.- — .The 
epithet  ^Aa;t;HTTa  contrasts  controversies  concerning  earthly  things 

*  Acconiing  to  the  form  of  representation,  BiUrott  admits  that  after  the  analogy  of 
J,  ^11  aignifiea  "  through,"  but  acoording  to  the  true  conception,  "  in  ;"  the  meaaing,  there- 
Eire  may  be,  "  jour  feith  is  the  measure  applied  in  judgioE  the  world."  In  a  similar  way 
every  idea  of  the  apostle  miglit  be  changed  at  pleasure. 
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with  those  of  a  spiritual  nature. — In  ver.  3  fftog  has,  like  the  Latin 
seculutn  in  ecclesiastical  language,  an  accessory  idea  of  something 
einful ;  in  the  nohler  sense  fw^  is  used.  The  adjective  form  ia 
found  again  in  the  New  Testament,  Luke  xxi,  34,— M^n  ys^  nedum, 
does  not  again  occur  in  the  New  Testament.) 

Vers.  4r-Q. — -The  apostle  in  continuation  reprehends  the  Corin- 
thians for  addressing  themselves  to  strangers,  in  conteations  aris- 
ing out  of  the  affairs  of  ordinary  life,  and  also  because  that  they, 
■who  would  he  so  wise,  could  not  find  among  themselyes  one  wise 
man  who  could  arrange  such  differences  as  an  arbitrator.  (In  ver. 
4,  the  i^ovdevTjiisvoi  ev  ry  hcuXTjaia,,  those  of  no  account  in  the  church, 
are  the  heathen  rulers.  See  on  ii.  6.  The  expression  is  difficult, 
and  must  not  he  referred  to  the  office,  for  Paul  by  no  means  despised 
the  heathen  authorities  [see  on  Bom.  xiii.  1]  ;  also  not  to  the  person, 
for  the  church  of  Christ  despises  none  of  God's  creatures  ;  hut  only 
to  tho  elemeni  in  which  they  stand,  to  the  Koaiiog.  The  tovtov^,  as 
in  ver.  6  and  ver.  8,  serves  only  to  indicate  more  pointedly  the  error 
of  applying  to  these  judges.  The  construing  of  KaQi^ers  as  impera- 
tive, although  defended  by  Ohrysostom,  Theodoret,  G-rotius,  Calvin, 
and  Bengel,  is  less  probable  than  as  indicative,  for  the  reason  that  it 
would  require  us  to  refer  l^vdevrj^ivoi  to  Christians,  which,  evidently  18 
inappropriate,  and  also  on  account  of  what  follows. — In  ver.  5,  hrpoTrri, 
which  occurs  again  at  xv.  34,  signifies  "  a  shaming,"  see  on  iv.  14. — 
The  ovrwf  and  ov6e  slg  give  unwonted  emphasis  to  the  idea,  "  Is 
wisdom  so  entirely  wanting  among  you  that  not  so  much  as  one 
wise  man  is  to  he  found  ?"  diaapiveiv  denotes  the  function  of  arbi- 
trator, which  prevents  the  proper  KplveoOai,  i.  e.,  carrying  on  a  lawsuit 
before  the  judge. — The  tbrni  dva  (teaov  rov  &Se\<p<w  avrov  presents 
difficulty ;  it  is  easy  to  imagine  that  on  account  of  the  airov,  Koi 
Tov  d6eX<pov  has  been  ioterpolated,  a  reading,  however,  by  no  means 
sufficiently  authorized.  It  is  best  to  take  d6sX<ti6g  =  ddeXtpSrij^  [1 
Pet.  ii.  17],  for  this  only  gives  a  fitting  sense  to  dvd  usaovj'^  and 
avTov.  Billroth  considers  tliat  the  reason  why  one  only  of  the  two 
parties  is  mentioned  is,  that  they  were  both  Christians ;  but  I  do 
not  see  how  this  explanation  diminishes  the  difficulty.) 

Vers.  7,  8.— After  this  description  Paul  proceeds  a  step  further, 
and  shows  that  even  apart  from  tho  subject  of  disputes  before 
Leathen  magistrates,  lawsuits  were  unbecoming  amongst  Cbrietians. 
The  principle  among  them  should  be,  rather  to  suffer  wrong  than  to 
do  it,  The  consideration  of  thia  subject  leads  us  to  inquire  whether 
the  precepts  laid  down  by  the  apostle  in  this  chapter  applied  only 
to  the  circumstances  then  existing,  or  equally  admit  of  application 
to  those  of  the  present  day.  One  might  suppose  that  all  govern- 
*  For  this  form  is  aUo  to  lie  found,  Ka-ri  penov  or  h  /iiaip.    See  MaXth.  x.  16,  xiii.  25 ; 
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menta  being  now  Christian,  the  apostle's  directione  are  unadapted 
to  the  present  condition  of  the  church.  But  that  is  not  satisfac- 
tory ;  the  entire  judicial  procedure  of  the  present  day  presents  all  the 
prominent  features  of  that  in  ancient  times.  When  Paul  requires  that 
the  matters  in  question  should  be  submitted  to  a  brother,  he  intends 
by  it,  that  forsaking  the  path  of  strict  legal  right,  which  is  often  the 
most  Arrant  wrong,  they  should  yield  to  the  decision  of  love  and 
forbearance  which  dwells  in  the  heart  of  a  brother.  Such  a  standard, 
however,  cannot  be  applied  to  the  large  mass  of  men  contained 
within  the  limits  of  the  visible  church  of  the  present  day ;  for  these 
the  strict  legal  institutions  and  forms  are  necessary.  If  it  be  there- 
fore asserted  that  in  the  apostolic  times  the  contrast  was  greater 
between  the  heathen  world  and  the  church  than  between  the  judi- 
cial institutions  of  the  present  day  and  the  regenerate,  we  reply 
that  it  is  still  essentially  the  same,  and  must  accordingly  declare 
that  the  admonitions  of  the  apostle,  as  well  as  the  analogous  com- 
mands pronounced  by  Chnst  in  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  possess  a 
signiflcance  for  the  sincere  Gliristian  in  all  ages.  Christian  brethren 
ought  not  to  carry  their  disputes  with  each  other  concerning  their 
rights  before  the  authorities  ;  should  any  difference  of  the  kind  un- 
fortunately arise,  let  them  at  least  settle  it  by  way  of  composition,  to 
avoidgiving  subject  for  public  offence.  (On  5Awf  see  at  v  1. — "Htt^^o, 
or  ^aaijua,  is  properly  overthrow,  injury,  here  moral  deficiency,  like 
iUrrMiia,  see  Bom.  xi.  12.— That  the  subject  before  us  is  controversies 
regarding  earthly  possessions,  is  especially  shown  by  dTToaTEpsla6e  and 
by  dTT0(7Tepurs.  The  whole  pfwsage  is  more  fully  treated  and  estab- 
lished in  Matth.  v.  39,  seq.  See  the  observations  on  the  passage  in 
the  Comm.) 

Vers.  9-11. — The  remonstrance  is  strengthened  by  reminding 
them  of  the  character  of  the  kingdom  of  God,  which,  as  a  kingdom 
of  righteousness  and  purity,  rejects  all  unrighteousness  ;  adding  that 
being  purified  from  all  uncleanness  by  the  power  of  Christ,  they 
would  be  doubly  guilty  in  yieldipg  themselves  again  to  the  power  of 
.sin.  In  the  enumeration  of  the  many  forms  of  sm  which  exclude 
from  the  kingdom  of  God,  he  pasaess  beyond  the  immediate  subject 
before  him  ;  this  would  only  have  given  him  occasion  to  name  the 
xXe-nrai,  nXsovEKrai,  d^naysg.  But  while  referring  to  what  precedes, 
and  what  follows,  he  also  mentions  all  descriptions  of  immoral  ex- 
icesses.  (In  ver.  9  adiicoi  is  to  be  understood  of  transgressors  of  posi- 
tive eotnmands,  a  different  sense  from  that  in  ver,  1 ;  and  the 
^aaiXeia  Q&ov  refers  here  to  its  external  appearance,  such  as  will  be 
triumphantly  manifested  at  a  future  period  ;  for  internally  it  was 
already  in  the  hearts  of  believers  ;  the  kingdom  of  God  had  appre- 
hended them,  butwas  not  yet  inherited  by  them.  See  on  Matth. 
iii.  2. — The  form  /i^  -nXavaadi^j  as  pressing  exhortation,  is  to  bo  found 
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again  in  sv.  33  ;  Gal.  vi.  7  ;  and  also  Jam.  i.  16.— la  Greet  usage 
Td/wo?  is  properly  eynonymoua  with  ^Aft«df,  qui  muliehria  patitur: 
here  it  stands  together  with  fioixog  for  the  lowest  kind  of  debaucheiy, 
and  signifies  those  persons  who  allowed  themselves  licentious  free- 
dom with  unmarried  persona.  8o  in  v.  10,  11.— The  expression 
ElduXnXdrpcu  has  here  without  doubt  especial  reference  to  the  volup- 
tuousness connected  with  idolatrous  seryices,  more  particularly  in 
Corinth,— The  passage  v.  10, 11  shows  that  we  are  not  to  lay  stress 
on  the  order  of  succession  in  the  individual  forms  of  sm  enumerated; 
it  would  be  trifling  to  seek  for  the  grounds  of  the  change  of  arrange- 
ment.— The  0^1  before  K^povoif^aovai  is  properly  omitted  by  Lach- 
mann.— Billroth  haa  certainly  correctly  explained  the  raiJTd  nvsg  rfrs 
of  ver.  11 :  the  rivg^  expresses  not  a  quahfication,  as  if  it  signified 
only  some,  not  all;  for  if  all  have  not  actually  sinned  in  every  pos- 
sible form,  yet  assuredly  in  one  or  other  form,  and  especially  accord- 
ing to  the  Christian  meaning  of  the  law.  The  ravrd  nveg  is  rather 
to  be  understood  =  rotovroi :  "such  people  were  aJso  ye."  We 
must  allow  that  this  connecting  of  two  genders  presents  a  difficulty, 
but  it  is  possibly  to  be  explained  by  an  accessory  notion  of  contempt 
[see  Winer's  Gr.  §  23.  5 ;  §  58.  3.  note],*  which  would  make  the 
sense :  "  Ye  were  such  people,  practising  these  things,  beware  that  ye 
fall  not  back  t" — The  three  words  di^skovaaade,  ijjtdaerfe,  idimi.60r)re 
comprehend  in  a  climax  progressive  Christian  regeneration,  the  thrice 
repeated  dXXd  adding  strength  to  the  implied  admonition.  The 
dmXovdaaBe  must,  as  well  as  the  two  other  verbs,  be  considered  pas- 
sive [see  Winei-'s  Gr.  %  38.  3,  where,  however,  this  passage  is  omitted] ; 
the  negative  operation  of  grace,  forgiveness  of  sins  through  baptism, 
is  understood  by  it ;  but  this  is  not  to  be  su^osed  a  self-baptism,  for 
the  relation  of  the  subject  to  it  is  entirely  passive.  The  medial  sig- 
nification may  be  only  so  far  maintained,  as  to  allow  the  translation, 
"  Ye  have  permitted  yourselves  to  be  washed."— 'Aytii^^ffi^ai  cannot 
here,  as  in  i.  30,  be  received  as  Christian  sanctiflcation,  else  it  must 
stand  after  idiKeuuBtjre.  It  signifies  here  only  separated,  reckoned 
among  the  djioi.  See  on  Eom.  i.  7. — Atscwwe^r'at,  then,  expresses  the 
positive  side,  endowment  with  the  righteousness  of  God.  [See  on 
Eom.  iii.  21.] — The  iv  r<?  dvoftan  without  doubt  refers  to  all  three 
particulars,  and  the  name  of  Jesus  again  points  to  his  essence  and 
being,  which  he  communicates  to  man  in  the  dmaioaiivrj. — The  addi- 
tion Kat  iv  Ttj  -nvEvnari  rov  Qeov  ^/twv,  and  by  the  Spirit  of  our  God, 
«  Ttftf  ia  better  coanectsd  directly  with  the  subject.  The  neut  raSra  then  inTolves 
no  aueh  subordinato  idea  of  contampt,  nor  any  dopartura  from  ordiuary  Greek  construc- 
tion. Comp.  Dem.  de  Cor.  p.  285  mis  di^fSrepa  raOro,  Skose  who  were  both  Ihese  things 
(i.  e.,  patiiotio  and  rich).  The  cases  of  contemptuous  nsage  collected  by  Bernhady  (Gr. 
Synt.  p.  281^,  and  referred  to  by  De  Wette  and  Meyer,  are  not  analogous  to  tbia.  De  "Wette 
slao  rejeets  the  meaning,  and  Winer,  wliile  apparently  adopting  it  (§  68.  3.  note)  admila 
{§  23.  6.)  that  it  is  not  in  harmony  with  tho  scope  of  the  apostla — [K. 
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canaot  be  understood  of  the  univeraal  -power  of  Godj  which  is 
never  placed  after  the  operation  of  Clirist  Jeaus,  but  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  who  ia  also  called  merely  trvEVjia  Qeov,  as  in  1  Cor.  vii.  40.  He 
commences  his  agency  where  the  work  of  Christ  has  made  a  place. 
In  Matth,  S.  20  the  Holy  Spirit  is  called  to  nveviia  roC  jrarpof  v/iav  rb 
^aXovv  ev  vfiiv,  the  Spirit  of  your  Father,  etc.,  and  in  Luke  sii.  12  ia 
found  TTveSfia  dytov  with  a  like  reference. 

Ver.  12.— The  whole  section  which  foUowa  this  verse,  as  far  aa 
ver.  20,  is,  with  reference  to  the  course  of  thought,  one  of  extreme 
difficulty.  Without  proceeding  further  with  the  subject  of  lawsuits, 
the  apostle  lays  down  in  ver.  12  an  universal  principle  for  certain 
moral  relations,  which  ia  again  brought  under  consideration  in  x.  23, 
proceeds  in  ver.  13  to  the  mention  of  meata,  and  from  14-20  exhorts 
against  fornication.  As  subsequently  (chap.  s.}the  subject  of  meata 
is  amply  enlarged  upon,  the  verses  12,  13  in  the  present  chapter  ap- 
pear entirely  foreign  to  the  subject,  and  equally  out  of  place  seems 
the  admonition  against  fornication,  which  was  entirely  in  keeping 
with  the  contents  of  ch.  v.  It  might  be  asserted  that  the  warning 
is  occasioned  by  the  licentious  practices  mentioned  in  ver.  9,  and 
introduces,  at  the  same  time,  the  discussion  on  marriage  (ch.  vii.) 
aa  shown  by  vii,  2.  But  then  vers.  12,  13,  with  their  entirely 
foreign  matter,  are  all  the  more  surprising.  Billroth  does  not 
appear  to  have  found  the  difficulty  so  considerable,  and  thus  ex- 
plains himself  concerning  it ;  "The  connexion  with  what  precedes 
ia  this  :  Some  might  allege  Christian  liberty  as  an  excuse  for  these 
crimes,  but  therein  he  would  certainly  err  ;  this  may  not  be  abused, 
even  in  Adiaphora,  e.  g.,  in  meats,  how  much  less  in  thiags  immoral 
in  themselves,  auch  as  fgrnication,"  Yet  assuredly  the  assumption 
of  this  learned  writer  must  surprise  us,  that  there  really  existed  in 
Corinth  Christians  who  justified  fornication  on  the  principle,  "  all 
things  are  lawful  for  me,"  He  asserts,  indeed,  in  opposition  to  Nean- 
der,  who  with  reason  declares  this  inconceivable  (Apost.  Zeitalt.  vol. 
i.  p.  307),  that  it  is  not  necessary  to  suppose  this  offence  general,  and 
that  throughout  the  epistle  Paul  always  addresses  those  alone  whom 
the  subject  concerned.'^  But  if  only  one  of  the  parties  which  existed 
in  Corinth,  e.  g.,  the  gnosticising  Christ-party,  had  defended  each  a 
principle,  Paul  would  have  aa  unconditionally  commanded  their  ex- 
clusion from  connexion  with  the  church  as  that  of  the  incestuous 
member.  But  if  we  cannot  consent  to  this  acceptation  of  the  pas- 
sage, the  cLuestion  arises,  vrhether  in  any  other  way  we  may  discern 

*  A3  unnatural  sins  are  named  jutLS,  Billrath  muirt  likewise  suppose  that  in  diTidaala 
among  the  Christiana  in  Corinth  had  defended  the  commission  of  them  by  tlie  principle 
ToiTo  /mi  HecTiv.  But  ia  it  conceivable,  in  view  of  Eom.  i.,  that  Paul  would  have  per- 
mitted persona  capable  of  such  enormitiea  to  continue  in  the  ohiirch  ?  Such  Bileamitea 
or  Nicolaitaua  woiild  have  been  immediately  expelled  hy  hia  direction. 
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a  connesion  in  its  contents.  Neander  thinks  that  Paul  intended  to 
enter  upon  the  subject  of  meats  offered  to  idols,  of  which  mention 
is  first  made  in  s.  23,  but  was  diverted  by  an  idea  which  occurred  on 
the  mention  of  KoiXia.  Perhaps,  in  order  to  guard  his  words  con- 
cerning the  perishahleness  of  meats,  and  of  the  organs  of  digestion, 
from  misconstruction,  on  the  part  of  those  who  denied  the  doctrine 
of  the  resurrection,  he  distinguished  the  form  of  the  body  from  its 
essence,  which  led  to  the  digression  upon  fornication.  But  although 
the  declarations  concerning  the  resurrection,  which  immediately  fol- 
low, agree  well  with  this  supposition,  we  cannot  but  think  that 
Keander's  view  represents  the  apostle's  procedure  as  qrate  too  unme- 
thodical. First,  it  would  seem  the  mention  of  fornication  leads  him 
to  discuss  the  relation  of  the  sexes  to  each  other ;  then,  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  eighth  chapter,  he  returns  to  the  theme  of  eating 
meats  offered  in  sacrifice  to  idols,  though  from  another  point  of 
view ;  and  after  numerous  digressions,  easy  (?)  to  explain  by  the 
subjective  connexion  of  ideas,  reaches  at  last,  in  x.  23,  the  discussion 
commenced  in  vi.  12,  As  this  supposition  has  lil^tle  to  recommend 
it,  we  must  assume  as  a  foundation,  that  Paul  did  not  intend  in  vi. 
12,  13,  to  discourse  concerning  meats  offered  in  sacrifice  ;  but  that 
the  words  in  ver,  13  were  only  to  make  clear  the  difference  of  the 
Adiaphora,  from  positive  prohibitions.  According  to  my  own  con- 
viction, therefore,  the  transitions  arc  to  be  thus  understood :  The 
apostle  intending  at  vi.  9  to  enter  upon  questions  pertaining  to  the 
sexes,  mentions  m  that  place  not  only  offences  regarding  property, 
but  also  those  of  licentiousness.  The  discussion  upon  fornication 
serves  as  an  introduction  to  the  remarks  upon  marriage,  in  which, 
according  to  God's  ordinance,  the  sexual  impulses  are  regulated  and 
sanctified.  Now  although  certainly  among  the  Christians  in  Corinth 
there  was  none  sufBciently  hardy  to  assert  that  licentious  connexions 
were  allowable,  there  nevertheless  reigned  even  there  a  gross  laxity 
in  this  respect,  the  unrestrained  license  of  heathenism  being  not 
wholly  overcome.  This  position  of  affairs,  which  rendered  possible 
such  a  gross  abuse  of  Christian  liberty,  prompted  Paul  to  set  forth, 
the  inapplicability  of  the  Christian  principle  of  liberty  to  the  rela- 
tions of  the  sexes.  We  thus  accept  what  is  correct  in,  the  views 
both  of  Neander  and  Billroth,  and  cast  aside  what  is  untenable  in 
both,  Eiickert's  supposition,  that  the  apostle  was  interrupted  at 
vi,  11,  and  upon  reading  again  what  he  had  so  far  written  down  felt 
himself  induced  to  make  the  remarks  which  follow  as  supplementary, 
can  hardly  claim  our  approval ;  an  intrc^uctiou  to  chap.  vii.  must 
at  all  events  here  be  recognized. — If  now  we  examine  ver.  12  more 
closely,  the  question  presents  itself:  does  Paul  acknowledge  the 
priucipie  ndura  fioi  s^EonVj  or,  as  in  x.  23,  ndvra  E^sariv,  as  his  own, 
and  consequently  as  true,  or  not  ?     We  must  certainly  allow  that 
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Paul  acknowledges  it.  The  clauses  introduced  with  dXXd  say :  the 
principle  is  con^ect,  but  re(juire8  caution  in  the  application.  But  is 
the  principle  really  just  ?  Paul  proves  immediately  in  what  fallows 
that  fornication  is  not,  under  any  circumstances,  allowable ;  ttuvtu,  all 
things,  therefore,  it  would  seem,  should  be  restricted  to  many  (TroXXa). 
But  thus  interpreted,  the  sentiment  is  hufc  meagre.  "  Much  is  law- 
ful" has  also  its  converse,  which  is  just  as  true,  "  much  is  unlawful." 
We  might  therefore  explain  the  language  thus  :  "  All  the  laws  that 
we  find  in  the  Old  Testament,  with  reference  to  the  prohibition  of 
various  meats,  are  no  longer  binding."  The  passage  is  thus  explained 
by  Flatt,  but  upon  what  ground  do  we  add  bo  much  to  the  original 
text,  and  thus  deprive  the  ndrra  of  all  its  force  ?  We  must  rather  as 
in  iii-  22,  receive  the  idea  in  its  most  extensive,  but  likewise  in  its 
profoundest  sense.  Precisely  as  we  may  say  :  to  G-od  and  Christ, 
the  Son  of  the  hving  Q-od,  all  ia  free,  because  it  is  an  impossibility 
that  they  should  will  what  is  sinful,  so  to  him  born  of  God,  in  whom 
Christ  lives,  is  all  lawful,  for  Grod's  seed  is  in  him  ;  he  cannot  sin  (1 
John  iii.  9).  The  navra  l^eariv,  all  is  lawful,  then,  is  only  another 
expression  for  the  state  of  true  liberty,  "  the  glorious  freedom  of  the 
children  of  God"  (Rom.  viii.  21),  of  which  the  impossibility  of  sin- 
ning is  the  characteristic.  If  this  condition  were  faily  displayed  in 
the  behever  here  on  earth,  the  statement  "all  things  are  lawful" 
would  reciuire  no  restriction  whatever ;  but  this  is  not  the  case. 
First,  among  the  regenerate  backsliding  is  ever  possible,  and  when 
this  occurs  we  might  apply  to  the  apostate  precisely  the  opposite 
principle,  "  nothing  is  lawful ;"  for  as  in  the  perfect  there  is  no  possi- 
bility of  sin,  80  in  the  utterly  fallen  there  is  no  possibility  of  good. 
Again,  even  apart  from  apostacy,  as  long  as  the  regenerate  dwells 
upon  earth,  the  old  man  is  co-existent  with  the  new,  and  hence  the 
principle  which  holds  good  for  the  new  can  find  in  practice  but  a 
limited  application.  In  the  first  place,  it  is  utterly  inapplicable 
beyond  the  sphere  of  the  jiaaiXeia  t.  e.,  that  is  to  saj',  within  the  do- 
main of  sins  positively  prohibited  by  the  Divine  laws  ;  the  very 
entrance  upon  this  domain  is  incipient  apostacy  from  Christ,  and 
even  within  the  sphere  of  God's  kingdom  the  principle  of  liberty 
can  have  here  below  but  a  restricted  application.  Secondly,  the  be- 
liever must  act  with  consideration  for  others,  sparing  the  weak  ;  and 
therefore  for  their  sake  he  cannot  do  all  that  would  otherwise  be  per- 
mitted to  him.  The  clause  dXX'  ov  rravra  avjupigst,  hut  all  is  not  ex- 
pedient, expresses  this,  likewise  in  x.  23,  &XX'  ov  -navra  okoiSoiisl  sc. 
dSeXipovi:,  hut  all  doth  not  edify. '^  And  besides  this  he  must  ever  even 
while  enjoying  what  is  lawful,  keep  the  old  man  in  mind,  who  ac- 
customs himself  to  this  or  that,  and  so  submits  to  control ;  and  then 
*  Tet  in  this  language  fho  referoncB  to  one's-self  ia  cot  to  be  diBregarded ;  tLuB  kfiol 
might  be  added  to  avft^epet. 
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again  fcy  pleasuro  controls  tho  whole  man,  i.  e.,  displaces  the  new 
man  who  bears  in  his  nature  the  prmciple  of  true  sovereignty. 
The  other  phrase  cautions  against  this  :  dXX'  ovk  tyu  ^ovoiaodJiao^ai 
ino  rivog^  but  I  will  not  be  brought  wider  the  power  of  any. 

Ver.  13.-~The  priaciple  of  Christian  liberty  may  he  applied  in 
behalf  of  believers  to  the  rules  for  meats,  but  not  to  a  matter  purely 
and  absolutely  sinful,  hke  fornication.  This  sentiment  is  clear  and 
intelligible ;  not  so  the  argument  which  the  apostle  adduces  to  estab- 
lish it.  Meats  and  the  belly  appointed  for  them  (i.  e.,  the  digestive 
organs  generally),  will  be  destroyed  by  God  ;  being  perishable,  they 
decay,  like  all  things  perishable  (vii.  31);  then  comes  the  antithesis, 
that  the  body  itself  (apart  from  the  form)  is  still  imperishable  ;  God 
wiU  raise  it  up.  But  can  the  perishablenees  of  the  organs^  to  which 
sin  has  relation  he  a  reason  for  admitting  sin  under  tho  principle  of 
liberty,  or  regarding  it  as  indifferent  ?  Do  not  gluttony  and  immod- 
erate drinking  (named  by  Paul  in  vi.  10)  refer  also  to  the  perishable 
body  ?  And  might  we  not  say  that  the  sexual  organs  will  likewise 
be  wanting  in  the  glorified  body  (see  on  Luke  xs.  36),  as  well  as 
those  of  digestion  ?  How,  then,  are  we  to  understand  the  apostle's 
argument  ?  Does,  perhaps,  the  clause  b  61  eeb^^-Karapy^aa  refer, 
not  to  TTdin-a  e^esrtv,  but  only  to  dW  ohK  iyi)  k^ovoimBriaoiLai  i-r^d 
Ttvog,  SO  that  the  sense  would  be,  that  we  are  not  to  allow  our- 
selves to  be  brought  under  the  power  of  anything,  least  of  all  of  that 
which  is  so  perishable  as  meat  ?  This,  however,  yields  no  aid  ;  for 
then  the  antithesis  between  ycaTapy^ost  of  ver.  13,  and  the  efeyspsj  of 
ver.  14,  would  be  lost ;  we  should  not  assuredly  be  under  the  domin- 
ion of  the  body,  even  the  glorified ;  but  the  body  is  rather  to  be 
subject  to  the  spirit  under  all  its  forms  of  manifestation.  We  must 
rather  bo  guided  by  the  antithesis,  "  meats  for  the  belly— the  body 
not  for  fornication"  '{tA  iSpwpa™  ry  KoiAift— t&  6e  Mjia  ov  t^  nopv&i^). 
The  organs  destined  for  the  nourishment  of  the  body,  having  their 
precise.and  appointed  office,  it  would  be  unnatural  were  the  entire 
man  to  be  engaged  in  eating  and  drinking  ;  for  it  is  the  soma's  be- 
ing absorbed  in  it  that  produces  gluttony  and  excess,  not  merely 
quantity,  which  is  only  relative.  It  is  CLuifce  otherwise  with  the 
sexual  impulse  ;  this  by  no  means  affects  merely  the  organs  through 
■which  it  operates,  any  more  than  speech  affects  merely  the  tongue. 
It  is  rather  the  mere  corporeal  indulgence  of  this  impulse  which 
is  sinful ;  in  its  true  form,  as  the  highest  expression  of  conjugal 
love,  it  concerns  the  whole  man.  The  sexual  impulse,  therefore, 
has  its  origin  in  a  far  profounder  law  of  nature  than  eating  and 
drinking,  and  hence  offences  in  this  are  also  evil  deeds  of  the  in- 
ward man,  to  which  absolutely  no  application  of  Christian  liberty 
can  be  allowed.  Thus  "  God  wiU  destroy  the  belly"  must  be 
anderstood  as  expressing  its  lower  and  less  important  position,  a&fia 
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OQ  the  contrary,  aa  indicating  otir  entire  personality,  the  body  in 
its  necessary  union  with  the  self,  the  soul. 

Ver.  14.— The  resurrection  of  our  body  ia  proved,  as  usual  by 
Paul,  from  the  resurrection  of  our  Lord.  Our  body  belongs  to 
Christ,  it  must  therefore  be  deemed  holy,  and  employed  accord- 
ingly. The  only  form  in  which  God  has  sanctioned  and  endowed 
with  his  blessing  the  indulgence  of  the  sexual  impulse,  is  in  mar- 
riage ;  in  this  the  body  can  still  remain  the  Lord's.  The  revereed 
statement,  "  the  Lord  for  the  body,"  is  obscure.  The  supposition 
that  the  Lord  ministers  to  the  body,  provides  for  it  (as  is  said  in 
Eph,  V,  29),  does  not  adequately  explain  the  inversion.  Doubt- 
less, the  only  correct  view  of  this  passage,  which  also  renders  intel- 
ligible that  which  follows,  of  all  bodies  being  members  of  Christ,  is 
this  :  "  the  Lord  is  appointed  for  the  body,"  i.  e.,  he  himself  be- 
comes flesh  (John  i.  14),  seeks  to  incarnate  himself  in  a  body.  By 
this  aet  of  God,  the  body  first  obtained  its  true  dedication  ;  it  be- 
came an  abode  of  God  a  temple  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  (Laciftnami 
has  decided  in  favour  of  i^rfyetgei/  and  l^ejdpu^  but  for  external  as 
well  as  internal  reasons  i^eyepsl  is  preferable.) 

Vers.  15-17. — The  apostle's  warning  against  fornication  (under 
wb,ieh  all  sexual  offences,  whether  grosser  or  more  refined,  are  em- 
braced) acquires,  from  this  profound  view,  extraordinary  force.  The 
bodies  of  believers  are  Christ's  members ;  he  alone  shall  hare  domin- 
ion over  them ;  therefore  the  impure  deprive  him  of  his  own,  making 
Christ's  members  members  of  an  harlot  !  This  Paul  proves  by  the 
connexion  with  Christ  in  spiritual  unity,  which  is  perfected  through 
faith  ;  as  the  Son  is  one  with  the  Father,  so  are  believers  one  with 
him  in  the  Spirit  (John  xvii,  22) ;  but  precisely  aa  in  man  the  spirit 
is  connected  with  the  body,  so  is  the  body  consecrated  to  Christ 
throagh  the  union  of  the  Spirit  with  him ;  to  him  belongs  the 
whole  man,  spirit,  soul,  and  body.  But  it  is  observable  that  the 
apostlo  does  not  rest  here,  but  also  pursues  the  subject  under  the 
other  view.  As  with  Christ,  says  the  apostle,  a  holy  spiritual  union 
takes  place,  so  with  the  harlot  ap  unholy,  fleshly  one  ;  and  he  then 
quotes  Gen.  ii.  24,  a  passage  which  seems  referable  to  marriage,  and 
not  to  fornication.  But  that  bodily  union  of  the  sexes,  which  ia 
the  Bpecific  character  of  marriage,  is  ordained  and  sanctified  by 
God's  command,  but  in  the  immoral  relation  alluded  to  it  is  dese- 
crated, and  thereby  becomes  a  curse  ;  in  the  former  state  it  is  hal- 
lowed by  the  reciprocation  of  pure  and  deep  feeling,  while  in  the 
latter,  every  esalted  attribute  disappears,  and  nothing  remains  but 
what  is  fleshly  and  sinful  The  whole  passage  ia  evidently  grounded 
upon  the  comparison  which  is  instituted  between  Christ  and  his 
church  (Eph.  v.  23,  seq.),  and  the  relations  of  the  married  state ; 
and  theinfore  it  is  not  improbable  that,  when  the  apostle  said  that 
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he  which  is  joined  to  an  harlot  is  one  "body  with  her,  he  had  ia  view 
the  great  whore  that  eitteth  upon  many  waters  (Rev.  xvii.  1).  The 
sacred  fellowship  of  Christ  with  the  charchj  which  corresponds  with 
God's  ordinance  of  marriage,  stands,  then,  in  direct  opposition  to 
the  unholy  association  of  the  carnal,  which,  drawing  into  its  circle 
all  who  approach,  imprints  upon  them  ineffacable  marks  of  its  evil 
nature,  while  those  who  draw  nigh  unto  Chi-ist  are  adorned  with  his 
likeness.  (Ver.  15.  It  is  perfectly  intelligible  how  out  of  ^pa^  a^a 
could  be  formed  :  it  appeared  pleonastic  from  the  noi^oM  which  fol- 
lows. It  is  after  the  analogy  of  the  Hebrew  np.t.- — ^XJpon  ftij  ysvotro, 
see  on  Rom.  iii.  4. — In  ver.  16,  noXXdoOai  =  paj  denotes  indeed  fleshly 
connexion,  but  grounded  upon  agreement  of  sentiment ;  those  who 
sin  in  common  must  stand  on  a  common  basis  of  principle ;  so  far  aa 
this  is  not  the  case,  one  party  endeavours  to  form  the  other  in  harmony 
with  itself.  "With  the  sinful  this  bias  assumes  the  form  of  tempta- 
tion to  profligacy,  but  in  the  good  that  of  urging  to  regeneration. — 
In  the  quotation,  to  '^'?ct(  supply  ^  ypcw^.  The  Hebrew  -^m  ip=V  if^ 
refers  immediately  to  the  preceding  ''-joski  itoa.  Eve  was  taken 
from  Adam  to  be  again  restored  to  him  in  the  marriage  relation. 
The  ol  dvo  is  supplied  by  the  LXX.,  and  the  words  are  quoted  ac- 
cording to  their  rendering  in  the  passages  Matth.  siv.  5,  6  ;  Mark 
s.  7,  8  ;  and  Eph.  v.  31,  Doubtless  they  are  intended  to  com- 
prehend a  declaration  against  polygamy ;  nevertheless  we  must 
confess  that  the  occurrence  of  passages  speaking  more  decidedly 
against  the  practice  is  to  be  desired,  as  there  is  no  direct  mention 
made  in  the  New  Testament  of  polygamy  being  contrary  to  the 
principle  of  marriage. 

Vers.  18,  19. — The  apostle,  in  conclusion,  draws  attention  to  the 
specific  nature  of  sins  of  lice nt ion su ess,  as  being  directed  against  the 
offender's  own  body— against  a  portion  of  himself.  Nay  more,  as 
the  believer  ia  no  longer  his  own,  but  God's,  so  is  also  the  body  tho 
Lord's.  Fornication  is  therefore  a  higher  kind  of  sacrilege,  or  a 
blending  of  sins  against  himself,  his  neighbour,  and  his  God.  The 
beneficent  influence  of  biblical  realism  here  strongly  displays  itself ; 
spiritualism  inculcates  an  indifference  toward  the  body,  and  thus 
toward  its  pollution,  but  the  gospel  honours  also  the  body  as  a 
permanent  organ  of  the  soul,  glorified  with  it  through  the  Holy 
Spirit.  (In  ver.  18  Mv  stand  for  av,  as  Ukewise  in  profane  writers. 
See  Winer's  Gr,  §  42.  6.) — In  ver.  19  the  "or  know  ye  not"  is 
to  be  thus  understood  :  This  peculiarity  in  these  sins  cannot  sur- 
prise you,  for  ye  certainly  understand  the  significance  of  the  body. 
— Primarily,  indeed,  the  body  is  the  dwelling,  the  temple  of  the  soul, 
but  the  Holy  Ghost,  working  in  and  on  the  soul,  transforms  it 
into  his  own  nature,  and  thus  dweUs  in  the  human  body  as  in  a 
tempJo.^The  ov  %£re  d-rrb  Beov  forms  the  antithesis  with  ovk  fore 
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^ovTOv,  "  Ye  belong  no  more  to  yourselves,  that  ye  may  govern  your- 
Belves  by  your  own  wills,  but  God  is  your  Lord,  and  ye  must  be  led 
by  Ms  Spirit.") 

Yer.— 20.  The  relation  of  the  believer  to  God  Paul  conceives  as  this  : 
being  by  Christ,  who  hm  paid  the  ransom,  who  is  it  himself,  ran- 
somed from  the  slavery  of  sin  (Matth.  xx.  28  ;  1  Pet.  i.  IS,  19),  he 
has  become  the  servant  of  God  (Eom.  vi.  17, 22).  For  this  reason 
the  believer  praises  not  himself  for  his  pure  and  moral  life,  but  him 
who  gave  him  power  to  lead  it.  (The  ■Sfyo^dc&tp-s  rijilj^  is  again 
found  in  vii.  23.  The  rtfj^?  is  by  no  means  merely  pleonastic,  "  ye 
are  bought  for  a  price,"  but  emphatic,  for  a  great  priee,~-'Ev  tw 
cufiart  is  here  perfectly  in  place,  because  the  subject  of  what  pre- 
cedes is  the  body  and  its  sanetification.  The  added  clause,  nal  h  nji 
■nihvjiarL  vjiuv,  &rivd  irrn  tov  Oeov,  is  wanting  in  the  oldest  and  best 
Codd.,  and  can  therefore  only  be  regarded  as  a  gloss,  occasioned  very 
possibly  by  vii.  34.) 

§  7.  Makkiage. 

(vii.  1-40.) 

With  the  exception  of  the  detailed  laws  respecting  marriage  in 
the  Old  Testament,  this  section  is  the  most  important  treatise  in 
the  Holy  Scriptures  on  that  highest  institution  in  the  social  rela- 
tions, the  type  as  well  of  the  state  as  of  the  church.  Paul  was  led 
by  the  direct  questions  of  the  Corinthians,  in  their  epistle  to  the 
apostle  (ver.  1),  to  treat  of  this  subject,  and  the  question  first  arises, 
to  what  the  enquiries  of  the  Christians  in  Corinth  referred  ?  what 
was  the  nature  of  their  doubts  on  the  marriage  tie  ?  from  what  did 
their  scruples  emanate  P  There  are  several  points  of  which  the 
apostle  treats.  !First,  he  speats  of  marriage  in  itself  (vers.  1-9), 
and  represents  that  it  serves  to  prevent  fornication,  and  consequently 
that  married  people  ought  not  to  abstain  from  the  conjugal  duty. 
In  the  second  place  (vers.  10-16),  he  speaks  against  divorce,  declar- 
ing it  to  be  inadmissible  even  if  one  party  remain  heathen,  should 
this  heathen  party  desire  to  continue  in  the  married  state.  This 
leads  the  apostle  (vers.  17-24)  to  the  digression  that  the  gospel  in 
general  doee  not  interfere  with,  the  outward  position  of  Christiana, 
and  that  every  one  is  at  liberty  to  remain  in  the  vocation  which  he 
held  previous  to  hia  conversion.  Paul  next  treats  of  the  unmarried 
(vers.  25-38),  and  on  account  of  the  existing  diMoult  relations  of 
the-church,  he  counsels  them  to  remain  in  the  single  state.  Finally 
(vers.  39,  40),  he  briefly  alludes  to  the  second  marriage  of  women. 
This  last  point,  however,  appears  rather  as  a  supplementary  remark 
than  as  an  answer  to  any  question  seriously  proposed  ;  there  n 
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therefore,  only  three  points  for  consideration.  Of  these,  it  must  bo 
admitted  that  the  question  respecting  divorce  is  of  a  nature  to  be 
raised  from  a  general  Christian  point  of  view.  Whether  it  was  ad- 
missible to  remain  with  a  heathen  in  so  close  a  relation  as  that  of 
marriage,  was  a  question  which  might  readily  qccur  under  any  cir- 
cumstances. But  it  is  different  with  the  first  and  third  points. 
Whether  marriage  was  allowable  in  itself,  how  married  people  had  to 
conduct  themselves  in  that  state,  whether  the  unmarried,  especially 
of  the  female  sex,  were  to  enter  into  marriage — these  were  (juestiona 
which  could  not  possibly  originate  from  the  mere  general  principles 
of  the  gospel.  Christianity  occasioned  no  question  whatever  as  to  the 
allowableness  of  marriage,  and  neither  Jews  nor  heathen  entertained 
any  doubts  on  this  point.  It  may  indeed  be  said  that  the  Corinth- 
ians need  not  be  supposed  to  have  doubted,  from  their  Christian 
principles,  respecting  marriage  in  itself ;  they  might  only  have  been 
nhcertain  as  to  whether  it  was  advisable  to  marry  under  existing 
circumsiances  ;  or,  in  other  words  they  might  have  entertained  the 
same  view  which  Paul  himself  advocates — that  in  the  difficult  rela- 
tions of  the  church  at  that  period  it  was  better  to  remain  single-— 
and  they  might  have  sought  from  the  apostle,  in  their  letter,  his 
sanction  of  their  opinion.  In  fact  I  should  see  no  decisive  reason 
against  this  view,  were  it  not  for  the  striking  passage,  vii.  3-5,  in 
which  Paul  recommends  the  conjugal  duty  not  to  be  forborne,  ex- 
cept during  a  short  time  for  prayer.  Paul  must  have  been  led  to 
remind  the  Corinthians  thus  expressly,  and  so  specifically,  by  pecu- 
liar circumstances  :  doubtless  there  were  ascetic  views  prevalent  in 
Corinth,  which  led  many  persons,  even  in  the  married  state,  to  be- 
lieve themselves  obliged  to  abstain  from  sexual  intercourse.  But  if 
Buch  was  the  case  it  is  more  than  probable  that  this  ascetic  tendency 
occasioned  the  apostle's  also  treating  of  other  points  relating  to 
marriage.  In  this  view,  eh.  vii.  acquires  a  marked  contrast  with 
chs.  V.  and  vi.  Whilst  at  first  a  caution  was  held  out  against  false 
freedom,  there  is  here  likewise  a  warning  against  self-imposed  sever- 
ity. But  which  of  the  parties  in  Goritith  could  have  tallen  into  this 
ascetic  tendency  ?  Neander  (Ueber  das  apost.  Zeitalt.  part  i.  p. 
308,  etc.)  is  of  opinion  that  no  ascetic  tendency  was  spread  among 
the  Judaizing  Christians,  hut  amongst  the  followers  of  Paul  The 
addition  :  "  The  followers  of  Paul  thought  themselves  in  this  respect 
likewise  ohHged  to  follow  the  example  of  their  apostle,"  appears  to 
indicate  Neander's  opinion  that  the  single  state  of  Paul  was  the 
cause  of  his  disciples  over-estimating  this  condition.  But  this 
seems  to  me  highly  improbable.  Paul  explains  his  unmarried  state 
so  distinctly  as  being  merely  individual,  and  combats  the  mistrust 
of  marriage  so  emphatically  (1  Tim.  iv,  3) — indeed  we  find  no  traces 
in  the  later  period  that  the  followers  of  Paul  rejected  marriage  (for 
Vol.  IV.— 18 
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the  opposition  to  marriage  among  the  Marcionites,  who  may  be  con- 
sidered as  ultra-Pauline,  proceeded  from  their  Gnostic  views  of  the 
nature  of  the  matter) — that  we  must  seek  some  other  explanation. 
The  most  probahle  one  is  that  the  partizans  of  Christ  also  fostered 
this  error.  Their  idealistic  tendency  might  lead  (as  we  find  among 
the  later  Gnostics)  either  to  moral  indifference  (as  if  the  pollution 
of  the  perishable  flesh  were  a  trifling  consideration),  or  to  false  ascet- 
icism ;  and  the  two  tendencies  might  have  co-existed  in  the  germ, 
and  not  have  been  distinctly  separated  until  a  later  period.  Before, 
however,  entering  on  the  special  topics,  we  must  glance  at  a  general  . 
point,  on  the  correct  conception  of  which  depends  the  comprehen- 
eioQ  of  the  whole  section.  We  find  (vii.  6,  10,  12,  25,  40)  that  the 
apostle  distinguishes  between  what  he  says  and  what  the  Lord  says ; 
between  a  decided  command  {^mrayrl)  of  Christ,  and  his  subjective 
opinion  {yvii^Tj).  Paul  refers  the  whole  contents  of  this  section,  up 
to  ver.  19, 11,  merely  to  his  own  opinion,  not  to  the  command  of 
Christ.  BiUroth  remarks  upon  this,  following  Usteri,  that  the 
apostle  does  not  distinguish  between  his  own  commands  and  those 
received  through  inspiration,  but  between  Tiis  own  commands  and 
those  preserved  by  tradition.  In  fact  Paul  speaks,  xi.  2,  23,  ex- 
pressly of  traditions,  and  the  passage,  vii.  10,  refers  to  a  command 
of  Christ  preserved  to  us.  From  vii.  40  it  is  also  clear  that  the 
"  opinion"  is  not  opposed  in  any  way  to  inspiration,  since  this  itself  has 
its  origin  in  the  Divine  Spirit  ;  but  this  distinction  is  insufficient 
for  the  explanation  of  our  section.  For  Paul  manifestly  adduces  the 
distinction  to  shew  that  the  command  of  Christ,  but  not  his  opinion, 
required  an  unreserved  fulfilment.  His  advice  they  could  even  de- 
cline following  without  thereby  sinning  {v\\.^S).  Granting,  thus,  that 
Paul  had  received  no  traditional  command  of  Christ  upon  any  partic- 
ular subject,  that  his  inspired  conviction  must  assuredly,  it  would 
seem,  be  ecLuivalent  to  such  a  command,  since  Christ  created  it  within 
him  by  his  Spirit  !  In  the  passage  xiv.  37,  he  openly  lays  claim  to 
this  right.  It  is  there  said  :  el  rtg  6oksI  Trpo^-njc  dvai,  ^  rrveviiariKog, 
imyivuaidTbi  a  ypdipai  ijitlv,  5ri  Kvpiov  elalv  hroXaij  if  any  one  thdnketh 
that  he  is  a  prophet,  etc.  No  traditional  commands  Of  Christ  can 
be  here  intended,  for  a  person  required  to  be  no  prophet  to  perceive 
them  ;  but  the  decisions  of  Paul  are  called  commands  of  Christ,  in 
80  far  as  Christ  wrought  them  in  him  by  his  Spirit.  Billroth's  ex- 
planation (on  xiv.  37)  of  the  "  commands  of  the  Lord"  as  referring 
to  commands  of  God  m  the  Old  Testament,  is  in  the  highest  degree 
forced  ;  nor  can  we,  on  closer  reflection,  agree  with  Billroth  (al- 
though we  ourselves  advanced  a  similar  view  on  Acts  xv.  1)  in  the 
opinion  that  this  passage  is  important  for  a  comprehension  of  Paul's 
doctrine  of  the  agency  of  the  Divine  Spirit  in  man,  in  that  we  here 
see  that  Paul  explains  the  yviofiij  wrought  in  him  by  the  Divine  Spirit 
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as  not  absolutely  binding,  and  consequently  as  not  absolutely  tme. 
The  difficulty  must  rather  be  explained  by  the  distinction  of  posi- 
tive commands  and  things  indifferent.  Where  doctrines  or  express 
commands  are  in  question,  Paul  continually  lays  claim  to  his  apoa- 
tohc  authority ;  his  yvdiftTj  is  here  decisive,  precisely  because  it  is 
enlightened  by  the  Divine  Spirit.  But  in  the  Adiaphora  it  is  tme 
wisdom  to  avoid  decided  commands,  partly  because  the  relation  of 
individuals  to  them  alters,  and  partly  also  because  in  the  progress 
of  development  the  entire  age  takes  an  altered  position  with  refer- 
ence to  them.  I'ixed  commands,  in  indifferent  matters,  would 
therefore  only  obstruct,  instead  of  furthering  their  object,  and  we 
may  say  that  the  wisdom  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  is  manifested  no 
lees  in  what  they  have  not  forbidden,  than  in  what  they  forbid.  The 
only  objection  that  might  suggest  itself  against  this  view,  is,  that 
Paul  would  in  that  case  have  said  :  "J  forbid  it  not,  I  merely  give 
good  advice  under  existing  circnmstancee ;"  but  he  says  in  ver.  25  ; 
"  I  have  no  command  oi  the  Lord  ;"  and  this  formula  appears  as- 
suredly to  indicate  the  possibility  that  the  Lord  might  have  given 
objective  commands  also  respecting  these  relations.  But  those 
words  may  equally  well  be  understood  to  mean,  "  I  have  no  command 
of  the  Lord  upon  this  point,  because  he  has  not  seen  good  to  give 
any ;"  his  precepts  are  never  accidentally  defective — where  Christ 
has  given  no  law,  he  intended  there  should  be  none.  According  to 
this  it  is  clear  that  the  advice  given  by  the  apostle  in  this  section  is 
not  intended  by  himself  as  objective  rules  applicable  to  all  times, 
and  consequently  that  we  are  not  at  liberty  to  give  them  this  ex- 
tended application  unless  they  are  to  change  their  nature. 

Ver.  1. — According  to  what  has  been  said,  therefore,  no  absolute 
validity  can  according  to  the  apostle's  view,  be  ascribed  to  the  words, 
KoXov  iiv6p6-nui  ywamh^  fiij  afrTEaQm,  it  is  good  for  a  man,  etc.,  as 
a  false  asceticism  pretends.  The  word  of  the  apostle  receives  its 
comment  in  vers.  26,  29.  The  circumstances  of  the  period  rendered 
an  unmarried  life  relatively  desirable,  yet  several  of  the  apostles 
(ix.  5)  were  married.  {Kakov  has  here,  no  moral  meaning  ;  it  merely 
signifies  "  salutary." — "K-m-eoBai  —  >j3,  G-en.  sx,  6,  xxi.  11 ;  Prov, 
vi.  29,  stands  euphemistically  for  "  to  have  conjugal  intercourse." 
The  formula  occurs  in  the  New  Testament  only  here,  but  elsewhere 
frequently.  The  answer  is  directJy  connected  with  the  statement  of 
the  question — oUare  may  be  supplied.) 

Ver.  2.— The  apostle  here  apparently  starts  from  a  very  low 
view  of  marriage  ;  it  is  represented  as  a  prevention  of  harlotry. 
But  the  reason  of  this  is  clearly  that  Paul  was  led  by  circum- 
stances to  dwell  only  upon  the  negative  side.  Recent  investiga- 
tors* rightly  attach  weight  to  ih.&  positive  side,  namely,  the  spiritual 
*  Compare  espedaliy  the  instructive  writinga  on  marriage  by  Lieljetrut  {Hamburg, 
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union,  on  which  the  bodily  union,  and  the  consequent  pro-creation 
of  children,  rest  aa  their  basis.  The  apostolic  view  involves  an  in- 
direct exhortation  to  the  haughty  Christ-party  not  to  sink  deep  in 
the  mire  of  sin  by  affected  sanctity  in  contemning  marriage. 

Vers.  3,  4. — Probably  married  men  had  already  forgone  conjngal 
intercourse  with  their  wives,  and  hence  this  admonition,  which  would 
otherwise  be  entirely  superfluous.  The  manner  in_ which  the  apos- 
tle treats  this  point  shc^vs  clearly  that  he  finds  the  Bpecilio  character 
of  marriage  in  the  sexual  union,  which  must  also  be  adhered  to  in 
every  high  ideal  conception  of  the  relation.  "  They  shall  be  one 
fiesh,"  not  merely  one  spirU  (which  all  believers  are),  and  one  soul 
(which  all  friends  likewise  are).  Moreover,  not  only  does  the  wife 
appear  here  dependent  on  her  husband,  but  the  husband  likewise 
dependent  on  his  wife.  (For  6^etXi]v  the  received  text  reads  dt^sAo- 
iievriv  evvoiav^  by  which  the  special  meaning  is  extended  to  the  more 
general  one,  "  due  kindness."  But  the  more  general  sense  does  not 
suit  the  connexion.     Moreover,  the  best  Codd.  from  A.  to  &.  are  for 

Vers.  5,  6. — Paul  would  not  have  the  conjugal  intercourse  dis- 
continued, except  in  lengthened  spiritual  exercises.  The  apostle 
therefore  discountenances  the  opinion  that  such  intercourse  was  only 
allowable  for  the  express  purpose  of  begetting  children.  He  sees  in 
it  only  the  outward  expression  of  true  inward  affection.  This  pas- 
sage however,  gives  the  impression  that  conjugal  intercourse  is  a 
hindrance  to  the  serious  exercise  of  prayer  ;  and  as  the  Christian  ia 
to  lead  a  constant  life  of  prayer,  we  should  have  to  regard  this  act 
as  always  a  hindrance,  although  a  necessary  one  ia  the  present  state 
of  sinfulness.  If  indeed  the  Christian's  life  were  presented  in  an 
absolutely  pure  form,  man  would  not  require  a  time  thus  set  apart 
for.  prayer ;  but  it  never  does  appear  on  earth  in  this  pure  form.  The 
Saviour  himself  passed  whole  nights  in  solitary  prayer,  although  his 
holy  soul  was  continually  engaged  in  prayer.  But  for  such  periods 
man  needs  to  suspend  or  to  restrict  the  ordinary  occupations  of  life, 
and  so  also  with  conjugal  intercourse.  From  these  words,  therefore, 
no  conclujiion  can  rightly  be  drawn  arguing  Paul's  unfavorable  view 
respecting  sexual  intercourse  and  its  injurious  effect  on  the  spiritual 
life.  The  expression  axoXd^eiv  t^  Trpocsvxg  moreover  contains  an  in- 
dication of  the  requirement  of  stated  festivals  in  the  ordinary  course 
of  life.  Probably  it  was  an  early  custom,  previous  to  the  festivals, 
especially  before  Easter,  for  people  to  devote  a  lengthened  time 
(for  this  is  indicated  in  the  expression)  to  solitary  prayer,  in  which 

1834),  and  MSrklin  (in  the  "Studien  der  wurtembGrgiachen  Geistliohkeit").  Oii  tho 
Catholio  aide,  the  clovor  work,  "Adam  und  Christua,  oderiiber  die  Ehe,"  bj  FapBt 
(Vienna,  1335),  is  particularly  remarkable.  Compare  the  criticism  of  Gitechol  ia  tho 
Betl  Jnhvb.,  I33G;  uombor  S,' ato. 
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beautiful  custom  oiiginated  Lent.  Paul,  however,  docs  not  regard 
all  this  (rovTo  is  not  to  be  referred  merely  to  verse  6,  but  also  to  the 
preceding  verses)  as  a  command,  hut  as  good  advice,  for  it  is  all  con- 
tinually modified  according  to  different  relations  and  characters.  (In 
ver.  5,  with  d-noaTSQelrs  supply  rijg  dtpeiXijg,  The  av  stands,  as  hut 
rarely,  without  a  verb  [comp.  Winer's  Gr.  §  42.  1];  yivTirai  may 
be  supplied.— 'E«  ov/ifuvov  stands  opposed  to  the  isolated  deter- 
mination of  one  of  the  parties.  In  the  geptaugint  avfi^xmiov  occurs 
adverbially  ;  compare  Eccles.  vii.  15.  In  the  New  Testament  it  only 
occurs  here. — Jlpo^  aaipov  of  course  conveys  the  idea,  "  for  a  short 
time ;"  but  the  idea  of  the  shortness  is  again  involved  in  the  nature 
of  the  relation. — The  reading  axoXdarfn,  and  the  omission  of  r^ 
w]ord^  Kai  before  t§  ■npoasv;^,  are  fully  confirmed  by  the  vast 
majority  of  critical  authorities.  The  mention  of  fasting  is  quite  in 
accordance  with  the  meaning ;  but  it  is  also,  after  the  ancient  Chris- 
tian custom,  necessarily  comprised  in  the  idea  of  prayer,  as  a  length- 
ened exercise  of  prayer. — The  readings  owipxeade  and  cwepxtade  are 
to  be  regarded  as  mere  interpretations  of  ^re.-— The  expression  mLpd- 
^eiv  6ia,  TTjv  aKpaatav^  tempt  on  account  of  incontinence,  refers  back 
to  6ia  (Is  rof  iropyefof,  on  account  of  fornication,  in  ver.  2,  and  the 
above  remarks  likewise  apply  to  it ;  Paul  dwells  only  on  the  nega- 
tive side  of  marriage,  hut  without  intending  to  deny  a  higher  posi- 
tive one.— In  ver.  6,  40,  ovyyvwfit]  is  distinguished  from  yv^jtij  in  ver, 
25,  merely  as  connecting  with  the  subjective  opinion  of  the  apostle, 
with  his  good  advice,  the  accessory  notion  of  a  concession.) 

Vers.  7-9.~Thi8  thought,  that  he  was  far  from  giving  objective 
commands  in  the  name  of  the  Lord  (comp.  ver.  35)  on  such  rela- 
lations,  is  more  closely  explained  hy  Paul's  saying  that  gifts  are  in 
reference  to  this  differently  distributed.  In  the  case  of  unmarried 
people,  he  wishes  (on  then-  own  account,  as  is  further  explained  in 
ver.  26,  et  seq.),  that  they  should  remain  single  on  account  of  the 
impending  troubles  of  the  church  ;  hut  for  him  who  has  not  the  gift 
of  continency,  it  is  better  to  enter  the  divinely  instituted  ordinance 
of  marriage.  The  apostle  moi'eover  here  states  the  theme — espe- 
cially in  the  words  ^yw  Ss  rotf  dydfuii^  Koi  rate  xn9<"-i,  '^'"■'i  I  speak  to 
the  unmarried  and  the  wit^ozos— which  he  pursues  further  in  ver.  25, 
aeq.,  and  38,  secL.  (In  ver.  7,  0sAw  contains  only  the  idea  of  wishing, 
which  Paul  however  himself  acknowledges  to  be  impracticable.  The 
words  -^avTo^  dvdgi^TTovg,  are  of  course  only  to  be  referred  to  the 
inembers  of  the  church,  for  they  alone  had  at  that  time  to  suf- 
fer persecution. — XaptCTfia  has  here,  but  nowhere  else,  the  meaning  of 
a  natural  gift,  which  the  mercy  of  God  imparts,  not  an  extraordi- 
nary spiritual  gift.  [Compare  particulars  in  1  Cor.  xii.  4,]  In  Matth. 
xix.  12,  the  Lord  expresses  the  same  thought.— In  ver.  8  dyoiiog 
is  fully  determined  by  its  connexion  with  %^p<"c  :  they  are  per- 
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eons  not  yet  married.  The  opinion  that  widowers  were  hereby  re- 
ferred to  is  untenable  ;  they  are  rather  to  be  classed  among  the 
X'ijpatg,  but  are  not  particularly  named,  because  widowers  are  mostly 
compelled  by  circumstances  to  marry  again,  but  not  so  widows. — In 
ver.  9  T7vpovadaij  for  which  the  Greeks  also  use  Kaleadai  and  <pleyea- 
Baij  is  usedj  like  the  Latin  wn,  of  suffering  from  the  force  of  sesua] 
impulse.) 

Vera.  10, 11. — The  apostle  next  turns  to  believers  living  in  a  state 
of  marriage,  and  reminds  them  briefly  of  the  Word  of  the  Lord 
(Matth.  V.  31,  seq,,  six.  9  ;  Mark  x.  9,  12),  that  among  Christians 
no  divorce  should  take  place  either  on  the  man's  side  or  on  the  wo- 
man's side,  either  from  ascetic  {1  Tim.  iv,  3)  or  other  reasons.  He 
makes  no  mention  of  adultery  as  a  valid  cause  of  divorce,  since  this 
constitutes  the  divorce  itself.  (Comp.  the  Comm.  on  Matth.  v.  32, 
and  Tholuck's  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  p.  258.)  The  remarkable  ad- 
dition, hav  de  koI  ^^wpiff^,  iut  if  also  she  be  separated,  shows  the 
impossibility  of  absolutely  carrying  out  this  principle,  valid  as  it  is 
for  the  true  Christian,  even  amidst  the  fresh  spiritual  life  of  the 
early  church.  The  conviction  is  therein  expressed  that,  in  the  case 
of  many  persons  belonging  to  the  ciiiircb,  but  not  suffleiently  pene- 
trated with  its  spirit,  matrimonial  differences  would  not  be  overcome 
by  affection,  and  that  separation  would  ensue  ;  in  this  case  Paul  de- 
sires that  no  fresh  marriage  should  be  contracted,  or  still  better, 
that  reconciliation  should  be  effected.  This  last  thought,  ^  tC>  dvdpl 
KaralXayijTb),  shews  that  Paul  had  in  his  mind  separations  not  only 
arising  from  ascetic  motives,  but  from  dissension,  and  he  regards 
these  among  the  Christians  of  that  time  as  by  no  means  impossible. 
But  the  second  marriage  of  those  persons  who  have  been  divorced  ap- 
pears to  be  here  absolutely  forbidden,  and  thus  the  separation  is  here 
also  reduced  to  a  mere  separation  from  bed  and  board  ;  a  sundering 
of  the  marriage  tie  involved  the  admissibility  of  marrying  again. 
But  from  the  more  exact  limitations  in  the  words  of  the  Lord 
(Matth.  V.  and  xix.),  it  follows,  that  the  second  marriage  of  divorced 
persons  is  not  to  be  considered  as  absolutely  forbidden  for  the  dead 
members  of  the  visible  church.  This  passage  is  to  be  explained  from 
the  former,  as  Paul  himself  grounds  it  upon  them,  not  those  from 
this  one.  At  all  events  the  passage  before  us  affords  no  argument 
to  prove  that  malitiosa  desertio  is  a  valid  reason  for  divorce,  for  the 
"  let  him  remain  unmarried"  forbids  marrying  again.  (The  expres- 
sions ^wptcS^i'a'  of  the  wife,  and  dtpdvai  of  the  husband,  are  care- 
fully chosen.  The  wife  ia  continually  dependent  on  the  husband ; 
she  cannot  therefore  dismiss  him,  she  can  only  withdraw  from  him  ; 
the  husband,  on  the  contrary,  can  dismiss  (d-pUvcu)  her,  a  milder  ex- 
pression for  inffaXXuv.     Yet  comp.  on  ver.  13.) 

Vers.  12,  13. — In  the  peculiar  circumstances,  undoubtedly  of 
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frequent  occurrence  ia  the  first  age  of  tlie  church,  when  a  portion 
was  still  heathen,  Paul  does  not  venture  to  enforce  the  command 
not  to  divorce — an  important  hint  to  us,  in  our  half-heathen  church 
relations,  how  we  should  moderate  the;importance  attached  to  the 
prohihition  of  divorce.  Paul  rests  the  decision  on  the  consent  of  the 
heathen  party;  on  the  side  of  the  believing  party,  he  presupposes 
wiUingncBS  from  the  greater  love  which  is  to  animate  the  latter.  A 
marriage  with  a  heathen  is  to  he  considered  binding  on  a  believer, 
so  long  as  the  heathen  party  separating  him  or  herself  does  not 
contract  another  marriage.  These  precepts  have  in  modem  times 
acquired  a  new  importance  in  reference  to  the  labours  of  religious 
missions.  Marriages,  in  which  one  party  remains  heathen,  are  never 
to  be  dissolved  ;  it  is  indeed  a  difficult  question,  what  cdurse  should 
be  pursued,  when  a  converted  heathen  has  several  wives.  Since  in 
the  Old  Testament  God  permitted  polygamy  to  the  holy  patriarchs, 
it  seems  proper  not  to  compel  those  who  are  in  this  position  to  put 
away  their  wives  and  children  ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  in  the  case 
of  new  marriages,  strictly  to  introduce  monogamy.  (In  ver.  12,  the 
words  Toig  Xomdiq,  to  the  rest,  are  to  be  explained  from  that  view, 
which  makes  the  apostle  resolve  the  married  into  certain  classes. 
He  of  course  does  not  speak  particularly  of  those  in  whose  marriage 
state  there  was  no  interruption  of  harmony,  for  where  dissension  ex- 
isted, he  commands  the  parties  not  to  separate  ;  the  rest,  that  is  to 
say  the  remaining  class  of  married  persons,  in  which  one  party  was 
heathen,  he  allows  under  certain  circumstances  to  separate,  but  coun- 
sels them  to  keep  fast  the  ioarriage  tie  wherever  possible,*  In  ver. 
13,  d<t>ievai  is  used  of  the  wife,  in  so  far  as  in  a  mixed  marriage  the 
Christian  party  is  considered  the  ruling  one.) 

Ver.  14,— To  shew  clearly  the  admissible n ess  of  such  a  union 
between  a  Christian  and  a  heathen,  the  apostle  expresses  a  thought, 
which  especially  in  connexion  with  the  following,  where  the  children 
are  also  called  holy  for  the  sake  of  their  Christian  parents,  must 
have  presented  no  ordinary  difficulty  to  the  ancient  commentators, 
with  their  notions  respecting  infant  baptism.  In  part,  therefore, 
they  arbitrarily  understood  ^iaarai  of  baptism,  and  the  conversion 
effected  by  the  Christian  party.  But  in  verse  16  this  is  only  repre- 
sented as  possible;  here,  on  the  other  hand,  the  continuance  of  the 
marriage  union  would  seem  to  be  justified  by  the  already  existing  holi- 
ness ill  the  heathen  state.  Others  who  endeavour  to  maintain  the 
claims  of  infant  baptism,  allege  that  Christian  children  are  to  be  bap- 
tized,but  not  heathen  children, because  the  former  only  can  be  destined 

*  As  the  apostlo  hare  expressly  rbmarlia,  that  in  what  follows  he  ^vea  merelj  ffood 
advice,  it  is  dear  that  the  Eubsequent  passage  can  he  applied  for  the  esCablLBhmenl;  of  tha 
Christian  law  of  marriage  onlj  ao  far  as  its  precepta  are  conSrmed  bj  the  express  law  of 
Christ. 
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to  this  privilege.  Thus  we  should  have  here  indicated  the  destination 
of  the  heathen  party  for  Christianity  by  union  with  a  Christian. 
This  view  is  held  hy  Calovius,  Vitringa,  and  others  ;  nor  is  it  un- 
fluitable  ;  for  it  allows  the  word  dyid^taOai  to  be  taken  in  its  funda- 
mental signification,  "  to  be  set  apart  for  a  purpose,  to  be  dedicated" 
(compare  the  Comm.  on  John  xiii.  31,  32),  But  the  following  con- 
trast of  duddapTa,  miclean,  and  ayia,  holy,  shews,  that  the  word  ifyiaa- 
T(M,  pointa  rather  to  the  real  influence  of  the  Christian  principle  on 
the  heathen  party,  than  the  mere  destination  for  this.  At  all  events, 
the  reference  of  i/yiaaraito  marriage,  and  of  tlie  following  "  unclean" 
to  bastards,  is  decidedly  to  be  rejected;  for  the  apostles  never 
denied  the  reality  of  heathen  marriages  ;  the  validity  of  a  marriage, 
and  the  legitimacy  of  the  children,  could  not  therefore  have  been 
first  determined  by  the  circumstance  that  one  party  became  Chiis- 
tian.  This  idea,  however,  is  highly  important,  that  a  relative  sanc- 
tification  (for  the  word  dyid^eo6ai  need  be  understood  here  only  of  a 
slight  infusion  of  the  Christian  principle)  can  be  effected  merely  by 
contact,  with  thoso  who  possess  it.  There  is,  to  wit,  in  those  who 
are  closely  united  with  believers,  without  yet  fully  yielding  to  their 
power,  a  certain  resistance  always  to  he  conceived ;  and  yet  the 
mighty  power  of  Christ  unites  itself  with  the  better  part  in  them, 
and  elevates  it  to  a  certain  degree.  According  to  this  view  we 
may  conceive,  that  Judaism  existing  among  Christians  for  cen- 
turies, has  been  imperceptibly  operated  on  by  the  power  of  Christ, 
the  consequences  of  which  wiU  one  day  be  gloriously  revealed.  Nor 
is  the  second  half  of  the  verse  less  important,  treating  of  the  sane- 
tification  of  children  by  their  parents.  ('Ettk  apa  (comp.  v.  10) 
presupposes  the  thought  expre^ed  in  the  following  words  as  one 
generally  recognized  :  "  for  else  were  your  children  unclean  ;  but 
now  they  are,  as  ye  all  know  and  acknowledge,  holy."*)  The  iiMv, 
of  course,  cannot  refer  merely  to  the  half-heathen  marriages  (for 
what  was  valid  in  them  must  have  been  still  more  so  in  purely 
Christian  marriages),  nor  merely  to  the  latter,  as  this  would  not  suit 
the  line  of  argument ;  it  refers  to  all  children  of  Christians,f  The 
ancient  Christians  therefore  considered  these  as  holy,  on  account  of 
their  descejit  from  Christians.  But  this  expression  cannot  possibly 
in  its  relation  to  the  contrasted  duddapra  be  merely  rendered  "  d 


n;  it  must  rather  be  explained, 
.velj  sanctified  by  the  influence 
It  is  self-evident 


valued,"  as  some. interpreters  maintain 
after  the  analogy  of  •fr/in'rrai,  "relativ 
of  the  parents,  touched  by  nobler  i 

*  According  to  the  pasaagea  here  cited,  by  "Wotstein  and  SoiCttgeii,  the  same  view 
prevailed  witli  the  Jews.  Children  who  were  descended  from  a  haJf-JewlBh  marriage  were 
treated  as  genuine  Jewa.     The  good  is  rightly  considered  stronger  than  eyii 

I  De  Wette  (Stud.  1630,  part  iii.  p.  669,  seti.),  is  quite  right  in  considering  the  refer- 
ence as  not  merely  to  the  children  of  mixed  marriagea,  nor  merely  to  those  of  purely 
Christian  raarriagesi  the  Christian  principle  operates  strongly  even  in  a  single  party. 
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that  it  is  not  intended  here  to  deny  the  sinfulness  of  the  children,  any 
more  than  in  the  case  of  the  sanctified  heathen  party,  who,  according  to 
ver.  16,  has  certainly  yet  to  he  converted ;  hut  a  destination  for  con- 
version, and  a  means  of  facilitating  this,  is  uncLuestionably  included. 
This  is  the  blessing  of  pious  ancestors.  (2  Tim.  i.  5.)  It  is  more- 
over clear  that  Paul  would  not  have  chosen  this  line  of  argument 
had  infant  baptism  been  at  that  time  practised ;  but  it  is  equally 
certain  that  in  the  thought  which  the  apostle  here  expresses  lies  the 
full  authorization  of  the  churoh  to  institute  this  rite.  What  per- 
tains to  the  children  of  Christians  in  virtue  of  their  birth  is  affirmed 
to  them  in  baptism,  to  be  really  and  fully  imparted  to  them  at  their 
confirmation  or  spiritual  baptism.  It  cannot  be  a  matter  of  indiffer- 
ence to  the  child  in  what  spiritual  state  its  parents  were  when  he 
was  begotten.  But  the  child  of  Christian  parents  still  always  re- 
quires a  personal  regeneration. 

Vers.  15,  16. — In  these  verses  the  apostle  brings  forward  also  the 
other  element  of  doubt  which  might  arise  in  a  ujixed  marriage  of 
heathen  and  Christian.  A  case  might  occur  in  which  the  heathen 
party,  on  religious  grounds  (for  we  are  here  only  speaking  of  such) 
did  not  wish  to  remain  in  the  married  state,  or,  in  other  words,  re- 
quired the  Christian  to  forsake  his  or  her  faith.  In  such  a  case  the 
apostle  declares  that  the  Christian  party  shall  consent  to  a  separa- 
tion from  the  heathen  ;  that  the  Christian  party  (brother  or  sister) 
is,  in  Euch  a  case,  not  bound  (ov  deSovXGirai  iv  roZg  roiovToig).  But 
God  has  called  believers  to  peace  ;  it  is  therefore  the  duty  of  the 
beheving  party  to  maintain  peace  as  long  as  possible,  and  to  bear 
with  the  heathen  party ;  nor  can  he  indeed  know,  but  that  perhaps 
this  very  gentleness  may  win  over  the  imbelieving  party,  and  bring 
him  or  her  to  salvation.  Viewed  in  this  light,  the  passage  appears 
to  be  quite  simple,  and  yet  it  has  presented  very  grave  difftcultiea 
to  interpreters.  Some  have  imagined  they  detected  in  it  a  second 
ground  for  divorce,  the  malitiosa  desertio,  whilst  in  Matth.  v.  33, 
six.  9,  adultery  is  stated  to  be  the  only  sufficient  ground ;  there 
thus  seemed  to  arise  a  discrepancy  between  our  Lord's  words  and  the 
apostle's.  In  this  explanation  the  indefinite  "is  not  bound  in  such 
cases"  (oi  dEdovXojrat  iv  roi^  roi-ovroig  sciL  rrpay/ioOT*)  was  understood  to 
mean  that  the  permission  is  herein  conveyed  for  the  Christian  party, 
not  only  to  dismiss  the  heathen  party,  who  wishes  to  separate,  but 
also  to  marry  another.  But  this  is  evidently  not  conveyed  in  the 
words.f  Ver.  15  forms  primari^  only  a  contrast  to  ver.  12 ;  the 
heathen  party  who  wishes  to  remain,  says  Paul,  shall  not  be  dis- 
missed ;  but  he  who  desires  to  go,  he  adds,  in  ver.  15,  shall  not  be 

*  It  is  of  ooatae  possibla  tliat  toioHtoic  ia  maaouline,  but  it  doca  not  seem  to  me  pro- 
bable on  Hccouut  of  tlie  h. 

f  Coicp.  the  article  in  liio  Bvangelisolie  KirohenEeitUDg,  Tor  Marel^  1829,  p.  180,  aeq. 
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detained.  That  at  the  same  time  the  permission  to  marry  again 
was  granted  by  the  apostle,  is  the  less  probable,  since  in  Yor,  16  the 
possibility  of  the  conversion  of  the  heathen  party  is  dwelt  upon. 
True  this  passage  does  not  refer  primarily  to  the  state  after  separa- 
tion, for  the  words  h  6e  slpTjvy  KenXiiitev  fjfidq  6  9sdf,  k.  t.  X.  evidently 
contain  a  Hmitation  of  the  preceding  thought :  '-  The  unbehever 
may  separate,  but  the  main  principle  always  remains  to  the  Gbris- 
tian,  that  he  is  called  to  peace,  and  therefore  a  peaceful  disposition 
must  always  prevail,  in  order  not  to  give  cause  on  his  or  her  side  for 
separation."  The  possibility  however  cannot  and  must  not  be  denied, 
that  the  mind  of  the  heathen  party  may  also  change  after  the 
separation.  It  cannot,  from  this  very  possibility,  be  the  apostle's 
meaning,  that  the  Christian  party  is  at  hberty  to  marry  again  when 
the  heathen  has  left  him  or  her  (the  re-marrying  of  the  Christian 
party  would  always  be  according  to  Matth.  v.  32,  adultery);  the  Chris- 
tian is  only  relieved  from  the  obligation  of  living  with  a  heathen 
party,  and  this  alone  is  intended  to  be  enforced  by  the  words  ou 
6e6ovXi^ai.  That  this  passage  has  been  understood  to  imply  that 
Paul  considered  the  malitiosa  desertio  as  a  valid  ground  of  divorce 
to  Christians,  may  be  explained  by  the  feeling  of  necessity  in  the 
existing  state  of  the  outward  church,  not  to  limit  divorces  to  the 
,  single  case  where  adultery  has  been  actually  committed.  It  was  felt 
that  malicious  desertion  and  implacable  hatred  might  also  form  valid 
grounds  for  divorce,  and  biblical  sanction  was  sought  for  this  oDinion. 
But  we  have  before  remarked  on  Matth.  v.  82,  that  the  New  Testar- 
ment  absolutely  forbids  divorce  as  well  as  oaths ;  adultery  forms 
only  an  apparent  exception ;  this  is  not  so  much  a  ground  of  divorce 
as  the  divorce  itself.  If  nevertheless  it  is  clear  from  experience  that 
this  absolute  prohibition  is  no  blessing  to  the  numerous  heathen  em- 
braced in  the  net  of  the  kingdom  of  God,  then  we  must  say,  that 
the  New  Testament  would  not  rec[uire  this  command  to  be  applied 
to  them.  Yet,  finally,  it  is  self-evident  that  the  legislation  of 
Christian  states  must  continually  strive  to  approach  the  exalted 
goal 

Ver.  l7.— The  mention  of  the  Divine  vocation,  which  is  in  the 
first  instance  only  cited  in  reference  to  marriage,  leads  the  apos- 
tle to  its  general  consideration,  which  extends  to  ver.  24.  He  pro- 
ceeds to  observe,  how  in  all  congregations  he  acted  on  the  principle, 
to  leave  every  one  in  the  outward  vocation  in  which  he  was  before 
conversion.  Among  these  outwar<\.  vocations  Paul  reckons  marriage. 
The  mighty  spirit  of  the  gospel  produced  an  immense  excitement  in 
the  minds  of  all ;  the  glance  at  a  higher  world  which  it  opened,  ex- 
cited in  many  an  indifference  to  the  outward  world  ;  many  Chris- 
tians forsook  their  earthly  vocation,  and  would  only  live  and  work  in 
the  spirit  (comp,  at  2  Thess.  iii.  6,  seq.)     Similar  misunderstand- 
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inga  protably  existed  in  Corinth,  especially  among  the  sect  of  Clirist, 
who  were  inclined  to  a  falae  conception  of  freedom,  and  led  Paul  to 
these  remarte.  The  apostle's  wisdom  opposed,  by  word  and  act,  this 
proceeding,  which  must  have  brought  ruin  on  the  church,  by  not 
himself  relinq^uishing  his  handicraft  on  assuming  his  apostolic  voca- 
tion. To  this  fanatical  and  revolutionary  movement  he  opposed 
calm  discretion.  He  rightly  conceived  that  the  gospel  does  not  seek 
to  overthrow  all  that  is  ancient  in  a  sudden  and  tumultuous  manner, 
but  brings  about  a  change  by  a  slow  process,  penetrating  into  all  the 
relations  of  life.  (The  el  ^ij  is  intended  to  render  prominent  again 
the  other  side,  namely  that  it  is  better  for  every  one  to  remain  in 
the  relations  which  God  has  allotted  to  him,  and  coiiseq^uently  also 
in  marriage,  even  when  one  party  has  remained  heathen.  Billroth 
correctly  explains  d  fi^  =  ir/LiJv.  The  course  of  thought  may  be  thus 
understood  :  "  But  if  the  heathen  party  wishes  to  separate,  let  him 
not  be  compelled  to  remain,  his  conversion  ia  always  uncertain;  only 
it  is  a  fixed  general  principle,  that  every  one  should  remain  in  the 
vocation  which  God  had  allotted  to  him,"  In  idea  Kiickert's  concep- 
tion of  the  d  fitj  is  the  same  ;  he  takes  it  for  d  rfe  koi  h^,  "  but  even 
if  not,"  viz.,  "  if  what  precedes  is  not  the  case,"  i,  e.,  at  all  events, 
The  reading  ^  ft^  is  a  mere  correction,  arising  from  the  supposed  dif- 
ficulty in  d  ^^.— On  the  attraction  in  ^Kaaru,  comp.  Winer's  Gr.,  § 
66.  4,  seq. — The  pass^e  already  cited,  2  Thess.  iii.  6,  throws  light  ou 
the  words  ovra^  iv  rat?  haaXi^aiai^  ndaai^  dinTdaaoiuUj  compare  the  ex- 
planation.) 

Vers.  18,  19. — Paul  first  touches  on  the  great  difference  between 
Jews  and  heathens.  Thi?  apostle  is  not  in  favour  of  abolishing  the 
outward  means  of  recognition  on  entrance  into  the  Christian  church, 
since  in  the  New  Testament  this  contrast  has  lost  its  significance. 
Keeping  the  commands  of  God  is  here  alone  valid,®  in  which  is  em- 
braced faith  in  Christ  and  his  redemption,  since  this  also  is  a  com- 
mand of  God.  (The  abominable  custom,  to  which  the  words  /*$ 
imoTjdaOto  refer,  namely  the  renewal  of  a  foreskin  in  an  artificial 
manner,  is  mentioned  even  in  1  Mace.  i.  15.  According  to  Buxtorf 
[Lex.  Talm.  p.  1274]  those  Jews  who  from  shame  in  respect  to  the 
heathen  had  abolished  the  token  of  their  election  were  called  oisinoM^ 
in  Latin  recutiU  [compare  Martial.  Epigr.  vii.  30].  Joseph.  Ant. 
xii.  6  also  speaks  of  such  a  custom.  According  to  Celsus  [de  Medic. 
viL  25]  a  peculiar  instrument  was  employed  for  this  purpose  called 
the  k.mo-naaTrip.   For  more  particulars  compare  an  article  in  the  Stud. 

*  The  conoeptian  of  the  words  whicli  Billroth  proposes,  seems  to  nie  erroneoua. 
"  CiroumciBion  and  fbreakin  are  nothing  in  itemaelTea,  they  oaly  acquire  eigaiflcance 
when  men  beliOTe  that  in  them  they  keep  the  oommands  of  God."  But  the  strict  Judaiats, 
beliflBing  circumcision  to  be  a  oomniand  of  God,  would  then  hare  done  quite  right  iu  re- 
garding it  aa  binding,  wliich  the  apostle  certainly  cannot  have  inlendad. 
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1835,  pt.  3,  p.  657,  seq. — In  ver.  19,  in  the  expression  dXXa  rtjpijmi: 
hno^v  eeovj  ia  to  be  supplied  Sori  ti.  aa  is  said  in  iii.  7.) 

Vers,  20-24.— Tlie  general  principle  (vers.  20-24}  is  then  also 
applied  to  the  relation  of  slavery,  which  prevailed  throughout  the 
whole  ancient  world.  This  is  certainly  opposed  to  the  emancipating 
spirit  of  the  gospel,  and  Paul  advises  also  the  converted  slaves  to 
seek  freedom  if  they  can  obtain  it  (of  course  in  a  lawful  and  proper 
manner),-  and  free  men  in  no  manner  to  trifle  away  their  freedom. 
At  the  same  time,  if  this  ia  not  possible,  he  exhorts  them  not  to  vex 
themselves  about  it,  since  the  free  man  is  also  the  servant  of  Christ, 
— This  conception  of  the  passage  differe  from  that  which  the  Fathers 
of  the  church  have  maintained  since  the  time  of  Chrysostom,  and  in 
feet  at  first  sight  the  connexion  seems  rather  to  favour  their  explana- 
tion. They  supply  in  ver.  21,  with  im^>iov  xpfjoai,  not  iXevOspi^,  but 
(5(wAK((t,  so  that  the  sense  ia :  "If  thou  art  called  as  a  slave,  care  noth- 
ing ;  nay,  although  {d  aai  =  quanqiiam)  thou  canst  become  free, 
yet  serve  rather ;  for  the  believing  slave  is  yet  free  in  the  Lord,  and 
the  free  man  a  slave  of  Christ."  The  connexion  appears,  according 
to  the  other  and  now  usual  explanation,  not  to  be  rendered  by  any 
means  so  clear,  and  especially  d  mi  (ver.  21)  and  yap  (ver,  22)  ap- 
pear inappropriate.  But  the  words,  ft^  ylvtaSe  SovXm  avepwTr&jv,  be- 
come not  slaves  of  mine  (ver,  23),  militate  against  the  opinion  of  the 
church  Fathers  ;  beside  which  we  may  observe  that  the  apostle  can- 
not possibly  have  expressed  the  idea,  that  a  slave  should  remain  in 
B>  state  of  slavery,  even  when  he  can  obtain  freedom.  The  point 
therefore  ia,  according  to  our  view,  to  obtain  for  d  nal  and  the  fol- 
lowing ydp  an  appropriate  reference.  But  this  is  effected  in  a  very 
natural  manner,  by  giving  to  Sm'/.o^  i/ckijOti^^  wert  called  a  slave, 
the  proper  emphasis.  In  the  mind  of  the  apostle,  spiritual  free- 
dom is  included  in  Kaldadai :  from  this  idea  he  proceeds :  "  But 
if  beside  spiritual,  thou  canst  also  obtain  bodily  freedom,  do  it 
rather,  for  the  slave  called  in  the  Lord  is  by  the  Lord  made  free 
from  all  outw^i^d  power,  therefore  it  ia  befitting  also  that  he  should 
he  entirely  free,"  With  this  the  emphatic  drnXsvOepo^  harmonizes 
well,  as  also  the  itaXXov  ;\ji^ffai,  which  last  with  6ovksi^  suppKed 
is  assuredly  very  harsh.  With  respect  to  the  other  half  of  ver. 
22,  namely  the  words  djioiug  aal  6  iXtvOsgog  KXtjdEig  6ovX6g  icTt  Xpta- 
rov,  in  like  manner  also  h6  who  was  called  free,  etc.,  they, in  the 
first  place  express,  that  no  one  here  on  earth  can  be  otherwise  than 
in  a  state  of  dependence ;  and  they  are  in  so  far  consolatory  for  ser- 
vants— even  the  freest  are  servants  of  Christ.  But  these  words  also 
contain  a  warning  to  the  free  to  preserve  their  freedom,  not  to  become 
the  servants  of  men  by  dependence  on  human  opinions — for  to  be  a 
servant  of  Christ  ia  itself  the  true  freedom  ;  every  life  spent  out  of 
his  service  is  in  a  measure  like  slavery.     (If  KX?j(7ig  is  referred  to  the 
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outward  vocation,  and  EsXijdij  in  ver.  20  to  the  inward  calling,  the  ^ 
Burprises  iis — it  ehouH  be  iv  ^,  But  if  the  expression,  iv  t§  tcXrjaet 
j  iicXijerj  is  conceived  as  one  conception,  EnX'jdti  must  he  understood 
of  the  outward  vocation.  This  is  certainly  uncommon  according  to 
New  Testament  usage,  but  not  unfitting ;  it  rather  accords  perfectly 
with  the  Pauline  circle  of  ideas,  to  conceive  the  almighty  will  of  Gfod 
as  detormining  the  outward  position  of  man,  however  apparently  free 
he  may  be  to  choose  it.  We  therefore  prefer  this  last  conception  to 
the  difficult  supplying  of  Iv. — In  ver.  22,  comp,  on  the  notion  of  true 
freedom,  at  John  viii.  36. — The  formula  n^iijg  ^yopaoftjTs  is  found  in 
vi.  20. — In  ver.  24  the  napa  Gew  leads  away  from  every  human  mode 
of  conceiving  relations ;  the  innermost  condition  of  the  soul  is  of 
importance  in  the  sight  of  God — by  it  alone  slavery  or  freedom  is 
sanctified.) 

Vers.  25,  26. — The  following  verses  contain  advice  for  the  un- 
married. Under  the  existing  difficult  relations  of  the  church,  the 
apostle,  as  he  again  assures  us,  considers  it  better  that  they  should 
not  enter  upon  marriage.  (Compare  vii.  1.)  At  the  same  time  he 
again  expressly  observes,  that  he  does  not  give  this  as' a  command 
of  the  Lord  (that  is,  in  order  to  impose  a  burden  upon  any  one), 
but  as  his  own  opinion.  Nevertheless  ho  makes  his  opinion  (aa 
in  ver.  40)  very  strildng  and  worthy  of  consideration  by  adding, 
c5c  TjXsTjjiivo^  vnb  icvpiov  tooto?  elvai^  as  having  received  mercy,  etc. 
This  morhg  elvai,  which  Paul  refers,  not  to  himself,  but  to  the  com- 
passion of  God,  cannot  mean,  as  Billroth  explains,  "to  be  a  true 
Bervant  of  the  Lord,"  nor,  as  Augustine,  "  to  he  faithful  in  my  voca- 
tion ;"  neither  sense  has  any  direct  reference  to  the  context.  It  can 
only  mean,  as  Flatt  correctly  remarks,  "  to  be  worthy  of  belief,  i.  e., 
of  confidence,"  This  is  properly  referred  to  the  mention  of  his  own 
judgment.  But  he  was  worthy  of  confidence,  because  he  had  the 
Spirit  of  Grod,  which  judges  correctly  all  circumstances,  and  this  ia 
alluded  to  in  ver.  40.  But  if  the  apostle  here  expresses  thus  gener- 
ally the  thought,  nakdv  dvdpwnifi  to  ovtijc;  dvai,  it  is  good  for  a  man 
to  be  thus,  it  is  at  the  same  time,  apart  from  the  consideration  of  the 
persecutions,  especially  to  be  remembered,  that  Paul  believed  the 
return  of  the  Lord  to  be  near  at  hand.  The  existing  distress  (^vecr- 
Tuffa  dvdyicTf)  is  to  him  the  "  birth-pangs  of  the  Messiah"  (Ij'^bb':  'c^'i), 
with  which  ia  connected  the  revelation  of  the  kingdom  of  God. 
(Comp.  on  X.  11.)  But  as  this  hope  subsequently  receded,  when  he 
no  longer  expected  to  be  "  clothed  upon"  (2  Cor.  v,),  but  when  he 
hoped  to  depart  (Phil,  i,  23  ;  2  Tim.  iv,  6),  his  view  of  marriage 
must  also  have  become  modified.  (In  ver.  25  the  expression  -napOe- 
vog  refers,  as  it  frequently  does,  to  both  sexes,  it  is  ^^  ayaftog. 
Biickert  thinks  that  it  refers  only  to  virgins,  but  this  is  completely 
contradicted   by  the  diStaai  yvvami  (ver.  27). — In  ver,  26,  the  Sn 
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KaX6v  is  a  mere  resamption  of  tovto  xaXSv  to  strengthen  the  t' 
— On  evEiTTiSf  comp.  at  iii  22,  and  Eom.  viii.  38,  'AvdyKij  refers  not 
merely  to  the  persecutions,  but  also  to  the  great  events  in  nature  ex- 
pected at  the  last  day  [compare  on  Matth.  xxiv,  20, 21,  29],  in  short 
to  the  afflictions  of  the  last  period  of  time  in  their  widest  compass.) 

Vers,  27, 28. — In  the  clearest  manner  Paul  guards  against  being 
misunderstood  to  represent  marriage  as  a  sin  (which  was  probably 
taught  in  Corinth);  but  he  openly  declares  that  the  unmarried 
would  at  that  time  lead  an  easier  life,  and  his  advice  may  accord- 
ingly be  considered  as  intended  to  save  them  from  trouble.  {In  verse 
27  XsXvaai  must  not  be  referred  to  the  death  of  the  wife  ;  it  merely 
means  "  to  be  unmarried."— In  verse  28,  the  addition  of  t^  oapwt 
transfers  the  whole  consequences  of  marriage  to  a  lower  sphere  ;  it 
prepares  the  way  for  want,  anxiety,  care  in  outward  respects,  hut 
no  afflictions  in  iSie  spirit.) 

.Vers,  29-31. — The  apostle  enforces  this  good  advice  in  the  fol- 
lowdng  verses  by  a  detailed  description  of  the  state  of  mind  which 
the  character  of  the  times  required.  The  heart  must  not  be  wholly 
given  up  to  any  earthly  possession  or  affection  :  it  must  rather  al- 
ways belong  to  God  and  the  imperishable  world,  and  a  love  of  the 
future  state.  "Without  doubt  Paul  wrote  these  words  in  expectation 
of  a  near  and  approaching  transformation  of  the  fashion  of  this 
world,  and  the  introduction  of  the  alihv  {lelXuv  with  the  kingdom  of 
God.  If,  however,  this  hope  is  not  realized,  the  import  of  these 
words  is  by  no  means  destroyed.  (Compare  the  remarks  on  Matth. 
xxiv.  1.)  Tbe  whole  development  of  the  church  on  earth  is  such  as 
to  demand  a  continual  expectation  of  the  coming  of  Christ,  and 
such  a  state  of  mind  in  believers  as  is  here  described.  The  period 
of  expectation  is  only  extended  by  the  mercy  of  God  (2  Pet.  iii.  9), 
but  its  character  is  not  altered.  (In  ver.  29  the  explanation  of  the 
words  6  Katg6g  k.  t.  X.,  is  not  without  difficulty.  With  respect  first 
to  the  punctuation,  the  division  after  awetrraAftEvof,  when  iori  must 
be  supplied,  is  not  suitable,  because,  according  to  this,  to  Xoi-nSv^ 
which  must  then  be  taken  .adverbially,  becomes  somewhat  laboured. 
The  same  objection  applies  to  the  division  which  Laehmann  pro- 
poses, placing  i<7ri  before  to  XomSv^  besides  which  this  transposition 
has  not  critically  sufficient  authority.  The  thought  only  becomes 
concise  by  placing  the  point,  as  Grieshach  •and  others  do,  after  eari, 
and  taking  to  Xomov  ss  subject,  in  the  sense  "  the  rest  [of  this 
worldly  cycle]  is  the  severe,  heavy  time."  The  article  before  naipo^, 
thus  acquires  its  full  force,  whilst  it  points  to  the  great  period  of 
suffering  before  the  Parousia  known  to  all  Christians,  Then,  with 
respect  to  the  explanation,  we  had  the  word  avoTeXhii,  Acts  v,  6,  in 
tbe  signification  "  to  lay  out  a  corpse."  Here  it  is  to  be  taken  in 
the  simplest  meaning  of  the  word,  "  to  contract."     The  participle, 
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therefore,  might  sigoify,  "  short,  of  brief  duration."  But  the  mean- 
ing, "  anxious,  heavy,"  mast  he  considered  more  appropriate.  There 
is  no  weli-authenticated  passage  to  justify  the  use  of  ai!vi<3TaXi>.h'og 
for  "  short."  On  the  contrary,  in  the  classics,  avaroXrt  means  di- 
rectly "  anxiety,  contraction  of  the  heart,"  [Cic.  Qutest.  Tusc,  i, 
37 ;  Lsel.  c.  13.]  In  the  same  sense  avGTeXXRadai  occurs  in  Ps.  Ixxii. 
13,  according  to  the  translation  of  Symmachus.— The  Iva  is  to  be 
understood  reAiKuf  :  this  distress  has  thejjMr^ose,  according  to  the 
intention  of  God,  of  freeing  the  soul  from  dependence  on  perishable 
things. — 'The  words  (Jif  ft^  ^^oiref  yvvauca^,  as  not  having  wives,  are 
of  course  merely  to  he  understood  spiritually,  keeping  the  spirit  so 
free  in  its  love  to  the  creature  as  not  to  he  impeded  by  this  in  the 
fulfilment  of  the  highest  duty,  its  relation  to  the  kingdom  of  God. — 
Ver.  30.  Not  joy  merely,  but  sorrow  likewise  is  not  to  have  domin- 
ion over  the  servant  of  God  ;  in  God's  power  he  rules  over  all. — 
Kare^ovref  is  emphatic,  as  in  a  subsequent  passage  Karaxfx^l^s- 
vot :  the  Kara  is  meant  to  indicate  the  false  direction  of  the  spirit, 
yielding  itself  up  altogether.— In  ver.  31  a^^/m  is  fades  externa  ; 
the  world  itself  does  not  perish  at  the  dawning  of  the  kingdom  of 
God,  hut  only  its  form.  Not  until  after  the  kingdom  of  Grod  follows 
the  new  heaven  and  the  new  earth.  [Rev.  xxi.  1,]  What  perishes 
in  the  world  is  the  sinful ;  compare  1  John  ii.  8  and  17. — Lachmann 
very  appropriately  connects  with  the  preceding  the  SeAw  6e  «.  t.  A., 
the  construction  being  made  by  the  suppressed  thought,  "  You  would 
therefore  prepare  for  yourselves  much  distress  if  you  should  give 
yourselves  up  to  the  perishable  things  of  this  world.") 

Vers.  32-34. — The  following  words  are  so  strong,  as  in  fact  to  in- 
cline one  to  the  belief  that  the  apostle  gives  an  objective  preference 
to  celibacy,  as  the  Komish  church  maintains.®  But  on  this  very 
account,  that  the  words  are  so  strongly  expressed,  the  defenders  of 
eehbacy  are  themselves  obliged  to  limit  their  meaning.  If  the  words 
"he  that  marrieth  careth  for  the  things  of  the  world,  how  he  shall 
please  his  wife,"  refer  to  marriage,  in  itself,  it  could  he  no  sacran^ent ; 
it  would  directly  destroy  the  possibility  of  a  life  devoted  to  God.  The 
passage  can  therefore  only  be  understood  to  mean  that  the  apostle  is 
describing  the  ordinary  state  of  things,  from  the  influence  of  which 
even  the  believer  is  frecLuently  not  exempt ;  but  by  no  means  that  a 
picture  of  man-iage,  or  certainly  of  Christian  marriage,  is  here  given. 
In  ver,  32  fiepijivav  is  used  in  a  good  sense  "  to  manage  zealously,  to 
care  for."~8emler  thmks  falsely  here  only  of  deacons,  as  if  "  the 
things  of  the  Lord"  were  an  allusion  to  their  ofiice.  The  general 
tenor  of  the  command  plainly  contradicts  this  view.— There  are  va- 
rious different  readings  and  punctuations  of  ver.  34,  which  are  prob- 
*  ConipaJB  the  clever  traatjee  by  Papat  oo  the  theory  of  marriage,  in  the  Jobrnal  for 
Philosophy  and  Catholic  Theology,  la.  the  flfteeiitli  and  earlier  numbsra.    Cologne,  1836, 
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ably  only  occasioned  by  mf^-^narai.  This  word  miglit  "be  connected  with 
the  preceding  one  with  the  addition  of  mi,  so  that  the  sense  would 
be  "and  is  divided;"  that  is,  serves  two  masters,  God  and  the 
world  ;  or  it  might  be  referred  to  the  following,  with  the  meaning, 
"  there  is  a  differeDce  between  a  wife  and  a  virgin."  This  last  usual 
conception  of  the  passage  may  deserve  the  preference.  Lachmann, 
however,  decides  for  the  first,  and  reads,  nai  ^  yvvii  ^  dyaitoq  koI  ^ 
napdivo<:  ^  aya/iof,  instead  of  the  usual  reading  ^  jvvij  koI  ^  -TvapBevog  ■ 
^  dyafiog,) 

Vei',  35. — Paul  again  declares  that  his  intention  is  not  to  lay 
down  any  law,  but  only  to  impart  profitable  advice,  for  their  more 
easy  devotion  to  the  Lord,  and  for  decorum.  On  account  of  the 
following  dcxnitov&lv,  to  evaxniMv  can  be  understood  only  in  the  sense 
of  befitting,  honesfas.  But  this  appears  to  stigmatize  marriage  as 
inlwnestum.  The  difficulty  might  be  avoided,  by  referring  rovTo 
not  merely  to  the  last-mentioned  object,  but  to  the  contents  of  the 
whole  chapter ;  then  to  svaxr^ji-ov  would  refer  to  an  honourable  mar- 
riage, which  was  spoken  of  in  the  beginning  of  the  chapter,  in  con- 
trast with,  fornication.  But  in  the  first  place  raC™  would  in  this 
case  have  been  used,  because  more  than  one  object  is  treated  of ; 
again,  the  expression  ebnopsd^ov  tC)  nvgrn  refers  too  decidedly  to  what 
has  been  just  said  ;  and  lastly,  there  is  no  conclusion^ — the  question 
concerning  married  persons  is  still  continued.  We  must  therefore 
Bay,  that,  to  be  unwedded  is  not  in  itself  an  siax'lt^ov,  any  more  than 
to  be  manied  is  in  itself  an  ^axq^iov,  but  only  in  so  far  as  under  the 
peculiar  existing  circumstances,  the  service  of  the  Lord  required 
this.  Billroth  understands  fipoxoq  to  mean  a  snare,  but  with  this 
Im^dXKuv  does  not  accord.  A  snare,  moreover,  would  imply  some- 
thing secret,  whereas  everything  here  is  open;  it  alludes  only  to 
something  difficult.  It  is  therefore  better  conceived  as  =  fvyof,  a 
^oJe,— Instead  of  ebTrdpedpov  the  text.  rec.  reads  einpoasSgov  ;  but 
the  former  reading,  which  Lachmann  also  adopts,  has  the  authority 
of  the  Oodd.  in  its  favour.  It  is  the  neuter  form  of  the  adjective 
employed  as  substantive,  and  hence  it  is  construed  with  the  dative. 
It  denotes  "  attachment,  fast  adherence." — The  dnEpiandtTru^  only 
strengthens  the  idea  of  the  sv.  It  means,  "  without  being  drawn 
away  by  any  relation."  The  form  is  only  found  here  in  the  Kew 
Testament. 

Vers.  36-38. — The  reader  will  thus  far  have  understood  the 
apostle's  representation  as  relating  in  the  question  of  marriage  to  the 
decision  of  the  persons  themselves  interested  ;  but  Paul,  at  the  con- 
clusion of  the  enquiry,  speake*of  the  father  as  deciding  the  maniage  of 
his  daughter,  "We  are  not,  perhaps,  to  understand  the  apostle  as  citing 
by  way  of  example,  merely  one  form  in  which  a  raariiage  is  brought 
about  or  prevented  ;  but,  after  the  ancient  mode  of  conception,  he 
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considers  the  cLuestion  of  marriage  as  entirely  placed  in  the  hands 
of  the  father,  or  of  his  representative.  "We  must  confess  that  th^ 
state  is  a  subordinate  one,  and  the  free  self-decision  of  the  betrothed 
parties,  recognized  by  the  parents,  although  rightly  subjected  to 
certain  conditions,  appears  to  be  more  befitting  a  mature  age  ;  but 
neither  in  his  wisdom,  does  Paul  convert  the  form,  which  was  adapted 
to  the  relations  of  that  period,  into  a  rule  for  all  ages.  (In  ver.  36, 
dax^fwvslv  is  to  be  taken  in  an  active  sense  ;  "  he  who  thinks  that 
he  behaveth  uncomely  towards  his  daughter."  The  thought  is  to 
he  explained  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  Jewish  Christians,  who 
regarded  childlessness  as  the  greatest  earthly  misfortune  and  the 
greatest  disgrace  to  the  wife.— Ver.  37.  Gomp.  on  Mpaiog  1  Cor.  xv. 
58  ;  Col.  i,  23.  The  apostle  refers  to  the  steadfast  conviction,  that 
it  is  better  to  remain  unmarried.  AiaK()i.v6iiEvog,  Rom.  xiv.  23,  forms 
the  contrast. — In  the  words  /i^  Sx^iv  dvdynijv  a.  t.  X.,  there  appears 
to  he  an  intimation  that  the  father  may  also  be  in  a  certain  measure 
bound  by  the  will  of  the  daughter.  Still  outward  circumstances 
are  undoubtedly  primarily  referred  to.  The  view  entertained  gene- 
rally by  the  ancients,  as  stiU  at  the  present  day  in  the  East,  recog- 
nized no  independence  of  the  wife ;  this  first  resulted  from  the 
Christian-Germanic  civilization, — In  ver.  38,  we  need  not  suppose, 
with  Billroth,  that  Paul  intended  first  to  oppose  to  the  expression 
6  knya^iH^uiv  KaXuc;  rcoist  merely  nal  6  fti)  inr/c^i^uv,  but  then  corrected 
himself.  The  principle  expressed  here  lay  in  the  whole  connexion 
But  (EpEtaiTov  TToiel  can  only  be  referred  to  peculiar  relations  of  the 
time  or  certain  persons. — ^For  ya/jjfw  we  find  in  Mark  xii.  25,  the 
form  yafiiaKu,  as  also  in  Luke  xx.  34,  knyafilaKUi  stands  for  ^Kya/Mfw, 
which  again  occurs  in  Matth.  xxiv.  38  ;  Luke  xvii.  27.) 

Vers.  39,  40. — In  the  last  place,  touching  the  second  marriage 
of  the  woman,^  Paul  remarks,  that  in  marrying  a  believer  she  need 
have  no  SCTuple  ;  but  in  the  apostle's  opinion,  she  had  better  remain 
unmarried.  The  addition  of  the  words  6oit&  6e  K^yw  -nvevixa  Qmv 
ixetv,  and  I  ihinli  also,  etc.,  to  the  expression  "  according  to  my 
judgment,"  plainly  indicates  a  contrast  to  those  who,  as  it  were, 
appropriated  to  themselves  the  Spirit,  which  naturally  calls  to  mind 
the  party  of  Christ.  Since,  however,  the  observation  stands  at  the 
conclusion  of  the  whole  discussion,  its  allusion  cannot  be  restricted 
to  the  last  remark,  but  must  be  extended  to  the  entu-e  subject.  In 
later  times,  moreover,  a  certain  odium  was  attached  in  the  church 
to  a  second  marriage,  traces  of  which  occur  as  early  as  in  1  Tim.  iii. 

*  There  seems  to  te  no  doubt  entertained  respecting  the  second  maniags  of  tbe  man, 
probably  because  in  tie  case  of  widowera  a  new  marriage  was  generally  of  pressing  im- 
portance, on  account  of  tlie  molherleEa  dhildren;  Iberefore  the  question  liere  is  only 
toncliing  the  woman.  The  iiiivov  hi  Kvpiif,  moraover,  moat  be  legarded  as  referrii^  ala* 
to  the  man  (2  Oor.  rL  14,  15). 
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2,  V.  9.  Ministers  of  religion,  therefore,  coiild  not  be  diyafwi. 
(Comp,  Bingliami  Origg.  vol.  ii.  p,  153.)  From  the  last-mentioned 
work,  indeed  {vol.  tI.  p.  428),  we  see  that,  under  certain  circum- 
stances, digami  were  excluded  from  the  communion-tahlo.  (The 
whole  passage  has  a  detailed  parallel  in  Eom.  vii.  1,  seq.  From 
this  passage,  also,  in  some  Oodd.  v6^<jt  is  added  to  deSsrai. — Billroth, 
following  Calvin,  is  of  opinion,  that  by  iv  Kvpiij,  more  is  intended 
than  that  the  widow  should  merely  marry  a  believer,  namely,  that 
she  should  make  her  choice  and  enter  upon  the  marriage  in  a  truly 
Christian  spirit.  But  as  &  GiXei  precedes,  iv  avpii^  can  only  refer 
primarily  to  the  person  marrying.  It  is  self-evident,  however,  that, 
if  faith  be  required  in  the  person  chosen,  there  must  also  be  faith  in 
the  person  choosing,  for  only  faith  recognizes  faith.— In  ver.  40 
fianapLutr&pa,  cannot  refer  to  eternal  blessedness,  but  to  the  expe- 
diency [ver.  35]  of  this  life,  in  that  the  unmarried  woman  will  be 
better  off  in  the  Katpbg  avvearaXi^vog  [ver.  29]  than  the  married 
woman.) 


§  8.  Ghkistiak  Liberty. 

(viii.  1 — ^xi,  1.) 

In  this  large  section  the  apostle  treats  of  the  use  of  meats  offered 
in  sacrifice,  participation  in  idolatrous  festivities,  and  especially  of 
Christian  liberty  and  the  manner  of  its  exercise.*  It  appears  that 
several  members  of  the  Corinthian  church  had  proceeded  to  such 
lengths  as  not  only  to  eat  meat  which  had  been  offered  in  sacrifice 
to  idols,  but  actually  to  take  part  in  some  sacrificial  festivities  held 
in  the  heathen  temple  itself  (viii.  10),  It  is  possible  that  some  of 
the  immediate  followers  of  Paul,  or  of  Apollos,  had  fallen  into  this 
extreme,  but  it  appears  especially  to  have  been  the  sect  of  Christ, 
whose  G-nostic  pride  of  knowledge  (viii,  1-8),  leading  them  to  sup- 
pose themselves  elevated  above  aU  sin,  rendered  them  thus  perfectly 
regardless  of  the  weaker  brethren.  It  was  doubtless  the  Judaising 
followers  of  Peter,  who  received  from  such  proceedings  the  greatest 
and  certainly  just  oflence.  The  apostle  having  first,  in  viii.  1-13, 
treated  in  general  of  the  use  of  meats  that  had  been  offered  in  sacri- 
fice to  idols,  and  directed  attention  to  the  offence  likely  to  arise  to 
the  weaker  brother  by  the  exercise  of  false  hberty  therein,  proceeds 
to  shew,  in  his  own  example,  how  the  Christian  must,  for  the  sake 
of  his  brother,  employ  with  the  utmost  self-restraint,  the  liberty 
permitted  him,  and  then  shews  (s.  1-13)  from  the  sacred  writings 
of  the  Old  Testament,  how  severely  God  punishes  the  abuse  of  lib- 
*  The  passage  Som.  xiv.  16  bears  so  close  aa  affinity  to  the  one  before  us,  that  we 
beg  that  its  expositiuu.  may  be  compai'ed  wiUi  the  presenl^ 
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erty.  He  then  returns  to  the  Christian's  relation  to  heathen  festi- 
vals, declaring  that  the  believer  cannot  celebrate  alike  heathen  and 
Christian  sacrifice.  But  to  avoid  introducing  into  the  church  the 
narrow  scruples  of  Judaism,  he  permits  the  use  of  roeats  offered  to 
idols,  if  purchased  in  the  market,  and  likewise  sanctions  the  partici^- 
pation  in  repasts  given  by  the  heathen  in  their  own  dwellings,  and 
the  free  use  of  all  meats  served  up  on  such  occasions,  provided  it 
■was  not  expressly  declared  that  such  had  formed  part  of  an  idol 
sacrifice  (x.  14 — xi.  1),  The  apostio  thus  adjusts  the  claims  of  the, 
ireer  and  the  stricter  parties  with  the  utmost  impartiality  and  wisdom. 
Vers.  1-3.- — Verse  1  is  e^dently  resumed  in  verse  4,  so  that  the 
intervening  passage  maybe  considered  parenthetical.  It  is  better  to 
regard  the  parenthesis  as  commencing  at  the  words  on  TidvTeg  yvuaiv 
l^jo^fiVj  because  toe  all  have  knowledge,  instead  of  ^  yviimgj  as  many 
others  suppose.  The  words  with  ■which  the  apostle  opens  his  discussion, 
and  which  are  fully  adduced  in  ver.  4,  evidently  convey  an  impression 
that  they  refer  to  the  declarations  of  the  Corinthians  ;  there  is  thus 
contained  in  the  oldafiev,  we  knoio,  a  recognition  of  their  eorreqtnfiss, 
but  also  a  slight  reproof  of  their  presumption.  The  words  may  be 
understood  somewhat  thus:  "we  know  as  weU  as  you,"  etc.,  and 
with  this  the  context,  "  because  we  all  have  knowledge,"  is  in  exact 
accordance.  It  is  impossible  that  this  -ndvT&i;  can  be  understood  to 
apply  to  many  or  several  individuals,  or  as  Billroth  thinks,  only  to 
one  party,  viz.,  that  indicated  by  the  p^sage  in  connexion ;  it  must 
include  rather  all  Christiana  as  such.  To  this  exposition  the  words 
of  ver,  7,  d}JJ  ovK  iv  nSciv  j)  Yf<Mi^,  but  not  in  all  is  the  knowledge, 
are  but  apparently  opposed  ;  for  a  certain  definite  knowledge  is 
there  spoken  of,  for  which  reason  the  article  is  used,  but  here  knowl- 
edge in  general,  and  therefore  the  words  of  ver,  1  must  express  this 
idea,  "  for  all  nien  have  a  certain  degree  of  knowledgo,"*  particu- 
larly every  Christian  must  certainly  kuow  that  there  is  ooly  one 
true  God,  from  its  having  been  laid  down  as  a  fundamental  doctrine 
in  the  Old  Testament.  In  order  to  repress  immediately  in  advance 
the  over  estimation  of  knowledge  (y^wtrif)  "with  which  the  sect  of 
Christ  were  chargeable,  the  apostle  contrasts  it  with  love,  upon 
which  the  13th  chapter  affords  a  copious  commentary.  Self-denying 
love  has  nothing  dazzling  to  allure  its  followers,  for  which  reason 
also  the  Corinthians  who  incKned  to  the  more  external  elements 
even  of  spiritual  matters,  had  not  devoted  themselves  to  it  as 
to  knowledge  and  other  gifts  of  tlie  Spirit ;  nevertheless  love  is  the 
loftiest,  the  most  purely  Divine  element  in  man's  nature.  The  in- 
quiry into  the  nature  of  the  yvuai^  we  defer  to  xii.  8  ;  here  it  is  suf- 
ficient to  remark,  that  when  separated  and  distinct  from  love,  aa 
*  In  Bengel's  Gnomou  it  is  correctly  stated ;  nen  adM  artkutam,  mm  mmima  am- 
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here  conceived,  it  indicates  the  too  exclusive  direction  of  the  reflect- 
ive faculties  towards ,  Divine  things,  while  love  is  characterized  by 
the  inclination  of  the  will.  (On  the  psychologically  remarkable 
phenomenon  of  the  separation  of  elements  essentially  united,  comp, 
the  Oomm.  on  xiii.  1,  and  seq.)  While',  then,  knowledge  is  selfish, 
it  puffeth  up,  but  lore  expands  towards  its  neighbour,  and  forms 
him  after  its  essential  nature.*  "We  here  of  course  assume  that  the 
knowledge  is  a  right  knowledge  ;  even  then  it  benefits  neither  the 
individual  nor  the  mass  unless  attended  by  love.  But  the  wisdom 
that  is  unaccompanied  by  love  is  often  only  wpparent,  attained  by 
false  paths,  through  speculations,  the  motive  for  which  is  conceit 
or  curiosity  ;  then  it  is  of  course  in  a  heightened  degree  pernicious  ; 
but  love,  on  the  contrary,  is  from  its  very  nature  ever  accompanied 
by  a  knowledge,  often  undeveloped,  it  is  true,  hut  nevertheless 
genuine,  subst-antial ;  knowledge  may  exist  without  love,  but  the 
hitter  never  entirely  without  the  former.  The  expression  SokeX 
tldevai  n,  thinketh  he  hnoweth.  something,  sufficiently  indicates  wis- 
dom which  is  only  imaginary  ;  the  purport  of  the  form  ovSev  Syvo>ics 
Ko0wf  6ei  yv&vai,  knoweth  nothing  as  he  ought  to  know,  however,  is 
rather  uncertain.  The  vanity  of  knowledge  might  be  thereby  signi- 
fied, but  in  this  case  the  sentence  appears  somewhat  tautological.  It 
is  better  to  refer  the  words  to  the  erroneous  means  by  which  the  ap- 
,  parent  vdsdom  is  attained,  and  with  this  accords  the  antithesis 
oCrwf  lyvuarai  vir'  ai>Tw,  is  thus  known  by  him,  as  it  intimates  the 
way  to  obtain  true  Divine  knowledge.  God  is  an  unapproachable 
light :  no  created  spirit  can,  by  its  own  power,  penetrate  into  him, 
or  become  possessed  of  his  mysteries  ;  every  attempt  of  the  kind 
gives  hut  an  apparent  knowledge.  But  God  can  certainly  manifest' 
himself  in  the  soul  that  longs  after  true  wisdom,  and  in  this  passive 
state  create  the  true  yvuaig.  The  knowledge  of  God  therefore  pre- 
supposes the  being  known  of  him,  as  Bengel  observes  in  the  Gno- 
mon, the  cognitio  activa  presupposes  a  cogniito  passiva  ;  the  soul 
is  not  impregnated  with  life  from  above,  until  God  has  drawn  nigh. 
It  cannot  be  doubted  that,  in  expressing  the  relation  of  the  soul  to 
God,  the  image  of  a  bride  passed  through  the  apostle's  mind,  so 
that  the  yivi^oKfiv  =  s^;  is  significant  both  of  knowledge  and  union, 
Billroth  is  of  this  opinion  in  the  passages  xiii:  12,  and  Gal.  iv.  9, 
which  likewise  correctly  bear  this  construction.  Other  expositions 
of  the  passage,  as  that  defended  after  previous  interpreters  by  Usteri, 
and  according  to  which  eyvowroi  signifies  "  he  is  lovingly  acknowl- 
edged by  God,  accepted  as  a  child  of  God,"  are  sanctioned  neither 
by  the  use  of  language  nor  by  the  connexion.  Beza,  Heidenreich, 
Pott,  and  Flatt  explain  yivwaneadat  "  to  be  instructed,"  but  this 
*  Bengel  is  worthy  of  notice  with  respect  to  x.  23 ;  eoieotia  Ionium  ^icii,  omnia  miAi 
Uceiit,  amor  addit,  sed  non  vmaia  adijicmit. 
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cannot  be  philologically  proved.  (In  ver.  2  the  reading  t/vMnhai 
instead  of  dS&vat  originated  only  in  the  idea  that  it  was  necessary 
to  hare  a  word  in  the  text  corresponding  with  yvmu;.  Laehmann 
has,  however,  received  ^yvwsei'at.  The  same  scholar  reads  for 
ohM-TTui  oidsv  SyvuKe  only  ovno)  eyvu.  It  is,  nevertheless,  difficult  to 
perceive  how,  out  of  this  simple  reading,  and  sustained  indeed  by 
A,B.D.E.,should  have  arisen  the  usual  reading,  to  which  Griesbach 
justly  gives  the  preference,) 

Vera.  4-6. — After  this  parenthesis  the  thread  of  the  discourse  is 
resumed  from  ver.  1,  and  the  former  and  more  general  rrepi  tww 
elduXo&iiTWv  is  more  exactly  defined  hy  the  irepi  Tijg  (Jpdaeui^.  As  a 
universal  truth  it  is  first  stated  as  a  universal  sentiment  of  Christian 
consciousness  that  there  is  no  eMwAov  in  the  world,  no  other  god  but 
one.  (See  Jerem.  ii.  11 ;  1  Sam.  xii.  21,  inh  ib.)  But  it  is  striking 
that  this  sentence  appears  to  he  nullified  by  what  follows,  by  the 
e^TTEp  dal  Xeyofisvoi  6eo(,  if  there  are  that  are  called  gods,  and  Sta^nep 
eIoI  Qeoi  ■naXXoi,  as  there  are  many  gods,  with  which  the  expressive 
dXX'  'fjfuv  elg  Oeof,  but  to  lis  one  God,  ie  connected.  Paul  cannot 
Burely  intend  to  say  that  for  believers  there  exists  one  God,  but  for 
unbelievers  many,  when  he  had  just  before  declared  that  there  is 
no  idol  iu  the  world.  Add  to  this  that  in  x.  20,  the  sacrificial  festi- 
vals are  represented  as  establishing  a  feUowehip  with  demons,  and 
this  also  plainly  shews  that  in  the  apostle's  opinion  idols  were  hy 
no  means  a  nuUity.  It  has  been  attempted  to  remove  this  diffi- 
culty by  taking  "  there  are  that  are  called  gods"  as  =  to  "  are  said 
to  be  god,"  an  explanation  entirely  ungrammatical.  For  even 
granting  these  words  susceptible  of  this  meaning,  yet  the  uanep  slot 
in  which  Paul,  with  reference  to  such  passages  as  Ps.  cxxxvi.  2,  8, 
acknowledges  the  truth  that  there  are  many  gods  and  many  lords, 
is  decidedly  opposed  to  it.  The  AeydfiKvof  certainly  signifies  that 
they  Ate  falsely  so  called,  and  the  "  in  heaven  and  on  earth"  which 
refers  to  the  higher  and  inferior  orders  of  mythological  deities  (viz., 
the  celestial  deities  and  their  representative  stars,  Ukewise  the 
strong  ones  of  the  earth,  deified  heroes,  and  kings),  form  an  antith- 
esis with  the  ra  ndvra  (ver.  6)  ;  but  their  reality  is  not  q 
they  are,  it  is  true,  no  real  gods,  i.  e.,  not  uncreated,  i 
eelf-oxistent  beings  ;  they  are  created  powers,  creatures  of  the  only 
true  God  whom  Christians  honour,  who  created  all  thin^,  includ- 
ing the  gods  and  lords  themselves  mentioned,  but  they  are  assur- 
edly not  a  nullity.  BiUroth's  interpretation  of  the  passage  cannot, 
therefore,  be  deemed  perfectly  satisfactory ;  for  although  he  cor- 
rectly acknowledges  that  the  apostle  views  the  heathen  gods  in  the 
light  of  demons  (see  further,  on  x.  20),  he  does  not  solve  the  appa- . 
rent  contradiction  between  "  no  idol  in  the  world,"  and  "  there  are 
gods  many,"  the  difficulty  being  increased  by  the  "  what  do  I  then 
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say  ?  that  an  idol  is  anything  ?"  (ji  ovv  ^fu  ;  5n  etdwAoi'  ti  iarl ;) 
of  oh.  X.  19.  But  this  contradiction  is  perfectly  removed,  if  we 
strictly  dietinguish  between  eU(iXov  and  Gedc  or  Kvpio^.^  The 
former  expression  indicates  the  creations  of  fancy,  as  devised  by  the 
mythographers,  and  propagated  among  the  people.  Such  definitely 
characterized  beings  as  Jupiter,  Mars,  Venus,  under  recognized 
forms,  and  with  certain  attributes,  were  really  not  to  be  found  in 
rerum  natnra,  but  only  in  the  human  imagination,  from  whence 
the  representation  was  transferred  to  stone,  brass,  or  wood.  At  the 
foundation  of  these  creations  were  real  potencies,  powers  which 
excited  the  sensesjf  and  were  prejudicial  to  the  development  of  a 
nobler  life  in  man.  This  is  signified  by  the  apostle  in  the  passage 
"just  as  there  are  gods  many."  Paul  thus  fully  expresses  both 
sides  of  this  important  position,  it  being  neeessarj'  to  confute  the 
reality  of  the  mythological  beings  in  order  to  set  free  the  heathen 
from  their  old  ideas ;  and  yet  ho  less  important  to  prove  that  in 
idol  worship  real  powers  of  sin  were  active,  in  order  to  combat  a 
Mse  indifference  regarding  it,~Ver.  6  demands  a  closer  investiga- 
tion, Usteri  and  Billroth  having  already  correctly  discerned  in  it 
the  -element  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity.  It  is  evident  that  the 
"  one  God,  the  Father,"  and  "  one  Lord  Jesus  Christ"  (ftf  &ebg  6 
narijp,  sl^  Kvpio^  'Ijjaoiic  XptarS^),  form  a  parallel  with  the  before- 
mentioned  "  many  gods"  (Qsol  -noXXoi,  icvpioi  nolXoi,  eeot^  iv  ovpavu 
ml  inl  7^f).  The  heathen  possessed  but  vague  notions  of  the  Di- 
vine Being  and  dominion,  which  is  only  realised  in  absolute  perfec- 
tion in  God  and  Christ,  whom  the  Father  hath  placed  as  Lord  oveV 
all  things.  (1  Cor.  xv.  25.)  The  true  God  hath  also  alone  the 
prerogative  to  create.  The  inferior  powers  may  perhaps  change 
that  which  is  created,  but  can  produce  nothing  save  in  the  power 
of  God.  The  force  of  the  prepositions  ef,  Std,  slg,  in  such  a  con- 
nexion has  already  been  considered  at  Eom.  xi.  36.  The  Father  ia 
here  represented  as  the  origin  and  end  of  all  things  ;  e-k  indicates 
the  operation  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  who  reconducts  all  to  its  source. 
It  might  indeed  surprise  us  that  here  the  language  is  "  we  are  to 
him,"  while  in  Eom.  xi.  36,  wo  have  "all  things  ;"  hut  the  differ- 
ence is  only  apparent ;  for,  if  the  church  is  destined  to  receive  into 
*  NiteBch  (Stud.  Jahrg.  1828,  Part  ir.aote)  endeavours  to  reconcile  the  apparent  oon- 
tradictioQ  hj  saying  "  aa  expoated  helpers,  and  i'/ii^iiio::oi,  they  are  nothing ; "  but  to  the 
help  expected  from  idols  there  ia  positively  no  allusion. 

t  Notwithstanding  the  abundant  declarations  in  the  Old  Testament  that  idols  are 
nothing  (Is.  xl.  19,  xli.  6,  xUv.  6,  xlvL  6  ;  Jecem.  ii.  11,  26,  seq.,  x.  8,  seq.),  psaaages  are 
nevertheless  to  be  found  acknowledging  their  reahty.  See  especially  the. remarkable 
paasage  Deut.  iv.  Id,  where  it  says,  God  haa  asagned  all  nations  to  certain  stars  as  io 
leading  potencies;  and  also  Deat.  xxsiL  8,  according  to  the  LXX.— In  tbe  New  Teata- 
ment  the  aposlie's  thougbt  is  best  expressed  in  Acts  xvii.  29,  ofis  b^cB  o/icv  vo/iiieiv  xp^^ 
H  dpyipi,!  T,  Wii>  xapay/ian  rixTVi  xdi  hBv/ii/Beu(  uv8pujrov,  t6  Bsior  ehai  6/ioiov,  which, 
it  will  be  perceived,  hy  no  meajis  affirms  tliat  the  Odof  is  nothing. 
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herself  all  men,  and  a  restorative  influence,  proceeding  from  her 
reacts  even  on  the  lower  creation  (see  on  Eom.  viii.  19,  aeq.),  then 
believers  are  "  all  things."  At  the  close  of  the  verse,  in  describing 
the  agency  of  the  Son,  after  the  "  through  whom  are  aU  things"  (dt' 
ob  ra  TOvra)  is  Still  specially  added  "  and  we  through  him"  («aJ 
ijlid^  SC  avTov).  It  will  be  readily  comprehended  that  transcribers 
might  imagine  A'  avrov  preferable,  since  the  ^fislg  is  already  implied 
in  the  -navTa.  But  this  originates  in  pure  misconception  of  the 
words,  for  the  A'  ov  ra  Trdvra  refers  especially  to  the  creation  (see  on 
John  i.  3),  but  ical  ^\i.uq  Si'  airov  to  the  new  birth  which  is  conceived 
as  a  second  creation.  Some  later  Codices  also  here  make  mention 
of  the  Holy  Spirit  and  his  attributes.  But  though  the  apostle 
might  doubtless  have  here  mentioned  also  the  third  person,  yet  as 
we  may  more  easily  suppose  the  passage  supplying  the  apparent 
omissions  to  have  been  inserted  than  to  have  fallen  out,  the  shorter 
reading  must  be  viewed  as  the  original  one. 

Ver.  7, — This  definite  perception,  however  (see  on  ver.  1),  how 
form  and  power  stand  related  in  idol-worship,  had  not  yet  dawned 
upon  all  the  individuals  composing  the  tlien  existing  church  (which 
seems  to  intimate  that,  under  progressive  development,  this  recogni- 
tion should  become  universal);  for  this  reason  the  weaker  brethren 
were  to  be  considered,  because,  upon  the  principle  that  "whatsoever  is 
not  of  faith  is  sin,"  they  would  pollute  their  conscience  by  a  proceed- 
ing which  another  might  pursue  without  detriment.  (See  on  Kom. 
xiv.  23.)  Very  good  Codices  read  avvridsia  for  avveidrjaei,  and  I  might, 
with  Lachmann,  prefer  this  reading,  since  the  use  of  the  same  word 
in  two  significations  in  one  sentence  always  presents  a  difilculty,  if 
precisely  this  did  not  render  it  probable  that  the  awddtjaig  once  ex- 
pressed had  been  changed  into  a  word  apparently  more  suitable. 

Vers.  8,  9.— As  then  eating,  or  abstaining  from  so  doing,  can  pos- 
sess no  meaning  as  regards  spiritual  life,  or  in  relation  to  the  Al- 
mighty, the  exercise  of  Christian  liberty  in  such  things  must  be 
connected  with  consideration  towards  the  weak.  (In  ver.  8  it  would 
be  very  easy  to  substitute  the  more  usual  iTuviarrjfn  for  ■napiorrjaij  but 
for  that  very  reason  the  latter  is  preferable.  Lachmann  has  accepted 
the  reading  irapaaT'^a&i.  nap/orjj^f  nvd  rtvj  signifies  properly,  "I 
present  some  person,  e.  g.,  to  a  prince,"  including  of  course  the  idea 
of  recommendation. — The  context  shews  that  nepicaevsiv,  like  vare- 
pEfv,  refers  only  to  spiritual  objects,  to  grow  or  to  decline  in  the  new- 
life.  Probably  these  words  have  reference  to  declarations  of  the 
.Corinthians  intimating  the  wish  to  defend  their  liberty.— In  ver.  9 
Lachmann  has  preferred  aadsveciv  to  the  general  reading  dad^vmi- 
mv,  hut  the  adjective  form  is  probably  choseu  because  it  occurs  in 
ver.  10. 

Vers.  10, 11. — Paul  intentionally  selects  a  very  conspicuous  abuse- 
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of  Christian  freedom,  viz.,  participation  in  sacrificial  festivals  in  tbe 
temple  itself,  in  order  to  exhibit  the  evil  conseijuences  of  such 
proceodings ;  and  snch  cases  must  have  really  taken  place,  other- 
wise the  argument  would  lose  its  force.  And  if  in  this  passage  it 
might  seem  that  Paul  did  not  reprove  such  participation  in  it- 
self, but  only  on  account  of  the  consequences  in  regard  to  the  weak, 
it  wiU  be  seen  in  x.  14,  seq.,  that  he  declares  such  participation 
in  itself  unlawful,  (In  ver.  10,  slSi^Xslov  is  a  sanctuary  whicli 
contains  an  image  of  its  deity,  in  contradistinction  to  lesser  sanctu- 
aries without  images,  or  simply  sacred  enclosures.  To  individual 
deities  the  forms  BaKxelov,  Sspaneiov  are  also  applied. — The  use  of 
olicoSoixelv  in  this  passage  has,  as  Wetstein  and  Semler  have  already 
correctly  stated,  something  ironical.  The  conscience  of  the  weak 
is  built  up,  as  it  were,  not  through  the  power  of  the  Holy  Spirit, 
.  but  by  human  means,  through  respect  for  personalities  ;  for  in  the 
apposition  "who  hast  knowledge"  lies  the  intimation  that  the  weak 
Chriatian  brother,  acknowledging  the  brother  who  claims  liberty  as 
more  advanced  than  himself,  is  thereby  misled  to  imitating  what  he 
does. — In  ver  11  Lacbmaim  reads  dnoXXvrat  &v  for  d-aoXsTTat  im  ;  but 
the  future  is  more  appropriate,  signifying  that  not  one  isolated  deed, 
Buch  as  related,  occasions  the  loss  of  salvation,  though  it  may  ulti- 
mately be  its  consequence  if  the  weak  brother  by  perseverance  in 
such  conduct  gradually  loses  his  foundation  of  faith.  [Compare  the 
parallel  passage  Rom.  xiv.  15.]  Properly  speaking,  it  is  not  knowl- 
edge itself  which  exercises  an  injurious  eifect  upon  the  brother,  but 
the  wrong  use  of  it ;  but  Paul  chose  the  more  energetic  expression 
in  order  to  diaw  the  Corinthians  from  their  over- estimation  of 
worldly  wisdom.— See  Winer's  Ur.  §  48,  c.  concerning  the  f.nl  used 
here.— The  phrase  di'  bv  Xpisrbg  dm6ave,/or  whom  Christ  died,  ex- 
■  presses  the  value  which  even  the  weakest  soul  possesses  in  the  sight 
of  God.  Ala  seldom  stands  as  found  here  ;  im&p  or  dvTi  is  more  gen- 
eral.    See  on  Matth.  xx.  28  ;  Rom.  v.  15.) 

Vers.  12,  13.— Under  such  circumstances  it  is  plainly  the  duty  of 
those  in  a  higher  position  to  act  with  reference  to  the  weaker  brethren 
in  order  to  avoid  offeuce  ;  and  in  placing  limits  to  their  freedom  it 
is  better  that  they  restrain  too  much  than  too  little.  This  idea  is 
also  expressed  by  Paul  in  Rom.  xiv.  21.  (In  ver.  12  ■n.'Trretj.  implies 
"  to  wound."— Sins  against  the  brethren  are  sins  against  Christ  him- 
self, because  they  are  hia  members.  [See  vi,  15.] — The  ov  htj  <^dya 
Kpia.  sic  rbv  aluva,  I  will  not  eat,  etc,,  of  ver.  13,  is  an  intentional 
hyperbolical  expression  for  the  highest  degree  of  self-denial  in  such 
things.  It  ought  not  therefore  to  be  rendered  by  "  for  life,"  although 
from  the  nature  of  the  ease,  it  can  mean  nothing  more.  That  there 
iwere  in  Corinth,  as  in   Rome  [see  on  Rom.  xiv.  1],  persons  who 
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deemed  the  eating  of  flesh  in  general  as  sin,  is  not  in  the  6lij 
degree  intimated.) 

Chap.  ix.  1.— In  order  to  present  clearly  to  the  Corinthians  a 
self-denial  of  freedom  lawful  in  itself,  from  Christian  love,  the  apofr- 
tle  offers  himself  and  hie  procedure  as  a  pattern  and  example.  We 
must  nevertheless  confess  that  if  this  alone  had  been  Paul's  intention, 
first,  the  passage  might  have  been  considcrahly  curtailed,  and  next 
the  subject  would  have  continued  uninterruptedly  (viii.  1)  from  this 
point,  instead  of  having  much  that  was  irrelevant  interwoven  with 
it.  This  can  only  he  explained  by  the  fact  that  Paul,  without  let- 
ting fall  the  principal  theme  to  which  he  returns  in  x,  14,  takes  oc- 
casion in  deacrihing  his  procedure  as  an  example  for  all  (xi.  1)  to 
defend  himself  on  those  points  which  had  been  made  objects  of  attack 
by  the  adverse  parties  in  Corinth,  The  apostle  seems  to  have  started 
from  this  point  that  the  liberal  party  of  Christ  assorted  as  a  duty 
their  exemption  from  law.  In  this  view  they  might  have  affirmed 
that  meat  offered  to  idols  must  be  eaten,  perhaps  even  in  the  tem- 
ple, in  order  to  prove  the  nothingness  of  the  idols.  To  this  extreme 
the  apostle  opposes  the  tme  liberty  which  upon  necessary  occasions 
can  refrain  &om  the  use  of  what  in  itself  is  permitted.  This  liberty 
Paul  claims  for  himself,  and  defends  at  the  same  time  hie  apostolic 
dignity,  which  the  antagonist  party  appear  to  have  attacked,  upon 
the  ground  that  he  had  not  dared  to  lay  claim,  as  the  other  apostles 
had  done,  to  a  subsistence  from  the  church.  But  as  it  is  more  likely 
that  such  imputations  and  suspicions  circulated  secretly  than  that 
they  were  openly  spoken,  the  apostle  justifies  himself  only  in  an  in- 
direct manner.  At  the  time  tho  second  epistle  was  written  his  oppo- 
nents had  proceeded  to  far  greater  lengths,  and  for  this  reason  Paul 
opposes  them  in  it  without  disguise.     (2  Cor.  x.) 

Ver.  !,■ — 'The  received  reading  which  places  first  oim  djil  dTT6<7roXoq 
could  originate  oniy  in  the  view  that  Paul  was  passing  to  something 
entirely  different.  The  sentence  ovit  elfH  iXe66spo^j  which  Connects 
itself  immediately  with  the  preceding  subject,  comes  first  in  order,  as 
Griesbach  and  also  Lachmann  have  acknowledged.  The  meaning  of 
the  W9rds  "would  then  be  this,  "  Or  should  I,  who  observe  such  self- 
denying  conduct,  not  be  free  ?"  The  glance  at  his  opponents,  who 
might  have  made  such  an  observation,  brings  immediately  to  his 
mind  tho  chief  idea,  "  Am  I  not  a  real  apostle  ?  have  I  not  seen  the 
Lord  ?"  and,  in  order  to  apply  directly  the  refutation,  he  adds  what 
his  enemies  themselves  could  not  deny,  "  Are  ye  not  as  it  were  my 
work  in  the  Lord  P  have  I  not  likewise  founded  the  church  in 
Corinth  ?"  It  will  be  seen  that  by  means  of  these  q^uestions  the  repre- 
sentations had  already  acquired  a  more  general  direction,  which  Paul 
could  prosecute  at  bis  pleasure,  leaving  him  likewise  at  hberty  to  re- 
turn when  he  would,  to  the  subject  upon  which  he  had  already  treated, 
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the  tige  of  meat  which  had  been  offered  to  idols.  As  to  "  his  having 
seen  Jesus  Christ,"  Neander  and  Billroth  have  long  since  made  it 
clear  that  he  can  be  speaking  neither  of  an  acquaintance  with  Christ 
during  his  earthly  sojourn,  nor  of  a  mere,  knowledge  of  his  doctrine, 
nor  of  any  other  appearances  of  Christ,  but  only  of  the  decisive 
event  which  took  place  at  Damascus  (Acts  ix.  1 ;  1  Cor.  xv,  8);  for 
this  fact  alone  stands  in  that  direct  connexion  with  the  apostolic 
dignity  of  Paul  to  which  this  sentence  seems  to  direct  attention. 
But  it  is  highly  probable  that  these  words  arose  from  the  accusation 
of  the  Corinthian  antagonists  that  Paul  was  no  real  apostle,  he  had 
certainly  not  seen  the  Lord.  In  the  mouth  of  his  adversaries  this 
would  mean  to  be  sure  that  he  had  not  sojourned  three  years  with 
Christ  as  the  Twelve  had,  and  this  Paul  could  not  affirm  respecting 
.  himself,  even  though  he  might  (see  on  2  Cor.  v.  16)  have  seen  Jesus 
again  and  again  ;  but  his  vision  of  the  glorified  Redeemer  and  his 
mighty  influence  upon  him,  richly  compensated  for  this  deficiency. 

Vera.  2,  3.— In  full  consciousn^s  of  the  Divine  power  through 
which  he  had  laid  the  foundation  of  the  Corinthian  church,  he  names 
the  Corinthians  themselves  a  seal,  a  solemn  confirmation  of  his  apos- 
tolic office,  nay,  his  written  defence  against  all  opponents.  (The  d 
dXXoig  It.  T.  X.  of  ver.  2  is  to  be  understood,  "  If  I  am  not  esteemed 
such  to  others,  am  no  apostle  unto  others,  I  am  surely  so  to  you." 
On  e;  ov  see  Winer's  G-r.,  §  55,  2,  For  a^payk,  see  Kom.  iv.  11.  In 
ver.  3,  d,T7oXoyia  as  well  as  dvaieplveiv  are  borrowed  from  the  language 
of  the  law.) 

Vers.  4-6.— The  apostle  now  adduces  three  points  in  which  he 
exhibits  the  freedom  which  belongs  to  him,  and  the  wise  use  of  which 
he  is  about  to  portray ;  first  in  the  use  of  meats,  nest  in  reference  to 
marriage,  and  lastly,  in  reference  to  his  acceptance  or  non-acceptance 
of  support  from  the  church.  It  is  precisely  on  the  latter  point  that 
he  enlarges  most  amply,  because,  as  has  been  already  stated,  the  ad- 
versaries employed  it  in  order  to  represent  Paul  as  uncertain  with 
reference  to  his  apostolic  prerogative.  The  ^ayelv  Ktu  -nislv,  "  to  eat 
and  drink,"  refers  at  all  events  back  to  chap,  viii.,  so  that  the  sense 
is,  "  Have  I  not  surely  also  the  freedom  which  ye  claim  for  your- 
Belves  ?"  at  the  same  time  the  contrary  idea  is  also  conveyed  in  it, 
"  Am  I  not  also  at  liberty  not  to  eat,  if  I  will  ?"  Billroth,  however, 
justly  remarks,  that  the  general  expression  extends  much  further, 
and  refers  not  merely  to  the  before-mentioned  discussion  concerning 
meats  offered  to  idols,  but  generally  to  the  Jewish  laws  relating  to 
food.  See  ix.  20. — But  what  gave  occasion  to  the  apostle  to  men- 
tion marriage  ?  The  remonstrance  is  surely  not  without  occasion, 
for  Paul  quotes  the  example  of  the  apostles.  As  Cephas  is  particu- 
larly named,  and  mention  is  made  of  the  brethren  of  the  Lord,  in- 
cluding James  of  course,  we  might  suppose  the  occasion  to  be  fur- 
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nished  by  the  followers  of  Peter.  The  Judaising  Christians  had,  as 
is  shewn  hy  the  Clementine  homilies,  and  Epiphanius'  account  of 
the  Ebionites  (see  Neander,  vol.  i.  p.  309),  the  idea,  that  it  was  the 
duty  of  every  one  to  marry  ;  wo  may  therefore  suppose  that  the 
apostle  bad  been  reproached  for  his  celibacy,  and  was  desirous  of 
defending  it.  This  might  seem  to  favour  the  hypothesis  of  Stoir, 
who  would  consider  the  mention  of  our  Lord's  brethren  as  a  proof 
that  the  sect  of  Christ  were  adherents  of  James,  and  thus  allied  to 
those  of  Peter.  (On  this,  see  the  Introd.  §  1.)  But  in  this  case 
the  words  must  run  otherwise  I  The  p^  ovk  g;^;o(iei'  i^ovalav  ddeA^v 
yvvaXna  mphdysiv  can  only  be  translated,  "  Can  I  not  likewise  as  the 
Other  apostles  take  with  me  a  sister,  i.  e.,  a  Christian  woman,  as  my 
wife  ?"  or,  in  other  words,  must  I  then  continue  unmarried  ?  May  I 
not  be  so  tixim  free  choice  ?  Even  his  liberty  in  this  particular  must 
have  been  contested  I  This  were  an  indication  of  extravagant  ideas 
as  to  the  value  of  celibacy,  and  perfectly  consistent  with  the  idea 
which  seems,  from  vii.  3,  seq.,  to  have  been  cuirent  in  Corinth,  that 
marriage  was  objectionable  (1  Tim.  iv.  3).  A  thing  of  this  ^  sort 
must  by  no  means  be  considered  confined  to  the  Gentile  Christians; 
the  mention  of  Peter  and  James  points  sufficiently  clearly  to  the 
Jewish  Christians,  among  whom  ascetic  principles  were  not  unusual, 
a&  Kom.  xiv.  15  shews,  and  the  example  of  the  Bssenes  and  Tbera^ 
peut£e.  (In  ver,  5  Aocn-of  AttootoXoi,  the  sest  of  ike  apostles, 
is  said  to  intimate  clearly  that  he,  Paul,  is  himself  also  an  apostle. 

Concerning  aSehpoi  tov  Kvpiov,  see  on  Matth.  xiii.  55.   As  they  are 

here  clearly  distinguished  from  the  apostles,  and  no  passage  speaks 
of  two  kmds  of  brethren  of  our  Lord  [brothers  proper,  and  cousins], 
it  is  evident  that  none  of  them  were  among  the  Twelve.  [See  on 
John  vii.  5  ;  Acts  i.  14;  lCoi.sv.7.]  But  as  two  of  the  cousins  bore 
the  same  names  as  the  brethren  of  Jesus,  quoted  Matth.  xiii.  55,  it 
is  most  probable  that  the  four  d6eX4,oi,  are  cousins  of  our  Saviour, 
sons  of  Cleopas  and  Maria,  the  sister  of  Mary.  See  further  the 
Introd.  to  the  Epistle  of  James.— Concerning  the  marriage  of  Peter 
comp.  the  observations  on  Matth.  viii.  14.«— Vei-s.  6  shews  that  Bar- 
nabas, in  a  similar  manner  to  the  apostle  Paul,  must  have  maintained 
himself  by  the  labour  of  his  hands,  and  have  been  attacked  upon 
the  self-same  grounds  :  and  the  mention  here  made  of  this  early 
fellow-labourer  of  Paul,  seems  to  point  to  a  fresh  connexion  of  the 
apostle  with  him.  See  the  remarks  on  Acts  xv.  39.— The  form  of 
expression,  7}  /idi-of  ^i  leai  Bapva^ac;  ovk  ex"!-^  &^ovaiav  tov  fi^  ipyd- 

*  It  IS  1  pmarkable  that  Tertulliin  (de  Monoq  c  8),  will  not  allow  thin  paaiage  to  refer 
to  the  wivei  ot  llie  apostles,  but  to  women  who  acoompaniad  them  miniaturing  unto 
them  ol  their  substance,  as  our  Lnid  is  deaciibed  to  bave  been  attended  m  Luke  viii. 
3.  This  ej:planation  has  bean  adopted  hy  the  Komin  Catholic  Church  m  defence  of 
celibaoy 
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^eaOai,  is  ironical,  and  means  :  labour  is  not  surely  commanded  to  ua 
alone  1  This  refers  to  the  fact  that  the  antagonists  had  asserted 
that  he  possessed  no  right  to  be  maintained  by  the  church,  not  being 
a  legitimate  apostle.  Sometimes  they  reversed  the  accusation,  and 
required  that  Paul  should  not  distinguish  himself  by  anything  ex- 
clusive, but  should  allow  himself  to  receive  support  from  the  church 
community,  as  did  all  the  other  teachers  of  the  gospel  [See  ver, 
15,  and  2  Cor.  xi.  7,  seq.]  The  apostle  nevertheless  on  this  head 
defends  his  individual  liberty,  while  he  presses  it  upon  no  one  as  law, 
in  the  same  degree  as  he  reserves  to  the  teacher  the  right  to  demand 
a  subsistence  if  necessary.) 

Vers.  7,  8.- — ^Paul  in  what  follows  discusses  at  length  the  right 
of  preachers  of  the  gospel  to  receive  from  the  church  a  provision  for 
their  bodily  wants,  but  states  in  ver.  12,  and  seq.  that  he  baa  not 
judged  jt  expedient  to  avail  himself  of  this  privilege,  disclaiming 
any  inference  affecting  his  apostolic  calling  as  the  consequence  of 
this  forbearance.  This  proceeding  of  the  apostle  has  been  already 
brought  under  notice  in  Acts  xviii.  2,  when,  upon  the  occasion  of 
his  residing  in  Corinth  (to  which  the  accusations  of  Ms  adversaries 
refer),  he  worked  with  Aquila  and  PriscUla.  To  this  passage  we 
must  accord  some  further  degree  of  notice,  as  the  pertinacity  is  re- 
markable with  which  Paul  insists  upon  carrying  out  his  principle  of 
maintaining  himself  by  the  labour  of  his  own  hands.  According  to 
Acts  XX.  33,  seq.,  at  iirst  he  might  have  been  influenced  by  an. anxiety 
lest  any  should  heUeve  that  he  availed  himself  of  the  preaching  of 
the  gospel  to  enrich  himself ;  but  where,  on  the  other  hand,  this 
course  was  made  the  precise  subject  of  accusation  against  him  as  in 
Corinth,  one  might  think  it  had  been  better  for  the  apostle  simply 
to  accept  support,  as  the  other  apostles  had  done.  He  must  neces- 
sarily expend  much  time  in  labour  which  had  been  better  employed 
in  his  spiritual  calling.  It  has  been  already  remarked  on  Acts  xviii. 
2,  that  a  self-exercise  loas  aimed  at  in  it;  Paul  wished  thereby  to 
mortify  the  flesh  ;  it  belonged  to  the  keeping  under  of  his  body 
(^niiimd^eiv  TO  a&fid),  which,  according  to  ix,  27,  he  considered  necessary 
for  himself.  Again,  2  Thess.  iii.  6,  seq.,  is  very  instructive  on  this 
liead.  Paul  there  warns  his  readers  against  idleness,  and  continues 
to  say  that  he  has  employed  his  hands  in  gaining  his  own  hvelihood 
in  order  to  give  them  an  example.  This  latter  point  is  left  here 
untouched. — It  is  then  proved  from  soldiers,  vine-dressers,  and  shep- 
herds, who  all  live  by  their  occupation,  that  the  preacher  of  the  gos- 
pel also  may  and  should  live  by  his  calling,  (In  ver.  7  Lacbmann 
has  preferred  the  reading  rov  aapTi6v  to  is  tov  Kapnov  and  the  internal 
evidence  is  in  its  favour  ;  for  the  h.  is  likely  to  be  derived  from  the 
Ik  rov  yaAoKTOf  following,  so  as  to  make  both  members  agree.— In 
ver.  8,  with  Lachmann  and  Billroth  only  a  comma  should  stand  after 
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XaXa^  though  tlien  indeed  the  reading  ov  liyei  cannot  he  the  correct 
one.  For  this  Grieahach  has  already  substituted  ^  ovxi,  and  o^xl 
even  migHt  he  omitted,  as  in  ver.  10,  for  iiri  governs  the  whole  sen- 
tence. The  law  forms  so  fat  a  contrast  with  aard.  avBpunvov,  as  it  con- 
tains the  Divine  will.) 

Vers.  9-11.— It  appears  striking  that  to  prove  how  even  the  law 
recognizes  the  principle  under  consideration,  so  remote  a  passage  as 
Deut  XXV.  4,  should  be  quoted,  as  the  apostle  in  ver.  13  points  to  a 
fact  far  more  directly  pertinent.  Paul  seems  however  intentionally 
to  have  chosen  this  proof  in  order  to  give  more  emphasis  to  hia  ar- 
gument. The  sense  is  this  :  if  the  holy  Scriptures  adjudge  even  to 
the  beast  the  requisite  food  in  return  for  his  labour,  how  much  more 
shall  this  be  observed  in  relation  to  men.  In  the  "  doth  God  care 
for  oxen,"  etc.,  by  no  means  lies  the  idea  that  God  does  not  provide 
for  the  beasts  ;  hut,  as  the  <Jt'  -^im  lypa-fi]  which  follows  shews,  it 
only  asserts  that  the  ordinances  of  the  law  relating  to  animals  have 
also  a  reference  to  man,  and  were  written  for  his  good,  and  that  con- 
eeq^uently  what  is  valid  as  regards  animals  admits  of  application  in 
increased  potency  to  the  human  race.  The  passage  1  Tim.  v.  18  is 
treated  in  the  same  manner.  (In  ver.  9  *(^w  :=  kii^6u,  from  ^(/iof, 
oapistrvm,  to  close  the  mouth  with  a  muzzle.  It  occurs  figuratively 
in  Matth.  sxii.  12.— 'A;ioa(o,  properly  to  boat,  stamp,  thence  beat  out 
the  corn,  i.  e.,  thresh,  which,  3s  is  well-laiown,  is  performed  in  the 
East  either  by  means  of  oxen  or  threshing-carts. — In  ver.  10  the  in- 
terpunctuation  must  with  Lachmann  be  so  restored,  as  to  put  a 
comma  after  Gew,  and  thus  make  the  whole  form  only  one  question. 
With  T\dvTb>^  Xeyet,  supply  ^  ypcw^  as  subject. — Concerning  the  her- 
meneutic  principle  di'  ^ni&g  iypd(pri  see  the  observations  on  Eom.  iv. 
23.— Lachmann  has  decided  in  favour  of  the  reading  received  by 
Griesbach,  in  opposition  to  the  text.  rec.  which  reads  -lic  i^mSog 
avTov  jifrexsiv  sn'  iXmSi.  Ploughing  and  threshing  stand  for  hus- 
bandry in  general ;  this  entire  pursuit  has  significance  and  aim  only 
in  the  presupposed  hope  of  participating  in  the  produce  ;  this  hope 
therefore  may  not  be  deceived.  The  tov  fierexsi-^  belongs  indifferently 
to  both  parallel  divisions  of  the  verse.  Spiritual  sowing  and  reaping 
are  thus  paralleled,  and  in  such  a  manner  that  again  the  reasonmg 
is  a  minori  ad  majus,  "  If  we  impart  to  you  that-  which  is  great,  we 
may  certainly  lay  claim  to  that  which  is  of  less  value,  and  especially 
we,  through  whom  the  faith  has  been  planted  among  you."  The 
expression  oapuKa  has  here  certainly  the  signiiication  "  that  which 
is  necessary  to  the  support  of  life,"  although  with  the  accessory  idea 
of  that  which  is  subordinate.  The  aXkoi  looks  naturally  back  to  vers. 
5^  6. — The  12th  verse  ahotild  properly  commence  with  aXXa  :  since 
it  is  there  stated  for  what  reason  Paul  does  not  lay  claim  to  this  his 
acknowledged  right.) 
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Vers.  12-14. — To  the  otaervatioiij  that  ho  abstained  from  the 
exercise  of  the  right  belonging  to  him,  Paul  adds  that  he  wished  to 
give  no  offence  to  the  gospel  of  Christ.  This  can,  in  agreement  with 
Acta  xs.  33,  seq.,  only  be  understood  that  he  did  not  wish  the  gos- 
pel to  be  regarded  as  a  means  of  worldly  gain.  Yet  unwilling  for  a 
moment  to  sanction  tho  supposition  that  this  was  wrongly  done  by 
the  other  teachers  who  made  use  of  their  lawful  claim  on  the 
churches,  he  adduces  in  addition  the  parallel  of  the  priesthood  of 
the  Old  Testament,  as  a  proof  that  the  acceptance  of  maintenance 
by  the  preachers  of  the  gospel  was  not  unbecoming,  and  observes  that 
living  by  the  gospel  was  appointed  to  his  followers  in  the  words  of  onr 
Lord  himself.  (Matth.  x.  10  ;  Luke  x.  8.)  The  apostle  manifestly 
here  uttei-s  a  sentiment  equally  applicable  in  all  times,  eo  that  there 
is  nothing  opposed  to  the  gospel  in  the  payment  of  the  clergy  (by 
the  end  of  the  second  century  appear  definite  salaries  [divisiones 
mensv/rnce  Gypr.  epist.  39  (34)]  and  fees  [fratres  sportulantes  Tert. 
apol.  c.  39,  Bingham  origg.  vol.  ii.  p.  261,  seq.]);  indeed  the  men- 
tion of  lepd  and  of  OvaiaaTrfpiov  might  be  employed  in  the  defence 
of  confessor's  fees,  which  in  recent  times  appear  almost  universally 
offensive.  However  we  must  certainly  say,  that  if  Paul  was  referring 
especially  to  the  offerings  at  the  communion,  offerings  which  from 
circumstances  very  early  became  customary,  he  had  in  view  a  condi- 
tion of  the  church  in  which  the  spirit  of  love  united  both  rulers  and 
congregation.  But  when  this  spirit  is  wanting,  and  the  gifts  are 
bestowed  reluctantly,  then  indeed  they  are  of  evil.  (In  ver.  12  the 
T^f  ijioiv  E^oucia^  is  to  be  understood  :  "  of  the  right  in  you,"  and 
not  "  of  the  right  which  ye  possess."  The  alteration  to  iiiiwv  which 
Bilckert  liimself  approves,  is  quite  unnecessary.  Besides  this,  we 
may  perceive  in  the  Trdvra  ar^oiiev  that  the  apostle,  as  might  have 
been  expected,  found  it  very  difBcult  to  carry  out  his  principle,  and 
indeed  wilh  his  numerous  employments  [2  Cor.  xi.  28]  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  imagine  bow  he  could  reduce  it  to  practice  at  all.  Though, 
meanwhile,  he  (at  least  in  Corinth)  worked  with  his  intimate  friend 
Aquila,  it  is  probable  that  in  the  literal  sense  Paul  did  not  earn  his 
entire  Hvelihood. — Upon  the  LoQieiv  in  tov  hpov,  eating  from  tlie  tewy 
pie,  see  Lev.  vii.  7,  14 ;  Deut.  xviii.  1,  seq.  The  priest  received  a 
portion  of  certain  sacrifices.  Eating  from  the  temple  means,  re- 
ceiving subsistence  from  the  temple. — In  ver.  13,  Lachmann  has 
preferred  napedpevovre^  to  repoosSpevovrec  :  the  signification  of  both 
forms  is  the  same.  Hesycbius  explains  it  by  axoXd^uv,  to  have 
leisure  for  something,  i.  e.,  to  pursue  some  occupation,  to  labour  at 
something.  In  3  Mace.  iv.  15,  the  substantive  npoaeSpia  is  found. — 
ivfiiiepi^saeai  is  also  found  only  in  this  passage  ;  it  means  "  to  divide 
among  themselves,"  so  that  the  distributors  themselves  obtain  a  por- 
tion.    Thus  in  the  Old  Testament  the  sacrifice  was  divided  between 
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the  ftltar  and  the  priests  ;  the  priests  also  ate  the  shew-bread  after 
they  had  ministered  to  the  Lord,  and  in  the  ancient  church,  accord- 
ing to  the  same  principle,  a  portion  of  the  oblations  fell  to  the 
piesthood.) 

Vera.  15-17.~Paiil,  however,  by  this  representation,  by  no  means 
desires  that  for  the  future  his  subsistence  should  he  provided  for 
him  ;  his  own  labour  is  to  him  a  glory  which  he  will  not  suffer  to  he 
taken  from  him.  The  annunciation  of  the  gospel,  he  says,  is  a  duty 
imposed  on  him,  hut  on  the  manner  of  this,  on  his  willing  self- 
sacrificing  application  to  it  depended  his  reward.  In  this  lies  the 
expression  of  a  high  moral  feeling.  Man  can  do  whatever  he  per- 
ceives it  is  the  will  of  God  he  should  perform,  but  with  internal  re- 
luctance, with  a  resisting  heart ;  and  he  has  his  reward  accordingly. 
But  he  who  in  cheerful  mind  does  mors  than  is  needful,  secures  to 
himself  an  especial  gain.  The  following  passage,  which  describes 
what  kind  of  reward  he  hoped,  proves  how  remote  was  the  apos- 
tle's idea  from  justification  by  works,  or  desire  of  gain.  It  is  of 
course  therefore  understood  that  the  "doing  more  than  is  necessary" 
cannot  be  construed  into  a  capability  of  opera  supererogatoria.  In 
the  command  to  love  God  above  all  things,  is  of  course  comprehended 
the  injunction  to  do  all  that  we  acknowledge  to  be  God's  will  will- 
ingly {sKwv\  not  unwillingly  {aKuv).  Yet  a  command  may  be  more  or 
less  perfectly  fulfilled  according  to  human  modes  of  conception, 
wherein  indeed  it  follows  that  an  imperfect  fulfilment  is  in  the  sight 
of  God  equivalent  to  none  at  alL  In  reading  this  passage,  an  im- 
pression of  exaggeration  always  remains.  The  words  "  it  were  better 
for  me  to  die,"  seem  to  be  hyperbolical,  or  if  this  glorying  in  not 
being  chargeable  was  so  significant,  Paul  should  never  have  accepted 
the  slightest  assistance,  which,  according  to  Phil,  iv,  15,  16,  he  ap- 
pears to  have  done  ;  and  then  the  other  apostles  might  properly  have 
followed  the  same  course,  for  there  is  no  foundation  for  beheving 
that  Paul  alone  had  such  a  dispensation.  To  this  may  be  added, 
that  true  humility  requires  what  is  ofi'ercd  in  love  to  be  accepted  ; 
the  language  here  seems  to  border  on  self-righteous  pride.  Some- 
thing similar-  is  found  in  the  history  of  Abraham,  Gen.  xiv,  22,  23. 
But  all  such  doubts  and  suppositions  vanish  if  we  consider  that  the 
glorying  which  Paul  estimates  so  highly,  is  not  a  glorying  before 
men,  but  in  the  sight  of  God ;  these  words  therefore  only  express 
the  apostle's  sincere  love  to  God  ;  he  would  rather  die  than  in  the 
slightest  degree  offend  him,  or  do  the  slightest  particle  less  than  be 
knows  to  be  in  bis  power.  In  ver.  15,  oStw  yei/jjrai,  thai  it  be  thus 
done,  implies  support  from  the  church.  The  clause  ^  to  navxwd  iwv 
Iva  rig  Kevuay  bears  the  character  of  an  anacoluthon.  First,  an  in- 
finitive was  probably  to  follow,  but  in  the  earnestness  of  discourse 
Paul  continues  with  tva,  involving,  as  it  were,  the  threat,  I  will  not 
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Buffer  that,  etc.  Iva  has  evidently  here,  as  in  ver.  18,  a  weakened 
eignificatioa  The  reading  receiyeii  hy  Lachmann,  and  sanctioned 
hy  Bniroth,  icaXbv  yap  lioi  (laXXov  dnodavuv^  ij  to  Kavx^fid  [tov  oideif 
KmiiTEt,  by  no  means  removes  the  difficulty,  for  mvxnii<i  /«w  neces- 
sarily re(iuire8  something  to  be  supplied,  as  e.  g.,  "  to  allow  myself 
to_  be  despised."  Further,  it  has  only  B  and  D  in  its  favour,  and  the 
original  reading  in  D  was  different.  Seeing  then  that  other  Oodd. 
differ  again  in  these  words,  this  reading  must  decidedly  yield  to  the 
common^  one.— Ver.  16,  dvdyKi),  refers  to  Christ's  commission  [see 
Acta  xxii.  21,  xsvi.  16],  signifying  thus  a  moral  necessity. — Ver.  17 
resumes  with  y^ip  the  subject  of  ver.  15,  giving  ver.  16  the  nature  of 
a  parenthesis.  Upon  the  meaning  of  ^ioBov  %u,  «ee  further  on  ver. 
23,  and  on  olKtyvoy-la  at  iv.  1.  The  same  is  found  in  Col.  i.  25.  Else- 
where olKovofiia  signifies  the  plan  oF  salvation  itself,  Eph.  i.  10,  iii.  2, 
9- — Upon  the  well-bnown  construction  of  the  passive  xvith  the  accu- 
sative consult  Winer's  G-ram.  §  32,  5.) 

Vers.  18-23.— Bich  as  Paul's  epistles  are  in  passages  expressing 
the  purest  love,  there  is  scarcely  one  in  which  the  apostle's  purity  of 
feeling  shines  so  pre-eminently  as  in  this.  In  perfect  disinterested  love 
he  claims  for  reward  the  permission  only  to  live  in  the  hardest  self- 
denial  as  a  servant.  He  adapts  himself  in  self-sacrificing  love  to  the 
peculiarities  of  each,  in  order  to  win  them  to  their  salvation.  This 
incomparable  passage  breathes  the  beneficent  spirit  of  Bom.  ix.  3, 
without  the  hyperbolical  form  in  which  it  is  there  expressed.  It  is 
easy  to  understand  how  this  proceeding  of  the  apostle's,  to  be  a  Jew 
to  the  Jew,  etc.,  would  be  very  difacult  of  comprehension  to  those 
of  less  matured  and  elevated  views.  Its  exercise  reijuired  in  fact, 
perfect  purity  and  sincerity  of  feeling,  otherwise  it  would  bo  easy 
to  confound  more  mdifferent  with  essential  points,  and  to  be  be- 
trayed into  a  felse  indulgence.  It  is  of  course  unnecessary  to  ex- 
plain that  the  compliance  which  the  apostle  here  so  earnestly  re- 
commends has  no  reference  to  positive  errors,  but  only  concerna 
Adiaphora.  According  to  the  same  principle  of  freedom  we  see  the 
Redeemer  himself  acting.  Finally,  the  'lovdaioi^  tb^  'lovdaio^^  Yva 
lovSaiovg  icepdijaa,  to  the  Jews  as  a  Jew,  etc.,  involves  no  contradic- 
tion to  the  arrangement  treated  of  at  Gal.  ii.  9  ;  for  this  does  not 
affirm  that  Paul  would  convert  no  Jew,  the  other  apostles  no  Gen- 
tile, but  that  they  desired  to  settle  the  theatre  of  their  labours  among 
Gentiles  or  Jews  ;  and  even  this  was  subsec[uently  modified,  since 
Peter  visited  Eome  and  John  Ephesus.  (Ver.  18,  on  the  fut.  with  Iva 
comp.  Winer's  Gr.  §  41, 6,  l.—'Addnavog,  without  reward,  with  refer- 
ence to  Christ's  command,  Matth.  x.  8.  In  the  New  Testament  it  does 
not  again  occur.  According  to  the  before-mentioned  deduction  of 
the  apostle,  the  elg  rofi^  icarax(t^(7a<7eai,m  order  not  to  abuse,  intimates 
merely  that  it  would  be  an  abuse  in  him,  because  the  Spirit  had  le- 
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vealed  thia  knowledge  to  him,  but  not  in  all  preachers. — In  ver.  19 
iK  TTavruv  must  be  considered  masculine,  independent  of  any  one, 
answerable  only  to  Christ.  The  article  before  -TrAeioyuf  polnte  to 
those  called  to  salvation,  appointed  to  it  of  God;  Euckerfc  erro- 
neously takes  it  as  synonymous  with  irXElarot. — In  ver.  20-23  the 
distinction  between  the  four  classes  there  enumerated  is  not  easy. 
It  is  best  to  regard  the  Jews  and  the  dvofioij  i.  e.,  Gentiles,  as  the 
leading  contrasts,  and  the  ol  imb  voiiov,  those  wnder  law,  as  a  modifi- 
catioQ  of  the  Gentiles.  By  the  dvoiiog  cannot  be  meant  one  who 
acknowledged  absolutely  no  law  ;  such  an  one  would  be  designated 
doetiijg,  impious,  but  merely  one  to  whom  the  Mosaic  ceremonial  was 
unknown.  But  to  avoid  any  misunderstanding  of  this  expression, 
Paul  adds  ju^  uv  dvoiioc  OeQ  dXX'  Ivvojiog  'Kpump,  not  heing  without  law 
to  God,  etc.  [where  Lachmann  has  substituted  the  genitive  for  the 
dative,  which  appears  to  me  preferable,  because  here  dvaiioq  and 
Svvoiioq  are  used  substantively] ;  to  be  loosed  from  the  law  of  the 
Old  Testament,  is  to  be  bound  by  the  law  of  Christ.  Now  if,  ac- 
cording to  the  principle  laid  down,  the  dcOevelg,  weak,  are  Gentiles 
who  jBanifested  a  certain  degree  of  strictness  in  their  lives,  as  there 
are  in  Kom.  xiv,  1,  seq.,  such  Christians  described  among  the  Gen- 
tiles ;  the  ol  vnb  voiiov,  those  under  law,  must  be  those  who,  without 
being  actual  Jews,  have  nevertheless  taken  upon  themselves  the 
yoke  of  the  law,  conseijuently  proselytes.  Between  proselytes  of 
the  gate  and  those  of  righteousness  no  distinction  is  here  made. 
But  Jewish  Christiana  cannot  (as  Billroth  would  maintain)  here  be 
meant,  since  they  have  yet  to  be  gained  over  ;  he  indeed  considers 
that  BepiS^ffu  might  signify  the  passing  from  Judaizing  Christianity 
to  that  preached  by  Paul ;  but  iu  opposition  to  this  is  the  analogy 
in  the  three  other  passages  and  the  ocicru  in  ver.  22.  Paul  means  to 
say  that  to  those  who  were  without  the  pale  of  Christianity,  he 
yielded  in  matters  of  secondary  importance,  but  after  their  conver- 
sion he  naturally  sought  to  render  them  in  all  things  consistent  with 
their  profession  ;  but  of  any  adhesion  to  the  essential  principles  of 
Judaism  or  heathenism  there  is  not  the  slightest  intimation,  aa  tho 
epistle  to  the  Galatians  proves. — In  ver.  22  the  article  before  TrdvTd 
is  certainly  genuine,  and  refers  to  what  precedes,  "  all  this  have  I 
become  to  all ;"  and  ndvToq  is  evidently  an  alteration  of  the  genuine 
TrdvTuq  Tivdg,  i.  e.,  out  of  every  category  to  save  some,  of  course  only- 
through  the  power  of  Christ.  Paul  does  not  contemplate  gaining 
all,  without  exception,  but  only  those  ordained  to  everlasting  life. — 
In  ver.  23  critical  authorities  decidedly  favour  ndvra  instead  of  tovto, 
■ — SvyKotuwvof  avTov  marks  not  alone  participation  in  the  extension 
of  the  gospel,  as  Billroth  thinks,  but  in  all  its  blessings.  Paul 
would  participate  in  the  publication,  if  he  preached  unwillinglj  ; 
but  he  includes  within  it  an  earnest  seM-denial,  in  his  course  of  pro- 
VoL.  IV.— 20 
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ceeding,  in  order  not  to  be  a  reprobate  [dSo/aiMc,  vcr.  27].  It  is 
only  as  thus  taken  that  the  following  stands  in  strict  connexion  with 
that  which  precedes.  This  by  no  means  comes  into  collision  with  the 
doctrine  of  justification  by  faith,  for  all  that  Paul  here  enumeriitea 
is  likewise  the  fruit  of  faith.  The  apostle  sunply  contrasts  a  state  of 
devotedness  in  self-denial,  a  building  with  gold,  silver,  and  precious 
stones,  with  the  negligence  of  the  indifferent ;  and  only  to  the  for- 
mer is  the  promise  made  of  perfect  participation  in  the  gospel,  l  e., 
the  kingdom  of  God.     8ee  on  Matth.  xxv.  1,  seq..,  14,  aecL.) 

Veis.  24  25. — The  apostle  then  recommends  the  exercise  of 
these  principles.  Every  believer  according  to  his  position  ought  to 
conduct  himself  with  caution,  not  permitting  to  himself  the  practice 
of  every  privilege  conceded  to  him,  without  regard  to  those  enter- 
taining different  opinions,  but  denying  himself.  This  endeavour  is 
represented  under  the  image  of  a  race,  from  which  in  the  Scriptures, 
and  in  Christian  anticLuity  generally,  so  many  comparisons  were 
taken.  It  is  however  not  merely  the  act  of  running  in  itself  which 
forms  the  point  of  comparison,  but  also  the  iyKpareia,  the  numerous 
renunciations  which  the  champions  undergo,  in  order  to  prepare 
themselves  to  win  the  victory  on  the  day  of  contest.*  In  a  similar 
manner  the  Christian  must  in  the  struggle  for  salvation  crucify  his 
flesh  to  win  the  crown.  Referring,  finally,  to  the  passage  iii.  15,  we 
cannot  consider  the  "  receiving  the  prize"  {0pa(isiov  Xa^jldvav),  to 
imply  salvaUon  generally,  for  this,  if  no  complete  backalidingfoUow, 
is  even  possible  where  wood,  straw,  and  stubble  have  been  built  up  ; 
but  the  highest  degree  of  bliss,  which  is  conditional  on  fidelity  and 
the  degree  of  sanctification.  Therefore  the  "runners"  are  the 
faithful  without  exception,  but  the  "  one"  who  receives  the  prize  in- 
dicates the  body  of  those  faithful  elect,  who  are  not  merely  and 
scarcely  saved  with  the  loss  of  their  whole  building,  hut  who  have 
extemaliy  and  internally  built  with  gold ;  whom  therefore^  their 
works,  because  they  are  imperishable,  shall  follow.  Eev.  xiv.  13. 
{Bpafieiov  or  t-TraeXov  is  the  technical  term  for  the  crown  decreed  to 
the  victor  by  the  judges  of  the  combat.  The  Mymol.  magn.  ex- 
plains the  expression  :  BpaSetov  X^etm  6  napa  (ipa!3evT<ov  M6^vog 
ar^<pavo^  t<^  vtitCyvrt.  It  occurs  again  Phil.  iii.  14.— Upon  the  a^Sap- 
TOf  OTEipavoi,  consult  1  Pet.  i  3,  v.  4,) 

Vers.  26,  27.—This  salutary  self-denial  the  apostle  represents 
in  conclusion,  as  the  reason  (although  it  must  not  bo  considered  the 
only  one)  for  the  abandonment  of  his  lawful  claims  in  the  particu- 
lars before  mentioned.  Besides  the  race,  he  now  draws  bis  simile 
from  boxing,  in  order  to  reach  the  idea  of  an  adversary,  which  the 
first  image  did  not  involve.  He  mentions  his  body  as  this  adversary. 
He  speaks  here  not  of  a  false  asceticism,  which  he  himself  blames 
*  Seo  iEliaa.  Tar.  HIaL  iii.  30,  x.  2.    Horat.  de  Arte  Poet.  v.  142,  seq. 
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(Ool.  ii.  23),  but  he  desires  to  restrain  the  liberty  of  the  flesh,  and 
to  admonish  the  Corinthians  in  a  true  Christian  spirit  to  crucify  the 
flesh  with  its  affections  and  lusts  {Gal.  v.  13-24).  We  may  thus 
unhesitatingly  suppose,  that  Paul  apprehended  it  would  not  be  en- 
thely  beneficial  for  him  to  abandon  altogether  hia  handicraft,  and' 
live  solely  for  his  spiritual  calUng,  though  without  in  the  least  degree 
proposing  to  make  his  proceeding  in  this  particular  a  rule  for  the 
conduct  of  others.  This  view  shews  an  unusually  refined  conscien- 
tiousness and  strictnoss  towards  himself,  coupled  with  the  tenderest 
indulgence  towards  othera.  (Ver.  26,  dd^Aoi?  —  elg  Sdr/Xov,  2  Mace, 
vii.  34,  uncertainly,  without  aim.  'A.6pa  6ipsi.v  is  to  be  understood  as 
parallel  to  ddtjXMg,  "  without  real  antagonists,  in  imaginary  contest;" 
its  other  acceptation  "  to  make  a  false  stroke,"  presupposes  also  an 
opponent.— In  ver,  27,  the  readings  ^omttiT"  and  iin-omEfw  yield  to 
the  more  usual  iTruTrtafw,  The  expression  is  borrowed  from  pugilists 
[TrvKTijf,  ^ugil] ;  "  to  strike  under  the  eye,"  means  to  hit  hard,  to 
render  incapable  of  continuing  the  combat.  The  dovXayuyei.v  stands 
in  opposition  to  the  false  carnal  liberty  into  which  so  many  Corin- 
thians were  in  danger  of  falling. — The  conjecture  dXXovg  supposes 
Ki]pvaaetv  to  denote  the  herald's  proclamation  of  the  conqueror  ;  but 
then  Paul  would  leave  the  image  of  the  combatant,  to  pass  to  that 
of  the  herald.  It  is  more  probable  that,  now  abandoning  figurative 
speech  altogether,  ho  mentions  hie  calling  with  the  proper  expres- 
sion, and  declares  that  he  would  not  teach  the  way  of  salvation 
to  others,  and  himself  remain  behind  as  one  who  in  the  day  of  judg- 
ment will  not  stand  the  highest  proof) 

Chap.  X.  1,  2.— This  sketch  of  the  true  procedure  in  matters 
indifi'erent,  is  appropriately  followed  by  a  representation  of  the 
dangerous  consequences  which  may  arise  from  the  abuse  of  Chris- 
tian Uberty^  even  in  those  upon  whom  grace  has  been  bestowed. 
The  apostle  by  no  means  contents  himself  with  a  dry  exhortation 
on  the  subject,  but  enforces  his  admonition  by  eloquent  and  ani- 
mated examples  drawn  from  sacred  history.  (See  ver.  6,  seq.) 
This  passage,  finally,  is  the  first  instance  which  occurs  in  Paul's 
Epistles  of  that  peculiar  figurative  concepton  of  the  Old  Testament 
which  may  be  regarded  as  allied  to  allegorical  interpretation,  and 
which  has  been  usually  considered  in  the  authors  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment as  invincible  remains  of  their  Judaism.  We  must  reserve  the 
investigation  of  this  subject  for  our  Introduction  to  the  Epistle  to 
the  Hebrews,  and,  with  reference  to  earlier  writers,*  content  our- 
selves with  the  remark  here,  that  the  mode  in  which  the  writers  of 
the  New  Testament  employ  this  interpretation,  viz.,  m  establish- 
ment of  the  weightiest  lines  of  argument,  by  no  means  sanctions 
*  Ein  Wort  aber  tiefera  SchriftBiim.  Koenigslierg,  1842.— Die  biblisclie  Schriftauale- 
gucS-    Haniljlirg,  1825. 
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the  aasumption  that  it  is  simply  to  be  attributed  to  the  cuatom  of 
the  time,  instead  of  being  based  on  positive  and  objective  truth.  It 
was  ordained  by  Giod  that  not  only  the  Old  Testament  ceremonial 
of  Divine  worship,  but  also  the  historical  records  of  the  people  of 
God,  were  to  form  types  of  higher  spiritual  phenomena,  viz.,  of  the 
economy,  doctrine  and  history  of  Christianity.  Thus  in  this  passage 
the  history  of  Israel  is  typicallytconceived  as  refeixing  to  the  sacra- 
mental rites  of  baptism  and  the  Lord's  Supper,  which  contain  like 
holy  vessels  all  the  blessings  of  the  gospel ;  and  thus  in  this  very 
passage  lies  indirectly  a  powerful  argument  for  these  two  sacra- 
ments. —Vers.  1,  2,  treat  immediately  of  baptism  ;*  ver.  2  contain- 
ing the  apostolic  interpretation  of  the  facts  related  in  ver.  1.  The 
passage  through  the  Ked  Sea,  and  the  cloudy  and  fiery  pillar,  are 
the  objects  held  up  to  our  view.  When  they  are  said  to  have  been 
under  the  cloud  {i/nb  tt^d  ve<p6X7}v  ^trav),  as  in  ver.  2,  "  they  were  bap- 
tized in  the  cloud"  (ijiaTn-iaavTO  iv  t^  vs^Xy),  reference  is  raado  to 
the  account  in  Esoi  xiv.  19, 20,  which  represents  the  pillar  of  cloud 
as  concealing  the  Israehtes  from  the  view  of  the  Egyptians,  and 
surrounding  them  as  with  a  veiL  The  vn6,  wider,  marks  therefore 
their  being  under  a  beneficent  protecting  power.  Ordinarily  the 
general  typical  relation  of  these  facts  to  baptism  is  alone  insisted  on. 
But  it  is  undeniable  that  the  mention  of  the  cloud  and  the  sea  in 
ver.  2,  also  is  by  no  means  casual ;  on  the  contrary  these  points 
would  seem  to  involve  the  most  essential  elements  of  baptism,  Aa 
in  John  iii.  5,  baptism  is  represented  as  regeneration  from  water  and 
spirit,  so  here  tho  cloud  (symbol  of  the  Divine  Presence)  is  to  be 
understood  as  the  type  of  the  Spirit.  Not  that  the  apostle  intended 
by  any  means  to  assert  that  the  passage  through  the  Red  Sea  under 
the  conduct  of  the  pillar  of  cloud  exercised  a  simQar  power  to  that 
i  by  baptism  ;  that  event  was  simply  an  image  of  the  lat- 
Yet  this  passage,  as  the  actual  means  of  release  from  their 
former  rulers,  waa  introductory  to  the  future  relation  of  Israel  to 
Moses,  the  leader  appointed  to  them  by  God  ;  hence  the  additional 
phrase  ek  '^ov  Mwji<7^i',  unto  Moses,  by  which  is  signified  the  connex- 
ion of  the  people  with  the  economy  of  the  Old  Testament,  repre- 
sented by  Moses.  It  appears  unnecessary  to  add  that  all  attempts 
by  allusive  references  to  render  the  type  more  perfect,  such  as  that 
drops  from  the  clouds  fell  on  the  Israelites,  or  that  they  were  sprinkled 
by  the  sea,  must  be  utterly  discarded.  (Ver,  1.  Ov  fleAw  i^S^  dyvoeiv 
=  otiK  dyvoTfiov  of  Kom,  L  13,  xi.  25  ;  1  Tbess.  iv,  13,  is  a  form 

*  CoTup.  1  Pet.  iii.  21,  where  tbe  Flood  ia  in  a  similar  manner  reoeiveii  sa  a  tjpe  of 
bapUam.  Perisliing  hnman  catnre  ia  the  old  maJi,  buried  in  baptism  {Rom.  vi,  3,  4),  Noah, 
with  his  family  tlie  nBw-bornQreaturo,the  new  birth.  In  the  passage  of  the  Red  Sea, 
the  Egyptians  signify  the  death-doomed  old  man,  while  larasl  tjpifieB  the  heir  of  Ood 
bom  to  a  new  and  spiritual  liib. 
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which  lends  to  the  following  thought  great  emphasis. — In  ver.  2j 
l^a^nriaavTO  is  not  to  be  considered  strictly  passive,  but  may  bo  trans- 
lated "  they  allowed  themselves  to  be  baptized."  Lachmann  and 
Eiictert  have  from  external  authorities  preferred  E^a'mioBrinav  ;  but 
the  passive  is  without  doubt  the  mere  correction  of  the  transcribers 
to  relieve  a  difficulty.) 

Vera.  S,  4. — As  to  the  second  point,  the  Lord's  Supper,  the  in- 
terpretation of  the  iTtanna  (Exod.  xvi.  15,  which  bad  already  in  Ps. 
Ixxviii.  24,  25 ;  Wisd.  xvi.  20,  21  ;  and  John  vi.  been  understood 
typically),  and  of  the  water  which  miraculously  sprung  forth  from 
the  rock  (Exod.  xvii.  6),  is  immediately  supplied  by  the  addition  of 
■Kvs.v(taTLK6v,  spiritual.  The  same  epithet  is  also  applied  to  the  origin 
of  the  water,  to  the  rock,  and  even  Christ  is  directly  indicated  as  the 
Eock-  But  we  ehonld  greatly  err  if  we  inferred  from  the  expressions 
"  spiriiucd  food,  drink"  {Spufta,  Tr6fia  nv  evftaTiKov),  that  Paul  had 
in  view  only  a  spiritual  participation  of  the  Lord's  Supper.  The 
■nvevfiaTiKov  stands  in  contrast  with  the  aapiuKSv,  fleshly,  only  in  so 
far  as  the  temporal  manna  and  water  represented  something  higher, 
namely  Jesus'  glorified  flesh  and  blood,  and  in  so  far  only  is  the 
Eock,  Christ,  as  it  in  one  respect  prefigures  him.  As  the  water 
streamed  from  the  rock,  bo  flow  from  Christ  streams  of  living  water 
(John  vii.  38) ;  he  is  the  life  for  the  entire  human  race  (John  vi.)  A 
difficulty  is  created  only  by  the  phrase  "  which  followed  them" 
(duoXoveovaTj^).  Eabbins  dreamed  strangely  enough  of  the  rock  really 
following  (see  Wetstein  on  this  passage) ;  others  considered  that  be- 
cause the  Israelites  took  water  with  them  m  pitchers,  or  because  the 
miracle  was  repeated  (Num.  xx.  10),,  the  rock,  as  it  wjere,  accompa- 
nied them  ;  but  these  and  similar  conceptions  need  no  refutation, 
Calvin's  view  on  the  subject  is  more  deserving  of  attention,  and  in 
it  Billroth  agrees,  that  the  rock  here  signifies  the  water  which 
streamed  from  the  rock  ;  and  inasmuch  as  water  never  failed  the 
Israelites  in  the  wilderness,  it  may  be  said  the  rock  followed  them. 
But  this  explanation  overlooks  the  fact  that  it  is  certainly  not  said 
of  the  rock  itself,  but  of  the  spiritual  rock,  l  e.,  of  the  rock  in  a 
sphitual  sense,  that  it  followed  the  Israelites :  it  doubtless  corres- 
ponds therefore  better  with  the  meaning  of  the  apostle,  to  receive  it 
as  signifying  that  the  Divine  presence  of  Christ,  the  Son  of  God,  the 
bpstower  of  that  material  food,  was  ever  present  with  them,  his 
tlessing  likewise  accompanying  them. 

Ver.  5.— These  gifts  of  mercy  all  received  without  exception ; 
in  this  respect  no  individual  Israehte  had  less  than  another  ;  as  one 
family  they  ate  one  Ibod,  and  drank  one  drink.  (Comp.  vers.  3,  4, 
itdvTeg  rb  avrb  ;3p&jfia,  rh  avTo  TTOfia,  where  the  equality  of  all  in 
the  enjoyment  of  God's  blessings  is  expressed,  certainly  with  refer- 
ence to  the  Lord's  Supper,  as  described  in  ver.  17.)    Nevertheless 
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the  greater  number  displeased  God  ;  he  Had  delight  hut  in  few, 
and  their  punishment  deprived  them  of  their  inheritance  of  the 
promised  land  ;  so  likewise  the  unfaithful  in  the  Israel  of  the  New 
Testament  wiU  never  see  the  Mngdom  of  God,  even  though  they 
were  yet  to  attain  salvation.  (In  Heh.  iii.  17  this  occurrence 
[Num.  xxvi.  64,  65]  is  treated  entirely  ia  the  same  manner,  though 
here  the  more  expressive  KUTEOT^uiOi^aav  stands  for  the  milder  etoooi' 
which  occurs  there.) 

Ver.  6.— These  events  iu  the  Old  Testament  give  occasion  for 
an  earnest  exhortation  from  the  apostle  to  his  readers.  He  regards 
lust  as  the  origin  of  all  evil,  adducing  individual  examples  ae  he 
proceeds.  The  form  ravra  3e  tvttoi.  ijjiCrv  iyevrjBrjaaVj  these  things 
were  our  examples  might  in  itself  he  understood  as  simply  declar- 
ing that  the  examples  quoted  from  the  Old  Testament  were  only 
warnings  intended  for  Christians,  in  the  same  way  as  other  instances 
of  manifest  punishment  attending  sin  might  be  employed.  But 
the  explanation  of  the  events  recorded  in  vers.  1—4,  argues  the 
apostle's  purpose  to  draw  a  definite  parallel,  and  this  is  confirmed 
in  ver.  11,  in  which  the  idea  is  repeated,  and  where  the  clause 
fi/f  ov^  ra  TsX'Tj  TOV  aliiv(,iv  KarrfDrrjaev,  u]>on  whom  the  ends  of  the 
world  are  come,  only  gains  a  reference  to  the  context  by  bringing 
it  in  juxtaposition  with  the  preceding  ravra  Ss  -rravra  rvnoi  avvs- 
Qaivov  iieeivoi^,  and  all  these  things  happened  to  them,  etc.  So  that 
the  sense  is :  this  all  happened  unto  them  as  preflgurations  in- 
tended by  God,  having  reference  to  those  who  should  Hve  afterwards. 
Paul  regards  the  types  as  actual  prophecies,  real  images  of  subse- 
quent occurrences,  just  as  in  the  first  germ  or  leaf-formation  of  a 
tree,  the  future  blossom  is  represented  and  shadowed  forth. 
Finally,  the  e/f  rb  ft^  elvat,  k.  r.  X.,  embraces  the  idea  that  one  pur- 
pose of  these  types  was  also  ethical ;  history  is  to  be  a  living  mirror 
for  '"he  present,  lypdipTi  npb^  vovdeaiav  rj/iuv,  ver.  11.  Without  this 
regard  to  edification,  the  whole  system  of  types  becomes  child's-play. 
(See  the  remarks  on  is.  10.) 

Vers.  7—10. — Paul  adduces  from  the  history  of  Israel  four  forma 
of  sin,  as  manifestations  of  the  one  fundamental  sin  of  lust ;  idol- 
atry, fornication,  temptation,  and  murmuring  against  the  Lord.  It 
admits  of  no  doubt  that  the  Corinthian  church  approached  in  some 
degree  these  forma  of  sin,  even  though  none  had  so  deeply  fallen 
as  to  have  actually  committed  the  one  or  the  other  of  them.  The 
renewed  mention  of  idolatry  in  ver.  14,  shews  how  necessary  Paul 
considered  it  to  warn  against  relapse  into  this  sin.  In  a  city 
like  Corinth,  in  which  the  worship  of  Venus  so  universally  pre- 
vailed, a  participation  in  the  sacriiicial  festivals  in  the  temple 
itself  could  not  well  take  place  unrebuked.  Undoubtedly,  also, 
we  are  to  distinguish  grosser  and  more  subtle  forms  of  idolatry ; 
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eyeiy  taming  away  from  the  Lord  to  the  creature  constitutes 
idolatry.  We  must  accordingly  say  that  the  proceedirtg  of  the 
Corinthian  Christians  waa  a  pure  tempting  of  God,  a  temptaf 
tion  to  fornication.  Finally,  the  temptation  to  murmur  is  expe- 
rienced by  all  who  do  not  stand  firm  in  self-denial.  To  any  special 
oceaBion  of  murmuring,  such  as  the  unequal  distribution  of  the  gifts 
of  grace  {certainly  not, yet  even  alluded  to),  or  the  command  to  ab- 
stain from  participation  in  meats  offered  to  idols,  there  is  not,  in  my 
opinion,  the  slightest  reference  ;  it  is  better  to  take  the  expression 
in  its  widest  signification.  (Ver.  7  refers  to  Exod.  xsxii.  6.  The 
words  literally  are  more  applicable  to  fleshly  enjoyment  than  to 
idolatry,  but  they  are  spoken  of  the  Israelites  upon  occasion  of  their 
worship  of  the  golden  calf,  and  describe  properly  the  moral  conae- 
quences  of  this  lapse,- — ^Ver.  8  refers  to  Numb,  xxv,  1,  seq.,  only 
there,  ver.  9,  24,000  are  mentioned.  The  supposition  that,  in  the 
emaUer  number  mentioned  by  the  apostle  [see  ver.  8],  those  put  to 
death  by  the  express  command  of  Moses  were  not  reckoned,  is 
forced.  Either  Paul  erred  in  the  number,  or  the  abbreviation 
ekodtrpf  was  felsely  read  by  the  transcribers, — In  Josephus  (Arch. 
iv.  6)  we  have,  for  similar  reasons,  only  14,000. — Ver.  9.  The  read- 
ing Qe6v  is  certainly  false  ;  we  might  with  some  reason,  hesitate  be- 
tween Kvpiov  and  "Kptardv,  for  Kiiptof  may  also  indicate  Christ,  who, 
as  the  manifest  God,  is  also  recognized  as  active  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment [1  Pet.  i.  11  ;  Heb.  xl  26].  The  apostle's  words  refer  to 
Num.  xxi.  5,  6,  which  involve  the  tempting  of  God  (^icneipd^eiv  = 
n&i)  in  so  far  as  by  their  discontent  they  put  God's  long-suffering, 
to  the  proof.  Such  discontent,  it  is  tnie,  is  not  attributed  to  the 
Corinthians,  but  they  nevertheless  equally  tempted  God  when  they, 
by  their  abuse  of  Christian  liberty,  exposed  themselves  to  unneces- 
sary hazard. — Ver.  10  refers  to  Numb.  xiv.  2,  seq.,  36,  seq.  True,, 
the  punishment  is  not  there  represented  as  immediately  following, 
the  murmuring,  but  God  forgives  the  people  at  the  entreaty  of 
Moses  [see  ver.  20]  ;  the  threat,  however,  that  all  shall  die  in  the 
wilderness  is  immediately  added  ;  and  in  ver,  36,  seq,,  attention  is 
especially  drawn  to  the  fulfilment  of  this  threat.  The  dXoOpevHj^, 
destroyer  [Exod.  xii.  23  —  n-'f:«J»]  is  accordingly  only  mentioned  as 
the  fulfiller  of  the  Divine  purposes.  It  is  by  no  means  necessary  to 
understand  a  bad  angel  thus  employed,  good  angels  likewise  appear 
as  executors  of  the  Divine  judgments.) 

Ver.  11, — The  connexion  in  this  verse  has  already  been  adverted 
to  in  ver,  6.  (The  reading  TvixinSig,  preferred  by  Lachmann,  is 
merely  a  correction  of  the  more  difficult  -rvnoi),  and  therefore  it  is 
only  the  clause  "  on  whom  the  ends  of  the  world  are  come"  (e/r  oGf 
ra  TeXri  tSw  aluviov  KaTrfiniiaev)  which  requires  elucidation.  In  the 
principal  passage  concerning  the  Parousia  (Matth.  xxiv.  1,  seq.,  to- 
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the  Comm.  upon  which  the  reader  is  referred),  and  frequently  in 
the  apostolic  epistles,  it  is  deacribed  aa  near  at  hand,  consequently 
the  apostolic  was  considered  the  latter  age  (Gal.  iv.  3  ;  1  Pet,  i.  20, 
iv.  7  ;  2  Pet.  iii.  8,;  Heb.  ix.  26  ;  1  Joho  ii.  18).  This  mode  of 
expression  is  drawn  from  the  fact  that  the  apoetles  did  not  know 
the  precise  period,  and  were  not  to  know  it  (Acts  i.  7),  and  yet  ear- 
nestly desired  the  coming  of  our  Lord.  Again,  the  time  of  the 
new  dispensation  is,  with  reference  to  the  old,  to  be  regarded  alto- 
gether as  the  latter  time  (inasmuch  as  this  is  already  borne,  though 
unseen,  within  it),  whose  manifestation  in  the  Parousia  appears  in 
Bome  degree  conditional  upon  human  fidelity  (2  Pet.  iii.  9) ;  for  which 
reason,  without  any  untruth,  all  the  pious  of  all  ages  may  represent 
the  coming  of  the  Lord  as  at  hand.  The  history  of  the  world  is  a 
continual  coming  of  the  Lord,  though  an  invisible  one,  hut  in  the 
end  it  shall  be  visible.  (The  expression  ra  tsXt)  rS,v  aluvom  is  only 
to  be  found  here.  Atoi'Sf  =  dii^V-is  indicates  as  well  the  greater 
epochs  in  which  all  history  is  unfolded,  as  also  the  created  things 
which  are  unfolded  in  them.  [Heb.  i.  2,  xi.  3.]  The  plural  r^i; 
refers  to  the  successive  terminations  of  the  several  epochs  in  the 
history  of  mankind.  The  expression  stands  accordingly  ^  nXijpuiia 
Tuv  Katpuv,  Eph.  i.  lO.—KaTavTda,  to  attain  unto,  to  come,  is  fre- 
quently the  language  of  Paul  See  1  Cor.  xiv.  36  :  Eph.  iv.  13  ; 
Phil.  iii.  11.) 

Vers.  12-15.— This  character  of  the  times,  continues  the  apostle, 
demands  great  watchfulness  and  fidelity,  for  the  reXri  r&v  al6v<ov  bring 
with  them  the  wi^n  ■'^n,  "  birth-pangs  of  the  Messiah"  (see  on  TJi. 
26,  29),  in  which  the  sorest  temptations  of  believers  are  to  be  found. 
Hitherto  no  other  than  human  temptations  had  overtaken  them 
(i.  e.,  such  as,  founded  in  human  relations,  were  hence  easily  over- 
come); G-od,  who  had  called  them,  was  faithful,  and  in  future  also 
would  only  allow  them  to  fall  into  such  circumstances  of  difficulty 
as  wei'e  proportioned  to  their  strength  ;  but  so  much  the  more  was 
it  them  (the  Corinthians)  work  not  to  prepare  temptations  for  them- 
selves, and  by  gradually  weakening  their  spiritual  strength,  inca- 
pacitate themselves  for  resistance  in  the  day  of  conflict.— They  must 
therefore  shew  themselves  prudent,  and  avoid  every  approach  to 
idolatrous  services,  from  which  (ver.  20)  issued  hostile  powers.— This 
is  evidently  the  train  of  thought  in  this  passage,  which  has  been  mis- 
understood by  most  commentators,  particularly  by  Billroth,  He 
remarks  that  weipaaiwg  in  ver.  13  cannot  imply  sufferings  and  adver- 
sities ;  that  it  alludes  rather  to  the  temptation  to  participate  in 
idolatrous  sacrifices,  or  (should  this  construction  he  deemed  too 
nari'ow)  to  all  the  sins  inclusively  named  in  vers.  6-10.  But  temp- 
tations are  certainly  not  sins !  The  apostle's  admonition  to  keep 
from  sin  is  unconditional,  but  from  temptations  none  can  secure 
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himself ;  they  assail  all,  without  exception  ;  here,  all  that  can 
be  done  ia  to  he  well  armed  for  their  successful  resistance.  To 
this  the  6  doKuv  lardvai.,  OAetctw  ji^  nia^^  he  that  thmJeeth  he  siand- 
eth,  etc.,  would  seem  to  animate,  and  the  observation  in  ver.  13  to 
encomage.*  Accordingly  the  words  cannot  refer  to  the  tempta- 
tions to  which  the  Corinthians  exposed  themselves  ;  for  these  were 
precisely  that  tempting  of  the  Lord  (iKnetpd^eiv  tov  nipiov)  which 
was  so  expressly  rebuked  as  sin,  hut  rather  to  such  temptations  as 
occurred  to  them  without  their  own  instrumentality.  Whatever  temp- 
tations of  the  Mnd  they  have  hitherto  experienced,  says  Paul,  have 
heen  moderate,  s6  that  they  have  been  able  to  conquer,  but  there 
would  come  severer  trials ;  in  these,  God,  who  is  faithful,  would 
not  refuse  his  assistance  ;  while  yet  he  requires  earnestness  and 
watchfulness  from  believers.  Opposed  to  the  human  temptation 
(TTEipaaiiog  dvdpomivo^),  there  exists,  in  the  opinion  of  Paul,  a  higher 
and  more  dangerous  (Gen.  xxii.  1  ;  Exod.  xv.  25,  xvi.  4,  xx.  20  ; 
Deut.  xiii.  3),  for  which  the  Christian  must  reserve  his  weapons, 
consequently  not  endanger  them  by  entering  into  voluntary  con- 
flict. (In  ver.  12  the  words  hrdvai  and  nlnreiv,  stantes,  lapsi,  are 
borrowed  from  the  language  of  combat. — Ver.  13.  UiarSg,  faithful  in 
his  promises  ;  but  the  promise  to  defend  believers  in  their  warfare 
ia  implied  in  their  calling.— not^tist  is  to  be  combined  with  rf,v  Sk- 
(3aaiv ;  he  permits  the  exigency  to  arrive,  and  provides  the  help  for 
it, — In  ver,  15  the  Kplvars  vfieiq  S  <p^iu,  judge  ye  what  I  say,  refers 
indeed  to  what  precedes,  but  more  especially  to  what  follows,  for 
Paul  now  returns  to  the  main  question,  viz.,  participation  in  idol- 
atrous repasts.) 

Ver.  16.— The  following  words  on  the  Lord's  Supper  (vers.  16, 
17),  and  which  refer  back  to  vers.  3,  4,  are  not  designed  to  teach 
anything  wpon  the  subject  of  this  sacrament  The  apostle  rather 
exhibits  its  import  as  acknowledged  already  hy  his  readers,  as 
shewn  by  the  questions  commencing  with  ovxi,  which  imply  an  af- 
firmative answer.  The  object  of  the  passage  is,  after  the  analogy 
of  the  Christian  supper  and  the  Jewish  sacrificial  meal,  to  shew 
that  although  idols,  ss  such,  have  no  existence,  and  an  evil  power  ia 
not  essentially  inherent  in  the  meats  offered  them  in  sacrifice,  stiU 
participation  in  idol  sacrifices  involves  fellowship  with  the  kingdom 
of  darkness  (vers.  20-22.)  This  parallel  can  scarcely,  however,  convey 
to  us  any  important  elucidation  of  the  doctrine  of  the  holy  supper  ; 
for  neither  in  the  sacrifices  of  the  Jews,  nor  in  those  of  the  heathen, 
is  it  possible  to  recognize  a  relation  such  as  exists  in  the  Lord's 
Supper  between  the  elements  and  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ. 
Paul's  argument  can  only  thus  he  understood  :  "  As  confessedly  the 

*  From  thia  mode  of  expression  in  Sciipture  prooeeaed  the  names  employed  ]ater  ia 
the  churcli,  staities,  la^si. 
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partaking  of  the  holy  supper  is  a  means  of  fellowship  with  Christ, 
and  that  of  the  Jewish  sacrificial  feaat  of  fellowship  with  the  altar, 
and  with  him  to  whom  the  altar  is  dedicated,  that  is,  Grod,  so  do  the 
heathen  sacrifices  form  a  fellowship  with  devils."  The  passage 
hefore  us  contains  nothing  more  by  way  of  precisely  determining  the 
connexion  between  Christ's  body  and  blood  and  the  bread  and  wine. 
Only  80  much  is  clear,  first,  that  the  Lord's  Supper  is  not  repre- 
sented here  aa  a  sacrifice,  as  Eoman  Catholic  interpreters  main- 
tain, but  only  as  a  sacrificial  repast,  as  is  clearly  shewn  by  the 
parallel  of  analogous  usages  among  Jews  and  Gentiles  :  nest,  that 
the  expressions  "communion  of  the  body  aad  blood  of  Christ" 
(ifotviovia  rov  a'ijiaToq  and  tov  adiiaro^  tov  Xptarov)  by  no  means 
sanction  ZwingKus's  view  of  an  empty  commemorative  repast.  The 
words  themselves  might  comport  equally  with  the  Catholic  as  with 
the  Lutheran  and  Oalviniatic  doctrine,  but  for  other  reasons  which 
decide  for  the  Lutheran. — It  could  at  most  only  be  said  that  the 
expression  dprof  applied  to  the  consecrated  bread  (ver.  17),  is  not 
favourable  to  the  theory  of  transubstantiation.  Did  no  other  fel- 
lowship with  Christ  exist  in  the  communion  than  a  spiritual  one,* 
it  would  have  been  called  communion  of  Christ,  not  of  his  blood 
and  body,  (See  si.  27.)  But  as  the  exalted  Christ  is  of  course 
referred  to,  so  also  his  glorified  flesh  and  blood  ;  this,  coming  in  the 
supper  into  relation  with  those  admitted  to  its  mysteries,  effects  a 
fellowship.  This  is  evidently  the  fiindamenta!  idea  in  our  passage, 
which  perfectly  agrees  with  the  declarations  of  our  Lord  in  John  vi. 
(Billroth  would  receive  Koiviiivia  aa  a  partaking,  the  participation, 
but  it  is  impossible  that  the  cup  can  signify  the  act  of  partaking. 
Neither  is  it  the  act  of  comrrmmcation,  but  the  state  of  intercom- 
munion, fellowship.  Cup  and  bread  stand,  however,  for  the  re- 
past celebrated  with  cup  and  bread.)  In  the  contents  of  ver,  16 
the  following  clause  only  demands  consideration :  t^?  evXoyla^  B 
evXoyovficv,  of  blessing  which  toe  Mess.  With  the  aprov  bv  kX&iibv, 
hread  which  we  break,  should  have  been  contrasted  "the  wine 
which  we  drink."  Ilor^tov  stands,  it  is  true,  conUnens  pro  contento, 
for  the  wine  in  the  cup,  but  T^f  eiXoyla^  5  evXoyovfiep  surprises  us, 
and  seems  scarcely  to  con-espond  with  the  bv  KXu/iev.  But  the  kX&v  is 
even  "with  blessing  to  hreak  and  eat"-\  as  is  said  in  Matth,  sxvi. 
26,  and  ^'bloyelv  ie  likewise  "  with  blessing  to  administer  and  drink," 

*  Of  the  Koivuvia  mv  nvsi/iaros  Toii  XpiuToS  suoh  passages  aa  1  John  i.  3  are  to  be 
understood.  This  must  precede,  in  order  tJiat  the  higher  dogreo  of  eommianion  wiih  the 
glorified  corporeality  of  Christ  may  fijllow ;  without  baptism,  i.  e.,  without  being  born  of 
tbe  Spirit,  no  communion  1 

\  It  can  require  no  further  proof  that  tie  conoeptioa  of  xji^iv  which  puts  it  by  meton- 
omy,  antecedeits  pro  twweguenfi,  and  as  synonymous  with  to  eat,  cannot  be  jnaiotained. 
The  passage  xi,  24  ahewa  plainly  that  ttie  breaking  had  a  syrnhoiio  reference.  It'is  there- 
fore appropriate  to  maint^n  this  symbol  when  celebrating  this  holy  rile. 
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60  that  we  liave  further  only  to  explain  the  apparent  tautology  of 
the  phrase  r^f  evi^iai;.  The  readmg  f,hxa^i.aria^  does  not  remove 
this,  for  there  is  no  essential  difference  between  this  expression 
and  ebXoyia.  (See  xi.  24.)  But  it  vanishes  if  we  take  mrripiov  r^g 
tvXoyiag  not  passively,  "  cup,  that  is  blessed,"  but  actively,  "  cup 
which  confers  blessing,  the  cup  of  blessing."  The  words  then  con- 
vey the  idea  that  in  the  church  itself  rests  the  positive  power  of 
consecration  by  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord^  that  bears  sway  in  it,  and 
that  those  receiving  the  consecrated  elements  are  thereby  in  turn 
advanced  in  spiritual  life,  and  in  fellowship  with  the  Lord.  The 
officiating  minister  represents  the  ac.tive  principle  in  the  churchj 
the  communicants  the  passive.  For  the  euXoyelv  or  eixapiarelv 
indicates  not  merely  the  praise  of  God  which  is  offered  with  the 
prayers  in  the  Lord's  Supper,  but  has  its  reference  rather  to  bread 
and  vj^ne.  Blessing  the  cup,  the  bread  (eiiXoydv  nor^^iov,  aprov) 
describes  the  ^ect  of  prayer,  whereby  the  elements  cease  to  he 
common  bread  and  common  tvine,'^  the  coming  of  the  verbum  ad 
dementum,  ut  fiat  sacramentum.  Yet  this  influence  may  not  be 
regarded  as  transforming  the  substance,  nor  as  inhering  permanently 
in  the  elements,  as  the  Roman  Catholic  church  erroneously  supposes, 
but  as  present  at  the  moment  of  receiving. 

Ver.  17. — The  import  of  the  Koivuivia  is  yet  further  developed  in 
that  the  fellowship  with  Christ  produces  likewise  fellowship  among 
all  those  celebrating  the  sacred  feast.  As  all  who  constitute  the 
church  (oi  T^dvTtq)  eat  of  one  and  the  same  bread  (which  is  admin- 
istered with  and  through  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ),  so  this 
common  participation  converts  their  plurality  (pi  -rroXXoi)  into  a 
higher  unity,  a  "  body  of  Christ,"  in  a  comprehensive  sense,  so  that 
the  church  itself  may  be  called  Christ  (xii.  12).  This  thought  is 
evidently  based  upon  the  fundamental  idea  that  the  partaking  of  the 
consecrated  elements  communicates  their  nature  to  the  recipients, 
and  thus  here  transforms  them  into  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ,  so 
that  the  saying  (Eph.  v.  30),  we  are  flesh  of  his  flesh  and  bone  of 
his  bone,  is"  literally  fulfilled.  The  holy  supper  imparts  to  the  body 
the  incorruptibleness  of  Christ's  body,  that  he  may  be  able  to  raise 
it  up  at  the  last  day.  (See  at  John  vi.  39,  54,  58.)  The  e^;j;ttp(ffT£'ffl 
in  the  sacrament  is  therefore  the  antithesis  to  the  curse  which  after 
the  fall  was  pronounced  upon  creation.  But  it  is  peculiar  to  this 
e  that  it  represents  the  unity  of  believers  not  only  as  "  body," 


*  Compare  thereon  the  words  of  Just  Mart,  0pp.  93,  seq.  edit.  Paris,  printed  in  my 
Mon.  Hist  Eool,  P.  II.,  p.  167,  seq. :  chxapiarrioavTo;  6i  too  ^poearaTOC  «ai  b^eo^ri^^aav 
Toc  iroKTOf  TO*  AnoS,  oi  Kalov,ievoi  iraff  i/ib'  Siaicovat  6i6i,aatv  kKaar^  tuv  ■napbvruv  pe- 
ToJiopeZv  diri  roO  sixapiaeivrof  aprov  Koi  olvov  Kdl  MnTof,  nal  raif  oi  irapoiaiv 
dTTO^spavet  ■  Hal  h  rpo^  airn  xaTielrai  nap'  iidv  eiSj^opiona.— 0*  y&p  if  Kowii'  dpTov,  oiSi 
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but  as  ''"bread"  also  ;  as  the  individual  grains  yield  their  separate 
existence  in  order  to  form  bread,  and  are  absorbed  in  the  unity  of 
the  Eoaes  (i^iJpa/ta),  so  the  sinful  separateness  of  the  individual  shall 
vanish  before  the  unity  of  the  Spirit  replenishing  the  church.  In 
the  same  manner  as  Christ  calls  himself  the  bread  that  comes  down 
from  heaven  (John  vi.  35),  so  again  is  the  church  colJectively,  as  the 
copy  and  representative  of  Chiist,  the  bread  of  life  for  the  whole  world. 
(As  to  the  grammatical  connexion  of  ver,  ITwithver.  16,  on  cannot, 
as  Euckert  supposes,  signify  "  because  ;"  this  is  decidedly  negatived 
by  the  ydp  following.  It  is  rather  to  be  taken  in  the  meaning 
of  "  since,"  and  serves,  in  connexion  with  the  following  ydp,  which 
E^ain  assigns  the  reason  for  the  first  portion  of  the  verse,  for  the 
basis  of  ver.  16.) 

Ver.  18. — The  folloiving  parallel  of  the  Jewish  sacrificial  festivals 
(see  Lev,  viii.  31  ;  Deut,  xii,  18,  xvi.  11)  removes  any  doubt  of  the 
apostle's  regarding  the  Bupper  also  as  a  sacrificial  banquet,  i.  e.,  not 
merely  a  commemoration  of  the  sacrifice  of  Christ  on  the  cross,  but 
also  as  a  symbolic  representation  of  it  (though  not  an  actual  repeti- 
tion, sec  Heb.  x.  14),  and  as  an  appropriation  of  its  blessings,  But  as 
already  observed,  this  parallel  must  not  be  carried  so  far  as  to  make 
the  apostle  ascribe  a  higher  power  to  the  flesh  of  the  Old  Testament 
eacrifices ;  the  tertium  comparationis  is  only  the  Koivwla,  which  in 
'  the  Old  Testament  had  relation  to  the  altar.  The  altar  (pvaiaarij- 
Diov)  however  is  used  as  a  synecdoche,  implying  the  entire  institution 
of  the  Old  Testament,  and  this  for  the  God  operating  in  it  ;*  but  in 
the  same  degree  as  the  Old  Testament  dispensation  is  an  inferior 
form  of  revelation  to  that  of  the  New,  its  fellowship  is  more  external. 
(On  'lapaijX  Kara  udgKa,  antithesis  to  Icpa^A  Kara  ■nvevy.a^  see  Kom.  ii. 
28,  29  ;  Gal.  vi.  16.) 

Vers.  19,  20. — In  order  in  the  meantime  to  remove  the  appre- 
hensions of  his  readers  (who  saw  the  tendency  of  the  argument), 
that  the  apostle  participated  in  the  opinions  of  many  materialistic 
Jews,  respecting  the  reality  of  idols,  and  the  evil  power  pervading 
the  flesh  of  their  sacrifices,  Paul  declares  that  these  were  by  no 
means  Ms  sentiments;  there  were  no  such  idols,  and  the  idolatrous 
sacrifices  had  no  inherent  power.  Yet  the  heathen  service  was  not 
for  this  reason  by  any  means  destitute  of  power,  and  they  were  mis- 
taken if  they  supposed  so.  These  words  clearly  explain  fiie  passage, 
viii.  4,  seq.j  as  we  then  observed.  The  imaginary  forms  of  gods  had 
no  existence,  it  is  true,  but  heathenism  was  nevertheless  based  upon 
an  agency,  against  the  influence  of  which  it  behooved  all  to  guard. 
Hence  the  warning  against  taking  part  in  the  festivals  held  in  the 
temple  (viii,  10),  although  the  use  of  such  meats  in  private  circles 
*  Bengal  atrMngly  and  justlj  remarks  on  this  passage :  Is  ctii  offMw,  ea  qweqffer- 
wdw,  altare,  super  que  offerwitw,  commaitionsm  habsnt. 
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(ver.  25,  seq.)  was  allowed  by  the  apostle  in  wise  moderation,  to  dis- 
countenance the  overscrupulous  spirit  of  Judaism.  Concerning  the 
nature  of  the  power  governing  the  heathen  world  Paul  here  gives  more 
precise  explanations ;  lie  says  the  sacrifices  of  the  Gentiles  are  offered 
to  demons,  and  they  thereby  effected  a  fellowship  with  them.  _  The 
attempt  to  vindicate  for  iSw/idwa  the  meaning  of  "  false  imaginary 
gods,"  has  been  akeady  justly  repelled  by  Billroth.  The  expression  m 
always  employed  in  the  New  Testament  in  the  sense  of  "  evil  spirits," 
Trvn^/mra  ditdBapra ;  and  to  accept  it  in  the  former  meaning  would  be 
to  destroy  the  significance  of  the  whole  argument.  As  the  heathen 
gods  were  always  regarded  as  demons  in  the  ancient  church,  a  purely 
historical  conception  of  the  passage  can  ascribe  no  other  idea  than 
this  to  Paul ;  and  acknowledging  the  truth  of  the  biblical  doctrine 
relative  to  the  kingdom  of  darkness,  we  can  have  no  doubt  of  its 
abiding  correctness.  By  means  of  sin  man  becomes  a  prey  to  the 
evil  powers,  and  their  sway  is  unopposed  in  heathenism.  Idol  wor- 
ship is  a  mere  product  of  sinful  human  nature,  the  potency  of  evil 
consequently  cannot  be  excluded  from  it ;  nay,  that  power  must  ex- 
hibit itself  therein  with  especial  clearness,  as  it,  diverts  the  noblest 
aspirations  of  man  into  a  wrong  direction,  and  invests  crime  itself  with 
apparent  sanctity.  It  need  not  indeed  be  imagined,  as  the  Jews,  and 
the  unlearned  among  the  Christians  were  prone  to  do,  that  to  every 
god  a  corresponding  demon  was  appointed— these  gods  were  only 
creations  of  fancy.  It  was  the  power  of  darkness  in  the  general 
and  larger  sense,  and  the  natural  powers  controlled  by  it  (partic- 
ularly those  of  procreation  and  conception),  which  constituted  the 
governing  principle  of  heathenism  and  its  worship.  It  would  be 
difficult  for  any  one  to  be  present  at  the  worship  of  Venus,  so  much 
in  vogue  in  Corinth  especially,  without  feeling  the  power  of  sm  m 
his  heart ;  bis  presence  at  such  rites  is  therefore  called  tempting  the 
Lord.  (In  ver.  SiO  the  words  dot/iox^/ot?  Bvu  ml  oh  ©Eii  ai'C  a  quotation 
from  Dent,  xxxii.  17,  according  to  the  LXX.— In  Ps.  xcvi.  5,  following 
the  LXX.,  and  Barueh  iv.  7,  the  same  idea  occurs.— For  the  pas- 
sages in  the  Fathera  referring  to  this  subject,'*  consult  Usteri's 
Paulin.  Lehrbegr.  p.  421,  seq.) 

Vers.  21,  22.— Such  an  intermixture  of  entirely  dissimilar  ele- 
ments the  apostle  justly  declares  to  be  perfectly  inadmissible,  a  sen- 
timent again  repeated  at  2  Cor.  vi.  14,  seq.  No  man  can  serve  two 
masters  :  if  he  adheres  truly  to  one,  he  must  despise  the  other  !  It 
is  not  necessary  to  understand  by  the  expressions  "  cup  of  demons," 
"table  of  demons,"  that  Paul  bad  some  particular  heathen  festival 


•  JuBt.  Mar.  refers  to  demons  aa  imitation  of  tlie  suppEr  in  tbo  worship  of  Mithras: 
iTTW  Ka-l  iv  role  ™S  Miflpa  /ivonjpioif  vropE^"'""'  r'-'E^^'"  /"/"J™/*' >"«  «'■  ""^IP"'  ^'"^«'«. 
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in  mind,  the  service  of  Mthras,  for  example,  or  the  Sabjeans  (Kreu- 
zer'a  8ymb.  i.  728,  eeq.,  jji.  364,  seq.),  in  which  not  only  the  sacrifice 
was  eaten,  but  also  a  cup  passed  around  ;  for  it  being  customary  to 
drink  on  all  aueh  occasions,  cup  and  table,  which  by  a  figure  stand 
here  for  food,  together  signify  the  repast.  To  enforce  the  admoni- 
tion, Paul  alludes  briefly  to  the  jealousy  of  the  Lord,  and  his  power 
to  punish  the  disobedient.  (In  ver.  22,  the  n-apa^TjAdw  is  probably 
chosen  from  Deut.  xxxii.  21.  It  indicates  the  jealousy  of  Jehovah 
on  account  of  the  deviation  of  his  people  from  hearty  love  towards 
him.  It  corresponds  to  the  Hebrew  b'sj^o,  and  is  rendered  Trapo^vEiv, 
napofyyi^siv^  by  the  LXX.— On  the  use  of  the  indicative  in  the  direct 
question,  see  Winer's  Gr.  §  41,  3.  The  -^apa^riXoviiev  may  be  also 
understood  as  not  signifying  what  shall  happen,  but  what  has  hap- 
pened, "  or  is  this  the  import  of  our  proceeding,  that  we  provoke  the 
Lord  ?") 

Vera.  23,  24.— Paul  could  then  again  proceed  to  assort  the  prin- 
ciple which  he  had  ah-eady  laid  down  in  vi.  12  (where  the  explana- 
tion of  it  has  been  given),  viz.,  that  in  mattera  indifi'erent  we  are  to 
have  regard  not  only  to  our  individual  liberty,  but  to  the  interests  of 
the  brethren.  It  might  appear  exaggeration  for  the  apostle  to  say, 
"  let  no  one  seek  his  own,  but  another's"  (jiijdelg  to  iavrov  <;i]t4t<^,  dXXa. 
rh  Toij  ^ripov  Uaaro^  is  only  added  to  facilitate  the  sense);  it  should 
at  least  be  "but  cdso  another's"  (dXXa  ml  rb  rov  hepov).  But  this 
principle  ought  certainly  to  be  taken  in  its  most  extensive  significa- 
tion, and  we  must  say,  were  it  generally  carried  out,  every  one  Would 
be  better  cared  for,  than  if  each  thought  only  of  himself.  But  so 
long  as  this  is  not  the  case,  the  exercise  of  a  pure  love  will  indeed  in 
earthly  things  bring  loss,  but  in  heavenly  things  wiU  bring  gain  even 
in  the  present  life. 

Vers.  25,  26.— It  was  not  unusual  for  portions  of  the  beasts 
offered  in  sacrifice  to  be  exposed  for  public  sale  in  the  markets,  so 
that  it  was  possible  to  purchase  such  meat.  The  Judaiaing  Christians 
took  offence  at  this,  but  Paul  counselled  them  to  make  no  difference 
and  for  conscience'  sate,  not  to  enquire.  Here  follows  a  quotation  from 
Ps.  xxiv.  1,  acknowledging  the  dependence  of  aU  created  things  on 
Jehovah,  but  it  is  not  his  intention  to  deny  the  disturbances  in  na- 
ture, and  to  subvert  the  real  ground  of  the  Old  Testament  injunc- 
tions regarding  food  ;  we  must  rather  take  it  for  granted,  both  here 
and  in  the  parallel  passage  1  Tim.  iv.  4,  that  the  apostle  conceived 
all  created  things  sanctified  in  Christ,  as  Peter  was  given  in  a  vision 
(Acts  X.  11,  seq.)  to  understand.  This  is  further  explained  at  Rom. 
(See  Comm.,  Vol.  IV.,  p.  150.)  (Ver.  25.  Ma'KeAAw  belongs  to  the 
Latin  words  adopted  by  the  later  Greeks  ;  the  proper  Greek  expres- 
sion is  KpsM-nwMov. — 'Avanpiveiv  is  here  =  i^erd^eiv,  dvanvvedveaeai,  as 
Phavorinua  correctly  explains ;  and  tho  dca  rijv  avveiSriaiv,  like  that 
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of  ver.  27,  refers  to  ilie  individual  conscience  of  Mm  who  tuys  or  ia 
invited. — Lachmann  rightly  omits  the  comma  hefore  and  after  [iijSiv 
dvaKpivnvreg,  3S  likewise  at  ver.  27  ;  it  belongs  with  Std  rilv  oweidTjoiv 

to  ^(T0(ETe.) 

Vers.  27,  28. — Then  follows  the  counsel,  that  if  believers  are  in- 
vited as  guests  by  the  heathen,  only  to  refrain  from  eating,  if  a 
distinct  declaration  is  made  of  the  nature  of  the  food  served  up. 
Neander  and  Billroth  have  justly  remarked  tJiat  the  words,  ^av  Se  ng 
ifilv  etn^,  but  if  some  one  say  to  you,  apply  not  to  the  host,  hut  to 
aome  one  among  the  guests,  whose  scruples  were  aroused,  and  this 
supposition  alone  gives  significance  to  the  explanation  of  ^ta  rifv 
awetSriaiVj/or  the  sake  of  the  conscience.  Such  a  remark  would  have 
been  made  by  the  unbelievers  only  in  mockery,  or  with  the  design- 
to  prove  the  Christian ;  it  cannot  therefore  be  referred  to  them. 
But  these  words  recLuired  some  addition,  having  been  already  twice 
applied  in  speaking  of  the  conscience  of  the  claimant  for  liberty. 
The  informant  QiTjvvaa^y  must  accordingly  be  distinguished  from 
the  interrogator,  and  might  be  presumed  to  represent  the  host,  who 
alone  would  know  for  certainty,  if  the  meat  placed  before  them  had 
formed  a  portion  of  a  sacrifice  or  not.  But  to  this  the  iKslvov  presents 
a  difficulty ;  and  as  besides  Aa  is  not  repeated  hefore  avvUSjjoiv,  it 
seems  better  to  refer  them  both  to  the  same  person.  Again,  /^jji'ww  refers 
not  so  much  to  a  positive  announcement,  as  to  the  having  opportu- 
nity to  know  that  it  was  meat  that  had  been  sacrificed.  Finally, 
the  words  d  SeAere  Ttopevecdai^  if  ye  choose  to  go  (ver.  27)  indicate, 
as  Pott  correctly  observes,  that  the  apostle  considered  it  advisable 
to  accept  such  invitations  from  heathen  acquaintance  with  great 
caution,  for  heathen  customs  were  in  use  at  all  their  festivals,  and 
the  Christian  who  took  part  in  them,  ran  the  risk  of  denying  hie 
faith  by  his  practice.  Still  the  circumstances  did  not  warrant  a  for- 
mal prohibition,  (Lachmann  has  preferred  the  reading  lep66vrov  in 
ver.  28,  and  indeed  it  is  more  easy  to  account  for  the  change  of  this 
expression  into  the  usual  eidwWevroi',  than  conversely,  of  the  well 
known  form  into  the  more  unusual  one.  But  the  additional  tov  yap 
Kvpiov  K.  T.  X.  here  is  decidedly  not  genrane,  and  introduced  merely 
by  oversight  from  ver,  26,  from  the  preceding  word  avvd&iiaiv  being 
the  same.) 

Vers.  29-31.—  The  general  idea  is  repeated  in  the  first  person,  and 
in  an  interrogative  form,  in  order  more  vividly  to  present  it  to  the 
mind.  "  For  why  should  I  allow  my  liberty  to  be  judged  of  another 
man's  conscience,"  i.  e.,  "why  should  I,  by  my  exercise  of  freedom,  af- 
ford an  occasion  to  others  for  judging  me  ?"  "  If  I  partake  of  the  meat 
with  thanks  to  Q-od  (thus  in  a  right  state  of  feeling),  why  am  I  evil 
spoken  of,  for  partaking  of  meat  received  with  thanksgiving  ?"  i.  c, 
wherefore  shall  I  give  occasion  (in  appearance)  for  evil  to  be  spoken 
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of  me  ?  Is  it  then  not  Tietter  that  I  should  havo  the  necessary  re- 
gard to  the  weak,  and  avoid  all  offence  ?"  Let  all  be  done  therefore 
to  the  glory  of  God.  G-overn  yourselves  entirely  according  to  cir- 
cumstances. Be  not  only  heathen  to  the  heathen  (to  which  incli- 
nation urges  you),  hut  be  not  ashamed  to  he  Jewish  to  the  Jew. 
(See  is.  20,  seq.)  Pott  has  assigned  another  and  apparently  easier 
construotion  to  these  words,  viz.,  as  an  objection  proceeding  from 
one  of  the  liberal  party  :  "  What  have  I  to  do  with  another's  con- 
science ?  and  why  should  I  allow  my  liberty  to  be  judged  by  him  ? 
If  I  havo  eaten  with  thanks,  why  should  I  be  evil  spoken  of  ?"  But  ■ 
this  exposition  of  the  vei-ses,  although  by  no  means  inconsistent 
with  the  words,  is  opposed  by  the  sentiment  of  the  preceding,  ac- 
cording to  which  even  the  other's  conscience  is  to  be  respected,  and 
also  by  ver.  31.  It  is  only  the  above  explanation  that  gives  to  ehs 
ovv  K.  T.  X.J  a  fitting  connexion.  In  reference  to  the  -navra  dg  66§av 
esov  noiurej  do  all  things  for  the  glory  of  God,  we  cannot  indeed 
modify  the  force  of  the  ndvra,  into  merely  sometMng.  In  the 
Christian  life  things  great  and  small  should  stand  in  harmonious 
agreement  1  Still  the  dg  S6^av  6eov  is  not  to  be  thought  to  imply 
attention  to  every  trifle.  The  inward  living  principle  must  exhibit 
itself  in  things  of  every  degree  as  the  generator  of  a  pure  life  dis- 
playing itself  in  love  towards  all,  thus  manifesting  the  glory  of  God 
in  the  most  glorious  manner.  (In  ver,  29,  iXsvBsptag  may  not, 
with  Heidenreich,  be  supplied  to  the  x^P'-'''''  t^^h<^  l  the  verb  stands 
rather  for  "  to  taste  meat,"  as  the  following  irrep  ov  eyu  sixapiarbi 
plainly  proves.  The  expression  ;t«P'?  is  in  this  passage  the  rendering 
of  thanks  in  eatmg.) 

Ver.  32. — Chap.  xi.  1. — ^Finally  follows  the  admonition  to  ac- 
commodate themselves  in  Adiaphora  charitably,  not  to  one  party 
alone,  but  to  all  without  exception  (according  to  the  enumeration 
ix.  20,  seq,),  as  ho,  the  apostle,  was  accustomed  to  do  in  his  entire 
ministrj'.  Nevertheless  Paul  will  not  be  the  pattern  by  which  they 
(the  Coiinthians)  were  to  regulate  their  conduct,  and  therefore  he 
adds  :  I  am  a  follower  of  Christ ;  I  have  not  devised  my  course  of 
proceeding,  but  have  learned  it  from  the  holy  prototype  of  human- 
ity !  (The  (iiTpofTKOTiDf  of  ver.  32  has  appeared  in  Acts  xxiv.  16  ;  it 
also  occurs  in  Phil.  i.  10.  Hesycbius  and  Snidas  explain  it  by  da- 
KavSdXtoTog.  But  here  it  is  employed  actively  the  same  as  li  npoa- 
Konijv  fijj  didotV.— The  mention  of  Jews  and  Gentiles  with  the 
church  of  God,  which  makes  a  difliculty  with  Billroth,  is  entirely 
nnobjectionablc,  if  we  glance  at  ix.  20,  seq.,  where  Jews  and  Gen- 
tiles are  also  mentioned.  Consideration  is  to  be  had  for  them,  in 
order  if  possible  to  win  them  to  the  truth,  as  is  expressly  declared 
in  ver.  33.  [Seo  on  Bora.  sv.  1 .] — The  rule  of  their  conduct  is  to  be 
only  the  benefit   of  others,  and  not  their  own  advantage.     The 
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Christian  should  rather  be  prepared  to  purch^e  the  former  even  at 
the  expense  of  personal  self-denial  and  discomfort. — The  division  of 
the  chapters  ia  evidently  not  well  arranged  in  this  place.  Ver.  1  of 
the  11th  chapter  belongs  essentially  to  the  preceding  train  of  dis:- 
cussion.  Paul  would  not  afford  hie  adversaries  the  most  remote 
occasion  to  accuse  him  of  pride,  and  he  therefore  represents  his  own 
example  as  a  copying  of  the  great  example  which  was  presented  to 
the  entire  race.) 
Vol.  IV.— 21 
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UI. 

PART    THIRD. 

(xi.  2— xiv.  40.) 
§  9.  Suitable  Appasel, 

As  we  have  already  remarked  in  reviewing  the  contents  of  this 
epistle  in  the  Introduction,  the  seeored  Part  treated  chiefly  of  pri- 
vate circumstances,  and  now  in  the  third  the  puhlic  assemblies,  and 
occurrences  in  connexion  with  them,  are  brought  under  considera- 
tion. In  entering  upon  the  subject  the  apostle  commences  with 
things  most  purely  external,  viz.,  the  apparel  and  appearance  suitable 
to  believera.  It  seems  probable  that  this  was  because  he  was  able 
to  award  praise  in  this  particular ;  for  in  this  respect  the  better 
spirit  appears  to  have  influenced  the  Corinthian  church,  and  led 
them  to  observe  the  strict  apostolic  injunction  (ver.  2).  The  ail- 
ment which  follows,  then,  is  merely  by  way  of  enforcing  those  due 
observances,  and  reproving  those  who  had  attempted  innovation  (ver. 
16),  hut  had  not  succeeded  in  carrying  it  out.  The  fi^Aw  6i  ifiag 
BlSevai,  and  I  would  have  you  know,  is  not  to  be  regarded  as  an- 
tithesis, but  a  canying  out  of  the  foregoing.  This  is  decidedly 
proved  by  the  tovto  Se  ovk  ^ttoitw,  hitt  this  I  do  not  commend,  of 
vers.  17  and  22.  But  at  the  same  time  the  apostle  commences 
perhaps  with  this  discussion  because  it  connects  itself  perfectly  with 
the  subject  of  chap,  viii. — x.,  which  was  likewise  an  abuse  of  liberty, 
prejudicial  to  moraUty,  This  paragraph  also  shews  that  the  traditions 
(napa66(7si^)  referred  not  only  to  such  important  doctrines  as  the 
holy  supper  (see  ver.  23),  but  likewise  to  such  lesser  injunctions  as 
are  here  brought  under  consideration.  The  2  Thess.  ii.  15  proves 
that  Paul  included  therein  hi^  oral  and  written  directions  concern- 
ing Christian  doctrine  and  life."  From  the  nature  of  the  case,  it 
■was  natural  to  suppose  that  an  early  attempt  would  he  made  to 
collect  such  precepts,  and  as  the  rapid  growth  of  the  church  elicited 

*  Seander,  in  hia  Church  Histoiy  (Kiroherigeaohiclite),  vol.  L  part  iii.  p.  IIOS,  seq., 
and  Kraljbe  upon  tbe  Apoa.  Constli  p.  50,  appear  unwiJling  to  admit  any  written  aptB- 
tolie  regulations.  The  pastoral  letters  are,  however,  evidentl?  nothing  more  than  small 
collections  of  apostolic  rules;  that  besides  these,  many  of  their  directions  were  written 
down  during  the  lifetime  of  the  apostle,  is  certainly  not  improbahle.  Our  collections  of 
BO-caUed  apostolic  iufltitutions  aw  without  doubt  of  a  much  later  origin. 
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new  circumstances,  rendering  new  directions  imperative,  these  col- 
lections increased,  and  come  down  to  us  in  this  form,  without  our 
being  always  ahle  to  discriminate  between  what  is  leally  apostolic 
and  the  later  additions.  (The  -navra  might  create  a  difficulty  ;  for 
vers.  17,  22,  certainly  shew  that  Paul  by  no  means  commends  all, 
and  that  the  Corinthians  had  not  remembered  everything.  It  is 
beat,  therefore,  to  receive  it  =  Tran-wf,  which  is  favoured  by  its  po- 
sitioii  at  the  commencement  of  the  clause,  as  is  customary  with 
TTttVTwg.     See  Luke  iv,  23  ;  Acta  xviii.  21,  xxi.  22,  xxviii.  4.) 

Ver.  3.— The  apostle  starts  from  the  relation  of  husband  and 
wife  ;  for  the  c[iiestion  of  the  veiling  of  women  was  then  agitated  in 
Corinth.  The  preachers  of  unlimited  liberty  might  have  attempted 
to  remove  this  ancient  custom  (Gen.  xx.  16),  but  the  firm  principle 
of  the  followers  of  Peter  maintained  it,  which  Paul  justified.  This 
custom  possessed  a  symbolical  signiflcance  ;  the  veil  expressed  the 
authority  of  the  husband  over  her,  and  the  idea  that  her  charms 
belonged  exclusively  to  her  husbani  It  had  likewise  a  moral  aim, 
for  all  unlawful  excitement  was  avoided  in  the  assemblies,  and  the 
attention  was  withdrawn  from  the  assembled  women.  The  apostle's 
argument  is  applicable  not  to  married  women  alone,  but  includes 
the  whole  female  sex  as  such  :  in  a  profound  symbol  he  views  the 
woman's  long  hair  as  a  veil  lent  to  her  by  nature  herself  (ver.  15), 
According  to  this  he  must  intend  that  the  young  women  also  should 
come  to  the  assembly  veiled.  Doubtless  we  must  remember  that, 
according  to  the  remarks  on  chap,  vii.,  we  are  not  to  regard  this  in 
the  light  ofa  command,  but  as  good  counsel  justified  by  the  period, 
and  it  would  be  unnecessarily  precise  to  require  that  the  representee 
tions  here  laid  down  by  the  apostle  should  be  literally  followed  in 
all  ages.*"'  But  although  the  German  custom  concedes  a  freer  posi- 
tion to  the  female  sex  than  the  Oriental  and  the  Greek  allowed, 
the  apostle's  fundamental  idea  in  this  paragraph  preserves  a  signifi- 
cance for  all  times.  The  holy  Scriptures  recognize  nothing  of  the 
emancipation  of  women,  and  the  noblest  adornment  of  the  woman 
must  ever  remain  a  modest  decency,  the  expression  of  which  must 
be  a  becoming  dress,^ — .That  the  opposite  custom  should  ever  have 
found  currency  in  Corinth,  viz.,  the  veiling  of  the  men,  appears  to 
me  very  unlikely.  The  passages  which  seem  at  all  to  favour  the 
supposition  (vers.  4,  7),  are  there  only  by  way  of  antithesis ;  had 
such  a  custom  really  required  to  be  formally  attacked,  it  would 
have  been  brought  under  more  signal  notice.     The  custom  of  the 

•  The  unbridled  customs  of  the  age  prove  how  neoeasary  such  Bevere  regulationa 
were  in  the  times  yre  are  speaking  o£  The  Fathers  of  the  church,  e,  g.,  Clemeua  Alex,, 
Cyprian,  etc.,  ware  obliged  to  express  then'  displeasure  at  certain  Christisu  women,  who 
bathed  with  men  without  the  deoencj  of  drete,  (See  Krabbe  on  the  Apoet  ConaliL 
Hambui^,  1829,  p.  125,  aeq.) 
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teathen  to  cover  themselves  at  sacrifices,  and  in  the  presence  of^  the 
amspices,®  may  indeed  be  appealed  to,  but  it  is  utterly  improbable 
that  the  Christiane  should  have  transplanted  anything  of  heathen 
rites  into  ecclesiastical  usage.  There  is  likewise  not  a  trace  of  tbia 
to  be  found  elsewhere,  while  the  subject  of  the  veiling  of  women 
■was  still  discussed  at  a  later  period,  as  the  work  of  Tertullian  de 
virginibus  velandis  proves.  It  nnght  with  more  plausibility  be  re- 
ferred to  the  well-known  custom  of  the  synagogue,  the  covering  the 
head  with  a  cloth  during  the  hours  of  prayer.  But,  as  we  said  be- 
fore, there  is  no  suf&cient  foundation  for  supposing  that  such  a  cus- 
tom existed  among  the  men. — The  argument  in  ver.  3  has  further 
something  peculiar.  It  is  based  on  the  comparison  between  the 
relation  of  Christ  to  the  church,  and  marriage  (Eph.  v.  20,  secL-) 
But  in  spiritual  marriage,  Christ  is  not  the  head  of  the  man  alone, 
but  of  the  woman  also,  without  regard  to  distinction  of  sex.  Yet 
it  is  here  said,  "  the  head  of  every  mtm  is  Christ."  Still  that  can- 
not be  urged,  for  in  all  such  parallels  points  of  difference  must  ex- 
ist. But  wherefore  the  addition  "  and  the  head  of  Christ  is  Grod  ?" 
To  the  general  context  it  bears  no  reference  :  it  only  completes  the 
accessory  idea  of  the  successive  grades  of  subordination,  as  in  iii,  22, 
The  remarks  already  made  at  that  passage,  upon  the  q^uestion  how 
far  in  such  passages  a  subordination  of  Clirist  to  the  Father  may  be 
traced,  are  likewise  valid  here.  (In  the  term  "  head"  the  context 
marks  dominion  as  especially  expressed.  As  in  the  human  organi- 
zation, the  exercise  of  dominion  over  all  the  members  proceeds  from 
the  head  ;  so  in  the  family,  from  the  men ;  in  the  church,  from 
Christ ;  in  the  universe,  from  God.) 

Vers.  4,  5. — The  first  verse  is  only  per  contrarium,  to  shed  light 
on  the  sentiment  of  the  second,  which  is  the  proper  subject  of  dis- 
cussion. In  a  spirited  manner  the  apostle  treats  the  personal  bear- 
ing of  men  and  women  as  indicative  of  their  essential  qualities.  The 
man  represente  the  governing  principle  in  mankind,  the  woman  the 
ministering  ;  in  the  former,  therefore,  the  free,  open  appearance  is 
becoming  ;  to  the  latter,  the  reserved,  symbolically  expressed  by  the 
VeiL  The  expressions  npoosvxs<j9at  and  wpo^TetSew,  refer,  however,  as 
siv.  13  shews,  to  the  Charismata  of  tongues  and  prophecy.  We  learn 
from  this  passage  that  these  were  also  conferred  upon  women, 
though  subsequently  the  public  exercise  of  these  gifts  (see  xiv.  34, 
and  1  Tim,  ii.  12)  was  entirely  prohibited  by  the  apostle.  That 
such  prohibition  is  not  alluded  to  here  is  by  no  means  surprising. 
Calvin  has  justly  replied  apostolus  unum  improhando  alt&rum  iwn 
probat ;  he  desired  here  first  to  prosecute  the  discussion  already 
commenced.     (In  ver.  4  tI  is  to  be  supplied  to  koto.  KeipaXTj^  Sx<^, 

*  Servioa  in  Virg.  jEd.  ilL  40T,  writes:  Sciindmn  saorificanies  diis  ommbaa  capita 
vtloiri  consnetos  ob  hoc,  ne  se  inter  rdigionem  aliqtiid  vagis  offerrd  dbiuiihiis. 
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wearing  aome  sort  of  covering  for  tlte  head. — Billrotli  witt  propriety 
recognizes  a  double  meaning  in  the  repeated  Karaiax^vst  rtjv  Ke<j)aXijv, 
It  signifiea  first  be  dishonoureth  his  head,  i.  e.,  the  part  of  the  body- 
in  which  dishonour  reveals  itself ;  next  of  the  man  that  he  dishon- 
oureth Christ,  of  the  woman  that  she  dishonours  her  husband,  by 
omitting  the  sign  of  her  subjection  to  him. — Shaving  the  woman's 
head  was  a  punishment  for  adultresses  ;  the  expression  points  thus 
to  disorder  and  shamelessnese.) 

Vers.  6-9. — The  necessity  for  adherence  to  the  strict  usage  is 
yet  further  enforced  by  the  apostle  from  the  relation  of  man  to 
woman,  shewn  in  the  Mosaic  account  of  the  creation.  The  man  is 
&od's  image  and  glory  (sk^v  Koi  dofa),  the  woman  only  the  glory 
of  the  man.  This  refers  haelr  to  Gen.  i.  27,  where  man  is  styled 
b^s  and  rnwi  of  G-od.  But  Calvin  ba«  justly  reminded  us  that  this 
argument,  and  htewiae  that  arising  from  the  Keij>aXil  in  ver.  3,  must 
be  taken  with  tho  necessary  restriction,  and  that  the  inference  of 
many  schismatics  as  to  the  man  alone  being  the  image  of  God,  and 
not  the  woman,  is  wholly  untenable.  In  the  passage  of  Genesis 
alluded  to  (i.  27),  dominion  is  declared  to  be  the  chief  cbai'acteriatic 
of  the  Divine  image  ;  tliis  was  manifested  more  in  the  man  than  in 
the  woman,  and  only  for  this  reason,  and  so  far  does  Paul  ascribe  to 
him  the  image,  and  not  to  the  woman.  This  latter  has  mainly  a 
dependent  position,  and  all  her  faculties  are  to  be  applied  to  the 
purpose  of  serving  the  man,  and  elevating  him  in  his  higher  and 
more  important  condition,  This  seems  signified  by  the  expression 
"  glory  of  the  man,"  wherewith  the  apostle  drops  the  parallel  with 
eIic6v.  To  exhibit  more  clearly  the  dependence  of  the  woman  on 
man,  the  apostle  adds  an  argument  from  the  2d  chapter  of  Gen- 
esis. The  fact  that  the  woman  was  formed  out  of  the  rib  of  the 
man  (i^  dvdpog)  and  was  destined  to  be  his  helper  (Aa  tov  dvdpa  ek- 
T['00!j),  is  employed  by  Paul  for  this  purpose.  This  sort  of  argu- 
ment would  appear  singular  in  these  days,  but  evidently  only  be- 
cause we  have  not  accustomed  ourselves  to  take  the  holy  Scriptures, 
especially  the  Old  Testament,  so  literally.  Paul,  however,  proceeds 
upon  the  unqualified  divinity  of  the  Old  Testament,  and  the  more 
this  is  generally  recognized  the  more  admissible  shall  we  learn  to 
regard  such  proofs.  (In  ver.  6,  ^vpaadai  expresses  the  heightened 
idea  of  Kslpaodai.) 

Ver.  10, — This  passage  has  received  more  trouble  and  labour  than 
its  internal  significance  appears,  to  deserve.  'Efowo/a  is  evidently 
nothing  more  than  a  designation  of  the  covering  for  the  female  head, 
and  therefore  of  the  veil,  which  is  thus  the  symbol  of  the  man's 
power  over  the  woman.*     The  conjectures  t^ovjiiav,  i^tovca  are  en- 

"  Haftenbach  {Stud.  1828,  pt.  3,  p.  401,  3eq.)  would  derive  iimiaia  from  i^dvai  in  the 
sense  of  "  deaiient,  aitractioo."    But  Luoke  (pt.  3,  p.  668,  seq.)  baa  lexicologically  and 
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tirely  unnecessaty  and  untenaHe.*  The  supposition  that  l^ovcia  ia 
directly  the  name  of  a  head-dress,  admits  of  no  proof.  The  Hebrew 
■"^';,  a  large  upper  garment,  capahle  also  of  covering  the  head,  is  not 
derived  from  rrj'n,  to  rule,  but  from  in-;,  to  spread.  In  the  middle 
^es  imperium  certainly  signified  a  woman's  head-dress  (see  Da 
Fresne  Glossar.  Med,  ^vi.  a.  v.)  Others  have  received  iiovaia  in  an 
active  sense,  "  symbol  of  the  protecting  power  of  the  man  over  the 
woman,"  with  a  reference  to  Ps.  Is.  9,  ■'^i"  i^w,  guard  of  my  head, 
i.  e.,  protecting  helmet.  But  this  turn  of  the  expression  does  not 
agree  with  the  contest.  The  apostle  is  proving  not  that  the  man 
has  to  protect  the  woman,  but  that  the  latter  has  to  obey  him.  The 
difficulty  in  the  phrase  6id  roi)^  dyyikovc,  on  account  of  the  angels,  is 
much  more  important.  The  conjectures  dyi/Lijg  (on  account  of  the 
floch),  dyeXafove  (by  reason  of  uneducated  men),  dv6pa<;,  dxlov^,  are 
collectively  without  authority  ;  the  Oodd.  give  no  variations.  The 
supposition  that  ajyeXoi  denotes  human  messengers,  suitors,  or' 
heathen  spies,  even  married  men,  or  overseers  of  the  church,  requires 
no  serious  refutation.  Alike  untenable  is  the  view  of  Heidenreich, 
that  did  Tovi;  dyysXov^  is  a.  formula  obsecrandi,  &sper  omnes  sanctos, 
for  the  New  Testament  acknowledges  no  invocation  of  angels.  We 
may  certainly  hesitate  as  to  whether  good  or  bad  angels  are  here  meant. 
It  seems  very  natural  to  suppose  a  reference  to  the  narrative  of  Gen. 
vi.  2,  where  it  is  stated  that  the  sons  of  God  (Elohim)  found  the 
daughters  of  men  fair,  and  united  themselves  to  them.  But  we 
cannot  admit  the  reference  in  this  place,  because  dyyskoi  never  im- 
plies bad  angels  alone.  In  the  iv.  9  we  understood  by  dyyeXoiz  all 
the  higher  orders  of  beings,  good  and  bad  together,  but  the  connexion 
here  does  not  sanction  this  supposition  ;  for  if  it  were  proposed  to 
express  the  temptation  of  man  by  means  of  the  sight  of  unveiled 
women,  at  the  evil  instigation  of  bad  angels,  as  Mosheim  among  others 
thinks,  and  also  the  sorrow  experienced  by  the  good  angels  for  sin, 
it  roust  have  been  indicated  with  more  precision.  Good  angels  alone 
are  therefore  referred  to.  Theodoret,  and  following  him  other  ex- 
positors, have  had  the  guardian  angels  (Matth.  xviii,  10)  specially 
in  mind,  so  that  the  sense  were,  "  in  order  to  avoid  afflicting  your 
holy  guardian  angel  hy  an  immoral  behaviour,"  But  whether  the 
angels  mentioned  in  Matth.  xviii.  10  (see  Comm.  on  this  passage) 
are  to  he  regarded  as  a  distinct  class,  is  too  uncertain  for  us  to  ven- 
ture to  derive  our  explanation  therefrom.  We  can  therefore  only 
refer  the  term  to  good  angels  in  general.     But  on  what  grounds 

eiegetically  proved  tils  unsonni  Moke  hiiuaelf  admifa  a  h-achylogy  in  (he  paaaage, 
viz.,  the  omiesion  of  the  definite  genitive  relation,  which  may  be  iinderatobd  in  a  twofold 
rrf&rence,  first  to  tlie  man  as  exercising  the  l^ovia,  and  than  to  the  woman  aa  ita  object. 
*  The  reading  tiiovaa  haa  certainly  some  plausibility,  and  is  therefore  put  forth  by 
Janius,  Talckenaer,  and  othera.    (See  the  .Scholia  of  the  latter,  voL  il  p.  279.) 
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shall  the  women  cover  themselves  on  their  account  ?  Bengel  re- 
plies, because  (Is.  vi.  2)  the  angels  veil  themselves  before  the  Al- 
mighty. But  that  would  prove  too  much,  for  the  same  reason- 
ing would  require  that  men  also  veil  themselves  before  Christ, 
their  head.  We  can  only  admit  the  general  reference,  to  the  joy, 
which  the  angels  have,  in  all  that  is  holy  and  good  (see  Luke  xv. 
10);  and  as  the  subject  has  a  particular  reference  to  veiling  in  the 
assemblies,  we  may  entertain  the  idea  that  the  angels,  being  them- 
selves likewise  engaged  in  the  praise  of  God  the  Father,  must  be 
considered  actively  participating  in  the  worship  of  God.*  Thus 
according  to  the  LXX.  Ps,  cxxxviii.  1  says,  kvavriw  dyy&^v  ^aXij 
ml,  although  ver.  2  shews  the  subject  to  be  the  hymns  in  the 
temple. 

Vers.  11, 12.~In  order  however  to  furnish  no  pretence  for  pride 
in  man,  Paul  now  brings  forward  the  other  side  of  the  position,  that 
is  to  say,  that  by  the  command  of  God  the  man  came  of  woman, 
being  born  of  her.  Thus  far  again  we  have  an  equalization  of 
the  matter  :  all  comes  from  God,  men  as  well  as  women.  (In  ver. 
11  the  ev  KvpL)  is  to  be  understood,  "  According  to  the  command 
and  appointment  of  the  Lord."  The  texl.  rec.  has  transposed  the 
clauses  in  ver.  11,  but  critical  authority  is  so  unanimously  opposed 
to  the  usual  reading;  that  no  doubt  can  prevail  concerning  its  re- 
jection.) 

Vers.  13-16. — The  apostle  concludes  that  every  one  must  be  sen- 
sible of  the  propriety  of  women  being  covered,  especially  in  relig- 
ious assembhes ;  nature  itself  indicates  this  by  the  long  hair  which 
she  bestows  upon  the  woman  as  a  covering  and  veiL  This  universal 
custom  in  all  God's  churches  cannot  therefore  be  departed  from,  in 
accordance  with  the  views  of  certain  who  were  contentious.  In  the 
latter  remark  (ver.  16),  is  as  it  were  contained  the  threat,  "  to 
whomsoever  this  is  not  agreeable,  let  him  withdraw  from  the  church, 
the  custom  cannot  be  changed."  (In  ver.  14,  the  expression  "  na- 
ture teaches"  (fi  <pvaig  diddanei)  must  not  be  overlooked,  for  this 
mode  of  expression  occurs  but  rarely  in  the  holy  Scripturee,  since 
nature  is  commonly  conceived  as  being  in  absolute  dependence  upon 
God,  and  therefore,  whenever  it  expresses  purely  physical  relations, 
is  styled  God.  Passages  like  these  shew  that  the  present  prevalent 
practice  of  referring  aU  to  nature,  is  not  in  itself  indeed  objection- 
able, but  the  circumspection  with  which  the  name  of  God  is  avoided 
is  evidently  the  fruit  of  unbelief ;  nature  is  considered  without  any 
relation  to  Gtid.  Ko/faw  is  =  comam  aUre,  to  permit  the  hair  to 
grow  long.— In  ver.  15,  nepipSkaiov  is  properly  a  wide-flowing  gar- 
ment [Heb.  i.  12],  then  veil.     See  Gen.  xxiv.  65,  xxxviil  14.— In 

*  This  has  been  already  propounded  by  the  Fathers  of  the  oharolL  See  Tertull.  da 
Oral.  0.  12.  Orig.  c.  Cels.  v.  p.  233.  Conatit.  Apoat.  viii.  4. 
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ver  16,  Hesychlue  explains  (piXovuKo^  by  fidxifiog,  ipiXspt^  ;  it  does  not 
occur  again  in  the  New  Testament.  This  concluding  veree  decidedly 
points  to  a  certain  party  in  Corinth  who  wished  to  assert  a  greater 
degree  of  liberty.  The  extremes  to  which  this  tendency  gave  occa- 
Bion  in  later  times,  is  shewn  in  church  history,  by  the  accounts  of 
the  antiDomiaQ  sects  of  the  Carpocratians,  etc.) 


§  10.  The  Holy  Supper. 
(xi.  17-34.) 

Far  more  important  is  the  second  subject  upon  which  the  apostle 
now  entera,  the  conduct  of  the  Corinthan  Christians  at  the  sacred 
Supper.  With  reference  to  this,  the  example  of  the  better  disposed 
appears  either  to  have  effected  nothing,  or  they  themselves  were 
carried  away  by  party  spirit.  At  all  events  the  apostle  blames  their 
conduct  unconditionally,  stigmatizing  it  as  calculated  to  change  the 
blessing  upon  their  assemblies  into  a  curse.  (The  tovto  napayje?^ 
Xuv  of  ver.  17  refers  to  the  subject  already  mentioned  in  ver.  16,  and 
the  maintaining  a  better  principle  of  order  upon  appearing  in  the 
Msembly  ;  and  with  the  commendation  contained  in  ver.  16,  a  de- 
gree of  reproach  is  connected  in  what  follows. — -Siwepj^jarffot  alludes 
especially  to  their  asaembhng  together,  at  which,  according  to  the 
custom  among,  early  Christians,  it  was  usual  to  celebrate  the  holy 
supper  daily,  and  also  the  love-feast.  Billroth  refers  icpeiTrov  and 
ijrrov  to  the  assemblies  themselves,  making  the  sense  "  these  are  not 
better,  but  rather  worse,"  but  this  is  not  favoured  hy  the  dg  r6  ;  it 
is  better  regarded  as  expressing  the  moral  purpose  of  all  meetings, 
wbicb  was  prejudiced  by  the  unsanctified  state  of  mind  in  which 
the  Corinthians  met  together.  In  ver.  34,  ek  Kpipa  avvspxscOat  ex- 
presses this.) 

Vers.  18, 19.— Instead  then  of  entering  at  once  upon  the  main  ar- 
gument, Paul  mentions  first  the  dissensions  among  the  Corinthians, 
by  a  -npuTov  fiivj  to  which  no  ds.vr£pov  6s  succeeds,  the  ovv  of  ver.  20 
rather  supplying  its  place.  This  somewhat  inexact  form  is  ex- 
plained from  the  fact  that  Paul  by  no  means  intends  to  treat  first 
of  the  divisions,  and  afterwards  of  the  abuses  in  the  Lord's  Supper, 
nor  regards  these  abuses  themselves  as  the  divisions  ;  but  that  he 
designs  to  present  the  abuses  in  their  relation  to  existing  dissen- 
sions (see  on  chap,  i.)  He  Would  intimate  that  those  corrupt  prac- 
tices on  occasion  of  celebrating  the  holy  communion,  arose  from 
the  want  of  unity  in  the  church  (through  the  four  al^eani:),  which 
revealed  itself  by  ax^afiara  even  in  their  assemblages  whose  sub- 
lime purpose  should  have  put  far  away  any  disturbing  influence. 
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The  clause  xal  [dpog  n  mortvu  is  also  to  lie  thus  explained.  For 
it  refers  not  to  the  axiofiara  as  euch  (the  information  concerning  it 
being  credited  entirely,  and  not  in  part,  by  Paul),  but  to  its  influ- 
ence upon  the  form  of  their  aaaemblages.  Concerning  this  latter 
point  exaggerated  reports  might  have  arisen  which  the  apostle  ac- 
knowledged as  such.  But  that  they  were  not  entirely  without  foun- 
dation was  assured  to  him  by  his  knowledge  of  the  ways  of  God,  who 
continiiaUy  passes  his  winnowing  fan  over  a  community,  in  order 
to  separate  the  impure  from  it,  and  make  manifest  the  approved. 
(In  ver.  18  iicicXjpia  is  not  to  be  understood  as  the  place  of  meeting, 
but  the  congregation  :  "  If  ye  come  together,  so  that  ye  form  an 
iKKlrtaia,  so  that  the  believers  are  fully  assembled."  That  is  to  say, 
smaller  circles  of  persons  closely  connected  might  be  formed  who 
would  yet  constitute  no  proper  "church."  It  is  advisable  to 
omit,  with  Lachmann,  the  commas  after  ydp  and  iKuXriaia,  thus 
comprising  the  whole  bs  far  as  i™px^w  in  one  thought. — The  differ- 
ence between  axiay.aTa  and  alpsoecg  in  this  place  is  that  the  latter 
expression,  as  the  stronger  (as  indicated  by  the  nai),  contains  the 
ground  of  the  former.  The  alpeaeig  are  thus  the  capital  divisions 
mentioned  in  chap,  i.,  a  consecLuence  whereof  was  that  the  par- 
ties held  themselves  separate,  even  at  the  celebration  of  the  holy 
Supper,  i.  e.,  formed  axioiutTa. — Billroth  correctly  observes  that  Iva 
here  properly  denotes  purpose :  God's  pim-pose  in  these  very  lament- 
able divisions  is  to  discover  those  who  are  approved.  From  tender- 
ness only  the  favourable  effect  is  brought  to  view  ;  the  bad  reveals 
itself  in  the  separation  of  the  impure.     1  John  ii.  19.) 

Vers.  20-22. — The  apostle  now  proceeds  to  that  which  is  the 
proper  object  of  reproof.  (In  ver.  22  obn  k'naivSi  is  to  he  received  only 
as  Meiosis.)  According  to  custom  among  the  ancient  Christiana, 
the  celebration  of  the  love-feast  was  regularly  connected  with  that 
of  the  holy  Supper,  so  that  the  whole  ceremony  formed  a  strict  com- 
memoration of  our  Lord's  passover  feast.  Together  they  are  viewed 
as  one,  and  called  SCvnvav  icvpuiKov,  the  Lord's  Svpper.^  All  be- 
lievers, as  members  of  one  Divine  fiimily,  ate  and  drank  together 
earthly  and  Divine  food,  in  witness  of  their  inward  unity  for  time 
and  eternity.  Each  individual  according  to  his  ability  brought  pro- 
vision for  this  festival,  which  was  then  consumed  in  common,  and 
this  custom  continued  to  exist  down  to  the  end  of  the  fourth  cen- 
tury, when,  in  consequence  of  the  congregations  becoming  so  nu- 
merous, it  was  found  necessary  to  separate  the  love-feaets  from  the 

*  Catholic  interpreters  understand  liare  oaly  tbe  Agape  without  the  Lord's  Supper. 
This  is  dewdedly  an  error ;  the  apostolic  church  never  celebrated  an  Agape  without  the 
oommuninn.  But  at  all  evtfnta  we  may  infer  from  what  ia  stated  that  the  errors  here  re^ 
proved  found  place  only  in  that  part  of  the  Scavov  nvpianov,  which,  at  a  Bubsequent 
period  separated  from  the  Lord's  Supper,  formed  the  feasts  styled  Agape. 
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Lord's  Supper.  Now  in  Corinth,  where  the  spirit  of  love  had  dis- 
appeared, these  festivals  were  so  conducted  that  each  partook  only 
of  what  he  had  provided,  the  rich  enjoying  fully  while  the  poor 
lacked.  The  Lord's  Supper,  the  supper  of  love,  therehy  sank  into 
an  t6iov  6ut:vov,  private/east,  and  was  a  proceeding  without  meaning 
or  significance,  which  each  might  have  performed  at  home,  and  the 
Supper  connected  with  it  was  dishonoured.  However  weU  calculated 
this  account  may  be  to  disturb  the  pleasing  illusions  we  are  prone  to 
form  concerning  the  perfection  of  the  ancient  ohurch,  much  may  be 
found  to  operate  in  tempering  our  judgment.  First,  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  Corinthians  did  not  spring  from  disrespect  towards  the 
sacred  rite,  and  in  no  degree  from  covetouenesa  or  selfish  appetite ; 
but  the  divisions  among  them  were  the  ground  of  the  isolation  of 
individuals.  Every  one  shared  only  with  the  members  of  their 
own  party  without  regard  to  the  wants  of  others.  Such  an  over- 
estimation  of  slight  points  of  difference,  was  in  no  way  incompati- 
ble with  a  nobler  nature ;  and,  at  all  events,  the  fault  as  thus  ex- 
plained, appears  as  no  common  one.  Had,  however,  each  applied 
himself  seriously  to  the  duty  of  self-examination,  he  would  not 
have  rated  his  brother's  sin  higher  than  his  own  ;  hence  the  apoatle 
earnestly  urges  this  upon  them  in  what  foUows.  (In  ver.  20  the 
emphasis  is  to  be  laid  on  ifiSiv,  "  when  ye  come  together  it  is  no  true 
Lord's  Supper  that  ye  celebrate  in  so  wrong  a  manner." — On  M  to 
a'hTS,  consult  Acts  i.  15,  ii.  1. — AeiTrvov  Kv^iiaieov  only  occurs  here.  In 
Acts  the  expression  used  is  nkdrri^  dprov  [see  Acts  ii.  42],  signifying 
love-feast  and  Lord's  Supper  together.  TertuUian  employs  also  the 
term  oonv-iviiim  dommioum,  convivium  Dei  [Ad  Uxor,  ii,  4,  81. 
But  the  name  is  not  to  be  explained  with  Heidenreich  ccena  in 
honorem  domini  instiiuta,  hut  "  feast,  given  by  the  Lord,  to  which 
he  invites  believera."— In  ver.  21  TpoAa/:f3(ivejj' denotes  taking  in 
advance  the  food  supplied  for  themselves  and  their  companions, 
without  sharing  it  with  their  poorer  brethren. — In  ver.  22  Heiden- 
reich erroneously  places  the  expression  sKKXr/uia  Seov  in  opposition  to 
oUta,  and  concludes  that  it  signifies  church  edifice.  But  the  adop- 
tion of  this  view  is  forbidden  by  the  0sov,  which  is  inappHcable  to 
a  building,  and  moreover  by  the  mTa<ppovsiv  and  the  parallel  mrat- 
axt'veiv  Toif  fiij  ^^xovra^.  The  circumstances  of  the  apostolic  church 
were  not  yet  of  a  nature  that  Christians  could  possess  buildings  used 
exclusively  as  churches.) 

Vers.  23-25.-'To  this  reproof  on  the  part  of  the  apostle  fol- 
lows a  communication  concerning  the  tradition  relative  to  the  cele- 
bration of  the  Lord's  Supper,  which  the  yap  seems  to  introduce  as 
assigning  a  reason  for  such  reproof  It  was  not  indeed  the  Lord's 
Supper  itself,  but  only  the  love-feasts  preceding  it,  which  had 
been  profaned   by  the  Corinthians  ;   yet   still,  Paul,  by   holding 
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forth  tlie  eialted  nature  of  this  sacrament,  conceived  as  stand- 
ing in  essential  connexion  witb  the  love-feast  which  preceded  it, 
would  make  the  Corinthianp  fully  sensible  of  their  guilt  in  intro- 
ducing their  differences  into  the  solemn  rite.  Thus  the  passage  from 
ver,  27  here  comes  especially  into  consideration.  Paul  brings  before 
their  view  what  the  Lord's  Supper  is,  in  order  more  strongly  to  im- 
p  ui  nth  m  the  necessity  for  self-examination.  That  theoretical 
n  tl  d  ctrine  of  the  Lord's  Supper  were  propagated  is  not 
1  Iv  t  t  1,  but,  according  to  1  Cor,  xv.  12,  it  is  extremely  pro- 
b  hi  that  h  were  already  in  process  of  formation.  If  the  resur- 
t  f  tl  body  wore  denied,  the  presence  of  the  glorified  body  of 
our  Lord  in  the  Supper  was  easily  unrecognized.  In  order  therefore  to 
arrest  the  unfolding  of  these  errors,  the  apostle  again  lays  before  them 
in  writing  the  entire  doctrine  which  he  had  already  orally  delivered 
to  them.— On  the  form  of  words,  as  given  by  Paul,  used  in  instituting 
the  rite,  we  have  dealt  at  lengtlk  in  vol.  III.  p.  20,  seq.,  to  which  the 
reader  is  referred.  Only  the  TiapiXaQov  dno  rov  Kvpiov,  I  received  from 
the  Lord,  of  ver,  23  needs  any  further  discussion.  In  the  Hfe  of  the 
apostle  (Exposition  of  the  Epiet.  to  the  Romans,  Vol.  Ill,  p.  421)  it 
has  already  been  stated  that  we  could  not  reasonably  conclude  that 
every  individual  historical  fact  in  the  life  of  the  Lord  had  been  im- 
mediately imparted  to  the  apostle  by  Christ;  but  with  the  sacred 
Supper  the  case  was  peculiar.  The  doctrinal  principle  contained 
therein  was  so  closely  bound  up  with  the  historicalfoundation  thatit 
was  not  possible  to  separate  the  one  from  the  other  ;  in  this  partic- 
ular therefore  an  immediate  revelation  from  the  Lord  is  entirely  in 
place,  Exegetieally  the  dttb  -rw  Kvpiov,  from  the  Lord,  cannot  be 
otherwise  received  than  with  the  antithesis  ov«  d-n'  ivdpuT^uv,  not 
from  men,  as  expressly  stated  by  Paul  in  Gal.  i,  12.  Accoi-dingly 
we  have  here  an  authentic  declaration  of  the  risen  Saviow  himself 
concerning  his  sacrameni,  and  under  this  conception  of  the  passage 
the  church  has  ever  regarded  it  as  the  most  important  declaration 
'  in  the  New  Testament  respecting  the  holy  Supper.  It  has  been  al- 
leged in  opposition  to  this,  that  d-nS  signifies  only  the  receiving 
through  an  agent,  and  that  consequently  the  apostle  here  only  claims 
to  have  received  his  information  from  the  apostles  as  eye-witnesses. 
But  then  Paul  would  stand  upon  a  level  with  all  other  Christians  who 
likewise  received  the  sacrament  from  the  apostles,  while  here  he  at- 
tributes to  himself  something  peculiar.  Add  to  this  that  in  the 
New  T^tament  tbe  distinction  between  d,n6  and  wapa,  is  by  no  means 
accurately  observed,  as  is  further  shewn  in  the  remarks  upon  Gal 
i.  1,  Finally,  it  may  be  supposed  that  Paul  here  employs  (Jn-d,  be- 
cause he  desired  to  discriminate  between  the  personal  appearance  o£ 
our  Lord  (see  Acta  ix.)and  his  revelation  _ by  his  Spirit.  The  read- 
ing napd  in  some  of  the  Codd.,  is  at  all  events  a  mere  correction. 
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Ver.  26.— Christ's  own  words  are  only  contained  in  vers.  24,  25 ; 
ver.  26  is  added  by  Paul  himself  in  explanation  of  the  elg  rtiv  ^/t-^v 
dva/iv^atv.  The  announcement  of  the  Saviour's  death  is  not  only  to 
take  place  as  often  as  the  Lord's  Supper  is  celebrated  ;  hut  this  cele- 
bration, and  the  announcement  connected  with  it,  are  to  continue 
until  the  second  coming  of  the  Lord,  consequently  through  the  en- 
tire aU)v  ovTo^,  until  the  supper  of  the  Lamh  in  the  kingdom  of 
Grod.  (Rev.  xix.  9.)  The  idea' of  making  known  the  death  natu- 
rally includes,  as  (Ecumenius  appositely  remarks,  the  remembrance 
of  "  all  the  bounty,  benevolence  .and  salvation"  (jraCTftv  t^v  St^eav  Kai 
TT&aav  TTjv  (jii^Mvdpbmlav  aal  nSaav  Tijv  oi^irrjptav),  involved  in  it.  The 
only  point  of  uncertainty  is  whether  KarayysXXsTe  is  to  be  taken  as 
indicative  or  imperative.  The  ydp,  connecting  verses  25  and  26, 
harmonizes  with  either  ;  "  for  ye  certainly  make  known,"  would  call 
to  mind  the  custom  in  the  celebration  of  the  communion,  thank- 
ing Grod  for  creation  and  redemption  through  the  death  of  Christ. 
But  Heidenreich  has  correctly  observed  that  the  phrase  axptg  oi 
l^flfl,  until  he  come,  demands  an  imperative  construction ;  for 
it  was  impossible  Paul  should  say,  ye  do  it  until  the  coming  of  the 
Lord. 

Ver.  27.— Of  the  highest  importance  to  the  doctrine  of  the  liprd's 
Supper  are  the  words  of  exhortation  from  the  apostle  which  here 
follow.  He  says  one  may  partake  of  the  sacred  feast  unworthily 
(dvaStmq),  and  thereby  make  himself  worthy  of  punishment.  The 
c^uestion  arises,  what  is  to  be  understood  by  dva^iotg  ?  In  connexion 
with  the  existing  condition  of  things,  primarily  uncharitableness,  the 
fudging  others  ioetead  of  ourselves,i8  intended.  But  in  this  is  involved 
the  sentiment  applicable  to  all  times  and  circumstanceSj  impenitence 
constitutes  an  unworthy  guest  at  the  Lord's  Supper,  not  sinfulness 
abstractly,  but  sin  without  repentance,  reckless  persistence  in  sin. 
It  is  the  more  important  to  give  prominence  to  this  view,  because 
individuals  of  tender  consciences  feeling  the  operation  of  sin  in 
themselves,  often  deem  themselves  unworthy,  and  so  refrain  from 
the  strengthening  influence  of  the  holy  sacrament.  But  impenitent 
participation  constitutes  us  guilty  of  the  body  and  blood  of  the 
Lord  {tvaxag  tov  ffiufwiTo?  km  rov  alfiarog  rov  icvqIov),  "^voxog  (from 
ivsxsaOai,  adstrictus  teneri)  signifies  reus,  liable  to  a  penalty,  imsv-- 
Svvog,  as  HeByehius  explains  it.  It  is  usually  connected  with  Kploig 
or  edvarog  (Matth.  v.  21,  secL-,  x'xvi.  66  ;  Mark  iii.  29),  here  it  is  con- 
nected with  the  object  to  which  the  guilt  has  reference.  But  it  is 
obviously  consistent  neither  with  the  connexion  nor  with  the  senti- 
ment of  Paul  to  understand  the  idea  thus,  "  Whoever  partakes 
unworthily  of  bread  and  wine,  is  so  wicked  that  he  would  have 
joined  in  condemning  Christ  to  death."  The  thought  of  the  apostle 
reverts  not  to  the  distant  Saviour  crucified  on  Golgotha,  hut  con- 
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siders  Mm  as  present  personally  iij  tlie  sacred  Supper.  Hence  not 
merely  XpiaroS  is  need,  but  adiiOTOi  nal  aliMrog  Xpiarov,  which  would 
be  in-econciieable  with  the  former  acceptation.  The  sense  is  rather, 
"  Whoever  unworthily  partakes  of  the  bread  and  wine,  is  guilty  of 
an  offence  in  that  which  is  most  sacred."  As  the  greatness  of  the 
offence  is  determined  by  the  elevation  of  the  object  against  whom 
the  deed  is  directed,  as  thus  he  who  affronts  a  prince  finds  it  moro 
difScult  to  excuse  himself  than  he  who  mocks  a  beggar,  or  he 
who  robs  a  church  than  he  who  steals  from  a  private  house,  so 
is  the  unworthy  receiving  of  the  Lord's  Supper  the  more  heinous, 
because  the  holiness  of  Christ  present  therein  is  so  great.  Indeed 
this  passage  thm  presents  a  mighty  argument  against  Zwinglius'a 
views  of  the  Lord's  Supper ;  the  apostle  treats  it  as  a  high  mys- 
tery, which  bears  in  iiself  a  power  to  bless  and  to  destroy.  Christ 
is  present  in  the  Lord's  Supper  in  his  human  nature,  so  that  he  who 
receives  the  elements  unworthily,  is  guilty  of  sin  towards  Christ 
himself.  But  the  fact  that  the  consecrated  elements  are  here  de- 
nominated bread  and  wine,  proves  sufficiently  that  the  Catholic  doc- 
trine of  transubstantiation  is  entirely  unscriptural.  But  it  is  just 
as  certain  that  concerning  the  manner  of  Ghrisfs  presence  in  the 
holy  communion,  nothing  further  can  be  drawn  from  tbis  passage. 
That  the  Calvinistic  acceptation  of  this  doctrine  must  yield  in  the 
chief  points  to  the  Lutheran  can  be  inferred  only  from  the  general 
analogy  of  the  doctrines  to  each  other  ;  particnlarly  the  doctrine  of 
the  person  of  Christ,  of  the  relation  of  divinity  and  humanity  in 
him,  is  here  a  certain  guide. — Ver.  27,  finally,  is  employed  by  the 
Catholics  as  a  defence  of  the  communio  mb  una,  because  it  says,  8? 
av  ioBlxi  Tov  dprov  tovtov,  t)  mvg  to  norijpLov  rov  kvqIov.  True,  several 
goed  MSS.  read  aai,  but  without  doubt  ^  is  preferable  as  the  more 
unusual  form.  Winer  (Gr.  §  53,  6)  however  has  justly  remarked 
that  it  is  certainly  conceivable  that  the  broad  alone  may  be  de- 
voutly received,  but  not  the  wine  ;  and  besides,  if  according  to  the 
Eoman  Catholic  view,  the  cup  ought  never  to  be  received,  the  ^  can 
in  no  manner  apply.  Paul  in  that  -ease  must  have  written  bg  itv 
iudi-Q  rov  dpTov  roinov. 

Vers.  28,  39. — With  this  the  exhortation  to  serious  self-examina- 
tion before  receiving  the  holy  sacrament  naturally  connects  itseli'.  The 
SoKiixd^siv  is,  as  may  be  readily  comprehended,  to  be  considered  as 
connected  with  the  result  of  this  exercise  of  self-investigation  and 
repentance.  As  perfectly  conformable  to  this  passage  eonfe^ion  waa. 
instituted  by  the  church,  and  it  were  much  to  be  desired  that  the- 
practice  of  real  private  confession  were  still  retained  instead  of  a 
general  admonition  being  substituted  in  its  place. — At  the  same 
time  the  former  idea  is  resumed  here  (ver.  29),  and  the  phrase 
"  guilty  of  the  body  and  blood  of  the  Lord"  elucidated  by  "  not 
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diaceming  the  Lord's  body"  (^^  SiaK^ivav  to  aS>iia  rov  Kvpiov).  These 
words  however  in  the  first  place  only  confirm  the  view  before 
taken  of  the  Ivoxo!;  «.  t.  X.^  for  Siaitpivuv  signifies  in  this  place 
"  to  separate  as  holy  from  unholy,  consequently  to  treat  the  Lord's 
Supper  as  an  ordinary  one,  as  if  he  were  not  present."  The  ques- 
tion then  occurs,  whether  these  words  justiiy  Luther's  sujiposi- 
tion  that  the  unbeHeving  do  also  receive  the  body  of  the  Lord  ?* 
Had  the  great  Reformer  deciared,  with  reference  to  this,  that  those 
who  received  unworthily  not  only  did  not  receive  the  blessing,  but 
thereby  suffered  positively  destructive  consequences  (a  Kpi^a),  this 
would  have  been  perfectly  undeniable.  The  words  "  eateth  condem- 
natien  to  himself"  evidently  bind  the  curse  to  the  act  of  unworthy 
participation.  But  that  the  unbelieving  communicant  receives  into 
himself  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ  is  not  sanctioned  by  the 
words  ;  we  may  suppose  the  pernicious  influence  to  be,  that  the 
power  of  the  body  and  blood  repels  him.  As  he  who  sins  against  the 
Holy  Ghost  does  not  receive  the  Spirit,  but  is  repelled  by  it,  so  like- 
wise the  unbeHeving  recipient  of  the  Lord's  Supper  does  not  receive 
Christ,  but  is  repelled  by  him.  We  are  to  distinguish  between  the 
utAelieving  and  the  unworthy  receiving  of  the  Sacrament.  Even  be- 
lievers may  receive  the  Sacrament  unworthily,  and'this  is  the  case 
here  supposed  by  Paul ;  so  far  as  the  person  so  sinning  is  stiU.  be- 
lieving, he  can  receive  Christ ;  in  so  far  as  he  sins,  however,  he  can 
have  no  blessing,  but  a  curse.  But  the  thorough  unbeliever,  in 
whom  no  regeneration  is  found,  can  in  no  sense  whatever  be  said  to 
receive  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ,  because  the  faith  is  wanting 
which  would  enable  him  to  do  so.  The  degree  of  offence  in  such  a 
case  depends  upon  the  measure  of  consciousness  with  which  he, 
wanting  faith,  approaches  the  table  of  the  Lord :  he  who  draws  near 
in  involuntary  ignorance,  is  judged  according  to  his  ignorance.  Lu- 
ther arrived  at  his  decision  from  the  attempt  to  maintain  the  posi- 
tive union  of  the  higher  and  lower  elements  in  the  Sacrament, 
which  also  led  him  to  the  assumption  that  not  only  bread  and 
*ine,  but  also  Christ's  flesh  and  blood,  were  received  with  the 
physical  mouth,  although  not  again  after  a  Capemaitish  manner. 
But  the  objective  character  of  the  rite  might  be  maintained  without 
these  extreme  opinions.     Christ's  flesh  and  blood,  as  glorified,  can 

*  TheBtriet  Lntheransof  the  16th  oaatury  went  ao  far  as  to  aasert:  MkUoplasrtce 
pisse  in  prima  ccena  Peintra  quam  Jkida/m.  Calvin,  on  the  li,  21,  expresses  Mmaalf  thus: 
Ego  hoc  on^oma  leneo,  nejue  mihi  tisQuam  escauH  paHar,  Chris^m  nonposse  a  suo  spwiia 
diveUL  Unde  cmsiiiuo,  non  redpi  moTiaam  eim  corpus,  negus  dissuitdvai  a  spirilias  ml 
virb^  Ja/m  gui  viva  fide  et  pi^tiieniia  vaemis  est,  qiium  nihil  haieat  spirOw  CTirisii, 
ipmem  OhTialma  gwnuido  reciperti !  Sfcut  ergo  faieor,  qaosdam  esse  qui  vere  simal  in 
eama  et  iamea  iadigne  Ohrialma  recipi(mi,  aiMies  sunt  noilH  infirmi,  ita  non  admitto,  ecu 
qvifidem  Msloricarrt  tcmiam  she  vivo  piemieniiteel  fidei  seitsa  a^eranl,  aiiatl  qftamsigmim 
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be  received  only  by  the  regenerate  man  (without  the  baptism  of  re- 
generation there  is  no  Lord's  Supper  I);  for  such  the  higher  principle 
is  in  the  elements ;  the  unregenerate,  on  the  contrary,  has  no  organs 
for  receiving  the  higher,  and  consequently  receives  only  the  external 
symbolB.  Brenz  says  very  appositely,  although  a  good  Lutheran 
(Luther's  works,  vol.  xvii.  2482),  "  the  mouth  of  faith  receives  the 
body  of  Christ,  the  carnal  mouth  bread  and  wine."  Because  the 
bread  and  wine  are  not  changed,  the  physical  mouth  receives  them 
alone,  the  spiritual  food  being  reserved  for,  and  perceptible  only  to 
the  mouth  of  faith,  or,  still  more  exactly,  the  mouth  of  the  believ- 
ing and  inwardly  renewed  man,  who  already,  while  yet  on  earth, 
bears  within  himself  the  germ  of  the  glorified  body. 

Vers.  30-32.-— The  condition  of  the  Corinthian  church,  in  many 
points  of  view  so  lamentable,  is  attributed  by  Paul  to  their  dis- 
respect towards  the  holy  communion.  Only  the  strictest  self- 
examination  can  preserve  us  from  the  Divine  judgment  ;  if  this  be 
wanting,  the  judgments  of  the  Lord  must  take  effect  (as  they  had 
experienced);  but  iu  his  mercy  he  would  chastise  the  faithful,  in 
order  to  save  them  from  condemnation  with  the  world. — This  pas- 
sage is  important,  as  more  precisely  fixing  the  sense  of  the  Kpijia 
(ver.  29).  Without  the  eubsecLuent  heightening  of  the  KgiveuBai.  (= 
■natdevtadiu)  into  KaTanpivEadm^  we  should  have  already  concluded 
in  ver.  29  /qjljia  to  signify  eternal  condemnation.  But  the  omission 
of  the  article  intimates  that  it  is  not  the  last  judgment  which  is 
meant,  but  an  admonishing  reproof  which  is  to  benefit  the  faithful.* 
The  Corinthians  had  partaken  of  Christ's  flesh  and  blood  unworth- 
ily ;  they  were  not  for  that  reason  eternally  condemned  jf  but  they 
luid  thereby  materially  prejudiced  their  spiritual  life  ;  they  were  on 
the  way  to  condemnation,  from  which  the  Almighty  sought  to  re- 
cover them  by  chastisement,  the  apostle  by  reproof.J     The  only 

•  Thus  Wolf  and  Bengal  decide.  The  latter  also  correctly  observes  on  thia  passage: 
tplim,  sine  a/rticuk,  indxdwm  aliquod,  morbwm,  moHemve  corporis,  ut  qui  Domini  corpita  mm 
discenamt,  sua  corpore  huuit.  Son  dicit  ri  nuTanpijia  concleiimaUonem.  Tet  even  Bill- 
roth refers  it  to  eternal  condemnation.    • 

\  The  suppoaition  that  the  unworthily  participating  in  the  Lord's  Supper,  in  ilael^  can 
Isad  to  everlastjng  condemnation,  or  stand  equal  in  guilt  to  sin  committed  against  the 
Holy  Ghost,  may  prove  hurtful  by  deterring  individuals  from  approaching  the  sscrod  rite. 
The  confession  of  Goethe  is  remarkable  on  this  point.  He  waa  first  led  by  thia  fear  to 
avoid  both  church  and  altar.  (See  his  works,  last  edit,  voL  ixv.,  p.  12B.)  .  The  ancient 
church  possessed  a  cheerful  view  of  the  Supper  of  eternal  level 

J  Th  m  k  f  E  krana  (EneyoL  p,  52)  mentioned  by  Billroth  in  this  place,  and 
wb  h  I  h  11  Ilk  w  q  te,  are  much  to  the  point :  "  As  the  baptism^  confesKon 
quire  h  aekij  wl  dgm  t  of  sin,  so  likewise  the  celebration  of  the  lord's  Sapper 
dm  da  th  kn  wl  Ig  t  e's  selC  It  assiala  to  the  esitrome  in  fortifying  the  will  and 
dea  to  1  d  If  g  ee  bl  to  the  same,  beoauee  it  immediately  gives  to  the  individual 
tl  CO  ua  tb  t  tl  task  he  has  to  discharge  is,  in  itself  (through  Christ),  already 
fteoted       d  th  seq      tly  the  reality  of  a  godly  life,  such  as  he  desires  to  lead,  is 

n     uDposBibl       B  t  li   wh    lightly  receives  the  holy  commimion  without  repentancej 
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difSculty  in  these  versea  is  to  determine  whether,  in  ver.  30,  doBevelg, 
weak,  and  a^jnaoToi,  sickly,  as  well  as  KoifiSoBai,  sleep,  are  to  be  under- 
stood of  apiritual  or  physical  judgments,  or  of  both,  I  incline  to  the 
latter  view.  To  refer  them  merely  to  outward  sufferings,  without  the 
moral,  is  forbidden  by  the  nature  of  the  case.  The  consequence  of  an 
act,  such  as  an  unworthy  participation  in  the  holy  Sacrament,  must 
be  a  disturbance  of  the  moral  life.  The  only  question  therefore  is, 
whether  such  inward  detriment  is  not  alone  to  be  understood,  with- 
out any  reference  to  outward  suffering  ?  But  the  conception  of  the 
suffering  endured  by  the  Corinthians,  as  sent  by  the  Lord  for  chas- 
tisement and  profit  to  them,  does  not  allow  the  outward 
to  be  omitted.  These,  such  as  sickness,  etc,  are  rather  the 
in  God's  hand,  of  awakening  the  slumbering  conscience  to  the  de- 
ranged condition  of  the  inward  life.  This  passage  may  be  regarded 
as  parallel  with  v,  5,  in  which  the  apostle  commands  the  body  of 
the  sinner  to  be  given  over  to  Satan,  in  order  to  save  his  soul  in  the 
day  of  the  Lord.  The  expressions  (ver,  SO)  may  coneequently  be 
regarded  as  a  climax  ;  dafisfelf  and  d^ptooroi  express  the  lesser  and 
higher  degree  of  laxness  in  the  inward  life,  and  analogous  physical 
sorrows,  but  KoifModai  the  highest  degree  of  spiritual  deadness,  and 
with  it  also  physical  death.  According  to  2  Cor,  v.,  it  cannot  be 
doubted,  that  at  the  time  the  apostle  wrote  these  epistles,  he  re- 
garded the  second  coming  of  the  Lord  as  near  at  hand.  Death,  in 
a  frame  of  mind  verging  towards  apostaey,  consequently  appeared 
to  him  to  preclude  all  participation  in  Christ's  kingdom  ;  while  yet 
precisely  this  forfeit,  as  a  divinely  inflicted  penalty,  might  in  effect 
prove  the  means  of  awakening  the  fallen  for  eternal  life,  (In  ver, 
30  (J(d  TOVTO  =■  because  this  has  happened  among  you. — 'iKavof, 
used  of  number,  is  found  also  in  Luke  vii.  11,  12,  viii.  32. — In  ver. 
31,  the  lavTovg  dieicpivoiiev  includes  the  writer,  by  way  of  softening 
the  expression.  AiaKpivio  seems  selected  with  reference  to  ver.  29  ; 
as  the  Lord's  Supper  is  distinguished  from  an  ordinary  repast,  so 
likewise  the  unworthy  guests  at  it  fi-om  the  worthy ;  from  the  dis- 
tinction follows  then  the  voluntary  separation.) 

Vers.  33,  34. — ^In  conclusion,  Paul  recommends  brotherly  love, 
and  devout,  respectful  behaviour  in  celebrating  the  sacred  rite. 
Other  points  touching  the  right  celebration  of  the  holy  Sacrament 
appear  to  have  been  raised  ;  but  as  these  might  demand  his  per- 
sonal inquiry  into  the  circumstances,  he  promises  more  definite  in- 
structions regarding  them  at  his  approaching  visit.  (Ver.  33. 
''EKSixsadai  generally  signifies  in  the  New  Testament  "to  wait,"  like 
(iirsKiJexfiffflai,  The  idea,  "  wait  for  one  another,"  would  convey  the 
erroneous  impression,  that  some  had  partaken  earlier,  before  the 
anil  without  the  desire  to  IItb  Conformablj'  to  the  priniaple  in  the  same,  eaB  and  Mdka 
to  bimself  &  coudemuatioil. 
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others  came.  But  it  has  here  the  signification  of  "  excipere  con- 
vivio,"  the  sense  heing,  share  with  one  another  what  ye  have,  that 
the  feast  may  he  a  real  festival  of  love.) 


I  11.  The  Gift  of  Tongues. 

(xii,  1 — xiv.  40.) 

The  following  section  belongs  unq^uestionahly  to  those  in  the  New 
Testament,  best  calculated  of  all  to  present  a  living  picture  of  the 
most  remarkable  period  in  the  world's  history,  the  period  in  which 
the  youthful  church  spread  out  her  eagle  wings  over  humanity,  and 
of  its  extraordinary  phenomena.  The  stream  of  life  which,  like  a 
sacred  flame,  was  poured  on  the  first  diBoipies  of  the  Lord  at  Pente- 
cost, extended  itself  over  the  newly-arisen  churches,  and  awakened 
in  aU  those  who  yielded  themselves  to  its  influence,  a  depth  of  vis- 
ion, a  power  of  will,  a  sentiment  of  heavenly  joy  hitherto  unfelfc  hy 
mankind,  and  which  only  beamed  all  the  brighter  amid  the  dark 
shadows  of  heathenism  which  surrounded  the  apostolic  churches. 
But  in  the  first  gushing  of  their  influence,  and  in  the  struggle 
against  a  prevailing  world  of  evU,  the  spiritual  gifts  were  manifested 
'  originally  in  miraculous  phenomena,  which  were  explicable  by  no 
unfolding  of  natural  laws.*  The  miraculous  power  of  Christ  ap- 
peared spread  over  the  whole  church  I  Down  to  the  end  of  the 
third  century,  and  thus  until  the  period  of  the  church's  dominion 
over  heathenism,  were  maintained,  though  with  gradually  diminish- 
ing power,  these  miraculous  gifts  of  the  infant  church.  (See  the 
passages  of  the  Christian  Fathers  referring  thereto,  with  learned  in- 
vestigations, in  Dodwelli  Dissert,  in  Iren.  Oxonise,  1689,  2d  trea- 
tise.) Among  the  excitable  Greeks,  particularly  in  Corinth,  the 
spiritual  gifts  displayed  themselves  in  the  most  forcible  manner. 
All  their  forms  and  phenomena  seem  to  have  been  here  exhibited, 
and  to  have  wrought  with  a  powerful  fermentation.  As  in  the  , 
meantime  the  men  upon  whom  these  gifts,  sacred  in  themselves, 
descended,  were  not  yet  perfectly  sanctified,  since  in  them  the  old 
roan  yet  retained  his  power,  and  many  of  them  likewise  permitted 
their  human  weaknesses  to  influence  the  spiritual  power  which  filled 
them,  it  was  possible  for  the  employment  of  the  gifts  to  occasion 
numerous  abuses.     This  happened  especially  with  the  gift  of  the 

*  See  among  recent  works  oa  tha  subject,  Die  Geiste^aben  der  ersten  Christen, 
insbBBocdere  die  at^eaannte  Sprachengabe,  by  Darid  Sahiilz,Breslau,1836.  In  connexion 
with  it  may  ba  mentionsii  Baur's  nene  Abh.  fiber  die  Spraobecgabe  (Stad.  1838,  part  3), 
wMch  ooatains  a  oritioism  on  Soimla's  work.  Koator'a  work,  Die  Prophetea  dee  alten 
and  neuen  Testaments  (Leipzig,  1838),  aiso  deserves  al 
Vol.  IV.— 22 
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tonguee,  fhe  striting  and  dazzling  display  of  which  led  the  Corinth- 
ians to  overrate  ita  value,  and  the  whole  of  the  following  observa- 
tions arose  from  the  existence  of  this  error,  which  tlie  apostle  wag 
determined  to  reprove.  .  To  exhibit  to  the  Corinthians  the  right 
position  of  the  gift  of  tongiiea  with  regard  to  the  other  phenomena, 
Paul  glances  first  at  the  gifts  in  general,  with  a  view  to  prove  from 
the  analogy  of  the  members  of  the  corporeal  organism  that  the. 
members  of  the  spiritual  organism  also,  although  differing  among 
themaelves,  must  yet  all  serve  the  same  general  purposes,  and  have 
their  origin  in  the  self-same  spirit  (xii.  1-51);  he  then  dwells  upon 
love  as  the  proper  ruler  of  aU  the  other  gifts,  because  by  that  only  their 
real  value  is  obtained  {xiii.  1-lS) ;  and  he  finally  proceeds  to  enlarge 
upon  the  special  application  of  the  gift  of  speech  in  Christian  as- 
semblies (xiv.  1-40).  But,  attractive  as  is  the  whole  section,  it  is 
yet  an  extremely  difficult  one,  and  principally  for  the  reason,  that 
the  Charismatic  form  of  operation  of  the  Holy  Ghost  ceafied  with 
the  third  century,  and  the  circumstances  of  the  primitive  church  in 
this  respect  are  wholly  lost  to  our  observation.  It  cannot  be  sur- 
prising that  we  must  feel  this  regret,  when  we  see  that  Chrysostom, 
who  lived  nearly  fifteen  hundred  years  nearer  to  the  apostolic  age, 
expressed  himself  in  just  the  same  manner,  because  he  likewise  was 
already  deprived  of  the  sight  of  the  Spirit's  working  in  the  Charis- 
mata, His  29th  homily  upon  our  epistles  begins  with  the  words : 
rovro  airav  ro  x''P''-'^  orpoSpa  iarlv  dacupeg,  T^f  Ss  Aad^iav  f)  ™i'  fpay- 
Itdrm'  dyvoid  te  nal  ikXaTpig  noiei,  t&v  rare  \i^v  avjjflcavSvTi^,  vvv  d6 
oil  jLvofdvi^v,  this  entire  passage  is  exceedingly  obscure,  owing  to  ow 
ignorance  of  the  matters  involved,  the  ■phenome-m  which  then  existed 
having  now  ceased. 

Vers.  1-3. — The  12th  chapter  stands  thus  related  to  the  preced- 
ing, to  wit,  that  Paul  observes  that,  although  his  further  directions 
concerning  the  Lord's  Supper  must  be  deferred  until  his  appearing 
among  them,  he  must  nevertheless  immediately  explain  himself  con- 
cerning the  TTVEvimTMo.,  that  his  admonitions  may  act  as  an  immediate 
prohibition  of  the  abuse.  Billroth,  with  Heidenreich,  considers  the  nspl 
rft-  Twv  TTvevfuniK&i'  masculine,  in  the  special  signification  "  of  those 
speaking  with  tongues."  But  the  passages  xiv.  1,  37,  do  not  con- 
firm this  explanation  of  the  words :  for  in  xiv.  1,  rd  nvsvfiaTiiid  so. 
Xa^iaiMTa,  as  in  this  place,  is  to  be  understood  of  sphitual  gifts 
in  general,  and  in  xiv.  37  the  TrveviianaS^  is  every  possessor  of  a 
Charisma,  not  exclusively  of  the  gift  of  tongues.  Starting  from  the 
most  general  point  of  view,  Paul  reminds  the  Corinthians  first  of 
their  heathen  condition,  in  which  no  cLuickening  power  could  be 
conferred  by  their  lifeless  idols  ;  while  all  those  who  acknowledged 
Christ  were  conscious  of  receiving  a  spiritual  strength  from  him, 
whereby  they  were  enabled  to  call  Jesus  their  Lord,  that  is  to  say, 
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to  pronounce  in  deed  and  truth  the  acknowledgment  of  their  de- 
pendence on  him,  and  endowment  by  him.  The  universality  of  the 
working  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  tlie  churcli  being  thus  established, 
the  following  description  of  the  variety  of  its  operation  appropri- 
ately connects  itself  with  it.  Against  this  could  be  urged  but  the 
single  objection  that  a  supernatural  power  was  also  evident  in  hea- 
thenism. The  worship  of  Bacchus  and  Cybele  inspired  its  foUowem, 
although  with  an  unholy  spirit.  Bauer  (work  already  quoted,  p. 
649,  note)  remarks  with  reason,  that  it  could  not  be  replied  to  this, 
that  Paul  was  not  considering  such  isolated  appearances  of  heathen- 
ism, but  rather  regarding  it  in  its  whole  and  comprehensive  work- 
ing ;  for  in  the  oracles  is  well  as  other  orgiastic  phenomena,  it 
exhibited  many  analogies  to  the  gift  of  tongues.  The  emphasis  is 
rather  to  be  laid  upon  the  expres&ion  eiSt^Xa :  the  lifeless  idols  were 
contrasted  with  the  living,  efficient  Christ,  who  as  the  Xoyog  creates 
the  Xa^eiv  iv  Trvevfta-n,  speaking  zn  the  Spirit,  in  the  faithful.  Fi- 
nally, it  follows,  of  course,  that  this  expression  does  not  strictly  and 
singly  apply  to  the  gift  of  the  yXumai^  XaXeXv,  but  to  the  agency  of 
the  Spirit  in  general,  which  incites  to  the  acknowledgment  of 
faith.  (In  ver.  2  we  may  hesitate  between  the  choice  of  the 
readings  oTt  and  ore.  Billroth  decides  for  the  latter,  Lachmann  has 
adopted  the  former,  placing,  however,  the  Sre  along  side  in  brackets. 
I  prefer  on,  because  then  the  expression,  "  ye  know  that  ye  were 
Gentiles,"  includes  in  it  the  presupposition  of  the  Gentile  con- 
dition. The  change  into  ots  arose,  in  my  opinion,  from  supposing 
that  Paul  intended  to  say,  "  Ye  know,  that,  when  ye  were  Gen- 
tiles," as  in  that  case  5ti  Sts  is  read  together.  Valckenaer  even  con- 
jectures 5r(,  ore  I6vi)  jjts,  ^ts.— See  concerning  dv&Qefia  in  ver.  8  on 
Rom.  ix.  3  ;  1  Cor.  xvi.  22.— Billroth  correctly  observes  that  Jesue 
is  nsed  and  not  Christ,  to  mark  more  distinctly  the  historical  indi- 
viduality of  the  Bedeemer. — The  two  kindred  expressions,  ovSsi^ 
Aeyei  dvdOejia  'Irjaovv  and  oiSsi^  dvvarai  elnslv  Kvpiov  'li/aouVj  are  not 
identical  in  reference.  The  former  declaration  stands  opposed  to 
the  Satanic  evil  spirit,  the  latter  to  the  natural  human  spirit. 
Even  the  unenlightened  man  may  take  pleasure  in  Jesus,  though  the 
beam  of  Divine  light  must  touch  his  heart  before  he  can  call  him 
his  Lord  ;  it  is  only  the  devilish  impulse  that  is  capable  of  cursing 
Jesus.  Perhaps,  therefore,  h  Trveviian  Qeov  may  indicate  a  more 
general  influence  of  the  Spirit,  ev  wevimti  wyiif)  the  specifically 
Christian  ;  so  that  the  sense  would  be,  "  No  one,  even  he  who  only 
speaks  in  a  general  way  in  the  Spirit  of  God,  can  curse  Jesus,  but 
none  except  him  who  speaks  in  the  Holy  Spirit,  can  call  him  Lord." 
—Lachmann  has  adopted  the  reading  which  regards  dvdSefta  'iTjaovg, 
Kvpiog  'IvjffoiJf  as  exclamations  ;  but  this  gives  the  language  so  forced 
a  character  that  I  prefer  the  more  usual  connexion.) 
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Vers.  4^6. — The  unity  of  the  Divine  Spirit  in  aU  believers  ap- 
pears however  manifested  under  various  forms  as  diaipsasig,  in  dif- 
ferent individuals.  But  this  hy  no  means  Bignifies  that  the  various 
gifts,  freeing  themselves  from  their  source,  incorporate  themselves  as 
it  were  with  the  soul  in  which  they  appear  ;  it  rather  implies  the 
divisions  of  the  gifts  (see  Acts  ii.  3),  as  that  of  light  into  eoiours  by 
the  prism.  The  unity  of  the  Spirit  is  thereby  not  annulled  ;  the 
same  Spirit  is  merely  refracted  into  various  gifts,  according  to  the 
capacity  of  the  soul  with  which  it  comes  into  contact.  But  that  in 
the  passage  under  consideration  the  unity  of  the  spiritual  principle 
is  indicated  by  various  expressions,  "  Spirit,  Lord,  God,"  certainly  can- 
not arise  from  accident.  The  substance  of  the  Divine  Being,  Spirit 
in  itself,  is  the  principle  of  unity ;  but  the  relation  of  the  Trinity, 
which  manifests  itself  everywhere,  expresses  itself  also  in  the  gifts: 
and  thus  there  are  aa  it  were  gifts  of  the  Father,  of  the  Son,  and  of 
the  Holy  Ghost,  But  with  this,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  all  gifts 
are  in  an  especial  manner  gifts  of  the  Holy  Ghost  ;  and  ver.  T,  secL., 
plainly  shew  that  Paul  refers  them  all  to  the  Spirit.  As  however 
the  Father  and  the  Spirit  are  in  Christ,  so  also  the  Spirit  is  one  with 
the  Father  and  the  Son,  and  certain  gifts  correspond  thus  with  the 
Father  or  the  Son.  In  placing  together  the  three  Divine  persons, 
the  Holy  Ghost  always  appears  in  Scripture  as  the  manifestation  of 
the  inmost. depths  of  the  Godhead  ;  and  hence  the  three  terms  con- 
stitute an  anticlimax.  The  expression  xapicjtaTa,  which  in  the  more 
extended  sense  designates  all  gifts  without  exception  (xii,  31,  siv. 
1),  refers  here  to  the  spiritual  gifts  as  enumerated  in  ver,  8,  viz,, 
wisdom,  knowledge,  faith  {ao^ia,  yvbimg,  ■ttiani;).  The  6iaK,oviai,  min- 
istries, indicate  tie  more  external  ecclesiastical  gifts  of  government 
and  lending  aid  to  the  necessitous  (ver.  28);  and  finally,  the  evepy^- 
fiaTffi,  those  in  which  primarily  more  power  is  revealed,  such  as  the 
of  disease  under  all  its  various  forms  (vers.  9,  33).  The 
i  general  and  comprehensive  class  of  gifts  is  quite  correctly  re- 
ferred to  the  Father  and  the  omnipotence  revealed  in  him ;  the 
more  limited  class,  manifesting  itself  within  the  precincts  of  the 
church,  to  the  Son,  as  the  principle  of  compassionate  love  ;  while 
the  third  and  smallest  class,  restricted  to  the  circle  of  the  enlight- 
ened members  in  the  chui-ch,  is  referred  to  the  Holy  Spirit  as  the 
principle  of  sanctijioation  and  knowledge.  (1  Cor,  ii  10.)  It  would 
be  interesting  to  be  able  to  arrange  the  nine  gifts  which  foUow, 
under  one  or  other  of  these  rubrics ;  but  in  the  Scripture,  as  in  nature, 
there  is  often  apparent,  with  all  its  exactness  and  order,  a  kind  of 
noble  irregularity,  and  this  is  precisely  the  case  here,®     Of  the 

*  Prom  the  alternation  of  Irepo;  and  &a^o;  notLiiig  is  gained  fbr  the  order  of  the  gifts, 
as  Billroth  haa  correctly  observed.  For  if  we  should  aaj-  that  ^  /iIp,  witb  the  repeated 
iripi^  Si,  marked  the  Uiree  principal  rubrics,  whilst  the  gifla  subordinate  to  those  were  ex- 
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second  class  are  absolutely  no  especial  forms  mentioned  until  ver. 
28  ;  prophecy  belongs  rather  to  the  first  than  the  last  division,  and 
various  other  deviations  occur.  Precisely  so  the  enumerations  in  vers. 
28-30  do  not  accord  strictly  with  the  corresponding  passage  in  Isa. 
xi.  2,  seq.;  a  free  movement  must  be  acltnowledged  in  such  passages. 

Vers.  7-11. — The  main  object  of  the  enumeration  of  the  sin- 
gle Charismata  which  follows,  as  shewn  by  the  frequent  repetition 
of  mievj^a,  is  evidently  to  exhibit,  with  all  their  internal  diversity, 
their  identity  in  origin  and  destination.  The  one  and  the  same 
Spirit  of  G-od  (ver.  11)  works  all  these  manifestations  (tpavs/MOEig, 
ver.  7)  to  one  end,  and  distributes  them  as  he  will.  It  is  of  course 
understood  that  this  "  as  he  will"  (ver.  11  and  ver.  18)  points  in- 
deed to  the  personaHty  of  the  Spirit,  but  is  not  to  be  understood  of 
a  will  absolute  and  arbitrary,  which  is  altogether  inconceivable  in 
the  bivine  Being,  but  of  a  will  determined  by  the  natural  capacities 
of  man  which  are  also  from  God.  Eegeneratiou  does  not  absolutely 
create  other  qualities  in  men ;  it  heightens,  sanctifies,  and  transforms 
those  already  existing.  No  man,  however,  can  by  skill  or  force  gain 
control  of  the  Charismata  (as  according  to  Acts  viii.  Simon  Magus 
intended);  it  is  only  the  will  of  the  Spirit  which  confers  them  m<f 
ksdartfi,  i.  e.,  singulis  singulatim.  This  does  not  imply  however  that 
the  individual  could  pos^ss  but  one  single  gift ;  several  were  fre- 
quently displayed  in  one  subject,  and  the  apostles  each  exercised 
the  greater  part,  if  not  all.  All  gifts,  however,  are  destined  for  the 
benefit  of  each  and  of  all,  their  possessors  and  of  the  church.* 
Although  then  it  has  been  already  remarked  that  all  the  gifts  are  not 
here  enumerated,  since  ver.  28,  seq.,  serves  to  fill  out  the  passage 
under  consideration  (to  which  vers.  4-6  necessarily  lead)  which  c( 
mences  with  ver.  4,  yet  still  as  there  exists  absolutely  no  groi 
for  supposing  that  there  were  other  gifts  besides  those  mentioned  in 
this  chapter,  it  is  surely  not  inappropriate  to  look  for  some  distri- 
bution of  them  to  facilitate  our  survey.  And  here  importance 
'  might  be  deemed  attributable  to  the  fact  that  the  first  three  gifts 
are  not  miraculous,  while  the  six  succeeding  are  miraculous  ;  that 
wisdom,  knowledge,  faith  are  always  in  a  certain  degree  existent 
in  the  church,  but  not  the  gifts  of  healing  and  of  tongues,  etc.  Cer- 
tainly this  distinction  is  by  no  means  unimportant,  yet  wisdom, 
knowledge,  and  faith,.as  Charismata,  must  be  distinguished  from  the 
analogous  phenomena  which  belong  to  the  essence  of  the  Chris- 
presaed  by  the  drha  6i,  tlieaa  three  classes  do  not  agree  with  those  named  in  vers,  4-6. 
The  apostle  binds  himself  to  no  rule  in  the  I'eoapltulation,  save  that  he  descends  from  the 
higher  to  the  lower. 

*  Billroth  here  erroneously  sapposes  n-poj  fo  sigaify  seamdum,  according  to  measure, 
which  {sob  Winer's  Gr.  §  40,  h.)  is  indeed  possible ;  hut  iu  this  case  it  Js  clearly  hitended 
to  Bay,  that  the  gifts  were  not  merely  for  amusement,  but  for  use ;  hence'  irpo;  here  signi- 
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tian  life,  as  already  remarked  at  ii.  6,  7.  No  Christian  is  with- 
out faith,  yet  all  do  not  possess  the  Charisma  of  faith,  which  is 
something  more  than  a  mere  heightening  of  the  general  grace  of 
faithj  for  then  there  might  also  be  Charismata  of  love,  hope,  and 
prayer.  We  cannot  therefore  employ  this  distinction  in  classifying  the 
Charismata,  for  all  without  exception  are  miraculous  and  extraordi- 
nary, being  wrought  by  the  special  operation  of  the  Holy  Ghost. 
The  writer  speaks  not  of  a  wisdom  or  knowledge  attained  gradually 
by  practice  and  fidelity,  but  of  a  condition  proceeding  from  higher 
illumination.  We  must  accordingly  concede  that  as  Charismata, 
even  wisdom,  knowledge,  and  feith,  arc  no  longer  existent  in  the 
church.  They  are  operative  in  the  church  under  their  more  general 
forms,  exhibiting  themselves  in  some  individuals  in  a  greater  degree 
than  in  others  ;  but  Charismatically,  the  Holy  Ghost  has  ceased  to 
work  in  the  church  since  the  time  of  the  apostles.  All,  even  wisdom 
and  knowledge,  must  now  be  gained  by  gradual  exercise,  whilst  in 
the  apostolic  times*  they  were  an  immediate  result  of  Divine  influ- 
ence in  the  soul.  Just  as  little  can  the  distinction  of  the  spiritual 
powers  in  which  the  enlightening  power  of  the  Holy  Ghost  mani- 
fested itself,  be  made  a  groimd  of  classification.  For,  however  the 
difference  of  reason,  understanding,  will,  may,  as  we  shall  see,  be 
brought  under  discussion,  it  can  furnish  no  certain  ground  of  classi- 

*  Baur  (Stud.  Jahrg.  1B38,  part  3,  p.  683)  thinks  thia  goes  so  far  as  to  deny  that  the 
Holy  Spirit  yet  operates  in  the  church.  Evidently  mithout  reason.  The  assertion  that 
the  revelation  snd  inapiration  of  the  apostles  was  not  impaited  to  the  whole  eharoh,  is 
juBt  as  much  an  entire  denial  of  the  influences  of  the  Sprnt  in  the  church,  as  the  auppoai- 
tion  that  the  Spirit  no  longer  works  by  means  of  miracnlous  pfls  in  the  eatablished  con- 
dition of  the  church  (these  gifts  being  only  requisite  to  the  foundation  of  the  church), 
iavolveB  a  denial  that  he  works  at  all  in  the  church.  He  rereals  himself  now  in  another 
manner.  The  question  might  however  be  raised  whether  some  Oharismala  may  not  now 
and  ever  remain,  as  possessed  by  the  apostolio  churoh.  This  applies  partioulaily  to  wis- 
dom, knowledge,  the  discerning  of  spirits.  But  if  we  reflect  upon  the  manner  in  whioh 
such  Charismata  were  displayed  in  the  apostles  mid  such  members  of  the  ancient  church 
as  we  may  assume  were  posaeased  of  these  gifta,  we  must  allow  that,  in  this  form  also, 
the  Spirit  reve»la  ilaelf  no  longer.  The  story  of  Ananias  and  Sapphira  is  au  instance  of 
the  ^ft  of  thediscemiag  of  spirits  {Acts  v.)  ;  where  shall  we  now  find  anything  similar? 
So  also  the  Charismatic  knowledge  was  deeper,  more  intuitive,  than  is  now  perceptible, 
even  in  the  most  enhghlened.  The  Spirit  certainly  Is  now,  as  then,  in  the  church,  but 
even  where  he  produces  kindred  results,  still  he  worlis  in  a  different  manner.  Pormerly  the 
Holy  Spirit  operated  as  an  immediately  efficacious,  suddenly  inspiring  power,  but  now  he 
acta  slowly,  presupposing  the  employment  of  all  natural  means  of  aid.  These  views  con- 
cerning the  CharisQiata  were  early  laid  down  by  our  doctrinal  writers  in  opposition  to  the 
Catholic  doctrine  of  the  continuance  of  the  miraculous  gifts.  (See  Gerhard  Loci  Theol. 
voL  xii.  p.  104,  seq.,  ex.  edit.  Oottffl.)  And  even  the  later  Fathers  confess  that  there  waa 
DO  more  revelation  of  the  Holy  Ghoat's  Chariamatical  mode  of  operation.  (See  the 
passage  in  Ohrj  sostom  quoted  at  the  commencement  of  this  chapter.)  Consult  also  the 
passage  Rom  xii  6,  seq  ,  one  might  there  suppose  that  a  Charisma  not  mentioned  here 
waa  adduced  by  the  apostle,  that  of  the  iropfiiiA^oif.  But  ailer  determining  the  correct 
reading,  and  with  a  right  explanation  of  tlie  passage,  such  is  not  Uie  cose,  (See  the 
Comm.  on  this  pass^e ; 
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fication,  because  other  objects  than  the  powers  in  which  grace  dis- 
plays itself,  must  be  considered  in  the  Charismata.  Without  doubt 
Neander  (Apost.  Zeitalt.  vol.  i.  p.  174,  secL.)  has  written  roost  to  the 
point  on  this  subject  ;  and  with  a  few  exceptions,  as  particularly  re- 
garding the  gift  of  tongues,  I  with  Billroth  accord  with  him.  ^  Ac- 
cording to  this  two  principal  classes  of  gifts  are  to  be  distinguished, 
thejirst  comprehending  all  those  which  reveal  themselves  in  word, 
the  second  in  act.  But  in  both  classes  we  may  distinguish  two  sub- 
ordinate divisions,  according  as  the  condition  of  mind  of  the  pos- 
sessor of  the  gift  is  more  conscious,  or  more  passive,  while  the 
Divine  influence  manifests  itself  immediately  without  being  affected 
by  any  concurrent  agency  of  the  rational  faculty.  The  first  form 
may  be  considered  especially  operating  where  early  mental  disciphno 
had  increased  self-lmowledge  and  exercised  reflection,  and  to  have 
been  found  among  the  more  learned  in  the  church,  of  whom,  for  ex- 
ample, Xpollos  appears  to  have  been  one.  In  the  case  of  the  gifts 
operating  by  speech,  to  these  two  subdivisions  a  third  might  be 
added,  which  possess  a  critical  power,  and  in  which  therefore  the 
understanding  is  especially  predominant.  By  this  arrangement  the 
two  first  mentioned,  word  of  wisdom  {l6yo^  oo<piai;)  and  word  of 
knowledge  (Adyo?  yviiiaebx;),  belong  to  the  first  slrbdivision  of  the 
first  class.  "Whilst  wisdom  signifies  the  practical,  and  knowledge 
the  theoretical  side  of  a  conscious  insight  into  things  Divine  and 
human,  they  have  this  common  quality  that  they  do  act  not  through 
an  immediate  outpouring  of  Divine  influence,  but  rather  by  CLuiet 
gradual  instruction.®  This  especially  applies  to  the  yvflut?,  knowl- 
edge, of  ver.  28,  to  which  correspond  the  diSaoKoXoi,  teachers  (see  also 
on  Bom.  xii.  7).  These  by  their  influence  do  not  so  much  call  forth 
the  new  life,  as  advance  that  which  has  commenced.  Therefore  in  the 
28  and  29,  and  Eph.  iv.  11,  they  stand,  along  with  pastors,  in  contrast 
with  apostles,  prophets,  and  evangehsts.  The  annexed  A6yof  places 
both  Charismata  in  immediate  connexion  with  the  office  of  teacher,f 
so  that  the  iT,6ajoXQi  {vers.  28,  29)  appear  the  proper  possessors  of 
the  gift  of  wisdom,  whilst  the  teachers  or  pastors  (fiiddaKokoi,  Troifi^- 
vfif)  may  be  regarded  as  the  holders  of  the  Charisma  of  knowledge. 
The  Charismata  of  wisdom  and  knowledge  are  however  distinguished 
ffom  the  wisdom  and  knowledge  which  belong  to  every  truly  regen- 
erate Christian,  not  so  much  in  degree  or  certainty  (for  according  to 
John  xvii.  S,  we  must  consider  the  knowledge  of  every  believer 
thoroughly  certain),  hut  rather  in  the  ibrm  in  which  they  appear 
*  Comp.  Birtber  on  these  two  ideas  at  ii.  6,  1.  „       - 

+  In  tiie  p=.ssage  Bpb.  i.  n,  ii  which  mention  is  made  of  the  Charisnia  oCj^lo,. 
m>eLa  <To*iDf  is  used ;  but  this  ^viv/ia  is  not  to  be  regarded  as  identical  witb  loyoc.  it 
only  pointB  out  the  Spirit  aa  the  principle  of  wisdom.  Here  it  ia  styled  ;Uyof  to^-ot,  a 
wisdom  which  ifl  connected  with  the  Ikoulty  of  oommunication  by  words.  In  the  aama 
Eph.  L  IT,  the  Charisma  of  npo^rrio  is  ejcpreased  by  jrvsOpa  dironaXvi^sui. 
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developed.  The  believer  knowe  God  and  Christ,  and  has  in  him  all 
treasures  of  wisdom  and  knowledge  (Ool.  ii.  3),  but  he  possesBea  this 
knowledge  implicitly,  not  explicitly.  The  Charisma  of  the  yv&<jiq 
(and  so  likewise  of  the  ao^ia),  however,  involves  also  the  development 
in  particulars  of  this  essential  knowledge.  It  grants  in  a  snper- 
rttitural  way  what  the  science  of  theology  now  offers  hy  the  usual 
course  of  learning,  hoth  practically  and  theoretically,  in  which 
of  course  the  general  operation  of  the  Holy  Spirit  is  not  exclu- 
ded, but  must  be  presupposed.  To  admit  a  Charismatic  opera- 
tion of  the  Spirit  among  the  Theosophists,  as  Jacob  Bohme,  is  for 
this  reason  doubtful ;  since  error  and  truth  are  usually  too  much 
mixed  in  them  for  their  knowledge  to  be  considered  the  pure  work- 
ing of  the  Spirit.  (See  further  at  siii.  9,  seq.)  In  the  second  suh- 
division  of  the  first  class  of  gifts  (revealed  through  words)  stand 
.  prophecy  and  speakmg  with  tongues  {irpoipTjTsvsiv^  yluavaig  XaXeZv), 
of  which  further  at  1  Cor.  xiv.  and  Acts  ii.  In  both  the  Divine 
agency  predominated  over  the  human,  but  so  that  in  the  prophet 
consciousness  remains  undisturbed,  which  allows  a  reference  to  the 
character  of  the  circumstances  and  hearers,  while  on  the  contrary, 
in  those  speaking,  with  tongues  human  consciousness  is  absorbed  in 
the  consciousness  of  God  ;  they  held,  as  it  were,  converse  with  God. 
Prophecy  is  therefore  the  proper  gift  of  awakening,  the  principal 
Charisma  for  the  forming  church,  while  the  didaamkia,  the  gift  of 
yi'flmf,  appears  to  be  the  chief  Charisma  for  the  church  firmly  es- 
tablished, hut  increasing  in  itself.  Finally,  the  third  subdivision  is 
constituted  by  the  criticising  powers  involved  in  the  discerning  of  spir- 
its (Aaspfet?  nvEvitdruv)  and  the  interpretation  of  tongues  (ipitr/veia 
yXwaoQv).  Concerning  this  latter  Charisma,  and  its  connexion  with 
the  kinds  of  tongues  (ye'iTj  ylwaauv),  see  further  at  1  Cor.  xiv.  The 
gift  of  discerning  spirits  does  not  simply  refer  to  the  power  of  dis- 
tioguishing  between  good  and  false  prophets,  hut  also  to  the  lan- 
guage of  the  prophets  themselves,  who  were  filled  with  the  Holy 
■Ghost  (see  on  xiv.  29,  and  1  Thess.  v.  19,  20).  The  second  class 
.contains  the  gifts  manifested  by  deeds.  To  ihofrst  subdivision  be- 
long those  gifts  of  government  not  named  in  this  place,  but  men- 
tioned in  ver.  28,  the  Kvfispvijoeig,  governments,  and  dvT(A^i/iaf,  Mps. 
The  former  expression  indicates  the  gift  of  church  government  and 
.administration,  the  latter  the  numerous  duties  comprehended  in  the 
office  of  deacon,  particularly  the  care  of  the  poor  and  sick.  (On 
dvTiXa[i(3dvi-oeai  in  the  signification  of  "to  support,  to  help,"  see 
Acts  XX.  35.)  But  the  second  subdivision,  in  which  again  the  im- 
mediate presence  of  Divine  power  prevailed,  contained  the  Idjiara, 
healings,  and  the  ivspytJitaTa  dwdiisu}-,  working  of  miracleji,  under 
■which  latter  expression  were  included,  besides  healing  the  sick  all 
those  in  a  special  sense  miraculous  gifts  mentioned  in  Mark  xvi.  18; 
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Acts  V.  1,  seq.j  xiii.  6,  xxviii,  3,  seq.  Before  these  gifts  the  apostle  in 
the  passage  names  the  nlan^  ss  Charisma,  whereby,  as  Neander 
justly  remarks,  we  are  not  to  understand  the  principle  which  forms 
the  foundation  of  the  Christian  life,  for  then  we  might  also  speak  of 
a  jtapiiTfia  r^f  dydm)^^  rTjg  iXreldoi;^'^  but  a  pecuhar  influence  of  divinity 
on  man,  whereby  the  energy  of  the  will  is  extraordinarily  increased.f 
(See  Matth,  xvii.  20 ;  1  Cor.  xiii.  2.)  Faith  is  consequently  here 
only  the  more  general  principle  out  of  which  the  gifts  of  heahng 
and  of  working  miracles  are  developed,  or  in  other  words,  both  these 
Charismata  are  manifestations  (ipavepuaug)  of  the  miraculous  power 
of  faith.  Finally  it  is  matter  of  course  that  one  individual  might 
enjoy  at  the  same  time  several  gifts,  and  that  the  principal  apostles 
especially  possessed  many  Charismata.  However,  according  to  their 
measure  of  endowment,  sometimes  one,  sometimes  another,  predomi- 
nated with  an  apostle ;  thus  John  had  pre-eminently  the  gift  of 
knowledge  (yfiSatf),  Paul  that  of  prophecy  and  wisdom. 

Vers.  12, 13. — But  to  render  evident  the  perfect  unity  of  all 
these  gifts,  notwithstanding  their  internal  difference,  the  apostle,  in 
what  follows,  carries  out  at  length  the  figure  of  the  members  consti- 
tuting the  unity  of  the  organism.  (See  Rom.  xii.  5.)  Their  plural- 
ity does  not  detract  from  their  unity,  but  may  rather  be  said  to 
constitute  it.  From  the  context  it  might  be  expected  that,  to  in- 
dicate their  manifold  nature,  the  poseessora  of  the  various  Charismata 
■  should  be  named  ;  instead  of  this  Paul  mentions  other  distinctions, 

*  The  entire  want  of  cioarness  in  Baur's  yiaws  eonceming  the  nature  of  tiie  Oliaris- 
matie  operation  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  ia  eapeeiaUy  shown  by  his  serionaly  considering  1±iat 
Neander  (work  quoted,  686,  note)  agreed  with  Mm,  while  the  very  paesages  quoted  from 
the  writiDgs  of  this  theologian  argue  for  my  opinions,  which  are  likewise  those  of  the 
Protestant  church.  Baur  considers  that  there  were  Charismata  of  thilh  in  general,  of  love 
and  hope,  and  that  it  was  only  acoidontal  that  they  are  not  named.  This  representation 
of  the  matter  iu  question  has  doubtlesa  its  foundation  in  Baur's  opposition  to  miracles  as 
such ;  therefore  the  gifts  of  hsahng  are  viewed  hy  Mm  among  other  Charismata  of  love, 
or  probably  prayer,  since  Baur  ooosiders  the  prayer  pronounced  over  tie  sioJt  as  the 
principal  thing.  That  this  is  a  thoroughly  inadmisaihle  view,  requires  no  proof.  Ohap. 
xJiL  clearly  shews  that  love  ia  no  Chariamaj  it  ia  contrasted  with  all  the  other  gifts.  The 
whole  passage  is  of  suoh  a  nature  that  we  must  assume  Paul  was  enumerating  the  collec- 
tive Charismata,  for  wMch  reason  Ihey  are  regularly  arrayed  according  to  certahi  rubrics 
[vers.  4-6],  All  these  gifts,  as  extraordinary  forms  of  Divine  operation,  are  to  be  strictly 
distinguished  from  the  regular  forms  of  the  same ;  the  latter  alwaya  and  neoessarily  he- 
long  to  every  Christian,  but  the  Charismata  may  altogether  be  wanting  without  injuiy  to 
the  Christian  character;  for  although  no  Christian  can  positively  be  without  wisdom 
or  knowledge  in  comparison  with  the  Gentile  world,  yet  assuredly  such  wisdom  or 
knowledge  is  of  a  general  character,  and  not  a  Charisma ;  in  the  fbrmer  sense  aJl  OMis- 
tiana  possess  both,  in  the  latter  Oharismatic  acceptation  Only  a  few.  Por  this  reason 
alone  could  Paul  say  of  the  Charismataj  ^  /th'  SiSorai  loyoi  oo^iof,  o/l^^j  6i  loyo^  yvu- 
ceiif  (ver.  8).  Concerning  the  difference  between  yvumc  as  Charismata,  and  as  the  gen- 
eral attribute  of  every  Christian,  see  the  remarks  ou  1  Cor.  liii.  9-12. 

■j-  So  also  Theodoret^  who  says;  iridTiv  ivravOa  ou  t^  Koivt/v  Tai-n/v  i,iyst,  oilS,' 
iKciviiv,  Tiepl  ^f  fieri  0paxia  fi/ai'  Kol  iiy  f^u  Jraaav  TrjV  irUrrir,  (Jot*  6p7i  jicdtaTuvuv 
(xilLa). 
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Jews,  Greeke,  servants,  free.  This  is  probably  so  far  coherent  as 
differences  of  nation  or  education  may  have  had  an  influence  upon 
the  suBceptibility  to  this  or  the  other  gift.  The  Greeks  appear  to 
have  had  a  particular  susceptibility  for  the  gift  of  tongues,  the  Eo- 
mana  for  the  practical  gifts  of  the  church,  and  the  Jews  for  spiritual 
gifts.  The  unity  which  these  gifts,  as  members  form,  is,  however, 
styled  i)  XpioTo^j  or,  ver.  27,  ow^a  Xptoroii,  body  of  Christ,  not  only 
because  Christ  is  the  head  of  the  church,  but  also  because  his  life 
and  nature  pervade  it,  because  he  has  newly  created  it  through 
regeneration,  flesh  of  his  flesh  and  bone  of  his  bone.  (See  on  Eph. 
V-  30.)  This  new  creation  from  Christ,  as  the  vital  source,  is  in 
baptism,  which  in  its  idea  and  original  manifestation  was  the  bath 
of  regeneration  (Xovt^ov  TToXiyysveaiag)  itself  In  this  the  old 
earthly  distinctions  are  removed,  and-  man  blended  into  a  higher 
unity  through  the  Spirit.  The  reading  elg  Si-  Trvevjia  is  very  embar- 
rassing to  this  passage  ;  Lachmann  correctly  reads  ev  nvevjia.  The 
elg  is  introduced  by  transcribers,  who  thought  the  second  clause 
must  be  made  parallel  with  the  first,  slg  ev  a&im.  But  it  is  not  the 
contrast  between  a&iia  and  Trvevfia  which  is  hei-e  the  subject ;  aHiut 
signifies  in  this  place  only  "  organic  unity,"  spiritual  body.  In 
order  to  exalt  this  conception  of  the  spiritual  nature  of  the  church, 
the  Spirit  is  described  as  the  element  of  the  new  birth,  and  of  its 
continual  nourishment  in  all  its  members. '^  (On  the  connexion  of 
wot/^w  with  the  accusative,  see  iii  2.)  The  allusion  in  this  passage 
to  X.  1,  seq.,  is  unmistakeable,  so  that  we  may  say  the  ^■noriaQjjiie.v 
points  to  the  Communion.  The  reading  n-d/ta  for  -nvEVfui  would 
seem  to  make  this  yet  more  evident,  but  must  be  rejected  as  a  cor- 
rection of  the  ti'auscriber.  The  attempt  to  deduce  anything  relative 
to  the  nature  of  the  Sacrament  from  the  nvtv^a.  is  entirely  useless. 
Euckert  has  brought  forward  the  aorist  iTtoria&rjiiev  against  the  ref- 
erence to  the  Lord's  Supper ;  the  Lord's  Supper,  he  argues,  was 
to  be  perpetually  celebrated,  and  therefore  the  present  should 
he  employed. — But  Paul  here  conceives  the  condition  of  the  church 
as  the  body  of  Christ,  as  absolutely  perfected,  and  for  this  reason 
uses  the  aorist. 

Vers.  14-21. — The  apostle  now  developes  at  large  the  image 
of  the  limbs,  as  in  the  fable  of  Menenius  Agrippa  (Liv.  ii.  32). 
As  the  so-styled  faculties  of  the  mind,  forms  of  manifestation  of 
the  one  intellectual  soul,  form  a  whole,  supporting,  extending,  and 
bearing  each  other,  so  likewise  in  the  great  spiritual  unity  of  the 
.  church,  all  the  gifts  should  support  each  other,  not  contend.     Thia 

*  The  aoriat  fnoTinSij/icv  might  caat  doubts  on  the  correctneas  of  this  view,  which 
Beema  unsuited  to  the  idoa  of  coittinmly  expreasad  in  the  nourishment,  a8  distiEot  from 
that  of  birth.  But  as  Billroth  haa  rjghtly  remarked,  Paul  here  regards  it  ao,  aa  he  wiahea 
to  present  in  a  manner  eatirelj  objective  the  deciding  features  of  the  Christian  life. 
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ition  shews  us  tliat  in  Corinth  the  possessors  overprized  their 
own  gifts,  and  undervalued  othera.  Ch,  xiv.  apprises  ua  that  they 
particularly  exalted  the  value  of  the  gift  of  tongues,  requiring  that 
it  alone  should  goverOj  and  be  exercised  by  all ;  hence  the  turn  in 
ver.  17,  d  fiAov  to  crw^a  dipdaXnog,  ttov  ^  aKoij,  if  the  whole  body  were  an. 
eye,  where  the  hearing.  The  acknowledgment  of  the  various  gifts 
as  co-ordinate  is  a  necessary  consequence  of  subjection  to  God's 
will ;  he  has  arranged  them  (ver.  18),  therefore  none  can  change 
his  arrangement,  (In  vers.  15,  16,  the  Brt  in  on  ovk  djii  x^'h  ^'P~ 
ffaX/tog,  is  not  an  introduction  to  dii-ect  discourse,  but  must  be  taken 
in  the  sense  of  "  because."  The  freedom  of  the  whole  body  is 
grounded  upon  the  distinction  of  its'  members.  The  form  ov  Tropo 
TovTO  OVK  iartv  Ik  tov  aufmrog  has  been  erroneously  considered  in- 
terrogatory by  Griesbach,  which  reverses  the  sense,  Lachmann  has 
received  it  correctly  without  interrogation.  The  meaning  of  the 
words  is,  it  is  not  for  that  reason  not  of  the  body,  i.  e.,  such  an 
explanation  does  not  prove  that  it  is  no  longer  a  member  of  the 
body ;  the  human  will  is  powerless  in  opposition  to  God's  will.  The 
two  negations  destroy  one  another.     See  Winer's  Gr.  §  55,  9.) 

Vers.  22-26. — The  apostle  continues  the  image  of  the  human 
body,  but  employing  it  to  another  purpose.  That  is  to  say,  from 
the  general  point  of  view,  he  distinguishes  the  several  sorts  of  mem- 
bers ;  first,  such  as,  appearing  weak,  are,  nevertheless,  necessary  to 
the  whole  organism,  then  those  which  are  honoured  (eiaxiJiJ'Ova),  and 
those  which,  seeming  less  honourable  (da^t^povo),  human  vanity 
seeks  to  advance  by  ornament  (e.  g.,  ear-rings,  bracelets,  etc.)  But 
God  in  hia  wisdom  has  so  arranged  all  in  the  human  organism,  that 
the  pleasure  or  pain  of  a  portion  affects  the  condition  of  the  whole. 
This  representation  ha»  evidently  strict  reference  to  circumstances 
in  Oorinth,  where  such  a  false  and  human  estimation  of  the  gifts  was 
entertained  :  the  leaser  ones,  to  which  God  had  for  this  very  reason 
lent  a  lustre  (ver.  24),  e.  c/.,  the  gifts  of  tongues,  were  over-valued 
beyond  measure  for  their  brilliant  effects,  while  they  despised 
unostentatious  but  essential  gifts  (ver.  22)  for  their  plainness.  The 
absurdity  of  such  conduct  is  brought  before  the  Corinthians  in  a 
striking  manner  by  the  present  representations. 

Vers.  27-30. — The  application  of  the  comparison  now  follows. 
The  church  of  Christ  is  one  body,  filled  by  his  Spirit ;  the  individual 
believers,  with  their  various  gifts,  are  the  members,  whose  difference 
was  hence  to  be  acknowledged,  in  order  that  all  might  be  employed 
together  to  the  same  end,  'The  two  enumerations  of  the  gifts,  aa 
we  have  already  observed  on  ver,  7,  do  not  exactly  agree.  The 
dvTiX^TpEi^  and  iivl3e(ivijaug  in  the  first  group  are  wanting  in  the  sec- 
ond, and  the  diepiirjvtvsiv  of  the  second  is  wanting  in  the  first.  The 
terms  here  employed  have  already,  for  the  most  part,  been  es- 
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I  at  ver.  7,  seq.  I  make  here  only  a  few  remarks  upon  the 
difference  of  apostle,  prophet,  and  teacher.  That  besides  the  differ- 
ence, a  gradation  is  also  here  perceptible,  is  not  only  shewn  by  the 
terms  n-pwrov,  (tevTepov.rpt'roi',*  but  also  by  similar  passages  in  Eom.  sii. 
6,  seq. ;  Eph,  iv.  11,  seq.,  in  which  the  position  is  a  kindred  one.  In  the 
first  passage  the  apostles  are  not  mentioned,  but  then  the  abstracts 
come  in  the  following  order :  Trpo^re^a,  SiaKwia,  didaanaXla,  ■na{dKXri~ 
aigj  so  that  prophecy  stands  before  teaching.  But  in  Eph.  iv.  11, 
the  expressions  stand  thus  :  dndaroXoi,  npo^^jrca,  shayysXiaraij  -rroi- 
(iivE^,  diSdoKaXoi,  the  teachers  again  succeeding  the  prophets.  Ac- 
cording to  the  explanation  given  of  ver.  7,  seq.,  the  teachers,  as 
possessors  of  the  Charisma  of  -yvSim^,  seem  rather  to  precede  the 
prophets.  But  ch.  xiv,  shews  that  the  apostle  affixed  a  very  high 
value  to  the  gift  of  prophecy  ;  primarily,  indeed,  only  in  relation  to 
the  gift  of  tongues ;  but  the  nature  of  the  apostolic  church  was 
such  that,  considered  in  and  for  itself  alone,  prophecy  must  be  of 
the  greatest  importance.  It  was  the  awakening  power,  necessary 
to  the  extension  of  the  infant  church,  and  for  that  reason  always 
commanded  especial  respect.  The  teachers  {dcSdaRaXoi)  were  more 
adapted  to  the  church,  when  growing  in  faith  and  knowledge  ;  their 
office,  therefore,  first  became  truly  significant  when  the  church  was 
consolidated,  and  its  internal  culture  in  science  and  life  began. 
Concerning  the  offices  not  here  named,  consult  on  Eph.  iv.  11  ;  I 
merely  stiU  observe,  that  ui  oar  passage  the  conception  of  offices  is 
subordinated  to-  tki,t  of  gifts.\  Thus  there  was  in  the  church  no 
separate  prophetic  office,  but  tho  apostlesj  were  at  the  same  time 
prophets,  although  every  prophet  was  not  necessarily  an  apostle ; 
BO  also  the  so-called  evangelists,  i.  e.,  travelling  teachers,  who 
preached  where  as  yet  n,o  church  had  arisen.  The  teachers,  however, 
were  alike  teachers  proper  and  rulers  {KvQEpvwvreg) ;  their  official  ap- 
pellation was  npeajivTepoc  or  iniuKOTToi.  Concerning  this  difference,  more 
will  be  said  in  explaining  the  pastoral  epistles.  On  the  rare  name 
for  the  Charisma  of  the  gift  of  tongues,  yi-i^  yXi^mw,  which  occurs 
here,  and  at  xii.  10,  see  the  observations  on  1  Cor.  xiv.  10.     (In  ver. 

*  On  lie  relation  of  subordination  among  the  teaoheca  of  the  apostolic  ehuroli,  see 
the  explanation  of  tlie  pastoral  epistles. 

f  Eofiio  {voa  der  Eircbe,  toL  i.  p.  256)  thinks  that  the  subject  here  is  ^  iw  «iaa«s 
of  offices,  but  that  is  evidently  assuming  too  muoh,  for  the  apoatolate  was  undoubtedly 
an  offlco,  and  no  gift.  But  at  all  eyents  it  is  certain  that  nothing  can  be  gathered  from 
tliiB  passage  or  Eph.  ir.  11,  12,  oonceraiag  the  various  ecclesiastical  offices  in  the  apos- 
tolic church,  as  the  subject  treatefl  of  is  gifts, 

%  The  name  apostle  indicates  here  only  the  twelve,  bo  that  we  may  pliunly  see  fkim 
Uieir  relation  to  the  other  clasaes  of  teachers  how  the  twelve  were  regarded  as  poasesaing 
an  especial,  and,  indeed,  the  highest  rank  among  all  the  teachers  of  the  church.  The 
body  of  the  twelve  aposUes,  however,  were  intended  only  for  the  earhest  times  of  the 
church ;  it  was  not  to  be  successively  filled  up.  Even  on  the  death  of  James  the  elder 
we  hear  of  no  new  election  in  his  place,     (Acts  xii.  1.) 
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27,  the  difficult  ck  ftt'pou?  is  clianged  in  some  Codd,  to  ^k  fdlovg  : 
the  former  is  decidedly  the  correct  reading,  because  a  change  of 
fd'Aavq  cannot  be  supposed.  Luther  translates  ^«  \dpovq  distrihu- 
tively,  "each  according  to  his  part ;"  but  that  would  be  expressed 
by  KOTO  /i£po?,  'Ek  fiepovg  is  more  correctly  rendered,  "  according  to  a 
part,"  *.  e.,  no  part  is  the  whole,  nor  should  wish  to  be. — In  ver.  28, 
ovg  fiiv  K.  r.  A.,  is  a  partial  anacoluthon  ;  mg  6i  should  follow,  which 
is  wanting  from  the  altered  turn  of  construction,  rendered  necessary 
by  the  TrpuTov,  dsvrepov.'^ 

Ver,  31. — The  concluding  verse  has  its  commentary  in  xiv.  1. 
The  %ap(o/iaTa  rd  KpEirrova,  better  gifts,  cannot  he,  as  Billroth  sup- 
poses, the  fruits  arising  from  love,  but  the  higher  gifts  in  contrast 
with  those  only  attractive  from  their  brilliancy,  especially  prophecy. 
However  there  is  certainly  a  difficulty  in  this  idea.  It  would  seem 
to  follow  from  what  precedes,  that  every  one  should  he  contented 
with  the  gifts  imparted  to  him.  The  ^jAoCre  appears  to  contradict 
this,  because  it  presupposes  dissatisfaction  with  what  one  has.  The 
difficulty  is  relieved  by  remembering  that  in  these  spiritual  gifts 
the  higher  grade  also  embraces  the  lower  ;  consequently  he  who 
strove  to  attain  the  hotter  gifts  did  not  despise  those  he  already 
possessed  ;  he  sought  only  to  advance  in  spirit,  to  grow  in  the  new 
birth.  Love  towards  God  would  also  imply  the  endeavour  to  ob- 
tain bis  noblest  gifts.  But  before  the  apostle  illustrates  the  truth 
that  prophecy  ranks  higher  than  speaking  with  tongues  (xiv.  1, 
eeq,),  he  draws  the  attention  of  the  reader  to  the  nature  of  love  ebs 
the  power  which  first  gives  an  aim  and  direction  to  all  gifts.  Ab 
all  the  members  of  the  corporeal  organism  are  held  together  and 
maintained  in  their  appropriate  reciprocal  action  by  the  general 
vital  power,  so  love,  which  God  himself  is  essentially  (1  John  iv, 
16),  is  the  power  which  gives  life  and  unity  to  the  body  of  Christ, 
nay,  the  principle  of  eternity  in  its  temporal  manifestation.  To 
follow  after  this  ia  therefore  far  more  important  than  to  seek  gifts ; 
without  it  all  gifts  are  nothing.  Finally,  the  "  emulate"  {^r/XovTs) 
is  not  in  contradiction  to  the  above  assertion  of  Paul  that  the  Spirit 
distributes  the  gifts  as  he  will  (ver.  11),  for  the  striving  after  which 
Paul  here  counsels,  is  only  a  wrestling  in  prayer  with  God,  the  be- 
Btower  of  the  gifts.  {KaO'  •i-rrepfioXijv  Mov  is  to  be  constructed  together, 
to  wit,  viayi  eminentiorem,  such  as  is  the  seeking  after  the  gifts. 
The  connecting  of  Kaff  impjloX'/iv  with  the  verb,  as  proposed  by  Bill- 
roth, seems  to  me  inapposite,  as  the  "excellency"  (impdoX-q)  lies  not 
in  the  indicating,  but  in  the  "  way"  {666g).  Or  we  must  connect  it  with 
in,  as  Grotius,  in  the  sense  of  "  yet  to  excess,"  StiE  it  is  a  serious 
q^uestion,  if  the  expression  may  be  so  construed  ;  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment at  least  it  is  never  so  employed.  Kaff  v-nepl3oX'^v,  besides,  always 
s  the  substantive,  whose  signification  it  is  to  strengthen.) 
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Chap,  xiii.  1,  2. — The  following  triumphal  song  of  pure  love^  is 
doubly  beautiful  in  the  mouth  of  the  apostle  Paul.  John  the 
evangelist  is  elsewhere  the  bard  of  love,  while  Paul  is  rather  the 
preacher  of  faith.  This  paragraph  is  a  testimony  to  his  uew  na- 
ture ;  iu  hie  old  man  Paul  knew  not  the  bloom  of  this  love.  His 
style  changes  ;  it  relinquishes  its  dialectic  form  for  a  simplicity, 
smoothness,  and  transparent  depth  which  approaches  that  of  John, 
The  love  (aydn'ij)  here  described  is  finally  not  simply  feeling  or  per- 
ception, but  a  tendency  and  direction  of  the  inmost  personality,  of 
the  real  self,  towards  God  and  his  will  The  most  exalted  exhibi- 
tions of  natural  love,  such  as  that  of  the  mother  towards  her  infant, 
and  the  child's  love  towards  its  mother,  are  but  a  weak  reflection  of 
the  heavenly  love,  which  the  consciousness  of  redemption  generates 
in  the  human  heart.  This  lighted  up  in  the  heart  of  the  apostle  a 
flame  of  grateful  love,  unextinguisbable  even  to  the  last  sigh.  This 
love  removes  the  sinful  condition  of  isolation,  and  produces  in  man 
unity  with  God  and  of  God  with  him.  The  love  of  God  becomes 
his,  for  he  lives  no  more,  but  Christ  lives  in  him.  (Gal.  ii.  20.) 
But  with  this  conception  of  love  it  seems  incredible  that  one  could 
possess  such  gifts  as  prophecy,  knowledge,  feith  (TrpoipTjreia,  yv&Jmf, 
■ntari^),  without  it,  and  that  at  least  in  their  highest  potency  [iraaav 
yvumv,  itdoav  ■nianv).  ShaU  we  say,  in  fact,  that  the  apostle  desired 
to  express  something  unimaginable,  the  sense  being  this,  Even  sup- 
posing such  a  division  of  what  is  inseparable  could  possibly  take 
place,  man,  having  all  gifts,  would,  without  love,  be  nothing  ?  But 
this  idv  does  not  allow,  which  always  refers  to  an  objective  possibil- 
ity. (See  Winer's  Gr.  §  41,  2,  b.)  Eather  must  we  say  that  while 
such  a  separation  is  unquestionably  unnatural,  yet  through  the 
ruinous  effects  of  sin  in  human  nature,  it  may  happen  that  head 
and  heart  may  bo  entirely  disagree  that  the  Divine  power  may  be 
felt  and  acknowledged,  while  the  inward  desire  of  the  heart  towards 
God,  and  devotion  to  him  may  have  fallen  off.  This  sad,  but  too 
true  possibility,  is  represented  by  the  apostle  in  the  strongest  colours, 
in  order  to  place  the  nature  of  love  in  its  true  light,  which  first  im- 
parts to  all  religious  phenomena  truth  and  connexion  with  the 
highest  aims  of  mankind.  In  Matth.  vii.  21,  seq.,  the  Redeemer 
shews  that  even  evil  persons  may  be  in  possession  of  the  gifts.  Nat- 
ural talents  or  disposition  may  qualify  many  for  more  readily  receiv- 

"  Heathenism  has  not  passed  beyond  the  ipuc,  and  ia  unacquainted  with  the  Christian 
Bydirij.  In  the  Old  Testament  it  is  only  strict  "right"  (6Uj))  which  rules.  Eros,  even  in 
the  purest,  noblest  form,  is  the  reault  of  deflcieacj',  tlio  desire  Ibr  love  springing  from 
the  consciousness  that  we  have  not  what  is  lovetj.  But  the  Christian  dyd^ji  ia  posi- 
tive, outpouring  Inve,  God  himself  dwelling  in  the  bclioyor,  so  that  streams  of  living  water 
flow  from  liim.  (John  Iv.  14.)  See,  concerning  Plato's  description  of  the  Bros  in  the 
Symposioo,  Fortlage's  striking  remarks  in  his  Fhllosophtca]  Meditations.  (Heidelberg 
1835.) 
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ing  such  gifts  than  others ;  but  if  this  ia  unsupported  by  purity  of 
mind,  gifts  afford  no  security  for  tbe  salvation  of  the  possessor. — 
With  reference  to  the  form  "  speaking  with  the  tongues  of  men  and 
angels"  (jXiiaaai^  tUv  dvdpdinuv  sat  rQv  dyysXuv  XaXdv)  Billroth  ex- 
plains it  as  merely  hyperbole.  But  if  we  reflect  that  the  Jews  assumed 
a  language  of  angels,  that  Paul  himself  in  the  angeHc  world  (2  Oor. 
xii.  4)  heard  unutterable  words,  it  would  be  easier  to  suppose  that 
by  the  tongues  of  angels  a  higher  degree  of  Charisma  is  meant,  an 
especial  y6VofyA(,;<7i7(ji',*  displaying  itself  in  a  high  ecstatic  excite- 
ment and  the  employment  of  entirely  uncommon  and  elevated  ex- 
pressions. At  all  events,  we  must  admit  that  the  expression  does 
not  justify  the  supposition  of  an  original  language.  The  human 
tongues  could  assuredly  only  be  the  various  languages  which  pre- 
vailed among  men  ;  these  must,  therefore,  as  it  appears,  have  ap- 
peared in  the  Charisma,  whether  in  actual  discourse  in  foreign 
languages,  as  I  suppose  according  to  Acta  ii.,  or  in  the  use  of  glosses 
from  various  languages,  as  Bleek  thinks,  and  in  which  opinion  Baur 
(see  work  already  quoted,  p.  695,  seq.)  now  coincides.  Baur  attaches 
BO  much  weight  to  the  article  in  this  passage  that  he  considers  an 
ideal  conception  of  the  spealdng  with  tongues  might  be  expressed  in 
it,  leading  to  the  mythic  idea  of  one  discourse  in  various  languages, 
while,  on  the  contrary,  the  form  yXdahaig  XaXelv^  without  the  arti- 
cle, indicates  only  the  employment  of  unusual  expressions  in  the 
ecstacy ;  but  there  is  nothing  to  justify  this  supposition.  The  article 
indicates  simply  all  human  languages,  in  contradistinction  to  the 
use  of  this  or  that  one  in  particular,  as  Euckert  correctly  explains. 
Paul  intends  indeed  an  extreme  in  the  gift  of  tongues,  but  not  in  con- 
trast with  the  use  of  a  few  "  glosses,"  but  of  a  few  languages  ;  really, 
not  ideally.  Still  less  admissible  is  Weiseler's  explanation.  (See 
Stud.  1838,  Part  iii.  p.  734,  note.)  He  considers  that  yXtJadm  signifies 
languages  ;  that  to  speak  with  languages  of  men  means  to  inter- 
pret thera  at  the  same  time ;  but  to  speak  with  languages  of  angels 
means  not  to  interpret  them.  This  supposition,  however,  is  bound 
up  with  his  whole  theory,  which  will  be  further  adverted  to  in  the 
Comm.  on  chap.  xiv.  At  all  events,  it  is  undeniable  that  yXuaoat 
signifies  languages,  and  not  tongues,  in  the  form  in  question.  (The 
employment  of  the  first  person  throughout  tbe  whole  section  ia  only, 
as  may  be  readily  perceived,  a  form,  used  in  order  to  give  the  whole 
idea  the  most  comprehensive  and  general  apphcation.  Every  reader 
is  so  to  think  of  himself,  as  one  that  could  utter  the  words,  and  ap- 
propriate to  himself  the  idea.  In  ver.  1  the  expressions  "  sounding 
brass,  tinkling  cymbal"  (%aA«6f  ^X*^")  Ki5fi/3oAoi'  dXaXd^ov)  are  highly 
descriptive.     The  speaking  with  tongues  exercised  vaingloriously 

*  The  various  aorta  of  yluacai;  ?ial£iv  are  mora  fully  entered  upon  in  xiT.  15. 
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might  occasion  as  much  disturbance  as  would  proceed  from  all  sorts 
of  sounding  instruments.  [S^e  the  description  in  chap.  xiv.  espe- 
cially in  verses  7,  seij.,  and  23.]  This  comparison  alone  speaks  in 
the  most  decided  manner  against  Wieseler's  theory,  which  supposes 
the  gift  of  tongues  to  have  declared  itself  in  whispers. — XaXicog, 
Irass,  signifies  hrazen  instruments,  such  as  trumpets  and  d^ums. — 
KviiQalw  stands,  m  2  Sam.  vi.  5,  for  Q-'V?»h,  a  hollow  hasin,  which 
being  struck  emitted  a  loud  noise.— In  ver.  2,  Flatt  considers  the 
mi  dSSi  TO  fivoT^^La  navra,  and  know  all  mysteries,  as  indicating 
wisdom,  so  that  flvo  Charismata  were  named,  but  it  is  better  to 
view  it  merely  as  an  exposition  of  the  yvumq.  In  conclusion,  this 
passage  shews  that,  in  accordance  with  the  apostle's  view,  the  y-va- 
Tjjpta  are  not  things  absolutely  not  to  be  known,  but  such  as  could 
not  be  known  by  the  natural  powers. — 'U.larii;  is  here,  as  in  xii.  9,  to  be 
taken  in  the  more  special  sense,  the  increased  energy  of  the  will,  as 
is  proved  by  the  addition  "  so  as  to  remove  mountains."  See  on  this 
the  Comm.  on  Matth.  svii.  20.) 

Yer.  3.— Even  labours  of  love  so  called,  and  self-denial  of  the 
most  difficult  kind,  if  not  sincerely  flowing  from  love,  are  of  no  avaQ 
towards  salvation.  The  ohSev  (htpeXovftai  indicates  the  state  of  mind 
from  which  Paul  conceives  these  acts  as  proceeding.  Ho  describes 
a  self-righteous  person,  who  desires  to  gain  renown  for  himself  by 
his  works  and  self-denyings  ;  but  a  blessing  only  accompanies  that 
which  springs  from  pure  unselfish  love,  (-iufii^eiv^  primarily,  to  give 
a  crumb,  here  to  divide  into  crumbs,  to  give  away.*^  [See  Isa.  Iviii. 
14  ;  Ecclesiasticus  xv.  3.] — Lachmann  has  substituted  for  KavB-^ni^ 
(lai  the  reading  Kavx^aufiat,  and  certainly,  according  to  the  sense,  it 
appears  to  deserve  the  preference.  But  even  on  account  of  the  dif- 
ficulty, and  the  form  of  the  verb,  since  Kav07ja(^iiai  is  conjunctive  of 
the  future  [see  Winer's  Gr.  §  13.  1,  p.  70],  G-riesbach,  Knapp,  and 
Etickert  prefer  this  reading,  and  with  reason.  The  permitting  one's 
self  to  be  burned  is  then  another  expression  for  "  submitting  to  the 
most  acute  pains,") 

Vers.  4-7.— Paul  now  describes  the  characteristics  of  love  in  a 
series  of  fifteen  expressions.  The  two  first  indicate  its  nature  in 
general ;  then  succeeds  a  series  of  negative  qualities,  whereby  the 
conduct  of  the  Corinthians  is  shewn  to  be  entirely  at  issue  with  real 
love  ;  and  then  certain  positive  characteristics  follow,  presentino-  be- 
fore them  a  picture  of  the  true  life.  The  subject  is  love  in  the  abstract, 
not  the  person  exercising  it,  because  it  never  presents  itself  in  a 
perfect  concrete  manifestation ;  even  the  best  can  be  supposed  only 
to  make  some  approach  to  its  absolute  nature,  (Ver  4.  The  forms 
ai,  TTspTTspeveodcu,  oocur  in  the  New  Testament  ouly  here. 


*  This  13  very  atrikiagly  rendered  by  Meyer  by  bestowmp:,  i.  e..  by  kir  i'y  'bestowing 
,0  distribute  ever jtli tag. 
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The  latter  word  is  in  general  raro.  It  is  doubtless  derived  from  the 
Latin  perperam  so.  agere,  and  certainly  originally  signified  "  to 
conduct  one's^elf  perversely,"  the  manner  of  which  is  to  lie  discovered 
from  the  context.  Here,  conjoined  with  ^vawvaBai,  it  is  ^^^  hraipea- 
Oaiy  as  Hesychius  explains  it.  Suidas  expresses  it  by  Trponsretv, 
to  act  precipitately,  rashly,  Cicero  [ad  Attic,  i.  11]  employs 
^.imepnepeveadeu  =^^  KoXaKevsoBtu. — In  ver.  5,  dax^ftovsZv  seems  to  re- 
fer to  unbecoming  freedom  in  dress,  which  the  Corinthians  were 
guilty  of.  See  on  xi,  3,  Bet^.—Aoyi^Eadai  To  kokov^  hj'i  asih,  is  our 
"to  cherish  resentment,"  jivriciKaKtiv^  to  think  incessantly  of  the 
evil  that  some  one  has  done. — In  vor.  7  the  oriyu  bears  close  affin- 
ity to  the  iiTTOfiEvei,  the  former  also  signifying  to  bear,  to  suffer, 
[See  1  Thess,  iii,  1,]  It  is  better  taken  in  its  original  signification 
of  "  to  cover,  to  conceal,"  the  sin,  that  is  to  sayj  of  the  brother. — ■ 
The  two  phrases  Trdvra  marsvsij  ikni^m,  imply  that  love  bears  in  it- 
self, from  its  nature,  both  hope  and  faith,  but  on  the  other  side  we 
cannot  necessarily  eay  the  same  of  hope  or  faith.  For  that  reason, 
ill  ver.  13,  we  find  iieli^wv  Se.  tovt^v  ii  dyd-mj.') 

Ver,  8. — -A  new  property,  in  which  love  displays  itself  as  a  kuB'' 
vnepPoXiiv  ddog  (xii.  31),  is  its  imperishable  nature.  It  continues  in 
all  time  and  eteroity,  while  even  the  best  gifts  cease.  The  sub- 
ject of  how  far  prophecy  and  knowledge  cease,  is  pursued  by  the 
apostle  irom  ver.  9 ;  the  gift  of  tongues  is  not  further  mentioned.. 
But  it  is  evident  that  it  would  be  difficult  to  point,  out  how  this 
could  cease,  if  it  signified  the  very  capacity  for  communicating  the 
Spirit,  the  original  spiritual  language.  The  choice  of  the  expression. 
yX&aaai  in  describing  the  Charisma,  evidently  shows  that  Paul  was 
thinking  of  human  languages  (xiii.  1),  i.  e.,  of  the  various  forms  of 
language  employed  among  men,  which  commenced  in  sin,  and  will 
cease  witli  the  game.  These  various  languages  must  therefore,  in 
some  manner  have  appeared  in  the  yXdiaaai^  XaXBlv.  ('EKmrrrw  = 
Ve;,  Joshua  xxi.  45,  xxiii.  14,  implies,  to  lose  its'  significance,  to  be- 
come powerless,  to  cease.— Concerning  Kara^-yelv^  see  Luke  xiii.  7  ;. 
Eom.  iii.  3,  31.) 

Vers.  9-12, — The  assertion  that  the  gifts  of  ^pofijrHa  and  yvHaic 
shall  cease,  requires  some  further  examination,  for  we  might  have 
supposed,  that  like  the  objects  to  which  they  refer,  they  were  im- 
perishable. Of  the  difi'erenee  between  these  two  gifts  themselves, 
,  the  apostle,  in  this  discussion,  takes  no  further  notice  ;  as  they  are 
both  gifts  of  knowledge,  Trpo^jjreta  only  possessing  it  rather  in 
the  form  of  inspiration,  yvHaig  in  that  of  reflection,  the  same  line 
of  argument  is  equally  applicable  to  both.  The  argument  itself 
is  this :  here  on  earth  knowledge  is  only  partial  (*«  /le^ou;-),  but 
when  a  state  of  perfectness  arrives,  in  which  knowledge  also  pos- 
sesses a  character  of  completeness,  the  former  ceases.  Two  com- 
VoL.  IV.— 23 
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parisons  illustrate  the  reasoning,  First  (ver.  11),  the  relation  of 
childliood  to  manhood  ;  in  the  latter,  the  partial  knowledge  of 
the  former  ceases,  then  (ver.  12)  we  have  the  imperfectly  reflected 
image,  and  the  direct  view,  face  to  face ;  the  former  correspond- 
ing to  the  yivdaiceiv  iic  jiepov^,  the  latter  to  the  kmyiviioKsiv 
KoOwg  Kai  iTreyvdoSijv.  Knowledge,  therefore,  according  to  the 
apostle,  ceases,  because  here  on  earth  it  always  continues  imperfect 
and  partial ;  wo  know  6td  TriiTTewc,  hy  faith,  not  Sia  eMouf,  hy  sight, 
=  ■n-pooi.nToi'  npbg  TcpdrjuTryv  (2  Oor.  V,  7).  Here  it  might  he  said 
that  love,  being  also  imperfect  on  earth,  we  may  just  as  well  assume 
that  it  will  cease,  aa  that  the  yvioai^  may.  But  the  difference  is 
this  ;  love  is  unquestionably  capable  of  being  enhanced,  but  the 
love  of  believers,  even  in  its  imperfectly  developed  form,  is  not  a 
divided  love,  provided  it  is  of  the  right  kind  ;  no  dydm]  Ik  fiepouf  ; 
in  heaven,  where  dwells  the  perfection  which  is  thence  to  descend 
upon  earth  (ver.  10),  it  is  not  specifically  different  from  that  here. 
£ut  the  character  of  knowledge  will  he  entirely  different ;  the  basis 
of  the  inward  life  even  for  the  highest  stage  of  development,  is 
faith  ;  but  vision  is  reserved  for  the  next  world.  The  life  of  earth 
is  never  strictly  transferred  to  the  life  of  heaven.  Many  things,  no 
doubt,  seem  at  variance  with  this  assertion,  and  render  this  passage 
one  of  the  most  difficult  in  the  New  Testament.  For  if  we  compare 
other  declarations,  it  appears  that  believers  are  in  them  promised  a 
yvuai^,  which  must  be  raoro  than  a  simple  knowing  in  part  (yiv6(r- 
Keiv  Ik  ftegovg).  In  John  svii.  8,  the  knowledge  of  G-od  and  Christ 
is  directly  called  everlasting  life,  which  could  not  possibly  be  said  of 
a  partial  knowledge.  In  1  John  iv.  7,  8,  we  read,  whoever  loves, 
knows  God,  and  whoso  loves  not,  knows  him  not.  Since,  then,  Paul 
represente  love  as  unchangeable,  we  must  conclude  the  knowledge 
of  God  conditioned  upon  it  is  not  ^k  jiepovg,  Further,  John  in  his 
first  Epistle,  ii.  20, 27,  ascribes  the  knowledge  of  all  things  to  all  who 
have  received  the  Spirit,  so  that  none  can  teach  them  ;  and  agree- 
ing with  this,  we  read  in  1  Cor.  ii.  10,  "  The  Spirit  searoheth  the 
deep  things  of  God,"  and  this  Spirit  God  has  given  to  believers, 
revealing  himself  to  them  by  him.  In  1  Cor.  viii.  3,  Paul  speaks 
even  of  a  ieing.knotm  of  God  as  the  true  source  of  genuine  love  of 
God,  knowledge  of  God,  which  knowledge  here  (ver.  12)  appears 
transferred  to  the  future.  How  is  knowing  in  part  (!«  p^po);?  ytvwc- 
Keiv)  in  our  passage  to  be  reconciled  with  these  express  declara^ 
tions  ?  The  attempt  to  effect  this  has  failed  ia  two  ways.  First, 
some  whoso  bias  of  mind  made  them  interested  in  placing  hu- 
man knowledge  at  the  lowest  possible  point,  maintained,  firom  this 
passage,  that  in  the  other  declarations  in  the  New  Testament 
concerning  the  yvurjtg,  it  is  to  be  regarded,  not  as  an  absolutely 
true  and  essential  knowledge,  but  only  as  an  approximate  knowl- 
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edge.  The  everlasting,  as  such,  they  held,  can  never  lie  known 
by  man ;  he  can,  at  the  utmost,  only  comprehend  some  of  its 
workings,  he  can  only  understand  the  doctrine  of  God  and  Christ, 
not  the  Divine  being  itself  Others,  on  the  contrary,  whose  inter- 
est it  was  to  advance  human  knowledge  to  tho  utmost,  lay  the 
stress  on  the  former  passages,  and  assert  that  the  Bible  teaches  the 
necessity  of  an  absolute  knowledge  of  G-od,  With  this,  then,  they 
seek  so  to  connect  the  passage  before  us,  that  they  say,  with  Billroth : 
f'  This  representation  is  based  upon  the  fact,  partly  that  the  knowl- 
edge of  the  individual,  as  aueh,  can  only  be  of  a  partial  and  limited 
nature,  and  that  he  has  perfect  knowledge  only  as  he  presses  into 
the  kingdom  of  God,  there  yielding  up  his  purely  subjective  opin- 
ion— partly  that  this  temporal  Ufe  is  not  final,  but  that  after  this 
the  knowledge  of  the  spirit  will  become  ever  richer,  more  profound." 
But  these  words  are  evidently  concessions  forced  from  Billroth  by 
the  power  of  the  text,  for,  according  to  this  view,  the  absolute 
knowledge,  even  of  the  individual  in  this  world,  would  be  very  im- 
properly styled  a  knowing  in  part ;  absolute  knowledge  is  always 
central  and  comprehensive.  The  truth  lies  in  the  mean  between 
these  two  extremes.  The  saered  Scriptures  recognize  in  man  the 
need  of  a  true  knowledge  of  G-od's  nature.  Begeneration  imparts 
to  man  through  Christ  and  the  Spirit,  this  very  knowledge,  and  by 
it  alone  he  attains  everlasting  Hfe.  In  the  death  of  the  natural 
man,  Christ  the  source  of  life  itself,  is  born  again,  and  with  him, 
Christ  in  us,  the  believer  gains  the  true  imyvuoi^  t.  9.,  which  can 
be  no  knowing  in  part,  for  he  knows  the  whole  Christ,  with  him  he 
knows  all  (1  John  ii.  20),  for  in  Christ  is  all  (Col.  ii.  3). 

This  knowledge,  however,  although  true  and  real  (a  yvSioiq  Alrj- 
Bivri),  is  nevertheless  one  which  rests  upon  the  general  ground  of 
faith,  for  this  life,  we  are  told,  is  not  the  time  for  beholding  (2  Cor. 
V.  7).  Tho  veil  is  removed  in  the  alHiv  n&XXwv,  and  there  the  be- 
liever first  beholds  that  which  he  has  perceived  here  in  faith.  The 
holy  Scriptures  know  nothing  of  tho  arrogant  assnmption  that  the 
ywvOTc  here  below  3oes  not  differ  from  the  elSoq  of  the  future.  But 
in  truth  Gkristian  knowledge  in  general  cannot  be  a  yiviiaiteiv  Ik 
fiipovg :  this  is  said  by  the  apostle  only  of  the  Charisma  of  the 
yvwoif,  which  is  so  far  distinguished  from  universal  Christian 
knowledge  that,  as  mentioned  in  the  remarks  on  xii.  7,  aeq.,  it  pos- 
sesses explicitly,  as  developed  in  details,  what  the  latter  possesses 
only  implicitly.  This  unc[uestionably  implies  an  advancement, 
and  for  that  reason  this  developed  form  of  knowledge  is  a  Cha- 
risma, but  this  advancement  necessarily  makes  apparent  the  limita- 
tions of  humanity.  What  is  special  can  only  he  known  &k  i^pov^. 
This  gift,  like  all  the  others,  thus  ceases,  when  the  diaipeaeig  nvev- 
tiarog    cease,   and    spiritual    power    can   be   imparted    in  perfect 
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unity  to  man.  As,  therefore,  the  hhnd,  when  his  eyes  are  opened, 
regards  the  light  and  the  world  surrounding  him,  so  man,  truly 
regeoerate  by  the  light  of  grace,  truly  koows  God,  beholds  all  in 
its  glory ;  hut  as  the  blind,  on  the  first  actual  view  of  the  world 
can  neither  detach  all  the  individual  objects  which  surrouod  him 
from  the  collective  panorama,  nor  knows  even  the  optical  laws  of 
the  light  which  enlighteus  him  ;  so  neither  can  the  believer  under- 
stand heavenly  things,  which  in  their  general  character  he  beholds 
in  their  truth  and  essence,  in  their  special  relations  ;  even  in  the  Cha- 
risma of  knowledge,  which  doubtless  introduces  him  into  it  (as  in 
the  coiTesponding  science  of  theology)  it  only  amounts  to  a  yivi^a- 
KEiv  iK  fiigovg,  (Ver,  9.  Whether  the  orav  iX6y  to  tsXeiov  refers  to 
eternity  or  the  kingdom  of  God  beginning  with  Christ's  coming,  is 
essentially  indifferent ;  for  the  same  holds  true  of  the  arisen  and 
glorified  in  the  latter  as  in  eternity ;  the  covering  of  this  mortal 
life  is  shaken  off. — In  ver.  11  i^^TKOf  and  dvi^  are  contrasted,  as 
in  xiv.  20  ;  Eph.  iv.  13.  The  climax  XaXeiv,  (p^ovetVj  Xoyi^eodat, 
corresponds  to  the  three  gifts,  of  tongues,  Trpoiprirda,  and  yvumg. 
— In  ver.  12  the  A'  iaovTfiov  is  to  be  explained  from  the  sensible 
impression ;  it  is  as  if  one  looked  through  a  mirror.  The  phrase 
iv  alvlyftan  indicates  only  the  nature  of  the  reflected  image  ;  it  is 
enigmatical,  i.  e-,  dark,  indefinite,  general.  We  must  here  keep  in 
mind  the  imperfect  metallic  mirrors  of  the  ancients.  From  the 
apostolic  representation  of  seeing  the  image  through  the  glass, 
doubtless  Eucker,  atter  Schottgen,  Eisner,  and  others,  has  explained 
the  St'  iadnrpov  to  signify  a  window  made  of  isinglass,  instead  of 
a  mirror.— lip dowTTov  npo^  Tipociiiinov  is  =  D'^ib  V^  ^''5?)  Gen.  xxxii. 
30  ;  Num.  xii.  8, — The  form  imyvuaofiat  nad^g  nai  l'ueryv6adrp'  means 
no  doubt  here,  I  shall  as  perfectly  know  as  God  knows  me.  But 
we  must  not  overlook  that  the  yivtiaicsiv  is  always  based  upon  the 
idea  of  penetration,  as  we  have  already  remarked  in  viii.  3.  It  cor- 
responds with  John's  phrase,  "  He  in  us,  and  we  in  him."  [John 
xvii.  21.]  Here  God  reigns  in  us,  but  in  the  perfected  world  we 
shall  also  be  entirely  in  him,  and  then  first  behold  him  as  he  is  [1 
John  iii.  2],  whilst  we  here  see  him  only  as  he  is  in  us.) 

Ver,  13. — Finally,  with  the  perishable  Charismata,  calculated 
only  for  the  earthly  condition  of  the  church,  are  contrasted  the 
abiding  pillars  of  all  Christian  life,  and  among  these  love  is  again 
declared  the  greatest,  because  (see  ver.  7)  it  contains  faith  and  hope, 
while  these  do  not  conversely  include  love  ;  the  dyd-m]  is  there- 
fore placed  last,  so  that  the  expressions  are  arranged  as  a  climax. 
Where  the  purpose  of  exalting  love  does  not  predominate,  Paul 
places  hope  last,  (See  Col.  i.  4,  5  ;  1  Thess.  i.  3.)  It  will  of  course 
be  perceived  that  niarig  is  no  longer  here  employed  in  the  special 
sense  as  a  Charisma,  but  in  a  sense  entirely  general.     It  has  already 
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been  strikingly  remarked  by  Billroth  how  the  three  objects  faith, 
hope,  aad  love,  form  the  antitheEia  with  the  Charisraata,  so  that 
fiivEi  stands  opposed  to  iicntnTet  (ver.  S).  Hence,  also,  wvi  is  not, 
with  Kiickert,  to  be  referred  to"  time  ( —  ^ti  as  opposed  to  rore,  ver. 
12),  for  Paul  has  even  shewn  that  love  extends  beyond  time  (ver. 
8),  but  must  rather  be  accepted  as  a  consecutive  particle,  so  that 
ver.  13  GoncludeSjhy  way  of  inference,  the  whole  discussion.  The 
only  objection  to  this  supposition  is,  that  faith  and  hope  also  seem 
to  cease,  since  the  former  is  transformed  to  vision,  and  the  latter 
to  realiaation.  But  Billroth  correctly  remarks  that  vision  and  ful- 
filment do  not  so  much  do  away  faith  and  hope  as  perfect  them, 
inasmuch  as  then-  substance  and  scope  perfectly  verify  themselves 
in  the  spiritual  world.  Still,  they  are  both  so  far  subordinated  to  love 
'  as  that  the  passive  principle  predominates  in  them,  while  in  love 
God  himself,  the  absolute  power  of  love,  reveals  himself  with  posi- 
tive power.  For  this  reason  the  apostle  has  already  said,  in  ver.  7, 
4  dydTz-ri  rrdvTa  marevsi,  Trdvra  EXni^u,  in  Order  to  signify  that  love  is 
the  root,  contents,  and  fruit  of  the  whole. 

Chap.  siv.  1. — After  this  reference  to  the  relative  order  of  the 
<rift8  in  general,  the  apostle  could  resume  bis  discourse  from  the 
conclusion  of  chap.  12,  commending  love  before  al!  things,  but  re- 
presenting the  gift  as  worthy  objects  of  attainment,"^  especially 
prophecy,  while  the  Corinthians  had  shewn  themselves  more  ready 
to  appreciate  the  gift  of  tongues.  We  must  however  first  examine 
more  closely  the  nature  of  this  Charisma,  which  only  received  brief 
mention  in  xii,  7,  seq.  In  ancient  language,!  he  who  was  inspired 
by  a  deity  to  utter  Divine  oracles  was  called  lidvng  (from  lioiveadai, 
to  be  placed  in  a  state  of  inspiration),  while  he  who  explained  or 
simplified  the  often  unintelligible  speech  of  the  Mantis  was  styled 
7Tpo(p-t]Tri^  or  vTTo^^^g.  In'  hke  relation  appear  in  this  passage  the 
man  who  speaks  with  tongues  (yX6a<7aig  laX&v),  in  whom  inspira- 
tion is  manifested,  and  the  interpreter  (Aep/iJjveiJwi')  who  conveyed 

*  The  expression  mJEii/ianifii  not  only  indicatea  tha  tocgues,  but  all  the  spiritual 
Chariamata.  But  aa  the  gift  of  tongues  had  given  rise  to  more  evil  in  Corintfi  than  all 
the  otlier  ^Rs,  and  had  drown  down  the  wholo  of  this  remonstrance,  Paul  proceeds  at 
once,  to  thia  special  gift,  and  had  it  prinoipallj  in  miud,  although  employing  the  more 
general  expression.  This  eiplaina  the  fiaMov,  which  must  otherwise  be  taken  as  super- 
lative.— Between  dtu/ietv  and  fi(AoSv  we  must  with  Riiokert  observe  thia  distinction,  that 
the  former  signifles  rather  conjoineii  personal  activity  of  the  wiU,  the  latter  pure  entreaty 
by  prayer. 

f  See  Bardih  de  notione  vocis  n-po^ijnif  ex  Platone,  Gott.  1186.  The  principal  pas- 
B^e  in  Plato  U  to  be  found  in  the  Timaius  p.  1014,  ed.  Pioin.  Plato  ascribed  to  the  pro- 
phets capacity  for  judging  over  the  uttorances  of  tbe  niwrt;,  for  which  reason  the  Charisma 
of  dianpiait  jrvev/iaTUP  is  in  a  oertdn  degree  allied  to  it.  (See  on  xii.  10.)  He  aaya 
aerelbre  (see  work  above  quoted)  &een  Si  mil  to  tuv  irpo^rwi.  yimc  M  nk  Mioi^/mv- 
reimr  tpti^f  ^TitiaettTrciviu  vo/iog,  Whence  also  the  citslom  ofappoMiJig  the  cUssa  ofpropMa 
03  judges  o/  the  inspired  sooOtsayings. 
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ia  generally  intelligible  language  the  inspired  bnt  ohscnre  exprea- 
eions  of  the  former.  The  prophets  appear  even  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, yet  so  that  the  liavrtg  and  ■npo^Ti]^  were  frettuentlj  united  in 
the  same  person.  Although  their  consciouaness  was  not  so  heightened 
that  they  themselves  comprehended  the  full  meaning  of  their  oracular 
utterances  (1  Pet,  i.  10,  11),  Ihey  were  nevertheless  far  from  any 
Montanist  unoonaciousness.  According  however  to  the  whole  char- 
acter and  scope  of  the  Old  Testament,  the  prophetic  capacity  was 
especially  directed  to  the  revelation  of  the  future.  Everything  in 
the  institutions  of  the  Old  Testament,  aa  well  as  the  inward  long- 
ing for  the  better,  pointed  to  what  was  to  come.  In  the  New  Tes-' 
tament,  on  the  contrary,  this  feature  of  prophecy  was  of  necessity 
less  prominent,  as  it  enjoyed  the  actual  fulfillment  of  the  promises. 
True,  the  gift  of  beholding  the  future  appears  also  in  the  New 
Testament  (Acts  si.  27,  28),  and  eminently  in  the  Apocalypse  of 
John  ;  hut  this  aspect  of  the  gift  ceaeea  to  be  the  prominent  one, 
and  hae  yielded  to  another.  In  the  New  Testament,  prophecy  ap- 
pears as  that  spiritual  gift,  which  more  particularly  calls  forth  faith 
in  unbelievers,  the  gift  of  awakening.  Its  characteristic  sign,  there- 
fore, like  that  of  the  gift  of  tongues,  was  likewise  inspiration,  but, 
together  with  the  knowledge  of  God  which  this  conferred,  existed 
also  a  perfect  clearness  of  knowledge  of  the  world  and  of  self,"  which 
enabled  them  to  speak  with  the  necessary  reference  to  circum- 
stances and  persons  present ;  this  the  yXuuuaig  XaX&v^  in  whom  self- 
knowledge  was  destroyed  or  at  least  much  obscured,  did  not  pos- 
sess. On  the  other  side  again,  npo^riTeia  was  distinguished  from 
yvwfftf  (see  on  xii.  7,  seq.),  ia  that  the  latter  was  not  so  well  cal- 
culated to  call  forth  faith  as  to  assist  its  progress  when  awakened. 
Paul  therefore  appears,  according  to  iii.  6,  as  the  possessor  of  the 
tfpofrjTtia  and  Apollos  of  the  yfwffif.  The  apostle  correctly  assigns 
a  lower  position  to  speaking  with  tongues  than  to  prophecy  (and  if  he 
seems  to  rank  it  before  the  yvbiai^,  it  is  to  be  accounted  for  by  the  then 
existing  circumstances,  which  made  those  gifts  which  conduced  to 
the  extension  of  the  church  more  important  than  those  which  aided 
the  progress  of  the  akeady  believing),  for  the  speaking  with  tongues 
might  indeed  operate  very  beneficially,  but  as  soon  as  it  came  to  be 
over-estimated  and  exercised  too  frequently,  it  would  become  preju- 
dicial to  the  cLuiet  and  order  of  a  church.  It  was  precisely  so  in 
Corinth  !  Many  had  spoken  at  the  same  time,  and  thereby  caused 
confusion  without  profit.  They  had  despised  other  gifts  less  daz- 
zling in  comparison  with  their  gift  of  tongues,  and  this  with  other 
abuses  is  now  condenmed  by  Paul.  We  should  certainly  not  err 
•  Cbrjsoatom  porreoOy  afflrms  this  on  1  Cor.  xii.  2  r  toSto  rii  /taiireu;  Hifm  ri  k^sa- 
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in  considering  the  proceedings  in  the  Corinthian  church^  eimilar 
ia  a  degree  to   the  proceedings  in  a  Methodist  community,  and 
earlier  to  the  appearances  among  the  Montaniate.*    Had  this  course 
heen  continued,  the  church  would  inevitahly  have  lost  itself  in  en- 
thusiasm ;    the  wisdom  of  the  apostle  was  therefore  directed  to 
check  a  narrow  and  one-^ided  tendency  of  feeling,  in  order  to  re- 
store the  equilihrium  of  the  powers.     By  interpreting  the  represen- 
tation which  follows  from  this  fundamental  view,  aU  becomes  obvious 
and  clear.     Unquestionably  we  must  admit,  as  already  observed  on 
Acts  ii.,  that  this  passage  affords  no  ground  for  connecting  speaking 
in  a  foreign  language  with  the  yAwooai?  UKav.    It  is  only  the  nar- 
rative of  the  miracle  at  Pentecost  that  compels  us  to  thia_;  but 
this  is  so  decided  that,  unless  we  suppose  two  Idnds  of  gifts  of 
tongues  (a  supposition  negatived  by  the  entire  evidence),  or  regard, 
as  does  Baur,  the  whole  relation  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  as  a 
mythical  transformation  of  a  customary  form  of  speech  (see  Baur'a 
work  already  quoted,  p.  656,  seq.),  we  shaR  be  compelled  to  admit 
the  idea  of  foreign  tongues,  at  least  at  times,  into  our  idea  of  the 
Charisma.     This  was  my  opinion  in  the  investigation  of  the  Acts  of 
the  Apostles,  and  I  see  no  present  reason  to  change  it.    I  have  par- 
ticularly compared  with  my  own  opinions  the  ingenious  view  that  m 
the  yh^-aam  ^o^'"  the  use  of  the  origmal  language  was  restored  ; 
but  as  the  particulars  wiU  shew,  the  apostle's  account  does  not 
justify  this  assumption.     We  may,  according  to  my  own  conviction, 
merely  assume  this,  that  it  pleased  God  tv,  .;uuvcy  in  the  gift  of 
tongues  an  intimcdion  of  the  unity  of  a  common  medium  of  speech 
to  be  restored  by  the  harmonizing  power  of  the  Spint.     The  new 
hypothesis  of  "Wieseler  concerning  the  nature  of  the  spiritual  gifts  is 
certainly  laid  down  with  much  ability  (Stud.  1838,  part  iii.),  but  it 
appears  to  me  to  labour  under  insuperable  difficulties.  This  learned 
man  considers  that  he  who  spoke  with  tongues  turned  in  upon  him- 
«  The  Montanist  lertullian  pe  Anima,  o.  9)  speakB  of  a  woiaaii  whosa  condition 
Vetravs  at  the  least  a  great  affinity  with  the  rK^-r^aif  U^^.    I  quote  the  paaaage  be-^ 
cause  I  consider  it  very  instruetife;  to  the  understanding  of  the  foUowing  relation  wa 
niiM  however  bear  in  mind  iliat  among  the  strict  sects  of  the  Montaniats  women  might 
not  speak  in  their  assemblies,  the  woman  therefore  impai-tod  her  vision  to  the  presbyter- 
Tertnilian  alone.     His  woids  are  as  follows :  est  hodk  mrar  apud  nos,  ri^dationum  chans-- 
maia  sorUta,  qws  fo  ecclesia  inter  <hmnici  Bolennmper  ec$U^  m  sjJin'to  y(tt*r  conv^saim- 
cam  angelis  idiqvmdo  etiara  cum  domino,  el  videt  et  audit  sacramnfa  (i.  «.,  u(JA?)Ta  jii?,iara  ■ 
a  Gor  sij.  4)  ei  gwrmdcm  eorda  digiuKcit  et  mediainas  desideraalibus  sulmimslral.  Jam 
v^o  m>a  scrfpiur^  kgmd^r,  ml  pe<dmi  cmwOm;  aui  adloc^mis  (napa>^^^yelc)  prof^nm-- 
lur  o«J  peUmes  ddtgai^.  iia  ittde  mofems  visianilm  mbminUlrtmtur.    Farle  nMW 
guid  d,  mim  *-s«««ram,^  ««  ^  scror  to  g>in!»  esseS.  Fc^sl  tra^acta_  soler^nia.  dvm^^ 
L&a  ™o  «s«  «.H  noU,  retiMiare  g,^  videril-nam  et  diiisentissme  dtgirunlw.  «i  eUam 
pT^^-int^>^ler<L,  mqmf,  osfe^o  «*  mihi  anima  corporalUer,  et  .piril^  videbabtr,  s^d^ 
non  inanis  el  v<KU^  q^M^loMs,  imo  q^  etem  Un^  r^,vmiaerd ;  len^a  elhcida  et  aer^ 
t^^oHs  etformaper  omnia  hwuana.    The  condition  here  desonbed  undeniably  bears  olose^ 
affinity  to  Bomnambnlisni. 
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Belf,  and  only  moved  the  lips,  spealdng  so  softly  that  none  were  ahle  to 
nnderstaiid  him.  The  sighing  of  the  Spirit  (Rom.  viii.  26)  is  with 
him  the  yXuaaat^  XaX&lv  \  Hence  every  one  must  have  been  his  own 
interpreter,  for  another  perceiving  nothing  could  interpret  nothing. 
In  Acts  ii.  Wieseler  considers  that  the  speaking  with  tongnee  took 
place  before  the  entrance  of  the  crowd,  upon  which  succeeded  the 
interpretation  ;  this  was  delivered  in  various  languages,  acquired  by 
the  speakers  in  a  natural  manner.  But  how  impossible  it  is  that 
such  a  dumb  Charisma  waa  called  a  "speaking"'  {Xaleiv)  or  that 
Paul  could  compare  it  with  trumpets  and  sounding  instruments 
(xiii.  1)  when  it  displayed  itself  in  gentle  whispers,  needs  no  argu- 
ment. ^  Sehulz's  idea  of  its  exhibiting  itself  in  loud  cries  of  joy 
(see  this  learned  man's  work  already  quoted  on  the  gifts  of  grace) 
correBponds  fer  better  in  this  respect  with  the  description  given  of 
this  Charisma  ;  the  character  of  lively  excitement  certainly  belongs 
to  it. 

Vers.  2-4.— The  apostle  begins  his  proof  of  the  assertion  that 
the  gift  of  prophecy  stands  higher  than  that  of  tongues,  by  shew- 
ing how  the  ibrmer  ediBes  the  church,  since  the  prophet  can  speak 
according  to  the  necessities  of  the  community  or  individual ;  while 
the  latter  is  only  an  enjoyment,  or  at  the  most  a  means  of  advance- 
ment to  those  speaking  with  the  tongues  themselves  (ver.  4,  kavrm 
olKodofiei),  not  to  others.  According  to  this  representation,  we  cannot 
consider  the  yXua(7cui  laXuv  otherwise  than  as  self-absorbed,  en- 
tirely possessed  by  the  Divine  power  that  is  operative  witliin  him,  so 
that  as  it  were  he  converses  aloud  with  God  (r&i  Beu  Xakei,  ver.  2.) 
This  discourse  must,  however,  have  been  unintelligible  to  others 
(odSslg  dKo6u,  ver.  2);  and  that  not  because  the  speaker  introduces 
into  it  provincial  glosses  (as  Eleek  thinks),  but  as  Paul  adds,  because 
he  "  in  the  Spirit"  (jwevnaTi,  i.  e.,  ecstacy  proceeding  from  the  im- 
pulse of  the  Holy  Spirit,  not  as  Wieseler  considers,  simply  inward 
inspiration  without  outward  expression),  "  speaketh  mysteries."  As 
thus  Paul  says  of  himself  (2  Cor.  xii.  4)  that  he  was  transported 
into  paradise  and  heard  there  unspeakable  words  {A^^^ira  ^-fjiiaTa),  so 
he  also  speaking  with  tongues  received  impressions  from  the  upper 
world  which  he  uttered,  as  he  received  them,  without  reference  to  es- 
tablished media,  and  which  were  therefore  unintelligible.  The  oiSel^ 
dKovei  evidently  contains  no  allusion  to  employment  of  foreign  lan- 
guages, for  this  must  have  implied  an  acquaintance  with  them  on 
the  part  of  those  so  using  them  ;  and  to  imagine  that  they  were 
uttered  when  no  one  was  present  who  used  them,  is  highly  improb- 
able. According  to  Wieseler  (work  ah^ady  quoted,  p.  719,  seq.) 
the  oMei^  daovu  beara  reference  not  to  the  understanding  but  to  the 
hearing  ;  those  who  spoke  with  the  tongues,  though  not  altogether 
without  uttering  sound,  spoke  nevertheless  so  softly,  that  none  could 
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hear  tliem ;  for  this  reason  he  who  exercised  the  Charisma  couM 
only  himself  interpi-et  it.  But  if  none  could  hear  him  who  spoke 
with  tongues,  the  Chariema  was  as  good  as  unnttered,  and  we  need 
only  adduce  against  such  a  theory,  the  arguments  which  have  been 
advanced  by  the  author  himself  (p.  719).  Bwt  if  the  sounds  could 
be  heard,  then  f^vuv  is  to  be  received  in  the  signification  of  "  un- 
derstand," But  against  our  acceptation  of  the  passage,  the  only  one 
in  harmony  with  the  words,  might  be  urged  the  one  objection,  that 
the  appearance  of  the  Charisma  at  Pentecost  was  assuredly  entirely 
different,  even  apart  from  that  use  of  foreign  tongues  which  marked 
them.  The  apostles  thus  endowed  by  no  means  appear  on  the  occasion 
as  absorbed  in  themselves  and  eonveraing  only  with  God ;  they  speak 
to  those  who  hasten  to  them ;  these  perfectly  understand  them,  and  ate 
greatly  astonished  that  they  hear  them  utter  praises  to  God  in  their 
several  languages.  Still  decided  as  may  appear  the  contradiction,  it 
is  yet  easily  solved ;  for  Paul  mentions  the  case  of  a  person  possess- 
ing only  the  yXmaaai^  XaXelv  as  such,  but  the  apostles  united  with 
this  the  gift  of  interpretation,  and  even  of  prophecy.  Thus  they 
could  rule  over  the  spirit  (xiv,  32),  and  retain  the  guidance  of  con- 
sciousness {ym^')]  they  spoke  with  tongues,  and  interpreted  and  pro- 
phesied at  the  same  time.  Wieseler  likewise  correctly  comprehends 
the  relation,  except  that  he  too  strictly  separates  the  speaking  with 
tonguea  and  the  interpretation,  so  that  according  to  him  the  crowds 
that  flocked  to  the  apostles  at  Pentecost  heard  properly  only  the  in- 
terpretation, not  the  tongues  themselves.  But  as  the  apostles  were 
also  prophets,  the  two  must  be  considered  as  co-operating  with  and 
pervading  each  other.  (Ver.  2.- — -The  singular  form  yAwcrcr??  XaXdv 
occurs  again  in  vers.  4, 13, 14, 27 ;  iv  yh^otm  is  found  in  ver.  19,  and 
in  ver.  26,  ykHaaav  Sx^tv.  [The  Sia,  r^f  yhiaarig  of  ver.  9  is  not  to  bo 
here  reckoned  ;  for  there  yAwtraa  signifies  the  tongue  as  a  member  of 
the  body.]  Those  singular  forms,  as  also  Schulz  and  Wieseler  rightly 
suppose,  are  not  to  be  distinguished  from  the  plurals ;  they  stand 
indifferently  for  one  another.  Baur  indeed  {see  p.  627,  seq.)  attaches 
importance  to  the  two  forms  of  expression,  and  asserts  that  the  sin- 
gular implies  "  to  stammer  indistinctly  with  the  tongue,"  the  plural 
"to  speak  with  glosses."  But  whoever  considers  with  but  sHgbt 
attention  the  remarks  upon  this  chapter  which  follow,  will  find  that 
this  distinction  exists  only  in  imagination.  The  two  focms  of  ex- 
pression had  possibly  their  origin  in  the  fact  that  occasionally  the 
use  of  one  foreign  language  occurred,  and  sometimes  of  several.  The 
latter  highest  form  was  then  styled  yevri  yAoiffsaii',  Mnds  of  tongues, 
— In  ver.  3  the  olico6ofi^  is  the  general  term  and  irapaKXijci^  and 
napafiveia  the  suhoi-dinate  divisions,  as  Billroth,  agreeing  with  Hei- 
denreich,  remarks.  In  -napdicXijmg  we  distinguish  the  animating 
form  of  edification,  in  ■napafivOia  the  comforting.     The  latter  expres- 
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Bion  does  not  again  occur  in  the  New  Testaraent.— The  iavTov  olico- 
dofieZ  of  ver.  4  does  not  imply  that  lie  edifies  himself  thiough  the 
idea  of  his  converse  with  God,  but  that  this  elevation  to  a  more 
lofty  aud  Divine  element  frees  him  more  and  more  from  dependence 
on  the  earth  and  its  possessions,  and  thus  advances  his  spiritual  life. 
We  must  conceive  it  £^  a  tendency  of  the  yXiiaoai^^Xuv  to  advance 
towards  the  higher  Charisma  of  prophecy.) 

Vers.  5,  6. — In  order,  however,  to  give  no  occasion  to  those  among 
the  Corinthians  who  attached  especial  value  to  the  gift  of  tongues, 
for  the  apprehension  that  he  entirely  condemned  this  Charisma, 
Paul  states  that  he  rejoiced  indeed  over  the  operation  of  the  Spirit 
in  this  form  among  them,  hut  that  it  would  he  better  if  they  could 
prophesy,  unless  those  speaking  with  tongues  could  at  the  same 
time  interpret,  and  the  church  thereby  receive  edification ;  for  by 
speaking  with  tongues  alone  it  could  profit  nothing.  This  argument 
is  connected  vrith  the  idea  that  under  existing  circumstances  the 
first  object  to  claim  attention  was  the  extension  of  the  church,  bear- 
ing the  doctrine  of  the  cross  to  all  lands,  and  collecting  within  its 
limits  all  who  were  eaUed.  This  was  admitted  also  by  those  who 
displayed  the  gift  of  tongues,  and  they  were  obliged  to  grant  that 
to  this  capital  object  all  personal  enjoyment  must  yield.  (BiOroth 
correctly  observes  that  in  ver.  5  rig  need  not  be  supplied  to  Aep^j;- 
vsv^,  since  Paul  supposes  the  union  of  both  these  gifts  in  the  same 
individual  He  who  could  at  the  same  time  interpret  was  thus  able 
to  maintain  consciousness  in  bis  ecstacy,  and  thus  came  at  least  very 
near  the  npoipip-Evdtv.  Nevertheless  a  difference  remained  even  then  ; 
for  the  yAiiiTffiwf  AoAwi',  who  had  also  the  gift  of  interpretation,  was 
excited  by  strong  opposing  impulses.  The  first  rapt  utterance  was 
followed  by  a  dry,  rational  explanation,  which  might  indeed  inform, 
but  could  not  arouse.  But  the  addresses  of  the  ■npo^rjTevtiiv  are  to 
be  considered  as  powerful  outpourings  of  the  higher  life,  which 
burst  like  lightning  upon  the  hearers,  and  swept  them  away  in  the 
stream  of  inspiration.  But  when  Wieseler  (see  as  above,  p.  721), 
proceeds  so  far  as  to  say  "  that  there  never  had  been  an  interpreter 
who  had  not  himself  previously  spoken  in  the  tongues  which  he 
interpreted,"  that  consequently  the  gift  of  interpreting  was  never 
separated  from  the  yXhiaaaig  AaAefv,  although  it  did  not  always  pre- 
sent itself  in  connexion  ;  he  is  refutedbyvers.  26-28,  in  which  the  gift 
of  interpreting  appears  perfectly  independent.  It  stood  in  the  same 
relation  to  the  gift  of  tongues  as  the  gift  of  discerning  to  that  of 
prophecy.  Unquestionably  indeed  the  two  gifts  were  often  united, 
and  it  was  the  desire  of  the  apostles  that,  where  possible,  this 
should  always  be  the  case,  and  the  same  likewise  with  the  gift  of 
prophecy  ;  but  in  reality  they  often  displayed  themselves  sepa- 
rately, and  from  this  circumstance  arose  the  abuse  ;  had  they  been 
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always  connected,  no  improper  use  of  the  gift  of  tongues  could 
have  occiirred.  Nay,  vcr.  6  even  intimates,  as  Bleek  and  Eiictert 
correctly  acknowledge,  that  speaking  with  tongues  was  generally 
exercised  iu  Corinth  without  interpretation. — Ei  is,  contrary  to 
the  rule,  here .  connected  with  the  conjunctive  [see  Winer's  Gr. 
§  41,  2,  c]  It  is,  however,  to  be  explained  by  the  pleonastic 
fusion  of  the  two  terms  iarbg  d  and  [t^. — 'In  ver,  6  vwl  is  agaia 
a  consecutive  particle.  No  stress  is  to  be  laid  on  the  first  per- 
son [t'A9w]  ;  it  does  not  mean,  "  even  if  I  came,"  for  then  iyd 
would  have  been  uaed. — The  four  subjects  named  may  be  re- 
solved, as  Neander  and  Billroth  have  remarked,  into  two  parallel 
members.  The  dnoicdlvipi^  is  the  operating  cause  of  the  wpoyw/reia, 
the  yvwdtf  of  the  SiSax^.  Of  course  we  have  not  here  forms  of  the 
yk6afj(ug  AoXeXv,  but  to  this  Charisma  more  useful  gifts  are  opposed. 
The  iav  fiTj  does  not  refer  to  the  whole  phrase  iav  eA5w  k.  t.  A.,  but 
merely  to  the  ri  vjiag  ivpeXtjai,}.  ''Eav  oi  d  psj  stand  similarly,  Matth, 
sii.  4,  xxir.  36  ;  Gal.  i.  7,  ii,  16.) 

Vers.  7-9. — The  neceaaity  of  a  clear  intelligible  delivery  is  proved 
.  by  Paul  by  a  comparison  taken  irom  musical  instruments  ;  it  is  re- 
quisite if  the  music  performed  is  to  be  understood,  that  the  neces- 
sary intervals  {SmaroXrO  between  the  tones  should  be  observed ;  thia 
alone  produces  melody.  Eichhorn  erroneously  employs  this  passage, 
as  already  observed  on  Acts  ii.,  to  prove  that  those  who  spoke  with 
tongues  only  stammered  without  uttering  articulate  words.  It  evi- 
dently justifies  no  such  inference.  The  single  tones  of  an  instru- 
ment may,  individually  regarded,  be  pure  ;  but  if  the  scale  be  not 
observed  these  single  tones  form  no  melody,  they  are  an  adriXog  (pmiri, 
uncertain  sound  (ver.  8);  so,  Paul  means  to  say,  the  sayings  of  the 
yXuaaaig  XaXovvrsq  are  unintelligible,  because  they  want  connexion. 
Just  as  erroneously  Wieseler  (as  above,  p.  727)  understands  the  ex- 
pressions adtiXog,  }i,fj  svoi]iiogj  of  tones  softly  uttered,  while  manifestly 
a  very  loud  sound  may  be  as  unintelligible  as  a  soft  one.  In  ver.  7, 
it  was  natural  to  conjecture  6/iwc  or  fi/io/uf  for  fi/iuf,  but  certainly 
the  more  difficult  reading  is  the  correct  one.  It  is,  I  thint,  best 
explained  by  Billroth,  thus,  that  its  use  sanctions  the  apparently 
inapplicable  comparison  of  instruments  not  having  life,  as  if  the 
wonls  were  ra  aipvxa,  KaiTrep  difivxa,  S/iUf  «.  t.  X.  "0/iWf  is  80  em- 
ployed in  Gal.  iii.  15.— Comp.  at  ix.  26,  for  dg  diga  XaXelv.) 

Vers.  10-12. — Paul  draws  a  second  example  from  speech ; 
every  discourse  must  have  necessarily  a  regular  succession  of  tones 
(oiiJev  a'JMvm'),  otherwise  it  possesses  no  significance  (6vvaiuv),  and 
he  who  speaks  is  as  one  using  a  foreign  language  {Qdp&apog).  He 
therefore  recommends  the  Corinthians,  zealous  for  spiritual  gifts, 
to  strive  after  such  as  conld  be  understood  by  the  church.  Fi- 
nally, it  is  highly  probable  that  the  expression  yivfi  ^uvdv  (ver. 
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10)  refers  back  to  the  deBcription  of  tto  Charienia  in  sil.  28  yevi] 
yXuaauv.  Neandei;  makee  it  relate  to  the  forms,  XaMv,  T^porrevxeoSai^ 
ipd'AXeiv  (see  remarks  on  Acts  ii.  4-11),  and  undoubtedly  these  are 
to  be  understood  as  included.  But  the  name  ylvT)  yXuaaStv  refers 
probably  to  the  form  in  which  the  Charisma  appeared,  the  real  speak- 
ing in  foreign  tongues,  as  at  the  Pentecost,  and  according  as  more  or 
fewer  foreign  languages  might  be  brought  into  use.  (See  the  re- 
marks on  xiii.  1.)  (In  ver.  10  el  rvxoi  is  striking  ;  for  although  as 
shewn  in  xv.  37,  the  form  might  stand  for  "  as  it  were,  for  example," 
it  would  not  apply  here.  It  would  have  been  better  placed  in  this 
signification  at  ver.  7  when  speaking  of  instruments  of  music.  I 
therefore  agree  with  Billroth,  who  receives  this  expression,  like  the 
Attic  signification  of  Edtjf,  as  an  ironically  modest  form  of  a  decided 
assertion  in  this  sense  :  "  numerous  as  languages  are,  they  have 
nevertheless,  I  suppose,  their  signification." — Bleek  understands 
oUiv,  "every  rational  creature,"  but  it  is  better  referred  to  ytVof  (pMv&v. 
Thea^&wof  is  to  be  then  taken.pregnantlj,  without  clear  definite  ut- 
terance.— In  ver.  12  miEvjiaTaj  for  which  some  Codd.  incorrectly  read 
■nvevfiwnicd,  is  equivalent  to  "  spiritual  gifts,"  the  cause  being  put  for 
the  effect.  The  plural  miEvjutra.  is  to  be  considered  substituted  for 
SmipEoeig  m-eviMTog,  and  Billroth,  as  also  more  recently  Wieseler,  er- 
roneously supposes  it  to  refer  alone  to  the  gift  of  tongues,  which  we 
have  ah-eady  condemned.— I  cannot  agree  with  Bleek  and  Billroth  in 
their  acceptation  of  tva  nepiaoevr/Te  ;  they  do  not  supply  avruv  or  ^v 
avToi^j  but  understand  it,  "  that  ye  may  be  abundant,  *.  e.,  amply  con- 
tribute to  edification."  But  ver.  13  clearly  shews  that  the  apostle's 
meaning  was,  that  they  should  pray  that  to  the  one  may  be  added  still 
other  gifts,  particularly  those  of  interpretation  and  prophecy.  This 
seeking  to  advance  is  indicated  in  the  CrjrsiTe,  tva  m^iaaevrire  [the 
reading  irpocjijjrevjjTe  facilitates  the  explanation,  but  is  a  correction 
rightly  ae  to  the  sense  derived  from  the  context]  and  is  grounded 
upon  their  general  endeavour  to  possess  the  Charismata.) 

Vers.  13,  14. — Upon  this  foundation  then  the  apostle  proceeds  to 
exhort  those  speaking  with  tongues  to  pray  for  the  gitt  of  interpre- 
tation, in  order  that  their  intelligence  (voCf)  may  be  no  longer  un- 
fruitful (a«a<OTOf)  and  without  effect.  At  the  basis  of  this  argu- 
ment lies  the  principle,  though  not  expressly  stated,  that  it  is 
always  a  subordinate  condition,  if  the  tov?,  the  power  of  conscious- 
ness, loses  its  sway  in  man,  that  hence  regeneration  always  tends  to 
cultivate  this  power.  It  may  be  objected  to  our  explanation  of  rrpoc- 
evx^oOm  Iva  diepfiTivevyj  that  npoaevx^odat  appeara  in  another  meaning 
in  vers,  14,  15.  This  has  occasioned  Billroth  after  Winer  to  explain 
thus  :  let  those  speaking  with  tongues  pray,  i.  e.,  exercise  this  gift, 
■with  the  design  immediately  to  interpret.  But  Bleek  correctly  ob- 
jects to  this  that  tva  Sispii-^eve^  cannot  be  otherwise  understood  than 
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as  containing  the  object  of  the  prayer,  It  would  lead  us  entirely 
astray  to  understand  with  Usteri  nvevfid  fiov  in  ver.  14  of  the  human 
spirit ;  for  the  roCf  is  the  human  spirit,  though  conceived  as  a 
faculty.  (See  my  Opusc.  Acad.,  p.  156,  seq.)  Bleek  has  already 
correctly  explained  -nvEvijA  fiou  =  to  Trvsviia  Qsov  h  if^ol.  In  the  ec- 
static state  of  those  speaking  with  tongues,  it  is  not  the  individual 
himself  that  spoke,  but  the  higher  power  through  him.  In  con- 
clusion, if  Billroth  again  discovers  here  an  identity  of  the  Divine 
and  human  spirit,  we  must  again  dissent  from  his  view.  The  human 
spirit  is  unquestionably  alUed  to  the  Divine,  and  the  eye  with  which 
man  receives  the  beam  of  the  Divine  Spirit  that  falls  upon  him  ; 
but  it  is  not  identical.     (See  on  Kom.  viii.  16.) 

Ver.  15. — To  state  then  his  meaning  in  biief,  Paul  declares  that 
the  gift  of  tongues  may  be  employed  along  with  the  exercise  of  con- 
sciousness. He  would  not  therefore  have  the  gift  of  tongues  dis- 
placed ;  it  is  only  to  be  rendered  more  fruitful  for  the  church  and 
improving  for  individual  living,  by  an  endeavour  to  obtain  the  con- 
scious gift  of  interpretation,  or,  better  still,  of  prophecy.  The  dative 
TveiifMiTi  and  vot  indicate  of  coarse  the  operating  cause  of  the  irpoa- 
evxeodm  and  -^idX^Eiv,  ecstatic  inspiration  and  the  power  of  the  Spirit 
active  in  consciousness.  FinaUy,  praying  (Tz^ofjEvxecdai-)  and  siog- 
ing  psalms  {i>d\XEiv)  appear  to  have  been  different  forms  in  which  the 
yXuaaaig  AoMf  displayed  itself,  according  as  the  Charisma  revealed 
itself,  sometimes  in  the  form  of  prayer,  sometimes  in  a  poetic  or  mu- 
sical fashion.  In  ver.  26,  under  the  name  ^aXjibv  ^eio',  the  poetic 
form  is  treated  almost  like  a  proper  Charisma.  Certainly  these 
various  appearances  might  be  employed  to  elucidate  the  expression 
yivri  yXuatJuv  (xii.  10,  28),  even  without  taking  into  coDsideration 
the  use  of  various  languages.  At  all  events  it  can  never  apply  to 
the  original  language.  But  it  may  not  bo  improbable  that  the 
first  Christian  hymas,  such  as  according  to  Pliny  (Epist.  x.  96) 
were  sung  by  the  Christians  in  their  meetings,  owed  their  origin  to 
those  persons  who  were  endowed  with  that  form  of  the  gift  of 
tongues  called  i>aXiibv  ixuv.  (The  ri  ovv  tort  corresponds  only  to  the 
Latin  quid  ?  or  quid  Jam  ?  "  what  wiE  we  then  ?  what  is  really  our 
meaning  ?") 

Vers.  16-19.— Paul  again  returns  to  the  idea  in  ver.  2,  seq,,  that 
the  gift  of  tongues  cannot  edify  others.  In  its  relation  to  prayer 
he  says  the  hearer  cannot  say,  Amen  (which  accordiog  to  the  ancient 
custom  was  pronounced  by  the  assembly),*  for  ho  understands  not 
what  is  said.  (The  word  eyAoysTy,  for  which  afterwards  eixapioTstv  is 
used,  has  misled  Beza  to  the  idea  of  a  reference  to  the  Lord's  Sup- 
per ;  upon  no  occasion  was  the  Chai-isma  pf  the  gift  of  tongues  ex- 
*  See  1117  Iton.  Hist.  Eecl.  Ant.,  vol.  i.,  p.  101,  vol.  ii^  p.  168,  for  tha  passages  in  the 
Fafliora  ospeciallj  referring  to  this  subject 
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ercised  in  this  Sacrament.)*  The  apostle  adds  for  the  same  reason, 
that  he  would  rather  speak  a  few  words  through  the  understanding 
(6ia  rov  voof)  i.  e.,  by  means  of  prophecy,  than  many  with  tongues, 
although  these  gifts  were  at  his  command  more  than  at  theire. 
This  assurance  is  certainly  remarkable.  We  might  imagine  that  in 
proportion  as  consciousness  increased,  the  susceptibility  to  ecstatic 
Btates  diminished ;  we  must  psychologically  admit  this  as  a  rule  ; 
this  equally  balanced  union  of  active  and  passive  functions  displayed 
in  Paul,  was  probably  but  rarely  witnessed.  We  are  shewn  in  2  Cor. 
xii.  that  a  state  of  ecstacy  was  not  unknown  to  him.  (In  ver,  16, 
the  form  6  dvanXiipiifv  rov  rdnov  tov  ISi6tov  is  difficult :  it  corres- 
ponds to  the  Hebrew  s"  c^pa  rVw  locum  alicujus  implere.  But  why 
this  circumlocution  ?  Why  does  not  Paul  write  at  once  5  Idii^-rrj^  ? 
Acts  iv.  13  has  the  expression  in  the  signification  of  "unlearned," 
but  it  is  used  here,  as  ver.  24  plainly  shews,  since  the  Idti^rijg  is 
distinguished  from  the  unbeliever,  in  the  signification  of  layman,  as 
opposed  to  the  officiating  priest.  In  classical  speech,  Idiur-qq  also 
forms  a  contrast  to  apx^-v  or  OTpavriyoq ;  the  common  soldiers  are  called 
W(WT(W.  [See  Epictet.  c.  23.  Xenophon  de  rep.  Lac.  x.  4.  Polyb. 
V.  60.]  If  we  consider  well  the  circumstances  under  which  the 
speaking  with  tongues  took  place,  it  will  he  evident  at  once  why 
Paul  could  not  write  fi  ISiwrtj^,  hut  was  obliged  to  employ  so  circui- 
tous a  form.  It  was  perfectly  possible  for  any  one,  a  layman,  in- 
vested with  no  ecclesiastical  office,  to  have  the  gift  of  tongues,  and 
if  he  exercised  this  in  the  church,  he  was  for  the  moment  the  leader 
of  the  devotions,  the  liturgus.  All  the  members  of  the  church,  even 
the  ministers,  deacons,  and  presbyters,  stood  for  the  time  to  those 
exercising  the  gift  of  tongues  in  the  relation  of  laymen,  i.  e.,  the  re- 
ceiving portion  of  the  body.  But  as  they  were  not  really  in  them- 
selves the  laity,  Paul  employs  the  expression  suitable  in  the  highest 
degree  to  their  position,  fi  dvanXfiQCiv  tov  ronov  tov  ISiuyrov^  he  who 
filleth  the  place,  etc.  Wieseler  understands  by  ISuirrig  those  who 
were  not  furnished  with  the  gift  of  tongues  (see  as  above  p.  711, 
note),  but  that  is  not  strictly  correct.  He  also  who  poeseBScd  this  gift 
would  occupy  the  place  of  an  Uidnriq,  when  he  himself  did  not  exer- 
cise it,  hut  another  was  displaying  this  .power.  Finally,  this  passage 
affords  striking  proof  that  the  contradistinction  of  clerus  and  laity 
did  not  arise  at  a  later  period  from  a  desire  of  dominion  on  the  part 
of  the  former,  but  was  an  original  Christian  distinction  introduced 
into  the  church  by  the  apostles  themselves.    The  names  alone  arose  at 

*  So  also  does  he  aet  aside  Bleek's  observatfon,  tliat  from  tliia  paesage  it  may  te  per- 
ceived, that  as  yet  no  fixed  liturgical  praj-era  were  in  use,  Tlie  prajer  of  those  apeakiag 
with  tongues  is  by  no  means  to  be  regarded,  as  esaectially  belonging  to  Divine  service;  it 
was  merely  adjoined,  as  Topepyov,  to  the  establiaiied  service  conducted  by  the  presbyter. 
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a  later  period,  the  tMng  was  from  the  very  "beginning.   See  further  in 
the  explanation  of  the  pastoral  epistles.) 

Vers.  20-22. — The  apostle  then  considers  the  other  point  (see 
on  ver,  15),  the  furtherance  of  the  individual  spiritual  life.  He 
recommends  his  readers  to  grow  in  understanding,  and  to  ohserve 
how  the  gifts  stand  in  relation  to  each  other  ;  they  must  strive  to 
attain  unto  the  higher  gifts.  Speaking  with  tongues  is  a  gift  for 
children  in  spirit,  prophecy  for  men.  The  Holy  Scriptures,  while 
speaking  of  the  gift  of  tongues,  immediately  intimate  its  suhordi- 
nate  value  ;  the  y?^aaatg  XaXeiv  might  perhaps  become  a  means  to 
awaken  unbelievers,  a  sign  to  direct  them  to  the  mighty  powers 
present  in  the  church,  hut  to  the  church  itself,  the  helieving,  proph-. 
ecy  only  could  briug  a  true  hlessing. — This  passage  is  unquestion- 
ably one  of  the  most  difficult  in  this  discussion,  and  it  is  only  after 
mature  consideration  that  I  have  been  able  to  decide  upon  the 
course  of  thought  here  given.  Keander  has  proffered  an  entirely 
different  explanation,  in  which  Billroth  coincides.  Bleek  agrees 
essentially  with  me.  According  to  the  former  interpretation,  the 
aTTtffTOf  which  occurs  in  this  passage  (ver,  22)  applies  not  to  the  un- 
believers who  may  yet  beUeve  {in^delis  negative),  but  to  the  per- 
sistent unbeliever  (mfidelis  privative) ;  while  on  the  other  band  it 
is  employed  at  ver.  24  in  the  former  signification.  Thus  full  stress 
is  laid  upon  the  citation  ryhd'  ovti^  elaaKoiaovrai  ftov,  "  nor  even  thus 
will  they  listen  to  me,"  d^  arjtteZov  taken  to  denote  "  a  sign  of  re- 
buke," and  the  whole  thus  understood,  "  Be  men  in  understand- 
ing !  God  himself  has  intimated  in  his  Word,  that  tongues  serve 
for  a  rebuke  to  unbelievers ;  prophecy,  on  the  contrary,  'is  ap- 
pointed for  believers,"  This  view  appeara  corroborated  by  the  tact, 
that,  1,  the  reproof  implied  in  the  quotation  is  thus  retained  ; 
yet  that  is  of  little  importance,  as  Paul  pays  absolutely  no  re- 
gard to  the  connexion  of  the  passage  ;  and  2,  that  ver,  28  appears 
to  accord  better  with  it,  for  there  the  first  impression  which  the 
Charisma  of  yXiIiaaai^  XaXsiv  excites  upon  unbelievers,  is  that  of 
offence.  This  offence,  however,  does  not  arise  from  the  Charisma 
itself,  but  from  the  abuse  of  it ;  and  besides  the  disadvantages  of  this 
explanation  greatly  preponderate.  Ist.  The  change  in  the  meaning 
of  the  woi-d  amsToi;  is  harsh,  and  should  it  occur  it  must  necessarily 
be  indicated  in  some  way,  if  the  passage  is  to  be  intelligible,.  2d. 
If  the  Divine  intention  in  the  gift  of  tongues  were  of  this  nature, 
viz.,  that  it  should  prove  a  means  of  punishment  for  stiff-necked 
unbeHevers,  the  apostle  directly  labours,  by  the  directions  which  he 
gives,  to  counteract  this  intention.  He  then  must  have  said.  Speak 
diligently  with  tongues,  in  order  that  the  Divine  purpose  may  be 
fulfilled  ;  as  he  says  at  the  commencement  of  the  epistle,  the  doc- 
trine of  the  cross  is  to  be  a  stumbling-block,  therefore  its  nature 
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may  not  be  Mdden.  Srd.  There  exists  not  a  trace  that  eueli  an  ef- 
fect was  produced  by  the  tongues,  and  tbo  idea  of  a  pumshment- 
Charisma  ia  in  general  untenable :  all  the  gifts  of  grace  serve  for 
blessing  !  Lastly,  4th.  This  view  is  at  variance  with  the  ov6'  oCroif 
slaaKovaovrai.  fiov,  i.  e.,  "not  even  in  this  manner  of  speech  do 
they  hear  me  ;"  for  the  language  implies  that  this  manner  of  speak- 
ing through  foreign  tongues  had  something  especially  calculated 
to  arouse  attention,  but  failed  when  the  heart  was  dead  to  holy  im- 
pressions. Thus  aU  seems  to  confirm  our  view,  except  that  the 
t[uotation  is  of  more  limited  application  than  in  the  other  exposition. 
■  Still,  even  with  our  view,  this  reference  does  not  entirely  disap- 
pear. Prophecy  retains  still,  in  a  measure,  its  rebuking  character, 
in  so  far  aa  Israel,  according  to  Paul,  appears  unbelieving,  and  un- 
susceptible to  the  influences  of  grace.  Still,  we  must  on  the  whole 
assume  that  the  general  freedom  of  the  apostle's  application  of  the 
passage  Isa.  xxviii.  11, 13,  leaves  no  difficulty  in  understanding  one 
feature  of  it  in  a  more  limited  sense.  Unquestionably  Wieaeler  is  right 
in  supposing  (p.  736,  seq.)  that  the  apostle  does  not  intend  merely  to 
compare  the  gift  of  tongues  with  what  is  uttered  by  Isaiah,  but 
finds  this  Charisma  itself  described  in  the  prophetic  pages.  This  ia 
shewn  by  his  independent  mode  of  rendering,  in  his  citation,  the 
Hebrew  text  into  Greek.  Yet  this  could  be  found  only  in  that  free 
typical  interpretation  of  the  prophetic  words  so  often  employed  by 
Paul.  {In  ver.  20  the  -rzaiSia  and  TiXeioi  refer  to  grades  in  spiritual 
development.  [See  thereon  1  Cor.  iii.  12,  13,  and  1  John  ii.  13, 
secL.]  It  may  be  inquired  why  ippeai  and  not  vol  is  put.  The  ex- 
pression (ppeveg  indicates,  in  scripture,  intellect  ujiderstanding, 
vovc,  reason,  i.  e.,  the  capacity  for  discerning  what  is  eternal.  [See 
my  Opusc.  Acad.  p.  159.]  But  here  the  precise  point  was  iniellect- 
ual  development,  employing,  in  a  fitting  manner,  the  powers  flow- 
ing from  the  higher  world,  to  the  salvation  of  the  whole. — In  ver, 
21,  voitoi;  stands,  in  an  extended  senae,  for  the  whole  Old  Testa- 
ment. See  John  s.  34. — Isa.  xxviii.  11, 12,  is  certainly,  indeed,  a 
rebuke  agaiost  Israel  and  Judah ;  but  Paul  does  not  employ  the 
passage  in  this  signification,  as  we  have  shewn  already,  but  so  as  to 
indicate  in  tbo  ovS  ovrui?  eiaaKoiaovrai  jiov  only  the  inferior  office  of 
the  Charisma  ;  speaking  with  tongues  cannot  produce  understand- 
ing, it  can  only  shew  the  way  to  it;  therefore  the  more  perfect  Cbar- 
risma  is  to  be  the  object  of  attainment.  The  quotation,  besides,  is 
not  only  freely  handled  as  to  its  purport,  but  also  as  to  its  form. 
The  LXX.  read  Ad  <j>avXtafibv  %eiA£wi',  did  y^atnig  &T&pac,  5ti  Xak^- 
OQvm  T&i  Aau  rovTut — nai  ohK  ijOsXricav  Akovuv.  Paul's  modo  of  citing 
the  words,  reminds  us  of  the  appearance  of  the  Charisma  as  it  pre- 
sented itself  at  Pentecost,  Acts  ii.  4,  and  presupposes  manifestly  the 
idea  of  "  language,"  not  "  tongues,"     Paul  would  hardly  have  chosen 
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this  exprefflion  if  lie  had  been  unacquainted  with  the  employmenft 
of  several  languages  in  this  form  of  Charisma.  Wieseler  violently 
forces  his  hypothesis  upon  the  words,  instead  of  allowing  the  words 
to  modiiy  his  views. — The  form  ^repdyAwcrrTOf  is  veiy  rare,  it  is  = 
/3t^|3apof,  one  who  speaks  in  a  foreign  language.  Paul  has  therewith 
expressed  the  Hebrew  fiEto  ■'as^s  "  by  (nations  of)  stammering  lip," 
It  may  be  doubted  whether  it  is  here  masculine  or  neuter,  but  the 
former  appears  preferable,  supplying  dvdpdnoi^.  In  ver.  22  tha 
pbrase  ij  npo<p7iTda  oh  rolg  dmaroL^j  prophecy  is  not  for  the  unbe- 
lievers, is  only  apparently  a  contradiction  of  vers.  24,  25.  It  forms 
the  antithesis  only  to  dg  otjiisZov.  Believovs  need  such  no  longer, 
the  source  of  salvation  is  already  pointed  out  to  them,  where  it  i» 
said  "  tongues  are  not  for  believers,"  although  the  gift  of  tongues, 
viewed  in  itself,  can  never  be  an  object  of  indifference  to  the  faith- 
ful ;  on  the  contrary  it  is  said  of  propheoy,  that  it  is  not  for  the  un- 
believers, that  is  to  say  as  a  sign,  although,  considered  in  itself,  it 
may  prove  efScaoious  in  respect  to  them.) 

Ver.  23. — The  correct  understanding  of  this  passage  requires 
that  the  emphasis  be  laid  on  ndvreg,  all.  Paul  intends  to  aay 
that  the  speaking  with  tongues  itself,  when  it  takes  place  in  reg- 
ular form,  cannot  offend,  but  only  its  exercise  by  all  at  the  same 
time,  and  in  a  tumultuous  manner.  But  even  this  form  of  its 
manifestation  (which  was  certainly  the  one  it  took  at  the  first 
festival  of  Pentecost)  is  not  absolutely  to  be  reproved,  and  th© 
words  ovK  ifiovaiv  on  fiaivB(;de ;  will  they  not  aay  that  ye  are  mad  ? 
express  no  such  censure.  As  the  persons  under  consideration  are  un- 
believers, naivsadai  can  only  mean  "  inspired  by  a  God  ;"  without  a 
iTpcxjt^TTjg  the  utterance  of  a  fuivrig  cannot  be  understood  ;  a  degree 
of  blame  is  indeed  involved  in  the  on  iiatvEoBe,  but  of  an  entirely 
different  kind  from  what  is  commonly  supposed.  The  words  might 
be  somewhat  thus  paraphrased  :  "  If  unbelievers  enter  in,  tbey 
would  say,  we  perceive  certainly  that  ye  are  inspired  by  a  divinity, 
but,  there  being  no  prophet  present,  we  do  not  understand  what 
the  god  says  to  us."  Mciveadai  marks  undeniably  a  quick  and 
excited  manner  of  speaking  :  the  expression  by  no  means  agrees 
with  Wieseler'a  supposition  that  the  individuals  gifted  with  th* 
tongues  employed  scarcely  perceptible  sounds  and  tones,  and  his 
defence  of  the  opinion  (see  work  above  quoted,  p.  731}  is  in  a 
high  degree  forced.  At  Pentecost  the  manifestation  was  hardly 
in  gentle  whispers-;  and  had  the  gift  of  tongues  shewn  itself  as 
Wieseler  describes,  the  term  chosen  and  applied  to  it  would  have 
been  yXwaaaig  Xiyeiv,  utterance  being  imphed  in  the  constant  em- 
ployment of  ^.aXeiv.  (See  on  Rom.  iii.  19.)  The  combination 
!tJ(tlJr<M  /j  amcToi  can  alone  iHake  us  hesitate  to  accept  this  explana- 
tion ;  for  it  would  seem  that  the  laity  would  scarcely  so  express 
Vol.  IV.— 24 
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themselves,  altliough  unbelievers  certainly  might.  We  might  here 
take  refuge  in  the  hypothesis  of  many  expositors  that  I3i6rrig  stands 
here  in  a  sense  different  from  that  in  ver.  26,  and  signifies  only 
"  unlearned."  But  the  ^  renders  this  sense,  hoth  here  and  in  ver. 
24,  entirely  untenable.  Learning  is  entirely  out  of  the  question  ; 
the  question  is  not  of  learning,  for  any  reference  to  foreign  lan- 
guages or  glosses  entirely  disappears.  What  a  combination,  too, 
is  this  "  uiieamed  or  unbelievers!"  But  assuredly  we  might  un- 
derstand by  the  IdiMrriq  not  merely  those  who  themselves  possessed 
no  Charisma,  hut  those  laymen  who  are  hkewise  beginners  in  the 
Christian  life,  as  yet  unacquainted  with  the  riches  of  its  manifesta- 
tions, and  who  at  a  later  period  would  have  been  called  Catechu- 
mens.    What  follows  agrees  best  with  this. 

Vers.  24,  25. — If  all  prophesy,  no  such  ill  consequences  follow ; 
here  something  is  communicated  which  is  universally  intelligible, 
and  by  adapting  the  discourse  to  special  exigencies,  the  most  im- 
portant moral  results  may  be  produced.  This  description  is  taken 
from  the  hfe.  The  (Jentiles  might  frequently,  from  simple  curios- 
ity, or  an  undefined  feeling  of  longing,  resort  to  the  Christian  &a- 
sembHes.  The  inspired  discourses  they  then  heard  suddenly  unveiled 
to  them  their  inward  necessities,  their  sinfulness,  and  the  necessity 
for  redemption  ;  and,  overwhelmed  by  the  power  of  the  Spirit,  they 
sank  down,  confessing  that  of  a  truth  God  was  not  only  among  the 
Christians,  but  present  in  them.  This  is  seen  at  the  first  Pente- 
cost, when  speaking  with  tongues  and  prophecy  were  both  displayed 
in  the  apostles.  (Acts  ii.)  From  this  portraiture  we  see  clearly  that 
prophecy  bore  the  same  reference  to  the  discerning  of  spirits  {dio^ 
K^iai^  TrvevfidTt^v)  as  interpretation  to  the  gift  of  tongues  ;  both  were 
generally  united.  For  the  knowledge  of  the  secrets  of  the  heart 
is  in  itself  no  fruit  of  the  npotprji-evsiv^  but  only  of  the  discerning 
of  spirits  united  with  it.  (In  John  xvi.  8,  the  els'y^ew  of  the 
Spirit  is  especially  brought  to  view.-— Concerning  the  indwelling  of 
God  in  man  see  the  observations  on  John  xiv.  23. — On  K(ivnTd,  see 
at  iv.  5.) 

Vers.  26-28. — The  special  commands  and  directions  arising  out 
of  the  preceding  observations  then  follow.  Whoever  is  in  possession 
of  a  gift  may  bring  it  into  exercise  in  the  assembly,  but  only  so  as 
to  conduce  to  the  advantage  of  all.  Two  or  three  alone  were 
therefore  to  speak  with  tongues.  This  must  likewise  be  in  succes- 
sion, and  so  that  an  interpreter  made  their  meaning  available  for 
the  meeting.  If  none  were  present  possessing  this  gift,  then  the 
yAwCToot?  ka^v  was  to  converse  inwardly  with  Grod  without  making 
known  aloud  the  subject  of  his  contemplations.  In  these  verses 
everything  is  clear  ;  we  have  only  to  remark  that  the  apostle  pre- 
supposes the  capability  of  restraining  the  impulse  of  the  Spirit 
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even  in  those  wto  only  possessed  the  gift  of  tongues,  and  in  whom 
the  operation  of  the  Spirit  was  least  developed,  so  that  they  could 
of  themselves  keep  silence.  They  therefore  do  not  appear  as  per- 
fectly involuntary  instrumenta.  (In  ver,  26  the  '<l>aXfi6v,  diSax^v 
K.  T.  A.,  sx^v  does  not  simply  mean  to  be  in  possession  of  one  or 
other  Charisma,  hut  also  to  have  the/eding  that  the  Charisma  is  im- 
mediately about  to  display  itself.  We  must  doubtless  suppose  that 
those  who  would  speak  announced  it  to  the  presbyters  of  the  assem- 
bly, and  that  these  secured  the  necessary  observance  of  precedence 
in  the  speakers.  The  forms  ipalftdv,  yAfiTOav  Sx^iv,  do  not  therefore 
here  imply  to  possess  the  gift  of  poesy  or  of  tongues,  but  to  be 
aware  that,  in  consequence  of  being  possessed  of  the  gift,  they  had 
to  deliver  a  song  of  praise,  an  utterance  of  the  tongues.  In  the 
series  mentioned,  the  having  a  revelation  (dT:oitdXinj>iv  e%ew)  de- 
notes "  prophecy"  (see  on  ver.  6),  consecLuently  four  gifts  are  enu- 
merated, and  the  ^alij,bv  kx^iv  indicates  a  special  form  of  the  gift  of 
tongues.  Again,  no  definite  order  appears  in  the  mention  of  the 
gifts. — It  has  already  been  observed  on  ver.  15,  that  it  is  not  im- 
probable something  of  a  musical  character  was  connected  with  the 
poetic  form  of  the  Charisma ;  it  may  be  conjectured  that  those 
speaking  with  tongues,  deUvered  their  psalms  with  singing,  or  per- 
haps as  recitative  ;  and-  therefore,  as  the  Charisma  of  yvSiai^  (see  on 
xii.  8)  is  represented  in  the  established  course  of  Christian  life  by 
theology,  so  the  Charisma  of  speaking  with  tongues  was  by  Chris- 
tian poesy  and  church  singing. — The  Saaorog  does  not  exactly  signify 
that  no  Christian  was  without  a  Charisma,  but,  among  those  hav- 
ing a  Charisma,  some  have  one,  some  another.' — 'In  ver.  27,  koto,  Svo 
is  to  be  understood  "by  twos,"  «.  e.,  in  every  assembly  two,  and 
that  these  should  speak  successively,  i.  e.,  dva  iiipoc,  and  not  at  the 
same  time.  By  this  means  the  impression  of  the  "  madness"  of  the 
entire  body  was  avoided,  and  the  beneficial  result  still  remained, 
viz.,  that  the  speaking  with  tongues  was  a  sign  to  unbelievers.  The 
el?  6tepp.7iveviTid  in  ver.  27  is  not  favourable  to  Wieseler's  hypothesis. 
He  thus  explains  the  words  [see  work  already  quoted,  p.  720], 
"  Let  one,  not  several  at  a  time,  interpret."  But  according  to  his 
own  theory,  this  is  a  perfectly  superfluous  direction ;  by  his  own 
shewing,  none  could  interpret  save  the  speaker  having  the  gift  of 
tongues.  In  order  to  evade  this  meaning,  he  therefore  arbitrarily 
interprets  the  words,  one  should  interpret  after  the  other,  as  one 
after  the  other  spealra  with  tongues.  But  the  words  evidently  con- 
vey the  precept,  that  they  should  not  speak  with  the  tongues,  unless 
one  at  least  was  in  the  assembly  who  could  interpret. — In  ver.  28, 
the  kavTi^  kaXeiv  koX  6ew  cotrCsponds  with  the  kavTov  oUodojislv  of 
yer.  4.)- 

Vers.  29-31.— It  was  precisely  the  same  with  the  gift  of  prophecy ; 
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here  also  they  were  not  all  to  speak  togethei-j  but  in  succession,  tliat 
every  one  might  contribute  whatever  was  in  his  power  to  the  gen- 
eral edification.  Interpretation  was  of  course  not  necessary  to  tho 
prophets ;  instead  of  this,  it  is  said,  ol  aXXoi  ^laapivsTuaavj  lei  the 
rest  judge.  It  has  been  already  observed  in  the  general  i-emarks 
upon  ver.  1,  that  the  gift  of  Stdnpioi^  nvsvi^drbiv  shews  that  the  pro- 
phets were  not  absolutely  a  pure  medium  of  the  Divine  Spirit; 
their  old  and  not  yet  sanctified  nature  admitted  much  that  had 
to  be  separated  (X  John  i.  4).  It  was  only  in  tho  apostles  that  the 
potency  of  the  Spirit  revealed  itself  with  a  power  so  mighty  and 
manifold,  that  error  retreated  before  it,  and  in  themselves  the 
one  gift  immediately  supplied  another,  so  that  the  revelations  were 
subjected  to  no  further  didicpirji^.  We  may  very  probably  infer  that 
with  those  who  exercised  the  gift  of  tongues,  the  calm  and  clear- 
sighted interpreter  undertook  also  the  SidKptai^.  (In  ver,  29  tho 
article  in  ol  aXkot  admits  a  reference  to  other  not  exactly  active  pro- 
phets, but  not  to  all  persons  who  were  present.  Ver,  37  decidedly 
confirms  this  supposition, } 

Vers.  32,  33. — As  it  were  to  prove  the  practicability  of  these 
directions,  the  apostle  concludes  by  laying  down  the  principle,  that 
according  to  God's  will  and  command,  the  spirits  of  the  prophets  are 
Bubject  to  the  prophets,  i.  e.,  the  prophets  should  not  allow  them- 
selves to  be  impelled  by  the  spirit  without  restraint  ((pepscOat),  but 
should  rather  conduct  with  regularity,  and  in  perfect  consciousness, 
the  higher  powers  existing  in  them  (dyeaOac).  (See  thereon  the  re- 
marks on  Rom.  viii.  14.)  This  is  founded  upon  that  conformity 
to  law  resting  in  the  Divine  Being  {dp^vrj  =  rd^ig,  ver.  40),  which 
excludes  all  disoi-der  {dxaracrraala),  and  therefore  could  admit 
nothing  of  this  nature  in  the  exercise  of  the  gifts.  This  important 
principle  places  an  effectual  bar  to  all  enthusiasm  and  every  fanati- 
cal attempt,  and  especially  checks  the  attributing  any  undue  im- 
portance to  somnambulism  or  other  ecstatic  conditions  which  prevail 
in  the  absence  of  self-consciousness.  All  fanatics  have  ever  asserted 
that  the  Spirit  impels  them,  and  has  commanded  this  or  that.  Ac- 
cording to  Paul's  representation,  the  spirit  (even  presupposing  that 
it  is  holy)  is  not  only  to  yield  to  an  examination  of  its  utterances, 
but  the  prophet  who  is  filled  with  the  Spirit,  shall  also  not  yield 
himself  implicitly  to  the  higher  potver,  but  he  himself  shall  direct  it. 
But  we  may  ask,  according  to  this  principle  is  not  the  Divine  rendered 
subordinate  to  the  human  ?  This  is  only  apparently  the  case,  for 
that  which  in  the  prophet  rules  over  the  Spirit  is  in  effect  only  the 
Divine  in  another  form  of  revelation.  In  his  highest  potency  the 
Spirit  always  reveals  himself  as  personal  consciousness ;  every  condi- 
tion in  which  this  disappears  or  appears  disturbed  must  be  gradually 
overpowered  and  elevated  into  a  clear  perception.    That,  the  mighty 
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powers  generated  "by  the  gospel  should  at  the  commenceuient  in- 
toxicate, as  it  were,  the  infant  church,  and  excite  a  tumult  of 
beatific  emotions,  was  no  more  than  natural.  It  was  thus  with  the 
susceptible  Corinthians ;  they  were  overpowered  by  the  delicioos 
treasures  of  God's  house,  and  rejoiced  as  though  they  were  ah'eady 
in  the  kingdom  of  God.  But  this  marriage-feast  of  love,  this  joy- 
ous, happy  commencement  of  Chiist's  influence  on  humanity,  could 
and  might  not  continue ;  the  praphets  must  he  rulers  over  their 
spirits  ;  the  great  struggle  after  the  conscious  knowledge  of  God 
must  arise  which  was  to  pervade  the  church,  and  is  still  maintained 
in  it,  in  order  that  the  Lord  may  not  only  be  in  us,  but  we  also  in 

Vers.  34,  35.— The  deviation  of  the  Corinthians  from  the  right 
exercise  of  the  Charismata  was  further  shewn  in  permitting  women 
who  were  possessed  of  the  gifts  (for  such  alone  can  be  intended)  to 
speak  in  public.  This  ia  reproved  by  the  apostle,  appealing  likewise 
to  the  word  of  God  (Gen.  iii.  16).  Women  were  to  be  submissive  to 
their  husbands  in  all  things,  and  to  learn,  but  not  to  teach.  To 
what  purpose,  we  may  then  ask,  were  they  endowed  by  Grod  with  the 
gifts,  if  tliey  were  prohibited  the  exercise  of  them  ?  Thus  we  read  in 
Acts  xxi.  9  that  the  four  daughters  of  Philip  had  the  gift  of  pro- 
phecy. To  this  we  answer,  they  might  apply  these  gifts  to  their 
own  private  edification  (xiv.  4),  or  employ  them  in  an  unostentatious 
manner  for  others,  but  not  in  public  assemhhes.  (In  ver.  34  AaActv 
is  to  teach,  to  instruct.  See  John  vii.  46,  xii.  48  ;  Heb.  i.  1.— The 
iTnrh^aTTTcu  has  reference  to  eccIesiasticiJ  statutes.  See  xi,  16. — 
Lachmatm  has  given  the  preference  to  the  readings  imr^iemTai  and 
iTToratraiaeuaav,  which  I  should  also  recommend  did  it  not  appear 
improbable  that  the  more  difficult  and  usual  form  had  arisen  out  of 
the  more  easy.) 

Vers.  36,  37.— The  great  stress  which  the  apostle  lays  on  this 
precise  point  leads  us  to  suppose  that  the  Corinthians  had  proved 
themselves  especially  stubborn  in  this  particular.  Perhaps  some 
women  possessed  the  gift  of  tongues  in  an  eminent  degree,  and  their 
exercise  of  this  power  had  been  the  source  of  much  joy.  So  much 
the  more  Paul  feels  called  upon  to  remind  them,  that  they  (the 
Corinthians)  receiving  the  word  of  God  through  the  agency  of 
teachers,  must  conduct  themselves  in  all  things  agreeably  to  the 
general  custom  of  the  church  and  (what  was  certainly  in  his  mind, 
if  not  uttered)  his  apostolic  commands.  Those  likewise  who  knew 
themselves  to  be  possessors  of  spiritual  gifts  were  especially  called 
upon  for  obedience  in  this  particular,  as  his  admonition  regarded  not 
his  opinion,  but  a  decided  commandment  of  the  Lord.  (See  on  this 
the  Oomm.  on  vii.  1.)  He  who  chose  to  ignore  such  a  command, 
thereby  perilled  his  salvation.— Billroth  has  justly  observed,  that 
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this  was  said  with  reference  to  the  observance  of  the  last  point,  that 
women  were  not  to  teach  publicly.  Paul  had  certainly  no  commu- 
nication from  the  Lord  regarding  the  other  rules  concerning  the  em- 
ployment of  the  Charismata.  For  this  reason  the  reading  received 
by  Lachmann  ori  rov  Kvpiov  hriv  ivToXij  is  preferable.  The  plural 
hae  been  substituted  by  those  transcribers  who  applied  the  principle 
in  the  text  to  the  whole  contents  of  chap.  xiv.  (Concerning  Korav- 
Tat)  see  xi.  11. — If  mi^iiaTiKo^  is  here  distinct  from  npoip^Ti]^,  it 
seems  certainly  to  indicate  not  only  the  yXSiaaat^  XaXwv  (as  Baur, 
p.  644,  considers),  but  all  forms  of  the  Charismata,  the  signifi- 
cation of  the  words  being,  "  If  any  possess  the  gift  of  prophecy, 
or  any  other  gift  of  the  Spirit."  The  possession  of  any  spirit- 
ual gift  supposes  in  the  possessor  a  certain  faculty  for  discerning 
the  presence  and  operation  of  the  Spirit  in  others, — 'Emyiviiaieeiv 
has  here  the  additional  signification  "  to  acknowledge,"  which  form 
of  expression  has  something  of  indulgence,  Paul  assuming  by  it 
that  the  minds  of  the  Connthians  would  not  wilfully  strive  against 
God.) 

Vers.  39,  40. — With  a  retrospective  glance  at  siv,  1,  xii^  81,  the 
apostle  now  concludes  his  copious  dissertation  by  again  urging  to 
diligent  prayer  (for  only  so  can  the  ^rjXovv  exhibit  itself  in  regard  to 
the  gifts  of  grace),  for  the  gift  of  ■!rpo^?p-sia  ;  the  speaking  with 
tongues  on  the  contrary  he  barely  permits,  and  commands,  under  all 
circumstances,  the  observance  of  decency  (antithesis  of  the  unseem- 
liness of  women's  speaking  in  the  assembly,  ver.  85)  and  order  (in 
opposition  to  the  irregular  speaking  aH  at  once,  ver.  27,  seq.)  (The 
reading  in  ver.  89  accepted  by  Lachmann,  koI  rb  XoIeZv  jiij  kwXvstb 
yX6aaaig  or  ev  yXdoaai^,  can  only  be  considered  an  error  of  transcrip- 
.  tion  in  the  Oodd.  In  no  single  passage  is  yX6uaai^  separated  from 
XaXeiv,  but  iv  yXiiaaai^  XaXsiv  never  occurs  as  the  name  of  the 
Charisma  [which  would  support  Bleek's  hypothesis]  ;  for  in  ver.  19 
h>  yX(i>a<7^  is  to  be  understood  ex  xagiaiiwn  rCyi/  yXwaawv. — Baur  (p. 
640)  concludes  from  the  ftr)  BwAiJeTe,  that  there  were  persons  in 
Corinth  who  desired  the  suppression  of  the  gift  of  tongues,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  abuses  that  it  produced,  But  this  supposition  is 
not  sufficiently  warranted  ;  it  appears  more  likely  that  Paul  added 
this  in  conclusion,  in  order  to  prevent  future  misunderstanding 
of  his  opinions,  as  that  he  would  altogether  banish  the  gift  of 
tongues.) 
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PART  FOURTH 

(XV.  1— XVI.  24.) 

§  12.  The  Eesurbection  op  the  Body.* 

(xv.  1-58.) 

This  likewise  very  important  section  contains  first  (vers.  1-11) 
the  information  that  the  doctrine  of  Christ's  resurrection,  which,  as 
an  historical  fact,  is  perfectly  ascertained,  belongs  essentially  to  the 
system  of  Christian  doctrine.  Nest,  the  importance  of  the  dogma 
of  the  resurrection  for  Christians  especially  is  set  forth  (vera.  13-24), 
and  it  is  shewn  that  our  helief  of  our  own  resurrection  resting  on 
that  of  Christ,  any  doubt  of  the  one  must  affect  our  faith  in  the 
other  as  a  natural  consequence.  Such  sceptics  were  to  be  found 
even  in  Corinth  (ver.  12),  and  the  apostle  warns  others  against  their 
seductioBs  in  the  most  emphatic  manner  (vers.  33,  34).  Paul  finally 
illustrates  the  manner  of  the  resurrection  (vers.  85-58)  and  the 
glorification  of  the  material,  by  the  analogy  of  the  germinating 
grain  of  com,  proving  that  in  the  resurrection  the  perishable  body 
becomes  imperishable.  This  corporeal  change  would  be  experienced 
by  all,  even  those  who  were  living  at  the  Lord's  second  coming ;  and 
death  would  be  finally  conquered,  and  everlasting  life  brought  to 
light  only  by  this  glorious  transformation. 

Vers,  1,  2.— The  first  paragraph  of  this  chapter  shews  us  that 
not  only  the  doctrine  of  the  resurrection  of  the  dead  (mentioned  in. 
Heb.  vi.  2  as  one  of  the  principles  of  Christianity),  but  that  also 
the  fact  of  Jesus'  resurrection,  belonged  essentially  to  the  doctrinal 
teaching  of  Christian  antiquity.  As  Christianity  is  based  in  general 
upon  history,  and  indeed  not  upon  human  but  sacred  history,  on  acts. 
*  The  doctrine  of  the  r^vurectioa  of  the  body  has  recently  been  the  subject  of  much 
exegelic  comment,  in  consenaeaee  of  the  inveatigatiOM  inatitutfld  concerning  eschaMogy 
and  the  doctrine  of  immortahtj  in  particular.  The  prinrapal  workB  beaides  Krahbe's ' 
well-known  work  on  the  subject,  which  may  be  compared  with  Mau's  Criticism  (in  the 
TheoL  Mitarbeiten  by  Pelt  pt.  3),  We^eTs  Abhandluug  uber  die  urohristliche  Unsterblieh- 
keitalelire  (Stud.  1836,  pt.  3,  4),  Lange  ^ber  die  Auferswhung  dea  Pleisohes  (idem,  133^. 
pt.  3),  and  Bine  Kritik  der  Schriften  von  "Weiase,  GSaohel,  Fichte,  by  Jul.  Miiller,  which 
were  called  forth  by  Sichter's  treatise  on  the  last  tbiogs  (idem,  1835,  pt  3).  Purely  apeo-. 
illative  writings,  auoh  as  those  recently  examined  by  Muller  and  others,  are  of  coarse  not', 
□oUced. 
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of  the  living  G-od,  whicH  as  8ucli  are  the  embodied  revelation  of  the 
most  elevated  ideas,  so  particularly  upon  the  fact  of  the  resurrection 
as  the  great  keystone  of  our  Lord's  earthly  life,  of  which  the  ascensioQ 
was  the  necessary  consequence.  (See  Comm,  on  Matth.  xxviii.  1 ; 
Acts  i,  11.)  The  apostles  therefore  first  appear,  not  as  teachers,  but 
witnesses;  they  deliver  what  thoy  have  experienced,  or,  like  Paul, 
received.  But  as  at  xi.  23,  so  here  the  mzfiaXajiQavew  employed  of 
Paul  himself,  signifies  not  a  receiving  from  men,  but  from  the  Lord 
himself.  The  apostle  first  recommends  his  readers  to  hold  fast  that 
which  he  has  delivered  to  them,  and  not  to  allow  themselves  to  err 
with  respect  to  it.  (In  ver.  1,  yTwpifw  signifies  in  its  connexion  "  to 
call  back  to  remembrance,"  The  EvayyiXiov  refers  here  parlicularly, 
as  ver.  3,  seij.,  shews,  to  the  joyful  message  of  the  resurrection  of  the 
crucified  Saviour  by  which  his  great  work  was  sealed. — 'Effrr/ftare  has 
as  usual  a  present  meaning.  The  apostle  indulgently  considers  the 
Corinthians  as  yet  maintaining  the  faith  unshaken,  or  barely  threat- 
ened with  danger  ;  the  d  narixsTs  [ver.  2]  alludes  to  this  hazard  of 
their  salvation.  The  construction  of  the  whole  sentence  is  to  be  ex- 
plained by  attraction,  so  that  the  words  must  regularly  run  thus  ; 
yvupii^at  viilv  rivi  X6yu  [in  what  form  of  doctrine]  to  evayyiXiov  eiijy- 
yeXiiidiii^v. — The  concluding  phrase  E«rdf  tl  /iij  k  r.  A.  refers  only  to 
the  aii^saOs.  [See  concerning  the  pleonastic  form  f-fCTd^  el  /mj  on  xiv. 
5.]  It  follows  of  course  that  KarExeiv  is  to  be  understood  not  merely 
as  preserving  in  the  memory,  but  holding  fast  in  a  living  faith.) 

Vers.  3, 4.' — 'This  passage,  in  connexion  with  Eph.  iv.  4,  6  ;  Heb. 
vi.  1,  seij.;  1  John  iv.  2,  constitutes  the  creed  of  the  apostolic  church. 
In  those  passages  the  various  doctrines  respecting  the  Eedeemer 
personally  are  taken  for  granted,  but  here  they  are  stated,  and  other 
doctrines  are  not  especially  mentioned.  The  "  first  things"  (TrpiSra), 
among  which  he  names  the  following  points,  are  the  foundations  or 
elements  (flefieAta,  aroixda)  adduced  at  Heb.  vi.  1,  seq.  The  expres- 
eion  irpwTtt  thus  signifies  not  the  beginningshut  the  impcn'tant  points 
of  the  Christian  doctrine.  Christ's  death,  burial,  and  resurrection, 
are  the  objects  which,  in  accordance  with  his  purpose,  are  held  up 
to  view  by  Paul ;  his  burial  is  merely  to  be  considered  as  the  decided 
consummation  of  death ;'  this  is  not  therefore  expressly  said  to  be 
(jonflrmed  by  the  Scriptures,  although  Isa.  iii.  9  might  be  alleged  in 
confirmation.  Death  and  resurrection  are  on  the  contrary  necessary 
correlatives.  Resurrection  presupposes  death,  death  without  resur- 
rection following  could  not  warrant  salvation,  nor  a  death  for  the 
remission  of  sins.  (By  the  addition  "  according  to  the  Scriptures," 
Paul  intends  to  represent  the  preaching  of  Christ's  death  and  resur- 
rection as  the  fulfilment  of  all  the  prophecies  of  the  Old  Testament, 
.80  that  the  latter  were  renounced  if  the  resurrection  were  denied. 
With  reference  to  the  death,  he  evidently  had  in  mind  such  pas- 
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eagea  as  Ps.  xxii.  ;  Isa.  liii,  and  it  is  possible  tiiat,  with  reference  to 
the  resurrection,  typical  prophecies,  such  as  the  history  of  Jonah 
[see  on  Matth.  xii.  40,  vi,  4],  to  which  also  Ps.  svi.  10,  and  Hosea  vi 
1,  2,  might  be  added,  presented  themselves.) 

Vers.  5-8.— Paul  now  mentions  a  series  of  distinct  appearances 
in  order  to  strengthen  the  reality  of  the  fact.  These  have  been 
individually  considered  and  commented  upon  in  the  account  of  the 
reauirection  given  in  Matth.  xsviii,  1,  seq.,  as  well  as  the  statement 
which  80  decidedly  speaks  against  any  mythic  view  of  the  resurrec- 
tion, that  several  of  the  five  hundred  brethren  who  saw  the  rUen 
Redeemer  were  still  living.  The  gospel  record  makes  no  mentioa 
whatever  of  the  appearance  to  James,  Without  doubt  it  is  the 
brother  of  our  Lord  who  is  meant,  subsequently  Bishop  of  Jerusar- 
lem,  and  who,  according  to  John  vii.  5,  could  not  believe  in  Jesus. 
This  appearance  might  have  convinced  him  of  Christ's  divinity,  for 
we  find  him  ever  aft«r  (see  on  Acts  i.  14)  in  the  company  of  the 
apostles."  On  the  circumstance  of  Paul's  classing  with  the  others 
the  appearances  vouchsafed  to  himself,  see  on  Acts  i.  9-11. — ^In  ver. 
8,  cKTpw/ia  —  i^.,  is  unripe  fruit,  untimely  birth,  from  iKTLTpurTKsiv.^ 
The  context  shews  upon  what  ground  the  apostle  so  styles  himself.) 

Vers.  9,  10. — The  remembrance  of  his  persecution  of  the  church 
accompanies  the  apostle  throughout  his  life.  He  expresses  himself 
here  as  in  Eph.  iii,  8  ;  1  Tim,  i.  15. — But  with  the  greatuess  of  his 
sin  kept  pace  the  greatness  of  the  Divine  mercy ;  the  enemy  of 
Jesus  was  called  to  be  his  apostle,  and  he,  obeying  the  summons 
with  faith,  laboured  more  abundantly  than  they  ail,  or  rather  grace 
working  through  him.  This  remark  was  here  necessary,  to  confute 
the  antagonists  of  his  authority.  It  has  been  already  observed  (at 
Rom.,  vol.  iii.,  p.  420)  that  the  greater  efficiency  of  Paul  was  in  a 
great  measure  due  to  the  tact  that  the  Jews  had  fallen  from  their 
vocation.  The  Twelve  being  especially  appointed  for  them,  their 
field  of  labour  was  necessarily  circumscribed.  That  the  words  ovk 
iyG)  (J^,  dXl'  ^  %opi!:  tov  Geoij,  do  not  abrogate  liberty  needs  no  proof. 
Augustine,  rather,  is  perfectly  right,  when  he  remarks  on  this  pas- 
sage, Neo  gratia  D&L  sola,  nee  ipse  solus,  sed  gratia  cvm  illo  ! 

Ver.  11. — Paul  now  proceeds  to  state  expressly  the  perfect  har- 
mony subsisting  between  himself  and  the  other  apostles,  in  order  to 
prevent  any  occasion  for  supposing  that  in  this  respect  there  existed 
a  dtft'erence  of  doctrine  between  them  ;  this  makes  the  irregularities 
of  false  teachers  the  more  apparent.  We  may  conclude  with  cer- 
tainty from  these  slight  allusions,  that  the  opposition  offered  to 
Paul  and  his  authority  by  parties  in  Corinth  had  not  assumed  so 

*  Fritzsohe,  in  his  Diss,  ia  Epist.  ii,  al  Coriath.  p.  60,  note,  has  well  proved  tbat 
Scbulthess  is  miBtakeii  in  aupposing  tliat  the  e/trpu/ta  should  be  translated  "  posthumous, 
bore  iJi  old  age." 
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decided  a  form  wlien  the  first  epistle  was  written  as  when  the  sec- 
ond was  scatj  in  which  he  (chap.  si.  12)  expresses  himself  &r  more 
strongly. 

Ver,  12. — The  error  of  these  persons  is  thus  expressed :  some 
among  you  say  there  is  no  resurrection  of  the  dead  {Xiyovai  rive^ 
iv  ifitVj  5n  dvdaraai^  vsKp&v  oiiK  S(7tiv\  The  "  Some  among  you," 
does  not  allow  of  being  referred  to  foreigners,  who  had  only  for 
some  time  resided  in  Corinth  ;  it  signifies  members  of  the  church. 
But  the  words,  "  there  is  no  resurrection  of  the  dead"  {dvdoTaiji.g  ve- 
icfMv)  camiot  possibly  mean  that  Jesus  is  not  risen  from  the  dead, 
for  ^K  veupGiv  would  then  be  employed,  but  that  the  general  resur- 
rection looked  for,  will  not  take  place.  In  the  Introduction  to  the 
Epistle  to  the  Corinthians  (§  1)  it  has  been  already  observed  that  we 
may  not  regard  Epicureans,  nor  former  Sadducees  as  promulgators 
of  this  view,  for  neither  of  these  sects  exercised  any  demonstrable 
influence  on  the  church.  Billroth  likewise  remarks  very  appositely 
that  ver.  32  is  entirely  against  this  assumption,  for  it  states  that 
the  very  defenders  of  the  view  themselves  abhorred  such  a  principle, 
fa.y<^}iev  Koi  triGiiiev  a,  t.  X,  The  favourers  of  the  doctrine  are  there- 
fore unquestionably  to  be  found  among  the  partiaans  of  Christ. 
(See  Introd.  to  this  Epistle,  §  1.)  These,  imbued  with  a  Gnostic, 
spiritualizing  bias,  might  easily  take  offence  at  the  resurrection  of 
the  body,  in  which  they  discovered  a  gross  materialism.  It  is  pos- 
sible that,  like  HymenEeus  and  Philetus,  they  understood  the  resur- 
rection spiritually.  Of  these  it  is  said,  2  Tim,  ii.  18,  ^syovrsg  t^v 
dvdmaesw  ^S?/  yEyovivm,  saying  that  the  resurrection,  etc.,  which, 
without  doubt,  signifies  that  they  regarded  the  spiritual  CLuickeniug 
of  the  world,  effected  thiough  Christ,  as  the  promised  resurrection. 
We  should  then  only  question  as  to  how,  with  such  principles,  these 
heretics  understood  Christ's  lesuirectiou  ?  The  whole  discussion 
shews  that  they  did  not  deny  this,  for  Paul's  argument  is  always 
this  :  if  there  is  no  resurrection  of  the  dead,  then  cannot  Christ  have 
arisen.  This  argument  is  intelligible  only  as  we  supply  "  which  ye 
surely  acknowledge,  which  ye  surely  cannot  have  denied."  We 
must  therefore  doubtless  believe  that  the  false  teachers  had  not  yet 
developed  their  views  as  a  perfect  system  ;  this  would  have  led 
them  to  a  docetic  conception  of  the  entire  life  of  Jesus,  as  developed 
from  the  same  principles  at  a  later  period.  Bntif  they  had  already  at 
that  time  uttered  such  opinions,  Paul  would  immediately  have  more 
decidedly  opposed  them,  and  required  their  excommunication.  Bill- 
roth has  expressed  himself  in  a  very  remarkable  manner  upon  this  pas- 
sage. He  asserts  that  the  same  apprehension  prevailed  in  Corinth 
which  had  arisen  in  Thessalonica  (1  Thess.  iv.  15,  seq.)  These  be- 
lievers feared  that  beHevers  who  died  before  the  coming  of  Christ 
would  have  no  portion  in  the  kingdom  of  God,  and  he  thinks  that 
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individuale  in  Corinth  entertained  the  aame  opinion.  But  hetween 
tho  position  of  the  Theesalonians  and  these  partizans  of  Christ  there 
existed  a  very  essential  difference  ;  for  the  former,  who  were  scarcely 
converted,  and  had  enjoyed  only  for  a  few  weets  apostolic  instrac- 
tion,  were  in  uncertainty  concerning » the  course  of  events  in  the 
establishing  of  God's  kingdom.  They  hesitated  not  in  general  as 
to  the  resurrection,  but  doubted  if  their  dead  would  arise  to  the 
kingdom  of  God  ;  in  a  word  the  difference  between  the  first  and 
second  resurrection  waa  unknown  to  them.  But  the  Corinthian 
ChristianSj  as  well  as  the  two  individuals  named  Hymenseus  and 
Philetus,  doubted  the  doctrine  of  the  resurrection  itself.  They  were 
well  acijuainted  with  it,  but  held  it  to  be  a  Jewish  materializing 
doctrine,  and  believed  in  a  pure  continuing  of  the  spirit  without 
material  covering,  whose  union  with  the  spirit  appeared  to  them 
probably  as  pollutioiL  If  BUlroth's  supposition  were  correct,  Paul 
would  have  conducted  his  argument  in  a  mauncr  very  inappropriate ; 
for  the  remark  only  incidentally  mentioned  by  Paid,  that  the  dead 
arise,  but  the  Hving  shall  be  changed  (vers.  51,  52),  should  have 
been  the  main  subject  of  the  entire  dissertation,  which  in  fact  is  de- 
voted to  the  proof  of  the  resurrection  in  general.  Finally,  the  opin- 
ions of  Mtiller  (Stud,  1835,  part  iii,,  p.  T48,  note)  and  Weizel  {idem, 
1836,  part  iv.,  p.  909)  that  the  passages  found  in  our  chapter  war- 
rant the  inference  that  no  difference  is  made  in  the  New  Testament 
between  dvdoraaig  v&itpSiv  and  et  vek^wv  are  clearly  erroneous.  For 
where  Avdaraaig  vsKpwv  occurs  (vers.  13,  21,  42)  it  refers  exclusively 
to  the  general  awakening  of  the  dead,  the  language  thus  according 
perfectly  with  the  distinction  drawn  by  me  ;  but  where  the  special 
reference  is  to  Christ  (ver.  12),  tn  v^k^Siv  is  correctly  applied. 

Vers.  13,  14.' — Paul  then  draws  the  most  important  deductions 
from  the  conclusion  that,  if  there  be  no  resurrection,  Christ  cannot  ■ 
be  risen.  These  affect  first  the  apostles,  for  then  their  preaching 
could  he  nothing',  and  their  faith  even  vain.  It  is  evident  that  this 
argument  has  force  onlyifthe  resurrection  is  understood  as  a  glorifica- 
tion of  the  body,  and  therefore  an  overcoming  of  death,  as  already 
laid  down  on  Matth.  xxviii.  1.  Had  the  apostle  only  thought  of  a 
reanimation  of  the  body  without  a  substantial  change  in  it,  Jesus 
might  be  reanimated  without  proving  at  all  a  general  resurrection, 
even  as  Lazarus  was  reanimated  in  an  unusual  manner,  but  only 
subsec[uently  to  die  again.  If,  on  the  contrary,  the  hvdaraatq  is 
understood  as  a  glorifying  of  the  material,  the  restoration  of  a  spir- 
itual body  {p&fia  TrvevjmTtK6v)j  and  yet  this  should  be  asserted  to  be 
absolutely  impossible,  then  of  course  also  the  resurrection  of  Jesus 
himself  is  denied,  or  can  he  maintained  only  in  violation  of  our  own 
principles,  Billroth  is  therefore  perfectly  right  when  he  draws  at- 
tention to  the  necessity  of  urging   Christ's  essential  likened  to 
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man ;  otherwise  it  miglit  be  said,  Christ  can  have  an  advantage 
beyond  all  other  men  ;  he  may  have  arisen  as  a  distinguishing 
sign  ;  it  does  not  follow  that  others  also  must  rise  again.  But  his 
resurrection  had  to  do  with  the  real  human  body ;  if,  then,  it  is  im.- 
possible  that  this  should  be  glorified,  so  also  in  the  case  of  Christ's 
body  and  the  converse.  (I  prefer  the  reading  marig  ^p2v  to  tbe  more 
usual  ifiuiv.  The  latter  might  easily  have  been  adopted  here  from 
ver,  17.  The  jJ^i'  facilitates  considerably  the  course  of  thought,  as 
it  thus  exhibits  Paul  first  dilating  on  the  evil  consequences  of  such 
a  doctrine  to  the  apostles,  and  then  proceeding  to  its  influence  on 
the  whole  church.     See  on  vers.  17,  18.) 

Ver.  15. — A  condition  is  now  supposed  highly  derogatory  to  the 
apostles,  which  is  again  introduced  with  is  teat.  The  apostles 
would  be  false  witnesses,  having  testified  of  a  fact  as  pertbrmed  by 
God  which  he  had  not  wiUed,  if  the  assertion  of  the  antagonists 
were  well  grounded.  The  idea  is  thus  carried  out  in  three  successive 
steps.  First,  it  is  merely  said  that  the  preaching  of  the  apostles, 
drawing  its  power  chiefly  from  the  announcement  of  the  resurrection, 
would  he  without  effect,  and  their  labour  consequently  vain.  Next, 
their  personal  belief  would  be  void,  if  Christ  were  not  arisen.  Last- 
ly, they  would  be  even  false  witnesses,  sinners,  if  they  testified  to  a 
feet  which  could  not  have  taken  place.  It  is  thus  seen  how  the 
reading  ■niang  vji&v  (ver.  14}  interrupts  the  connexion,  (The  ex- 
pression ipevSoiuipTupsg  tov  Qeov  is  best  explained  with  Grotius  by 
"  witnesses  who  misemploy  the  name  of  God  as  testimony ;"  so  that 
the  Kara  tov  Osoi)  which  follows  is  epexegetical.  Billroth,  on  the 
contrary,  considers  the  genitive  as  gen.  suhj.  "  witnesses  of  God, 
who,  however,  are  false  witnesses  ;"  but  this  interpretation  appears 
to  me  not  void  of  difficulty. — The  elTTsp  apa,  "  if  otherwise,  as 
ye  maintain,"  argues  e  concessis.  With  the  doctrine  [see  Winer's 
Gr.  §  53,  8,  a,  Billroth  also  agreeing]  that  &pa  is  specially  em- 
ployed in  proofs  drawn  from  the  statements  of  others,  I  cannot 
coincide.  In  this  plaee  &pa  is  certainly  not  a  conclusive  particle, 
but  an  expression  of  astonishment,  which  is  the  proper  original  sig- 
nification of  the  word  [see  Hartung's  Partikellehre,  vol.  i.,  p.  422], 
HO  that  the  passage  is  to  be  understood,  "if  it  were  otherwise,  as  ye 
strangely  suppose,"  etc.) 

Vers.  16-18. — Paul  then  proceeds  to  generalize  his  statement, 
and  proves  to  his  readers,  that  if  there  is  no  resurrection  their  own 
fiiith  is  as  nothing,  for  neither  they  nor  those  believers  already  dead 
could  have  forgiveness  of  sins, — ('AnoXE(j6at  =  ^v  dnuXsii^  elvai  stands 
parallel  with  the  Iv  dfiaprlaig  elvai.)  Finally,  if  the  foi^veness  of 
sins  appears  linked  to  the  resurrection,  and  not  to  the  death  of 
Christ,  we  are  to  bear  in  mind  the  fact  that  the  two  are  necessary 
correlatives  ;  the  resurrection  ia  equivalent  to  death,  vanquished  by 
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the  resurrection,  and  death  is  equivalent  to  resurrection,  by  which 
death  is'  annulled.     (See  remarts  on  Kom.  v.  25.) 

"  Vers.  19,  20. ^If,  therefore,  there  were  no  resurrection,  and  con- 
Bequently  no  kingdom  of  God,  no  restoration  of  Paradise,  the  Chris- 
tians sacrificing  everything  in  this  life  in  order  to^aiii  all  in  the 
next,  were  the  most  miserable  of  men.  But  Christ  being  security 
for  our  resurrection,  the  iirst-fraits  only  of  those  who  slept,  the  res- 
urrection had  commenced  with  liim.  Billroth  justly  remarks  that 
drrapx^  twv  Keicotiirjiievuv  is  uot  to  be  taken  as  a  simple  apposition  to 
Christ,  hut  as  the  predicate  of  the  whole  sentence  :  Christ  arose  as 
first-fruits,  i.  e.,  in  order  to  be  the  first-fruits.  Eegarded  from  our 
modern  point  of  view  the  idea  is  startling  ;  it  would  seem  that  the 
apostle  might  be  answered  :  if  the  body  is  not  raised,  assuredly  the 
spirit  of  man  may  yet  continue  to  exist ;  and  for  him  it  is  not  indif- 
ferent whether  the  life  of  the  man  has  been  one  of  stern  self-denial, 
or  self-indulgence.  But  the  apostle  by  no  means  recognizes  the 
possibility  of  existence  as  a  pure  spirit  without  bodily  organs  ;  the. 
doctrine  of  the  immortality  of  the  soul  and  the  name  are  alike  un- 
known to  the  entire  Bible  ;  and  indeed  with  justice,  because  a  jper- 
sonal  consciousness  in  created  beings  necessarily  presupposes  the 
limitations  of  body,*  The  modern  doctrine  of  immortality  is  not 
materially  difierent  from  the  supposition  that  the  soul  flows  back, 
like, a  drop  into  the  great  sea  of  universal  life.  It  is  indeed  in  ap- 
parent contradiction  to  our  doctrine  tjjat,  even  according  to  the 
Bible  view,  the  soul  is  to  be  regarded  as  existing  independently  in 
the  interval  between  death  and  the  resurrection.  But  first,  con- 
sciousness in  this  state,  at  least  with  many,  can  he  regarded  only 
as  a  sort  of  twilight,  for  which  reason  the  dead  are  called  Ke/coifirifie- 
voi,  sleeping,  without,  however,  our  being  required  to  assume  in  this 
case  an  absolute  unconsciousness,  as  did  the  il>vxonavvvxioi  (psycho- 
pannychites) ;  secondly,  it  is  to  be  supposed  that  a  certain  relation 
is  always  maintained  between  the  elements  of  tho  body  and  the 
sepamted  soul,  intimate  in  pj'oportion  to  the  sanctification  of  the 
organ  which  bad  invested  the  soul  on  earth,  (See  further  on  this 
subject  in  my  Opusc.  TheoL,  Diss,  vii.,  p.  165,  seq.)  Lastly,  as 
Christ  here  is  styled  A^rapx^  tCiv  HsKoiinjiiivuv,  the  first-fmits  of  them 
that  sleep,  so  in  BevTi.  5  ;  Col,  i,  16,  !>  rrpuyroToicog  tuv  vEUfwv,  the 
first-born  of  the  dead.  Enoch  and  EHas  tasted  not  of  death.  (Gen. 
V.  24  ;  2  Kings  ii.  11.)  In  the  Anafixfl  is  not  only  contained  the  idea 
of  the  first,  the  earliest,  but  also  that  of  the  most  costly,  and  as  such 
dedicated  to  Grod. 

Vers.  21,  22, — In  the  same  manner  as  in  Rom.  v,  12,  seq,  (to 
the  explanation  of  which  1  beg  to  refer),  only  that  there  the  refer- 
*  See  Usteri'B  remark  in  the  Pau!  Lahrbegr,,  p.  365,  and  the  passage  there  quoted 
from  Athenagorna  de  Resurrect,  o.  2B. 
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ence  is  pre-eminently  to  spiritual  life,  Adam  and  Christ  are  repre- 
sented by  the  apostle  as  the  hinging  points  in  the  life  of  humanity. 
As  Adam  sinned  not  for  himself  alone,  hut  all  in  him,  so  also  Christ's 
resurrection  is  a  resurrection  of  all.  To  every  unprejudiced  person, 
it  must  be  clear  that  the  expressions  Si'  avQ^unov^  kv  tc5  'A6dfi, 
through  man,  in  Adam,  indicate  Adam  not  only  as  the  beginner  of 
sin  and  its  consequence,  death,  but  as  the  author,*^  just  aa  Christ  is 
the  author -oi  life  and  its  highest  manifestation,  the  avdaraaiq.  The 
TTavTe?,  all,  imphes  ecLually  the  resurrection  of  the  evil  and  the  good 
(see  on  John  v,  29  ;  Acts  xsir,  15).  Billroth  thinks  it  can  apply 
only  to  believers,  as  the  others  cannot  be  considered  "  in  Christ;" 
but  Christ  represents  mankind,  Ms  power  awakens  both  good  and 
evil ;  for  as  human  may  the  latter  also  be  considered  in  him,  although 
they  are  in  the  judgment  separated.  Miiller  follows  Billroth  (Stud. 
1S35,  pt,  iii,  p.  749)  in  receiving  the  ^uononiO^aovTai  as  equivalent  to 
the  dvdaraiTcg  slg  ^u^v.  But  ver.  23,  seq.,  which  refers  to  the  totality 
of  the  species,  seems  to  demand  that  the  quickening  be  taken  in  the 
most  extended  sense.  Those  who  defend  the  restoration  might  ap- 
parently quote  the  ttuvts^  m  favour  of  their  views,  but  how  far  the 
paragraph  justifies  the  doctrine,  will  be  brought  under  consideration 
at  vers.  24-28. 

Ver.  23. — But  as  according  to  the  Divine  regulation  everything 
developes  itself  by  degrees,  so  the  new  world  of  the  risen  ones  is 
gradually  perfected  ;  Ohrisj  is  the  grain-seed,  as  it  were,  of  these, 
and  likewise  the  first  early  ripe  fruit ;  to  him  succeed  his  people  at 
his  second  coming,  afterwards  at  the  end  of  the  entire  course  of  the 
World,  and  the  commencement  of  eternity,  all  the  dead  in  the  graves 
shall  arise.  This  passage  is  one  of  those  from  which  we  may  unde- 
niably conclude  that  the  New  Testament  aclniowledges  and  accepts 
the  Jewish  doctrine  of  the  twofold  resurrection,  viz.,  that  of  the 
righteous,  and  the  general  one.  (See  Bertholdt  Christ,  Jud,,  p.  176, 
seq,,  203,  seq. ;  Eieenmenger  entd.  Judenth.  vol.  ii,,  p.  901,  seq.) 
This  distinction  has  already  been  remarked  upon  at  Luke  xiv.  14  ; 
John  V.  25,  seq.;  Acts  xxiv.  15  ;  the  Apocalypse  alone  fully  de- 
velopes the  doctrine  (xx.  5,  seq,,  xxi.  1,  seq.)  Without  any  founda- 
tion Billroth,  following  Usteri,  declares  that  Paul's  doctrine  deviates 
from  that  laid  down  in  the  Apocalypse ;  the  Eevelation,  treating 
the  subject  ex  professo,  is  only  more  copious.  The  circumstance 
that  after  the  establishment  of  God's  kingdom  Satan  will  be  again 
unbound  (Rev.  xx.  7,  seq,),  is  indeed  not  touched  upon  by  Paul,  but 
is  in  no  way  contradictory  to  his  language.   For  the  giving  up  of  all 

*  The  present  dnoSv^aKovai  in  ver,  22  is  worthy  of  remark.  From  Adam,  the  human 
race  is  in  a  process  of  oontiQUCHls  dying,  from  Christ  in  hlte  mannec  iu  a  procesH  of  con- 
tinuous reaJiimation.  Since  however  tha  referBnoe  is  here  pre-eminently  to  the  resurreo- 
tion  of  the  body,  tlie  future  ^uonoijidij^ivrat  ia  employed. 
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dominion  to  tte  Father,  which  is  the  suhject  of  what  follows,  is  to 
take  place  after  the  coming  of  the  kingdom  of  God,  and  conse- 
quently after  Satan  18  fully  vauquished.  Chriat'e  dominion  begins 
indeed  spiritually  with  his  own  resurrection,  and  sitting  at  the  right 
hand  of  God,  but  it  appears  perfected  only  at  the  Paionsia,  which 
therefore  is  the  same  with  the  establishment  of  G-od's  kingdom  on 
earth  (Acta  i.  7).  If  then  after  the  elra  to  riXo?  the  general  resur- 
rection of  the  good  and  bad  is  not  expressly  mentioned,  it  is  sufB- 
ciently  accounted  for  by  the  fact,  that  the  apostle  throughout  the 
-whole  representation  has  primarily  only  the  believers  in  thought,  for 
which  reason  we  shall  find  given  from  ver.  40,  seq.,  only  a  descrip- 
tion of  the  bodies  of  the  blessed,  and  not  also  of  the  lost.  But 
though  not  expressly  uttered,  it  is  necessarily  included  in  the  idea. 
The  ^KttiTTOf  iv  Ti3  Mf&j  rdyfmTi,  each  in  Ms  own  order,  shews  that 
Paul  desired  to  describe  the  successive  stages  of  the  resurrection,  and 
as  the  elra  to  riXo^  stands  plainly  connected  with  eTretra,  the  ex- 
pression must  inclusively  signify  the  general  resurrection.  This 
opinion  is  rejected  by  Weizol  (see  work  already  quoted,  p.  915).  This 
however  is  certain,  there  is  here  no  mention  of  the  resurrection  of 
the  godly  men  of  the  Old  Testament  with  Christ,  and  therefore  the 
views  of  those  who  ap{ily  Matth,  xxvii.  52,  53,  only  to  apparitions 
of  the  dead  find  powerful  support  in  our  passage.  This  view  has 
been  particularly  advanced  recently  by  Steudel. 

Vers.  24-28,— The  apostle  considers  himself  called  upon  to  de- 
fine more  closely  the  nature  of  this  reXo^,  end,  consummation,  and 
to  place  it  m  juxtaposition  with  Christ's  kingdom  {daaiXeia).  The 
whole  passage  is  the  more  remarkable  as  it  stands  alone  in  the  holy 
Scriptures,  for  even  the  Apocalypse  contains  no  such  information  as 
that  conveyed  by  Paul.  Mention  alone  is  made  of  the  new  heaven 
and  the  new  earth  (Rev.  xxi.  1,  the  restoration  of  the  ktIoi^  having 
ah:eady  taken  place  in  the  Parousia  ;  see  on  Kom.  viii.  19),  without 
any  explanation  of  tho  relation  of  the  Redeemer  to  this  new  condi- 
tion of  things.  But  precisely  because  this  information  stands  so 
isolated,  it  contains  great  and  almost  inexplicable  difficulties.  If 
we  take  into  consideration  first  the  description  of  the  (iamXeia  of 
Christ,  the  prophecies  of  the  Old  Testament,  Ps.  ex.  1,  viii.  1,  lead 
the  apostle  to  infer®  that  Christ's  dominion  shall  be  universal. 
All  enemies  shall  be  placed  under  his  feet,  but  the  last  enemyf  sub- 
dued is  death.     This  is  effected  by  the  general  resurrection,  conse- 

*  Concerning  the  Meaaanic  cbaracter  of  Ph.  ex.  and  Pa.  viiL  sea  further  on  Heb.  L  2- 
The  aih.  Psalm  refers  primarily  indeed  to  men  in  general,  but  inasmuah  aa  the  idea  of 
iiumanity  was  truly  rcaiiaed  in  tlie  -Mesaiah,  certainly  to  him.  (See  UmbreifH  Erklarung 
des  achten.  Psalms  in  the  Stud.  1838,  part  3.) 

■)■  The  eipresaion  ^o^foTOf  i^fipop  contains  not  only  a  reference  to  the  period  of  the 
victory  but  slao  to  tbe  greaSnesa  of  its  resistance.  The  overpowering  of  death  demanda 
liie  highest  revelation  of  the  life. 
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quently  Christ's  kingdom  extends  as  far  as  this  limit.  As  it  is  t^ie 
Father  who  has  subjected  all  things  to  the  Son,  it  follows  of  course 
that  he  is  to  be  excepted  from  the  "  all  things"  placed  under  him  ; 
rather,  he  exalts  the  Bedeemer,  as  having  taken  man's  nature  on  bim- 
Belf,  to  the  joint-possession  of  hie  throne,  Ps.  ex.  1,  *.  e.,  the  Father 
reigns  through  the  Son.  It  is  evident  that  in  this  description  Paul 
makes  no  difference  between  the  hidden  and  revealed  kingdom  of 
Christ.  (See  Comm.  on  Matth,  iii.  3.)  Although  evil  has  a  predomina- 
ting power  over  the  good  in  the  al(^v  ovro^,  nevertheless  the  kingdom 
of  Christ  is  intimately  and  truly  present  in  the  latter,  and  daily  spreads 
itself  further.  At  his  Parousia  good  will  indeed,  in  the  atuv  fiiXXuv, 
gain  dominion  over  evil,  hut  evil  is  not  absolutely  removed  until  the 
general  resurrection,  which  annihilates  death.  This  explanation  ap- 
pears favourable  to  a  general  restoration,  for  the  enemy  is  only  truly 
vanquished  when  be  is  transformed  to  a  friend  ;  the  mei'e  preponder- 
aikce  of  power  can  form  no  ground  of  Christ's  victoiy,  for  that  was  his 
from  the  begmning.  But  death  is  first  really  done  away  with  when 
"  life"  has  drawn  all  things  into  its  nature ;  as  long  as  the  other 
death  reigns  over  a  portion  of  creation  (Bev.  xxi-  8)  it  appears  yet  to 
maintain  its  sway.  This  impression  is  considerably  strengthened  by 
the  further  description  of  the  nature  of  the  TsXoq  in  vers,  24  and  28. 
It  states  in  the  first  verso  that  the  Son  yields  the  dominion  to  the 
Father  when  he  has  destroyed  all  power  (the  second  hav  is  to  be 
considered  antecedent  to  the  first,  the  iiarapyelv  dvvaiuv  is  still  an 
act  of  the  Lord's  dominion);  or  in  other  words  that  he  will  annul 
his  own  as  well  as  all  other  dominion,  and  give  it  over  to  the  Father. 
(Concerning  Oshg  Koi  na-r/jp  see  on  2  Cor.  i.  3.)  It  is  evidently  a  ground- 
less assertion  that  the  parallel  expressions  dominion,  authority,  power 
(dpxrj,  iSov<7ia,  dvvaiiig),  indicate  only  the  various  classes  of  bad  angels, 
or  earthly  powers  and  governors ;  the  ndaa  which  is  added  and  even 
repeated  must  signify  alike  good  and  bad,  in  brief  all  dominion 
■without  exception,  since  the  dominion  of  the  Son  is  done  away  with 
the  rest.  God  remains  sole  Lord,  for,  according  to  ver.  28,  the  Son 
himself  is  subject  to  him,  in  order  that  he  may  be  all  in  all  (rd 
ndvTa  sv  iraaiv).  How  are  we  to  interpret  this  ?  In  the  desti-oying 
all  dominion  is  evidently  included  the  removal  of  all  distinction, 
therefore  the  restoration  of  equally.  That  which  human  short- 
Bightedness  mischievously  desires  to  realize  in  this  sinful  world,  free- 
dom and  equality  among  men,  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord  effects  in  a  right 
and  lawful  manner.  The  possibility  and  necessity  for  dominion  depend 
only  upon  the  want  in  some  beings  of  self-control,  and  of  conscious- 
ness in  regard  to  the  highest  objects  alilie  of  the  individual  and  of  the 
entire  body.  Were  selt-govemment  proportionate  in  all  beings  we, 
might  say  that  all  dominion  is  destroyed  ;  the  ruling  principle,  the 
Spirit  of  God,  is  equal  in  all.     The  sentiment  would  thus  be  equiva- 
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lent. to  the  Old  Testament  prophecies,  which  promise  that  thetnowl- 
edge  of  the  Lord  shall  cover  the  earth  as  the  waters  cover  the  aea,  that 
one  shall  no  more  eoquire  of  the  other,  because  every  one  knows  and 
ohserves  his  own  relation  to  the  whole.  (Isa.  xi.  9 ;  Habak.  iii,  14.) 
We  must  accordingly  regard  individualities  as  preserved  in  the  re- 
moval of  the  dominion,  for  we  are  not  speaking  of  the  swallowing 
up  of  the  individual  in  the  sea  of  universal  heing.  For  also  of  the 
Son  himself  "the  delivering  up  of  the  kingdom"  (napadovvai  rijv 
patuMav),  the  "  heing  subject  to  the  Father"  (vTroToryvivai  ra  Trarpi), 
refers  not  to  the  merging  of  the  Son's  personaHty  in  the  Divine 
Buhstance  (as  the  io^os  was  from  eternity  separate  from  the  Fa- 
ther [John  i.  1],  so  he  also  remains  to  eternity  separate  from  him); 
these  expressions  rather  indicate  the  Messianic  dignity  of  Christ, 
into  which  he  entered  by  his  incarnation.  It  is  only  of  Christ  aa 
the  Messiah,  as  the  mediator,  and  expiator,  that  it  can  be  said  that 
God  has  put  all  things  under  him,  i.  e.,  that  God  has  surrendered 
the  kingdom  to  him,  and  when  through  his  instrumentality  all  is 
reconciled,  then  terminates  his  kingdom  ;  all  are  come  to  God,  God 
is  in  all,  the  Redeemer  is  then  only  the  lirst-born  among  many 
brethren  (Eom.  viii.  29);  or  on  the  other  side,  those  sanctified 
through  him,  are  become  like  to  him  (1  John  iii.  2).  But  the  entire 
course  of  reasoning  seems  to  have  appositcnees  only  as  all,  in 
the  proper  sense,  is  restored.  For  if  a  portion  of  God's  creatures 
remamed  excluded  from  the  restoration  after  God's  image,  of  ne- 
cessity this  portion  would  need  government  ;  to  which  may  be 
added,  that  the  "iva  y  6  GeSf  rd,  -navra  iv  naaiv,  that  God  moA)  he  all 
m  all,  cannot  be  strictly  interpreted  otherwise  than  so,  that  in  aU 
created  things  God  determines  all,  and  accordingly  the  evil,  God- 
resisting  will  of  the  creature  is  banished  from  existence.  For  to 
assign  indeed  its  full  signification  to  rd  Trdvra,  but  limit  the  iv  -naai 
to  those  sanctified  through  Christ,  appears  perfectly  arbitrary,  since 
in  passages  such  as  Eom.  xi.  36,  i^  avrov  sal  AC  avroC  koi  elg  atTovrd 
■ndvTa,  the  term  is  taken  in  its  most  comprehensive  sense.  It  cannot 
therefore  be  denied,  that  if  the  restoration  is  sanctioned  in  any  pas- 
sage, it  is  in  this.*^  However,  the  defenders  of  this  doctrine  should 
*  The  moat  plausible  aj^mant  against  our  explaaation  of  Ihe  pasaago  relative  lo  the 
WBtoration  is  this.  The  apostle  treats  in  the  ivhole  chapter,  of  belieyera  only  and  their 
resurrection,  aa  we  hftTB  already  observed  on  ver.  23 ;  therefore  the  whole  connexion  re- 
qniraa,  that  to  Uie  clasa  restricted  to  "  all  belierers,  all  who  are  in  Christ,"  the  navre^ 
iuojruivSi/oovTai  (ver.  23),  and  tie  Iv  wcjuf  (ver.  28),  should  be  also  added.  That  the 
wicked  also  arise,  and  what  in  general,  shall  be  their  fate,  is  not  here  at  all  entered  upon  by 
the  apostle ;  his  doctrine  in  this  respect  must  be  ascertained  from  other  examinations  of 
the  subject  (See  on  Rora.  xL  32.)  So  particularly  Muller  {Stud.  1835,  pt.  iii.  p.  ?i9),  who 
also  ao  explains  Eom.  viiL  11,  and  also  Mau  (Theolog.  Milarb.  pt.  il  p.  104).  Cimdout 
however  compela  us  to  confess  that  the  flrst  impreeaion  arising  from  tlie  apostulio  repro- 
Bentation  is  not  fevourabla  to  these  explanations,  oven  apart  from  the  fact  that  the  abso- 
late  removal  of  dominion  and  deatL  appears  to  exclude  tho  possibility  of  death's  conliaued 
Vol.  IV.— 25 
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not  overlook  the  fact,  that  neither  here  nor  in  any  other  passage  of 
the  sacred  Scriptures  is  the  final  recovery  of  all  evil  vaen,  nay,  even 
of  demoaa  and  Satan  himself,  expressed  openly  and  in  a  definite 
form  ;  a  circumstance  calculated  to  awaken  serious  reflection  aa 
to  the  propriety  of  making  such  an  opinion  the  subject  of  public 
instruction. 

Ver,  29. — ^After  tbie  digression  the  apostle  returns  to  the  princi- 
pal position,  and  argues  first  on  the  subject  of  the  resurrection  from 
the  baptism  for  the  dead  (paTn-i^EaOai  vnep  twv  w/tpwy).  This  diffi- 
cult expression  is  well  known  to  have  deeply  engaged  the  attention 
of  exegetical  writers,  from  which  numerous  explanations  have  arisen. 
But  before  we  examine  the  most  important  of  these,  we  shall  at- 
tempt ourselves  an  independent  elucidation  of  the  passage.  It  is 
evident  that  the  connexion  here  is  not  so  loose  as  Billroth,  among 
others,  supposes.  To  the  (ianTt^eodac,  the  mvSvvevstv  of  ver.  30 
connects  itself  by  means  of  the  ri  mi,  which  is  not  to  be  neg- 
lected. Granting  then  that  we  are  not  exactly  authorized  to  attach 
to  ^aTrri^&adai  the  meaning  of  "  receive  the  baptism  of  suffering,"  it 
is  asaurediy  undeniable  that  with  the  idea  of  baptism  is  likewise  in- 
timated the  reception  of  all  sufferings  which  assail  the  communion  of 
the  baptized.  The  ri  jiot  to  6<j>sXoz,  what  proJUeth  it  me,  of  ver.  32 
is  however  to  be  considered  as  an  interpretation  of  the  ri  noiijaovrnv 
(ver.  29),  and  iroieXv  =  ntos  is  accordingly  to  be  received  in  the 
sense  of  "  to  gain  somewhat,  to  acquire,  to  attain  something."  The 
train  of  thought  then  assumes  the  following  form  :  "  what  then 
would  they  gain,  who  (in  future)  receive  baptism  ?"  (The  suppressed 
answer  is  :  they  will  not  only  gain  nothing,  hut  will  be,  as  stated  in 
ver.  19,  the  most  miserable  among  mankind.)  "  Why  also  do  we 
ourselves,  who  have  long  borne  the  Christian  profession,  remain  in 
perpetual  danger  ?  To  what  purpose  our  daily  conflict,  if  there  is 
no  resurrection,  and  no  eternal  reward  in  Christ's  kingdom  ?"  But 
unmistakably  the  explanation  of  ver.  29  is  closely  linked  with 
the  verses  preceding  the  24th,  and  the  declaration  concerning 
the  Tt'Aof  (vers.  24-28)  appears  only  a  digression.  In  ver.  28  the 
ol  Tov  Xpiarov  are  represented  as  those  participating  immediate- 
ly in  that  resurrection  of  which  Christ  was  the  first-fruits  ;  and 

dominion  over  any  portion  of  creation.  The  Tersea  23,  aeq.,  are  of  a  natare  to  lead  us  to 
infer  tbat  tho  apostle's  view  oomprehended  all  mankind,  beoauae  ha  speaks  of  the  end, 
conaequeatly  of  the  genaral  reaurreclion  of  alL  "Weizel  (Stud,  1836,  pt  iv.  p.  909)  is  of 
my  opinion.  This  opinion  appears  yet  more  to  ooniraend  itself  to  our  conaideratjon  vihm 
we  reflect,  thai  Paul  neuer  opeldy  speaks  of  Vie  TeswrecUoit  of  t!ia  vrlcked.  However  there 
certainly  appear  iu  the  holy  Soripturea,  and  donbtleaa  from  wise  motives,  apparently  oou- 
tradicfory  doctrines  on  this  importaut  poiat;  and  for  thia  reason  we  should  do  well  to 
leare  tlieir  enigmatical  atatementa  in  the  mdefiniteneaa  in  which  Uiey  have  been  given  to 
Tia.  (Concerning  Paul's  description  of  the  last  judgment,  see  further  the  observationa  on 
Kom.  ii.  S-8.) 
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this  idea,  taken  in  connexion  with  the  tVsJ  tJ  notrjaovoiv  of  ver.  29, 
authorizes  the  construction  which  follows :  "  For  were  it  not  so,  if 
telievers  were  not  to  arise  at  Christ's  coming,  what  would  those 
gain  who  receive  baptism  ?"  Eillroth's  conception  of  noieiv  appears 
to  me  entirely  erroneous.  He  translates :  what  will  they  do  who 
permit  themselves  to  be  baptized  P  Answer  :  something  very  fool- 
ish. But  i'or  what  purpose  employ  the  future  thus  ?  He  eays  it 
may  be  explained,  quid  eos  facere  apfaeebit,  or  quid  ii  facere  in- 
VENiENTUR  ?  But  aUowing  that  it  is  capable  of  being  so  under- 
stood, although  it  ia  certainly  difficult,  yet  we  must  thus  entirely 
relinquish  the  hope  of  tracing  the  difficult  connexion  with  what 
precedes.  But  that  most  difficult  form  jiaTrri^eaBiu  v-nip  twv  vEKfxSv, 
baptieed/or  the  dead,  still  remains  to  be  explained.  We  have  thus 
far  so  treated  the  passage  as  if  only  jSaTrri^eaBai  stood,  of  which  the 
signification  could  not  be  mistaken.  It  is  highly  important  that 
the  article  stands  here  (rw  veicp&v)  which  is  in  the  text.  rec.  imme- 
diately repeated  in  what  follows,  where,  however,  a^briiv  is  decidedly 
to  be  preferred.  The  article  requires  a  reference  not  to  dead 
persons  without  distinction,  but  to  certain  well-known  dead.  The 
connexion  with  ver,  23  shews  the  reference  to  be  to  those  departed 
in  the  Lord.  If  we  maintain  this  reference  it  thence  appears  that 
inip  cannot  here  mean  "  instead,"  for  the  dead  are  themselves  al- 
ready baptized,  but  signifies  "  for,  to  the  advantage  of."  But  how 
far  can  the  apostle  declare  that  believers  about  to  be  added  to  the 
church  were  baptized  for  the  advantage  of  the  dead  ?  Inasmuch 
as  a  certain  number,  a  nA^pw/ia  of  believers  is  required  {see  on  Eom. 
xi.  12,  25),  which  must  be  complete  before  the  Parousia,  and  with 
it  the  resurrection,  can  take  phtce.  Every  one,  therefore,  who  re- 
ceives baptism  benefits  thereby  the  body  of  believers,  those  already 
dead  in  the  Lord.  This  conception  appears  to  me  to  make  the 
passage  intelligible ;  all  other  expositions'^  are  weak  in  essential 
points.  Billroth  has  again  proposed  the  explanation  of  the  haptis- 
mus  vicarius.  But  Tertullian  (adv.  Marc.  v.  10}  mentions  this  as 
only  a  heretical  custom,  which  is  also  confirmed  by  Epiphaniua 
(Hser.  xxviii.  e.  6);  and  at  all  events  it  is  incredible  that  so  early  as 
the  apostolic  timei  a  superstition  such  as  that  of  baptizing  the  hv- 
ing  in  place  of  the  dead  evisted,  and  hid  become  so  general  a'i  to 
make  an  allusion  to  it  intelligible  But  allowing  this,  what  luthor 
)  the  behel  that  Paul  sanctions  so  lank  a  superstition  ?  An 
1  oi  this  baptism  is  undoubtedly  imphed  m  the  passatje  ,  for 
there  lies  evidently  it  tht,  foundation  of  the  argument  a  sentiment 
that  if  the  dead  arise,  they  gam  something  by  the  Pa7TTii,eodai  vntp 

*  EspeoiaJly  m  the  wntiQga  of  Calov  ii  W^  olf  and  Htumann  oa  tl  is  aubject    tLe 
greater  part  of  these,  howeyer,  EontrndLot  themselves  so  fuLy  as  to  require  no  other  reiii- 
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Twv  vexpiZv,  Add  to  this  that,  in  such  a  view,  the  article  must  be 
omitted  before  vsk^Siv.  Billroth  endeavours  to  explain  it  by  sup- 
posing that  certain  dead  persona  were  intended,  it  might  be  relatives 
or  friends,  in  whose  place  the  paTm^onEvoi  were  baptized.  But  if 
this  explanation  fails,  neither  baptizing  on  the  graves  of  martyrs  (of 
which  custom  not  a  trace  appears  in  the  apostolic  ages*),  nor  the 
being  baptized  to  the  confession  of  the  resurrection,f  which  cannot 
be  literally  expressed  by  v-nip  tCiv  vf,KpSiv,  or  being  baptized  in  the 
name  of  those  aheady  dead,  can  lay  claim  to  be  recognized.  The 
latter  explanation  would  indeed  be  in  sense  highly  appropriate, 
were  the  form  Ha^nTi^eadai  iinip,  instead  of  dg,  or  iv  6v6p,aTt  gram- 
matically supported,  and  did  not  the  plural  with  the  article  appear 
so  at  variance  with  it,  since  by  the  dead  in  whom  they  are  baptized, 
assuredly  only  Christ  can  be  understood.  The  explanation  pro- 
pounded by  Superintendent  Meyer  (in  the  Hannoverschen  Na- 
chrichten  von  Brandis  und  Rupstein  Jahrg,  1834,  pt.  iv.  pp.  179, 
seq.),  following  the  views  of  Abresch  and  others  (see  Poli  Synopsis 
ad  h.  1.),  appears  to  me  very  unnatural.  This  supplies  ai^iidruiv  or 
IisTmv  to  vmpuv,  and  explains  the  meaning  :  what  shall  avail  this 
grave  of  water  (viewing  baptism  according  to  Eom.  vi,  as  the  im- 
age of  death  and  resurrection)  for  your  dead  members,  if  no  reani- 
mation  is  to  bo  expected  ?  But  it  is  a  decisive  objection  to 
this,  that  in  this  view  the  veKpoi  would  be  the  ffaTm^/isvoi  them- 
selves, in  which  case  the  idea  would  certainly  be  more  intelligibly 
expressed.  Calvin  considers  the  reference  is  to  those  who,  being 
near  to  death,  were  desirous  of  receiving  baptisna  before  their  end  ; 
now  tantum  baptizaniw,  he  says,  qid  adkuc  victuros  se  putant,  sed 
qui  mortem  hahent  ante  oculos.  But  it  is  not  very  clear  how  this 
thought  is  to  be  found  in  irrep  tuv  venp&v.- — .In  conclusion,  I  will  not 
deny  that  a  certain  feeling  of  doubt  remains  in  my  own  mind  as  to 
my  own  reference  of  the  passage  to  the  7rA,^pwfia  of  the  church.  The 
idea  itself  is  one  so  remote  from  the  ordinary  track  of  thought,  that 
Paul  could  scarcely  presume  that  it  would  bo  familiar  to  all  his 
readers.  But  the  whole  passage  conveys  the  impression  that  Paul 
was  treating  of  what  he  felt  was  thoroughly  comprehended.  I 
therefore  am  disposed  to  offer  the  following  modification  of  my  ex- 
planation, viz.,  to  receive  iimp  =  dvri,  "  instead,  in  place,"  which 

"  The  cuatom  which,  unaoubtedly  existed  in  later  times  (Euaeb.  H.  E.  iv.  16,  August, 
da  Cic  Dei  21.  9)  of  baptiamg  upon  the  graves  of  the  martjTa,  may  perhaps  have  ariaen 
merely  ftom  a,  miaundorataHding  of  Ihe  present  passage. 

f  This  explaaatioQ  ia  the  prevalent  one  among  the  Ohriatian  Fathera,  Thsy  argae 
from  the  practice  of  their  times,  according  to  which  the  candidatea  for  baptism  confesaoil 
belief  in  tlie  resurrection  of  the  dead,  before  baptism,  and  apply  it  tt  ' 
of  apoatohc  times.  But  iu  the  earliest  periods  belief  in  Christ  alone  \f 
baptism,  as  the  passage  from  Justin  Martyr  provea    (See  my  Monum. 

p.  lai.) 
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I  no  difficulty.  (See  on  Matth.  xs.  28.)  The  tenor  of 
Paul's  ■writing,  as  far  as  ver.  19,  waa  to  shew  how,  amid  the  self- 
denyings  and  pereecutions  which  awaited  the  Chriatian  in  this 
world,  he  would  he  the  most  miaerahle  of  men,  if  there  were  no  res- 
urrection. This  view  of  the  misery  of  the  Christian  in  this  world 
continues  tu  form  the  groundwork  of  the  further  ailment.  He 
endeavours  to  prove  that  those  persons  who  were  baptized  in  the 
place  of  those  members  who  were  removed  by  death  from  the  church 
(pTtsg  Tuv  veapuv),  would  gain  nothing  thereby,  if  there  were  no  res- 
urrection for  the  dead.  And  liltewise  the  patient  endurance  of 
persecution  by  those  already  Christians,  who  had  already  received 
baptism,  would  profit  them  in  no  degree,  if  their  reward  was  not  to 
be  found  in  the  resurrection.  This  view,  it  appears  to  me,  com- 
mends itself  by  its  simplicity,  and  it  is  singular  that  it  has  not  been 
previously  proposed.  We  have  but  to  assume  that  Paul  considered 
that,  as  the  ranks  of  the  body  of  believers  were  thinned  by  death, 
the  deficiencies  were  supplied,  and  their  places  filled  by  those  newly 
baptized.  "What  will  these  gain  thereby,  Paul  means  to  say,  or 
what  will  avail  their  being  baptized  in  the  room  of  the  dead,  i.  e., 
stepping  into  the  place  of  the  departed,  if  there  be  no  resurrection, 
and  thus  they,  like  their  predecessors,  enter  the  conflicts  of  earth 
without  the  hope  of  reward  ?  In  this  sense  the 
icant  in  the  clause  ti  Koi  lianri^ovrai,  why  are  they  also  \ 
is  it  not  sufficient  that  the  dead  have  hoped  in  vain,  why  draw 
others  into  error  ?  The  ri  kol  ■/nieig  uvSwevofiev ;  why  also  do  we 
stand  in  peril  /  which  follows  in  ver.  30  also  connects  itself  fittingly 
with  this  idea  ;  for,  passing  from  those  who,  after  uselessly  endur- 
ing sorrows  and  persecutions,  have  died  (supposing  the  hope  of  the 
resurrection  to  be  proved  a  fallacious  one),  Paul  proceeds  to  men- 
tion the  living  members  of  the  church,  who  are  foolishly  sacrificing 
the  certain  for  the  uncertain.**    (Regarding  the  connexion  of  the 

*  The  tbree  most  natural  recderfnga  of  this  passage,  either  of  them  abundantlj  main- 
tained by  Greek  osage,  are  "over  the  dead,"  "on  behalf  of  the  dead,"  "  in  relation  to  the 
dead."  Of  the  first  of  these  sonaea  being  applieabJo  here,  there  is  not  tlie  slightest  prob- 
ability. Of  the  secoad,  "on  behalf  of  the  dead,"  in  the  sense  of  civri,  in  place  of  the  dead 
(thus  denoting  vicarioua  baptism),  there  is,  in  my  opinion,  juat  aa  little.  Of  the  exiatenco 
of  anch  a  usage  as  that  of  vioarious  baptism  (on  behalf  of  the  dead)  there  is  (apart  at  least 
from  this  pasaage)  not  the  slightest  trace  in  the  apostolic  churches,  aud  it  never  gained 
ground  eioept  among  heretical  sects.  It  is  inconceivable  that  Paul  should  have  al- 
luded to  a  practice  ao  utterly  subversive  of  the  spirit  of  the  ordinance,  not  only  without 
condemnation,  but  even  in  terms  which  leave  the  impression  of  an  approval.  If  he  else- 
where, aa  at  x.  8,  mentions  an  objectionable  usage  without  recording  his  condemnation, 
it  is  because  he  reserves  the  censure  for  another  connexion.  And  can  it  be  sup- 
posed that  in  a  letter  devoted  to  the  correction  of  abuses  Paul  would  have  left  an  abuse 
go  flagrant  aa  thia  utterly  unnoticed,  except,  indeed,  at  the  very  close,  and  then  give  it 
merely  an  incidental  and  apparenUy  commendatory  notice  t  Would  he  dwell  on  the 
abuses  of  women's  apeaking  in  the  assemblies,  and  a  Chriatian'a  venturing  to  eat  meat  in 
an  idol's  temple  (on  the  plausible  ground  that  the  idol  was  a  nullity),  and  yet  leave  unre- 
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phrases,  Grriesbach  haa  conaccted  the  si  5Xu^  veKpol  oin  iystpovrai  with 
what  precedes  ;  hut  with  Lachmann  I  prefer  connectiog  it  with  what 
follows,  as  otherwise  the  phrase  H  Kai,  etc.,  seems  inappropriate.) 

Vers.  30,  31.— The  ^/iet?  indicates,  primarily  indeed,  the  apostle 
himself,  but  in  such  a  toanner  that  all  those  belonging  to  the 
church  are  represented  as  more  or  less  in  similar  circumstances ; 
the  dT:o6v7jaKw  refers  entirely  to  himself  personally.  (In  ver.  31  dnoO- 
v^oKM  implies  "  to  he  in  deadly  peril."  See  2  Cor.  It.  10, 11. — N^ 
is  a  customary  form  in  oaths,  but  occurs  in  the  New  Testament  only 
here. — The  reading  ij/isrepav  is  evidently  a  change  from  the  more 
difficult  {jiiSTipaVj  {,  e.,  "  hy  my  glory  that  I  have  in  you.") 

Vers.  32-34. — That  the  apostle  was  exposed  to  numerous  dan- 
gers in  Ephesus,  is  shewn  by  Rom.  xvi.  4,  where  it  is  said  that 
Priscilla  and  Aquila  had  offered  themselves  in  his  place.  (See  also 
Acts  XX.  19.)  Still,  6i]pioiiaxuv,  fight  with  wild  heasts,  must  cer- 
tainly only  he  employed  metaphorically,  for  Paul's  privilege  as  a 
Roman  citizen  secured  him  from  the  arena.  It  is  also  improbable 
that  before  Nero's  persecution  of  the  Chrietians,  any  were  so  exposed 

bnked  the  practice  of  taptizing  the  living  for  the  benefit  of  the  dead  ?  Or  woald  ho 
remit  a  practice  which  was  certainly  worae  than  any  or  aJl  of  those  which  he  rebakea 
{except  the  ease  of  ineoat,  and  the  heresy  of  the  resurrection)  to  the  category  of  those 
"remaining"  things  which  were  to  be  set  in  order  when  he  came?  The  supposition  is 
inoredible.  But  scarcely  less  decisiTe  against  this  interpretation  is  the  fact  that  it  makoB 
no  fitting  sense  in  the  connexion.  It  does  not  atand  in  harmony  with  what  precedes  or 
foUows  it.  Let  ua  try,  then,  the  other  rendering,  "  in  relation  to  the  dead",  which  con- 
nects itself  filosely  with  the  meaning  "on  behalf  o^"  and  infect  runs  iato  it.  With  mauj 
of  the  best  oomraentatora,  I  take  this  verse  (29)  as  standing  in  connexion  with  ver.  l9 
(not  with  2i,  as  Olahansen).  The  apostle  had  been  instituting  a  series  of  arguments  for 
the  reaurreotion,  as  that  otherwise  Christ  is  not  risen,  their  fiuth  is  vain,  the  apostles  are 
feUe  witnesses,  and  they  who  have  fallen  asleep  in  Chriat  have  perished;  which,  in 
view  of  the  violent  and  untimely  death  of  many  beliavers,  suggests  the  reflection  that 
Christiana  thus  doomed  to  death,  are,  apart  Irom  the  rosurreoljon,  the  most  miserable  of 
a]l  men.  Here  the  aposlle,  Impatient  of  this  negative  and  comfortless  strain,  breaks  off 
abruptly,  takes  the  afdrmative  position,  and  runs  on  in  a  characteristic  course  of  digre^ 
Bion,  to  ver.  29.  He  then  resumes  his  suspended  thread  of  argument,  taking  up  the  idea 
of  ver.  19,  that  believers,  as  exposed  to  constant  death,  are  the  moat  miserable  of  men, 
aaka  what  shall  they  then  do  who  are  baptized  for  the  dead,  and  why  do  "  also  we  {t.  a, 
the  apostles)  stand  in  jeopardy  every  hour  ?"  1]hua  the  connexion  clearly  points  to  and 
seems  to  demand  a  reference  to  ifte  jimt)  of  ihe  OhrisUart  profession;  to  the  folly  and 
senselessness  of  assuming  a  profession  which  is  almost  aeertain  devotion  to  death.  This, 
I  think,  is  naturally  and  foroitily  expressed  in  the  concise  and  enei^etio  language  of  the 
apostle  by  their  being  "  baptized  for  the  dead,"  baptized  on  behalf  of  in  relation  to,  into 
connexion  with  the  dead ;  so  that  from  the  time  and  by  the  very  act  of  their  baptism, 
they  no  longer  belong  to  the  living,  but  have,  as  it  were,  joined  themselves  to  the  dead. 
There  was  probably  fioating  before  his  mind  an  alluaiori  to  the  mode  of  the  rite,  aa  itself 
prefiguring  a  burial,  though  this  is  but  secondary,  and  need  not  be  pressed.  As  in  Romans 
he  had  represented  baptism  as  a  spiritual  death  and  resurrection,  eo  here  he  represents  It 
as  symbolizing  that  natural  death  to  which  the  Christian  profession  exposed  its  adherents, 
at  least  some  of  them  (ol  ^ir.)  The  general  thought  is  the  same  if  the  term  (aa  indicated 
by  the  amibmms  partioiple,  instead  of  the  Aor.  0aimn8evTei\  be  interpreted  metaphori- 
cally of  a  baptism  of  afflictions. — [K  . 
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on  account  of  their  faith.  But  the  reference  in  the  fcaTo.  dvdpomov 
is  obviously  to  human  and  earthly  affairs  ;  if  these  were  ray  spring 
of  action,  to  what  purpose  this  d&ily  struggle  ?  it  would  be  more  pru- 
deut  to  enjoy  the  pleasures  of  life  !  We  may  observe  that  the 
apostle  sets  completely  aside  the  possibility  of  a  pure  spiritual  ex- 
istence ;  if  there  is  no  resurrection  of  the  dead,  the  destruction  of 
the  individual  is  unaroidable.  Billroth  correctly  remarks  on  this 
passage,  as  we  before  noticed,  that  this  by  no  means  implies  a 
charge  of  Epicurean  principles  against  his  antagonists  ;  on  the 
contrary  it  supposes  that  they  even  entertained  a  horror  of  such 
doctrines.  The  words  are  quoted  strictly  from  Isa,  xxii,  13,  accord- 
ing to  the  LXX.  The  two  verses,  33,  34,  might  easily  be  under- 
stood to  contain  Paul's  counsel  that  the  better  party  should  separate 
entirely  from  the  worse  ;  but  this  is  not  justified  by  the  whole  con- 
tents of  the  epistle  ;  even  the  second  epistle,  so  much  more  severe, 
contains  nothing  of  the  sort.  I  am  therefore  of  Billroth's  opinion  that 
the  rivig,  with  whom  they  were  advised  to  avoid  association,  are  not 
the  persons  mentioned  in  ver.  12,  but  possibly  foreign  emissaries, 
who  laboured  to  introduce  error  into  the  church  in  CorintL  We 
may,  however,  safely  concede  thus  much,  that  Paul  desired,  by  these 
strong  expressions,  to  signify  what  the  result  might  and  must  be, 
if  the  erring  members  of  the  Corinthian  church  failed  to  return  to 
the  undefiled  truth.  (In  ver.  33,  concerning  pij  nXavaaBs^  see  vi.  9. — 
The  quotation  is,  according  to  Jerome,  from  Menander's  Thais.  On 
account  of  the  iambic  trimeters  we  must  road  xp^'^i  which  Lach- 
mann  has  inserted  in  the  text, — Only  in  ver.  34  does  invrj^o)  oecur^ 
the  simpler  form  being  more  frequently  used  in'the  New  Testa- 
ment. The  compound  alludes  to  the  intoxication  already  produced; 
by  the  evil  inflaences.  Aucalug  here  only  defines  the  nature  of  this- 
sobernesE  "  in  a  just  and  becoming  manner." — The  form  dyvt^alav 
Qeov  Exeiv  is  not  precisely  the  same  as  Bebv  ov  yviivat,  the  latter  ia 
purely  negative,  while  in  the  former  the  dyvwoia,  itself  becomes  pos- 
itive, i.  6.,  positive  errors  concerning  God  and  Divine  things  are 
cherished.) 

Vers,  35-38. — By  passing  now  to  the  mode  of  the  resurrection, 
and  the  nature  of  the  new  body,  the  apostle  clearly  shews  that' 
differences  of  opinion  on  this  subject  also  prevailed  in  Corinth.  Al- 
though a<pi^i>iv,  fool,  is  not  to  be  viewed  as  a  definite  characterizing 
of  an  individual  or  class  of  persons,  but  may  rather  be  regarded  as  a 
rhetorical  form,  still  the  careful  treatment  of  the  subject  sanctions, 
the  supposition  that  some  at  least  in  Corinth  had  uttered  opinioua 
which  induced  the  result  that  the  same  body  is  to  arise  which  we 
bear  on  earth.  To  the  materialistiG  Jewish  Christian  it  was  certainly 
easy,  especially  when  combating  the  objections  of  G-nostically  in- 
clined Christians,  to  identify  the  body  of  the  resurrection  with  thati 
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of  coiTiiptioii,  which  was  an  error  no  less  than  that  Gnostic  heresy 
which  Paul  had  first  assailed.  The  apostle  seeks  hie  proof  in  the 
image  of  the  grain  of  wheat  (/cfisKOf);  this,  which  is  sown,  i.  e.,  en- 
trusted to  the  earth  in  order  to  perish,  is  not  identical  with  that 
which  springs  forth  (the  auna  yei'Tjcro/Kevov),  but  is  only  the  parent  of 
that  awfia,  whose  nature  God  causes  to  he  conformed  to  that  of  the 
parent  seed.  But  this  comparison  does  not  appear  entirely  appo- 
site, inasmuch  as  the  plant  again  produces  as  fruit  the  same  grain 
from  which  it  sprang.  Paul,  however,  has  no  intention  of  carrying 
this  metaphor  so  far ;  he  compares  with  the  dead  grain  the  ftesh 
living  plant,  which  springs  into  being  from  its  decay,  not  the  fruit. 
He  might  have  referred  particularly  to  the  blossom,  in  which  the 
impulse  of  the  plant  to  exalt  and  renovate  itself  is  most  plainly 
manifested.  The  formation  of  the  fruit  may  be  regai-ded  as  a  retro- 
gression from  the  highest  point  of  perfection,  because  it  involves  in 
itself  a  return  to  the  first  principle,  and  the  conclusion  of  the  entire 
course  of  the  plant,  (See  concerniag  the  tendency  of  nature  to 
renovate  itself,  which  nevertheless  sinks  powerless  back  to  its  origin, 
the  remarks  on  Eom.  viii.  19,  seq.)  The  allusion  which  Billroth 
finds  in  this  passage  to  the  indwelling  iraperishableness  of  human 
nature,  appears  to  me  unauthorized.*  This  imperishable  element 
ia  the  spirit  as  such,  while  the  apostle  is  treating  of  the  capa- 
city residing  in  the  human  organism  for  producing  a  higher  eor- 
po*eality,  by  no  means  to  be  regarded  as  without  the  spirit,  but 
which  may  nevertheless  not  be  identified  with  it.  (In  ver.  36  the 
reading  dtppuv  employed  by  Lachmann  is  doubtless  preferable.  The 
dcppov  could  apply  only  to  the  question  as  such,  which  is  by  no 
means  irrational,  except  as  it  presupposes  the  erroneous  reply  which 
maintains  the  entire  identity  of  the  present  with  the  new  body. — 
Ver.  37.  The  6  aneipuz^-ov  omipgi^  has  been  already  correctly  ex- 
1  by  Heidenreich  thus  :  quod  seminas,  quodcimque  id  sit,  non 
8  certeplantam  nascituram. — Concerning  el  t6%oi  see  remark 
at  xiv.  10.) 

Vers.  39-41. — Paul  does  not  pursue  the  comparison  in  its  appli- 
cation, a«  being  obvious  in  itself ;  but  starting  rather  from  the  idea 
last  touched  upon  in  ver.  38  that  there  are  various  kinds  of  seed,  he 
passes  over  to  the  variety  of  formations  existing  in  the  universe. 
He  first  adverts  to  the  difference  of  the  substance  of  the  flesh  in  the 

*  Billroth's  langu^a  concerning  thia  paaaage  might  not  be  considered  inappropri- 
jatB  if  he  had  Bubatituted  " gloriScation"  for  "resurrection:"  "Paul  does  not  make 
the  reaurraetion  begin  with  natural  death,  aa  does  the  modern  theoiy  (this  may  rather 
;be  said  \a  deny  the  resiirrectioii  altogether,  allowing  only  a  pure  spiritual  immortality), 
Tint  with  the  admission  of  man  into  the  kingdom  of  Christ"  Aa  soon  as  the  spirit  is 
iBuhjeoted  to  the  inSueDco  of  the  life  of  Christ,  this  works  to  the  glorifloation  of  tho  lx>dy 
,(see  on  John  vi.),  but  the  resurroction,  i  e.,  the  perfected  giorificatioc,  is  Btiil  deferred 
mnljl  the  end 
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various  classes  of  creatures  (man  being  included  here  ja  his  animal 
nature).  He  tlien  discriminates  between  heavenly  and  terrestrial  or- 
ganisms, and  finally  among  the  heavenly  bodies  asserts  differences  in 
glory.  Calvin  has  very  judiciously  remarked  that  the  scope  of  the 
apostle's  argument  was  not  to  shew  that,  according  to  the  degree  ot 
eanctification  attained  by  individual  believers,  the  character  of  their 
glorified  body,  and  the  degree  of  its  glorification  would  vary  ;  he  in- 
tended only  to  express  the  difference  between  the  body  of  the 
resurrection  and  this  corruptible  body.  Still,  it  need  not  be  al- 
together denied  that  this  thought  belongs  incidentally  to  the  apostle's 
representation.  Otherwise  it  bad  been  sufficient  to  draw  attention 
to  the  general  difference  between  heavenly  and  earthly  forms.  The 
division  of  the  two  into  several  gradations,  points  clearly  to  a  sec- 
ondary and  subordinate  purpose.  (So,  rightly,  Lange,  p.  703.)  In 
conclusion,  it  may  be  stated  that  oi3/ia  {ver.  40)  is  not  to  be  under- 
stood precisely  of  the  body,  as  if  ffw^ua  intyeiov  corresponded  to  the 
aufta  ^'vxtic6v  (ver,  40),  and  auiia  lizovpaviov  to  the  aHjia  nvevpaTiKov^ 
but  ciwfia  has  rather  here  the  more  general  signification  "  an  aggregate 
composed  of  members,  organism."  Ver.  41  shews  that  Paul  espe- 
cially reckoned  the  stars  among  the  heavenly  organisms  ;  still  this 
warrants  no  conclusion  concerning  the  apostle's  astronomical  views  ; 
in  ver.  38  he  has  also  styled  the  vegetable  formations  odiiiara. 

Vers.  42-44.— The  application  of  &e.  comparisons  now  follows, 
with  predominant  reference  to  the  image^  of  the  grain  (ver.  36, 
seij.);  since  aneiperai  applies  to  the  decay,  ^eipsrcu  to  the  awakening, 
or  springing  up  of  plants.  As  there  are  many  sorts  of  organisms, 
so  likewise  has  man  a  aufta  ^jivx^ov  as  well  a,8  a  aujm  ■nvsvfi.aTiit.ov, 
Man  standing  in  an  especial  manner  upon  the  fimits  of  two  worlds, 
and  being  ecLuaUy  allied  to  earth  and  heaven,  possesses  likewise  a  two- 
fold corporeality.  The  earthly  body  has  the  attributes  of  all  things 
earthly,  the  Divine  the  attributes  of  the  heavenly.  But  it  is  doubt- 
less an  introduction  of  modem  philosophic  views,*  to  ascribe,  as 
Billroth  does,  in  this  place  the  following  idea  to  the  apostle,  viz., 
"that  the  spiritual  body  is  the  power  of  the  spirit,  which  is  con- 
scious in  its  unity  with  God  and  Clirist,  that  its  true  immortality  is 
*  Qoschel  appears  to  uniierstana  the  doctrine  of  the  glorified  body  differentlr;  sbo 
his  writings  on  the  proofe  of  the  soul'3  immortalilj  (Berlin,  1835,  p.  253).  Meanwhile  it 
Bometimes  aoems  as  if  the  respected  writer  did  not  regard  the  higher  corporeality  as  glori- 
fication of  matter  but  only  as  a  UmiiaUon  of  the  personal  attribuiee.  But  how  a  limit  can 
be  ima^jined  without  a  limiting  medium  is  cot  very  clear,  unless  it  be  oonoeived  as  a  solfr 
hmitatjon  But  m  what  posaible  sense  can  this  self-limitation  of  spirit  be  aljled  bo(ly7 
Milller  dottbtleas  means  Ihe  same  when  he  distinguishes  the  resurrectioa  of  the  body  from 
that  of  Ihe  fltsh  maintaining  the  former,  but  denying  the  latter.  True,  the  expression 
'  resmrerdon  glorification  of  the  flesh,"  is  wanting.  But  Ihis  is  certainly  acoidenfa],  since 
John  m  chap  vi ,  speaks  of  the  eating  Christ's  flesh,  that  has  liib  in  it  Mesh  is  the 
necessary  substance  of  the  body ;  the  glorified  body  has  glorified  spirituaLzed  fieah  for  its 
Bub'itance     (So,  rightly,  lange,  Stud.  1836,  pt.  3,  p.  695,  eeq.) 
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fonnd  in  its  perpetually  entering  anew  into  mortality,  and  yet 
maintaining  itself  therein  as  immortal."  The  nvsv/ia  cannot  be 
identical  with  aufia  nvEVfiariKSv.  The  entire  doctrine  of  a  Bpiritual- 
ized,  glorified,  material  body  is  considered  by  Billroth  erroneous ;  yet 
that  it  must  be  necessarily,  on  exegetical  principles,  acknowledged 
as  the  idea  implied  by  the  apostle  in  the  expression  uw/ta  TmeviiaTindv, 
this  learned  man  himself  admits,  while  he  regards  the  apostle  aa 
not  yet  emancipated  from  tlie  prejudice  which  distinguishes  between 
spirit  and  matter.  To  this  representation  we  ascribe,  according  to 
the  testimony  of  revelation,  not  only  a  transient  subjective  truth, 
but  a  permanent  objective  one.  As  without  body,  no  soul,  so  with- 
out corporeality  no  eternal  happiness  ;  corporeality  and  the  concomi- 
tant personality  are  the  object  of  God's  work.  The  unity  of  the 
person  of  God  becomes  in  the  process  of  creation  an  infinitude  of 
personalities  which  have  in  the  glorified  body  their  limit,  and  witK 
this  alone,  self-consciousness,  as  they  have  their  basis  in  the  glorified 
creation.  As  the  spirit  first  earthwards  incorporates  itself  in  the 
body,  so  afterwards  heavenwards  the  body  glorifies  itself  in  the  spirit. 
The  two  opposites  are  uniied  without  being  annihilated.  As  regen- 
eration does  not  destroy  the  old  man,  but  as  the  Spirit  causes  the 
new  to  proceed  from  him  as  the  parent,  analogously  to  its  original 
qualities,  so  the  power  of  the  Spirit  creates  for  itself  from  the  cov- 
ering of  the  natural  body  a  spiritual  one.  The  natural  body  is 
the  clothing  which  the  unenlightened  ^v^^  efTects  for  itself,  hence 
(Twpa  ■yjivxi.Kov  ;  the  spiritual  body  is  the  garment  in  which  the  soul, 
having  become  celestial  and  glorified  through  the  Spirit  of  Christ, 
arrays  itself.  The  earthly  and  heavenly  body  are  not  identical,  but  not 
absolutely  different ;  the  elements  of  the  former  are  employed  in  the 
formation  of  the  latter ;  the  operation  of  Christ  in  believers  gradu- 
ally transforms  the  one  into  the  other.  All  waverings  therefore  in 
the  spiritual  life  are  hindrances  and  checks  to  the  higher  corporeal- 
ity; an  idea  calculated  to  produce  a  becoming  seriousness  and 
fidelity  in  all  things  which  concern  the  body  ;  while  indifference  to 
the  temple  of  the  body  may  lead  us  to  esteem  lightly  the  sinful 
defiling  of  it.  (In  ver.  44,  the  reading  d  Eon  awfia  •xpvxiicbv^  Son  mt 
aufta  jrvsvuaTiKov  is  certainly  not  inapposite  [it  conveys  the  idea 
that  if  the  V'l'OT  possessed  the  power  to  form  for  itself  a  correspond- 
ing organ,  this  must  be  the  case,  in  a  still  higher  degree,  with  the 
nvevnaj ;  yet  the  common  reading  appears  to  me  every  way  prefer- 
able. For  the  statement  ver.  44  is  nothing  more  than  an  exposition 
of  ver.  42  mVw  nal  ^  dvdaraai.^  -nflv  veapSiv,  Erasmus,  Mill,  and 
Semler  recommend  the  entire  omission  of  the  passage,  hut  this  ap- 
pears by  no  means  advisable  ;  it  forms  the  transition  to  what  follows 
and  cannot  therefore  be  omitted.) 

Vers.  45-47. — Paul  still  continues  his  subject,  and  traces  boick 
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the  differences  mentioned  to  a  higher  point,  in  which  the  source  of  the 
twofold  corporeality  is  to  be  found.  Adam  and  Christ  (see  on  ver.  22), 
are  again  indicated  ae  the  sources  from  whence  the  corruptible  and 
incorruptible  body  of  man  proceeds ;  their  influence  controls  the  race, 
and  determines  the  most  essential  qualities  of  the  individual.  They 
are  not  men  as  the  others  are,  but  points  originating  entire  courses 
of  development ;  therefore  Christ  is  also  styled  the  last  Adam  (5 
loxarog  'Adafi),  as  in  Rom.  v.  14,  Adam  is  called  the  figure  of  the 
coming  sc.  Adam  (rvTrof  tov  jueAAoi'to?)  ;  but  if  Paul  here  refers  to 
the  passage  Gen.  ii.  7,  which  the  LXX.  translate  icai  kyivsro  6  avB^ui- 
■nog  sif  -[pvx^v  ^uaav^  its  ground  lay  only  in  the  expression  aHfui 
ipvx^Kov  (ver.  44).  No  analogy  for  the  second  half  6  taxaTog  'AiJa/i 
ek  TTvevfia  ^uxmoiovv  is  found  in  theOld  Testament.  We  may  there- 
fore suppose,  as  the  words  of  the  entire  passage  cannot  be  received 
as  a  quotation,  that  the  apostle  himself  added  them  as  a  period  to 
his  strain  of  argument ;  for  although  ovtu  nai  refers  to  the  entire 
preceding  sentence,  yet  we  may  unhesitatingly  conclude  that  from  ■ 
the  general  contrast  between  Christ  and  Adam,  Paul  drew  from  the 
expressed  character  of  Adam  the  unexpressed  character  of  Christ. 
How  little  the  allusion  to  Gen.  ii.  7  is  to  be  viewed  as  a  coirohora^ 
tive  and  real  citation,  is  shewn  first  by  the  fact  of  the  citation 
oontainiDg  no  mention  whatever  of  the  body.  Probably  Paul  pre- 
supposed the  knowledge  of  the  body  being  formed  from  the  dust  of 
the  earth,  as  stated  in  Gen.  ii.  7  ;  this  is  sanctioned  by  the  jv"'"^? 
following  in  ver.  47  ;  ^vxticbv  awjia  therefore  is  applied  to  a  body 
formed  of  gross  material,  animated  by  a  ij/vxJj.  Next,  the  free  use 
of  the  quotation  is  shewn  by  the  different  sense  in  which  it  stands  in 
the  Mosaic  text  and  in  the  apostle's  argument.  That  is  to  say,  in 
the  history  of  the  creation  the  expression  TpvxTj  ^^aa  —  n;h  sis^  by 
DO  means  implies  something  inferior,  an  antithesis  to  the  tjvbv- 
fM,  but  signifies  that  the  image  formed  out  of  dust  became  by 
the  hand  of  God  an  animated  organism.  "When  employed  by  the 
apostle  Paul  on  the  contrary,  ipvx"^  and  ipvxmdg  mark  a  lower  rela- 
tion (see  the  observations  on  ii.  14),  standing  parallel  to  the^oiKiif 
(ver.  47),  and  indicating  not  the  sinless  creature  proceeding  from 
the  hand  of  his  Creator,  but  the  fallen  being  under  the  power  of 
corruption.  The  employment  of  the  Old  Testament  parallel  is  ac- 
cordingly only  to  be  considered  a  slight  attaching  of  an  entirely 
independent  train  of  thought  to  a  passage  of  Scripture.  It  has 
been  asserted  that  by  the  quotation  from  the  Old  Testament  Paul 
appears  to  have  had  Adam  in  his  original  condition  in  view,  and  not 
the  fallen  Adam.  This  view  has  especially  been  adopted  by  Mau 
(Theol.  Mitarb.  pt,  ii,,  p.  94,  seq.,  p.  100),  and  an  opinion  founded 
thereon,  that  death  is  not  to  be  .considered  a  consequence  of  sin,  but 
a  natural  property  of  the  body ;  that  only  the  manner  of  the  death, 
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and  of  the  descent  into  Hades,  is  the  consequence  of  sin.  But 
plausibly  as  the  author  labours  to  establish  this  view,  employing 
particularly  this  passage  for  the  purpose,  I  have  not  been  able  to 
convince  myself  of  its  correctness.  Unquestionably  Adam's  body 
likewise  needed  glorification  ;  but  had  he  not  sinned,  he  would  with- 
out death  have  attained  to  it  by  being  clothed  upon.  (2  Cor.  v.  1, 
eeq.)  Death  is  the  violent  rending  asunder  of  soul  and  body,  with 
corruption  and  its  horrors,  not  ordained  such  of  God,  but  following 
as  the  simple  consequences  of  sin.  Paul  here  mabes  certainly  no 
mention  of  the  fall,  and  employs  the  Old  Testament  description  of 
Adam,  without  distinguishing  between  the  time  before  and  after 
the  tall ;  nevertheless  what  precedes  (especially  the  <l>6ogd,  ver.  42), 
as  well  as  that  which  follows  (vers.  48,  49),  compels  us  to  believe 
that  Paul  had  the  Mien  Adam  in  his  mind.  He  might  too  with  per- 
fect right  observe  silence  respecting  the  fall,  because  there  existed  in 
feet  even  before  the  fall  a  necessity  in  Adam's  body  for  glorification, 
in  order  to  become  a  auifia  TrvEviian/cov.  Upon  this  subject  more  will 
be  found  in  Krabbe's  striking  controversy  with  Neander  (von  der 
Siinde,  p.  191,  seq.),  the  latter  entertaining  similar  views  to  Mau 
(Pflanz.  vol.  ii.,  p.  519,  seq.)— From  the  attribute  of  Christ  TTvevfia 
^(.lonoiovvj  quickening  spirit,  for  which  in  ver.  47  i  KiJpiof  ef  oiipavov, 
the  Lord  from  heaven,  stands  as  an  explanation,  it  may  be  concluded 
that  the  apostle  does  not  consider  the  natural  -n-vsvua  in  a  condition 
to  form  the  <f&iia  nvevftariKoVj  but  only  the  Divine  Spirit  of  God, 
who  in  Christ  has  taken  possession  of  humanity.  For  this  cause  he 
is  called  the  resurrection  (John  st.  25),  and  he  only  who  receiveth 
him  into  himself  hath  life,  and  shall  arise  at  the  last  day.  (John 
vi.  54.)  The  idea  expressed  in  ver.  46  is,  that  the  laws  of  develop- 
ment require  that  the  lower  precede  the  higher,  and  conversely  that 
the  higher  follow  the  inferior,  even  as  natural  birth  must  necessarily 
precede  the  new-birth  or  regeneration.  (Billroth  seems  to  me  to 
discover  too  many  difficulties  in  ver.  47  ;  the  i^  ov^avov  corresponds 
entirely  to  the  bk  y%  [an  allusion  to  Gen.  ii.  6]  with  reference  to 
origin;  to  %o(«fi?  the  apostle  finds  no  suitable  adjective  form  by  way  of 
contrast ;  he  therefore  employs  6  Kv^iog  by  which  the  xoU6^  acquires 
an  idea  of  ministering.  The  omission  of  6  k.-6^io^  certainly  arose 
merely  from  the  fact  of  the  transcribers  seeing  in  it  no  strict  con- 
trast.) 

Vers.  48-50. — To  establish  the  relation  of  every  man  to  these 
two  originating  points,  the  writer  remarks  that  the  nature  of  the  one 
passes  into  that  of  the  other ;  in  the  case  of  the  first  Adam  by  the 
natural  birth,  of  the  second  by  the  spiritual.  Referring  to  the  history 
of  the  creation  (Gen.  i.  27),  the  expression  sIkmv  is  chosen  to  signify 
essential  relationship.  The  natural  birth  imprints  the  image  of  the 
fallen  Adam  in  the  soul  (Gen.  v.  3),  the  netf  birth  (which,  indeed,  is 
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first  accomplished  with  the  glorification  of  the  body),  the  image  of 
Christ,  by  whose  sanctifying  influence  the  body  also  is  glorified. 
(See  on  Rom.  viii,  11 ;  2  Cor.  iii.  18.)  Hence  stands  ^op^aoftec.  The 
reading  (pogsaaiiEV  includes  the  idea  of  admonition,  which  is  not  in 
harmony  with  scriptural  doctrine ;  regeneration  can  never  he  at- 
tained by  exertion  or  fidelity  ;  it  is  an  act  of  positive  grace,  to  the 
obtaining  of  which  admonition  would  be  in  vain  employed.  Finally, 
the  apostle,  with  reference  to  the  subject  treated  on  in  vers,  85,  36, 
concludes  with  the  assertion  that  this  mortal,  corruptible  body  can 
have  no  part  in  the  kingdom  of  God,  hut  only  the  incorruptible  body 
of  the  resurrection.  In  the  rovro  de  (pij/u  we  see  a  concession  to  the 
spiritualist  and  an  opposition  to  the  mateiialist  opinions.  (On  the 
formula  oap'^  koI  aXfia  see  Comm.  on  Matth.  xvi.  17,  xxvi.  26.  ,  It  in- 
dicates earthly  corporeality  in  its  mortality  and  sinfulness.  It  may 
not  be  argued  from  it  that  the  immortal  body  can  have  no  flesh  ;  a 
body  can  never  be  considered  without  flesh  [a  sort  of  mere  limita- 
tion of  spirit],  as  we  have  already  seen.  But  the  fiesh  itself  is 
likewise  a  spiritual  flesh*  as  Christ's  flesh  in  the  holy  Supper. — By 
the  expression  kingdom  of  God  we  are  here  to  understand  the  king- 
dom of  God  upon  earth,  the  re-establishment  of  Paradise,  which  the 
Scriptures  inform  us  will  attend  immediately  on  the  coming  of  our 
Lord.     See  the  observations  in  Oomm.  on  Matth.  iii.  2.) 

Vers.  51,  52. — Paul  now  elucidates  an  incidental  topic,  which 
Billroth  has  erroneously  viewed  as  the  main  subject  of  the  argument. 
He  explains  the  relation  which  the  living  will  bear  to  those  already 
dead  in  the  faith  at  the  anticipated  coming  of  Christ.  It  appears 
that  many  of  the  Corinthian  Christians  entertained  the  idea  that 
those  still  living  at  that  event  would  with  earthly  bodies  have  part 
in  the  kingdom  of  God.  This  Paul  declares  to  be  an  error,  and 
teaches  that  these  receive  a  new  body  as  well  as  those  who  are 
raised  ;  that  is  to  say,  they  are  all  changed  upon  Christ's  appear- 
ance, and  that  suddenly.  An  authentic  interpretation  of  the  few 
words  here  given  is  formed  by  the  passages  2  Cor.  v.  1 ;  1  Thess.  iv. 
Paul  terms  this,  while  yet  in  the  act  of  disclosing  it,  a  mystery 
(jivoT^piov);  the  mysterious  element,  however,  lies  not  in  iiherfacl,  but 
in  the  manner.  The  power  of  the  Spirit,  which  at  that  eventful 
moment  will  pour  itself  upon  the  church  like  a  life-bestowing  dew 
(Isa.  xxvi.  19),  wiO  effect  in  a  mysterious  manner  the  bodily  trans- 
formation. The  transformation  is  called  in  2  Cor.  v.  2,  to  okjj-njptoi' 
rii  tf  obpavov  iirevSvaaadai,  tping  clothed  upon  with  our  house  wktch 
is  from  heaven,  where  see  more  particularly  on  the  subject.     The 

*  How  far  remOTed  Colvic  was  from  denymg  the  glorification  of  the  body  in  proved 
by  hia  remai'ka  on  tbis  passage  Caleram  enrnfm  et  sanguinem  inieUige,  qua  nunc  condi- 
tione  aunt,  cara  eniia  nostra  parliceps  erit  glorta  Hei,  sed  innovaia  et  vivificaia  a  ClirisU 
aptrfii*. 
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apostle  here  chiefly  dwells  upon  the  suddenness  with  which  the 
bodily  transformation  will  take  place,  and  as  Billroth  justly  ob- 
serves, for  the  purpose  of  removing  any  apprehension  from  the 
minds  of  the  Corinthians  that  some  might  arrive  too  late  to  partici- 
pate in  God's  kingdom  upon  earth.  This  dread  might  display  itself 
in  a  twofold  form.  It  might  be  feared  that  the  living  would  find 
entrance  before  the  dead,  see  1  Thees.  iv.  15,  or,  on  the  other  hand, 
that  the  latter  should  obtain  precedence.  It  is  certain  however  that 
the  idea  of  the  change,  oticurring  suddenly  does  not  vitiate  the  sup- 
position of  a  gradual  preparation  of  the  glorified  body  during  the 
earthly  life  by  the  influence  of  Christ,  The  suddenness  only  bears 
reference  to  the  instantaneous  bursting  forth  of  the  already  per- 
fected new  body,*^  as  the  beautiful  butterfly  which  ia  gradually  per- 
fected in  the  less  attractive  larva  frees  itself  suddenly  from  its  dark 
envelope  and  springs  into  the  light  of  the  sun.— Finally,  Paul  even  de- 
termines the  time  by  the  expression  i-"  ry  i(Txdrxi  odXmyyi,  at  the  last 
trump.  As  seven  trumpets  are  mentioned  in  Eev.  viii.  the  expression 
ioXarj]  cannot  well  imply,  as  Billroth  thinks,  "trumpet,  sounding  in 
the  last  day,"  but  it  is  rather  to  be  understood  of  the  last-sounding 
trampet.  The  expression  is  of  course  to  bs  understood  figuratively 
of  a  stupendous  spiritual  influence,  which  arouses  mankind  for 
some  mighty  purpose.  (See  on  Matth.  xxiv.  31.)  Similar  electrify- 
ing convulsions,  excited  by  higher  causes,  ever  and  anon  run  through 
humanity  :-  but  those  which  immediately  precede  the  last  day  will 
excite  most  powerfully  all  that  lies  concealed  in  the  depths  of  life. 
Bee  further  on  1  Thess.  iv.  16,  and  Eev.  viii.  In  the  Old  Testament 
comp.  the  prophetic  and  typical  passages  in  Exod.  xix,  16  ;  Isa.  xxvii. 
13  ;  Zech.  ix.  14.  (With  respect  to  the  text  in  ver.  51,  many  vari- 
ous readings  occur,  partly  occasioned  by  the  position  of  the  ov.  This 
negation  seems  more  suitably  placed  before  i^avrsg  than  before 
Kotfi.Ti8rju6[isBa,  for  in  the  latter  case  the  words  would  properly  imply 
"  none  will  die."  But  Billroth  has  correctly  remarked  upon  this 
that  the  emphasis  belongs  to  dXXayjjmiisda^  and  the  oii  KotiiJjOijaoiiEda 
is  only  an  accessory  idea  ;  all  will  not,  it  is  true,  die,  but  certainly  be 
changed.  Most  of  the  deviations  arise  from  the  cirenmstance  that 
offence  was  taken  at  the  idea  that  not  all  should  die,  death  being  ap- 
pointed to  all  men,  [Heb.  ix.  27.]  In  later  times,  as  the  expecta- 
tion of  the  near  approach  of  Christ's  coming  diminished,  that  idea 
must  certainly  have  awakened  surprise.     Lachmann  has  decided 

*  The  idea  of  tbe  sudden  tranBTormation  indics.te!i  that  do  development  is  to  be  ex- 
pected after  desth,  but  that  every  individual  19  called  to  diaplay  tlie  character  of  its  stage 
of  life  up  to  tlie  point  to  wliicli  it  has  been  can'ied  on  earth.  Children  will  not  arise  as 
men,  nor  ogod  men  return  to  the  period  of  yoatb,  but  every  gloriflsd  one  will  represent 
clearly  his  degree  of  age,  witli  the  exception  of  all  that  is  perishable,  bo  that  all  together 
■will  eipresa  io  perfect  purity  onr  entire  humanity  in  all  its  grades  and  varieties. 
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that  the  negation  should  be  omitted,  but  the  connexion  urgently  re- 
,  quires  it,  because,  as  remarked,  Paul  defines  the  position  of  those 
alive  at  Christ's  appearing;  these  die  not,  but  will  he  changed.— 
The  sentence  lyolman  yap  as  far  as  dlXayrjuofieda,  which  is  properly 
enclosed  within  braclrets,  throws  additional  light  on  the  immediately 
preceding  idea  of  the  instantaneous  character  of  the  transformation, 
and  the  resurrection.— On  the  form  tjaXniaa,  see  Winer's  Gr.  §  15, 
p.  82.  It  is  best  to  consider  it  impersonal :  it  will  sound.  With- 
out doubt  Paul  included  himself  also  in  the  ^jtBl^,  because  he  hoped 
to  live  until  the  coming  of  Christ.  See  on  2  Cor.  v.  2,  seq.  :  1 
Thess.  iv.  17.) 

Vera.  53,  54.— Employing  the  image  of  a  garment,  the  apostle 
fiirther  describes  the  forming  of  the  new  body,  finding  therein  the 
fulfilment  of  Isaiah's  prophecy  (xsv.  8),  that  death  shall  be  de- 
stroyed. It  ia  very  striking  that  the  perishable  (^ffaprdv)  and  mortal 
(BvTp-ov)  are  not  described  in  this  passage  as  destroyed,  but  only  as 
clothed  upon.  (See  on  2  Cor.  v.  2,  seq.)  Doubtless  Paul  intends  by 
this  to  signify  that  the  elements  of  the  mortal  body  are  as  it  were 
absorbed,  swallowed  up  by  the  omnipotence  of  the  glorifying  Spirit. 
We  cannot  finally  deny  that  the  words  KaTSTToGrj  6  Odvaro^  appear  as 
in  ver.  26  to  favour  the  restoration.  It  evidently  not  only  implies 
that  death  has  forever  lost  its  power  over  some  (the  faithful),  though 
retaining  over  others  its  might,  as  the  second  death,*  but  that  it 
ceases  everywhere,  which  can  happen  only  when  life  has  received 
all  into  itself,  and  Grod  is  all  in  all.  {A6yo^  is  used  here  =  npo^jjreta, 
according  to  the  context.— Nwiof  is  a  more  recent  form  for  vIkt}.  The 
Hebrew  ms.=V  is  frequently  so  given  by  the  LXX.,  even  when  that 
which  is  to  be  represented  as  enduring  or  lasting  is  not  precisely 
of  a  joyful  nature.  [See  Lam.  v.  20  ;  Amos  viii.  7.]  Paul  follows 
the  Hebrew  text  in  the  translation  from  Isa.  xxv.  8  ;  the  LXX.  read 
KaTETtiev  o  0dvaTo<;  Inxfioag,  from  which  it  is  probable  that  they  fol- 
lowed another  reading.) 

Vei-s.  55-57.— The  apostle  then  employs  a  passage  from  .Hoaea 
xiii.  14,  in  which  the  prophet  triumphantly  celebrates  the  victory 
over  death  and  his  kingdom,  and  the  consequent  loss  of  his  prey  by 
the  resurrection.  The  explanation  in  the  Comm.  upon  Eom.  vii.  11 
eeq.,  is  likewise  adapted  for  an  interpretation  of  the  passage  in 
which  sin  is  represented  as  the  sting  of  death,  a&d  the  power  (j.  e.,  that 
which  gives  power  to  sin),  the  law  ;  the  reader  is  therefore  referred 
to  the  Comm.   In  the  prophetic  connexion  Kivrpov  signifies  primarily 

*  The  expTBB^on  Sdvarof  feiripoc  occurs  only  in  the  Apwalypse  {ii.  11,  xs.  14}.  In 
the  lattef  passage  the  second  death  ia  represented  as  like  a  sea  of  fire,  but  the  flrat  death 
appears  in  the  RoveUtion  to  be  destroyed  together  witb  Hades,  being  east  into  the  sea 
of  fire.  The  tenor  of  this  entire  representation  caa  however  only  be  satisfactorily  ex- 
plained by  taking  it  ia  conjunction  with  the  ssriea  of  Apocalyptic  images  in  that  book. 
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the  bitterness,  the  sorrow  of  death  ;  Paul,  however,  employs  it  as  par- 
allel with  dvvaiii^,  as  that  which  calls  forth  the  display  of  power.  The 
Blumhering  power  of  death  is  awakened  by  sin,  and  agaiu  that  of  sin  by 
the  law.  But  Christ  with  his  grace  destroys  first  the  law  (in  the  sense 
laid  down  in  ths  Comm.  on  Rom.  vii.  24,  seq.,  viii.  1),  and  then  sin 
and  death  itself.  (In  ver.  55,  Lachmann  reads  BdvaTs  for  §^^,  and 
the  critical  authorities  are  in  fact  strongly  in  its  favour,  B.D,E,F.G. 
have  it  liiiewise.  However  as  the  Hebrew  text  reads  ^3i}  as  well  as 
the  LXX.,  I  myself  prefer  retaining  the  nsual  reading.  The  read- 
ing Sdvare  probably  arose  from  an  explanation  subjoined  to  the 
word  fi(S?7.) 

Ver.  58. — In  conclusion,  the  apostle  exhorts  his  readers,  having 
this  certain  hope  of  the  resurrection,  to  continue  steadfast  in  the 
faith,  and  earnest  in  the  work  of  preaching  the  gospel,  knowing 
that  their  labour  would  be  well  rewarded.  This  is  the  correct  con- 
struction of  theo^/e  eoTi  KBv6^ ;  the  woi'ds  do  not  signify  that  preach- 
ing shall  he  successful,  for  many  shall  be  converted,  but  that  the 
labour  shall  receive  its  reward  in  the  resurrection.  The  apostles,  as 
well  as  the  Lord  himself,  were  by  no  means  insensible  to  the  hope 
of  future  happiness  as  a  spur  to  their  zeal.  ('EiSpatof  is  also  found 
in  1  Cor.  vii.  37.  See  also  Coloss.  i.  23.— 'Afiera/cJj'jjTo?  =  fiePaiog  is 
found  in  the  New  Testament  only  in  this  single  passage.) 


§  13.  The  Collection. 

(xvi.  1-24.) 

Vers.  1-4. — The  subject  of  the  collections  in  money  made  by 
Paul  for  the  use  of  the  Christians  in  Jerusalem  and  Palestine  has 
been  mentioned  already  in  Acts  xi.  29,  xxiv.  17 ;  Rom.  xv.  26, 27.  But 
in  this  chapter,  and  likewise  in  the  second  epistle  (chaps,  viii.,  ix.), 
the  apostle  enlarges  so  considerably  upon  the  fact,  that  his  conduct 
in  this  particular  requires  further  consideration.  It  appears  very 
striking  that  Paul,  during  his  entire  ministry,  was  continually  oc- 
cupied with  these  collections,  and  that  for  the  advantage  of  the 
Christians  in  Jerusalem.  In  the  Coram,  on  Acts  iv.  32,  seq.,  it  has 
been  remarked  that  the  possessing  all  goods  in  common  in  the  church 
at  Jerusalem,  was  probably  the  cause  of  its  becoming  impoverished, 
and  rendered  these  collections  necessary.  We  however  saw  in  the 
same  passage  that  a  community  of  goods  in  the  proper  sense,  the 
furnishing  a  living  to  all  the  members  of  the  church  from  a  common 
fund,  was  not  very  probably  established  ;  it  would  therefore  be  only 
some  individuals,  who  in  the  excessive  zeal  of  their  first  love,  would 
thus  have  stripped  themselves  by  their  generosity.    But  this  would 
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not  1)6  Bufficient  to  explain  Paul's  collections.  It  is  possible  that 
the  apostle  desired  to  express  ilia  piety  towarda  the  mother  church, 
and  the  acknowledgment  of  his  dependence.  As  all  Jews"  (down 
to  modern  times)  paid  half  a  shekel  to  the  temple  at  Jerusalem, 
and  after  its  destruction  continued  the  contribution  in  order  to  meet 
the  necessities  of  the  Jews  living  there,  Paul  probably  considered 
himself  also  bound  to  express  his  gratitude  to  the  mother  church  by 
a  similar  collection  in  her  behalf.  This  explains  how  again,  in  Gal, 
ii.  10,  the  determination  to  support  the  poor  could  be  made  the  sub- 
ject of  a  formal  regulation  among  the  apostles.  These  collections 
may  be  considered  the  acknowledgment  of  the  connexion  with  the 
mother  church.  And  besides,  as  the  apostle's  course  brought  him 
into  a  species  of  conflict  with  the  Jewish  Christians,  be  might  the 
more  zealously  urge  these  contributions  in  order  to  signify  by  deeds 
his  personal  inclination  towards  the  mother  church.  Paul  therefore 
recommends  the  Corinthians,  in  order  to  collect  without  inconve- 
nience to  themselves,  to  lay  by  something  each  Sunday ;  he  would 
then  either  give  to  the  deputies  whom  they  should  select  for  trans- 
mitting the  amount,  letters  of  commendation  to  Jerusalem,  or  if 
necessary,  he  would  accompany  them  thither  himself  (In  ver.  1, 
Xnyia  —  avlXoyrj  according  to  Suidas,  collection.  The  mention  of  a 
collection  appointed  in  G-alatia,  leads  to  the  supposition  of  another 
epistle  besides  the  one  we  possess  ;  nothing  is  there  said  of  a  col- 
lection, yet  Paul  might  have  introduced  this  personally,  when  he 
was  last  among  them.~In  ver  2  consult  the  Comm.  on  Matth.  xxviii. 
1,  on  [lia  Tuv  aaUPdruv,  Certainly  it  may  not  be  inferred  from  this 
passage  that  collections  took  place  among  the  congregations  on  the 
Sabbath,  for  it  was  Paul's  intention  that  each  should  make  a  suit- 
able contributio  a  at  home ;  but  it  decidedly  proves  that  it  was  already 
the  practice  to  distinguish  the  day  of  our  Lord's  resurrection  ;  the 
day  was  to  be  hallowed  by  acts  of  benevolence. — Evodov(7dai.  means 
properly  to  have  a  prosperous  journey,  then  in  general,  to  be  fortu- 
nate, in  happy  condition.  To  the  S,  n  dv,  emaro^  is  to  be  supplied, 
"  as  far  as  the  circumstances  of  each  sanction  it."  In  a  similar 
connexion,  leadiiig  ijinopeiTo  rt?  is  said  in  Acts  ix.  29,  and  icaBb  idv  f-xQ 
Tig  in  2  Cor.  viii.  12.— In  ver.  3,  the  epistles  are  ypdftimTa  ovuraTim 
[2  Cor.  iii.  1],  the  use  of  which  is  ancient,  since  the  nature  of  cir- 
cumstances rendered  it  necessary,  although  their  peculiar  fbrm  was 
assumed  at  a  subsec[uent  period.— In  ver.  4  the  iav  y  a^iov  refers  to 
the  amount  of  the  collection,  with  which  the  deputation  who  were 
to  deliver  it  over  were  to  charge  themselves,  and  have  reference.  See 
thereon  on  2  Gor.  viii.  18,  seq.) 

Vers.  5-9. — The  mention  of  his  arrival  in  Corinth,  affords  an  op- 

*  See  HajjaanQ  on  the  marriage  usagea  of  the  Jewa,  in  the  Zeitechrift  fur  PhiL 
and  Kath.  TheoL    Kook.  183B,  pt.  1,  p,  42,  asq. 
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portunity  to  the  apostle  to  explain  Hmself  concerning  the  arrange- 
ments for  his  journey.  "We  learn  from  2  Cor.  i.  15,  that  he  desired 
to  go  direct  to  Corinth  (possibly  through  Asia  and  by  sea),  and  from 
thence  to  Macedonia ;  hut  the  desire  to  leave  time  for  hia  epistle  to 
produce  its  effect  may  have  caused  him  to  proceed  directly  into 
Macedonia.  In  the  meantime,  he  announces  his  intention  to  his 
readers  of  becoming  their  guest  for  a  considerable  period,  probably 
even  for  the  ■winter.  Until  Pentecost,  he  thinks  that  the  favourable 
prospects  recLuire  his  remaining  at  Ephesus,  which  leads  us  to  con- 
clude the  epistle  was  written  in  the  spring.  On  this  consult  the 
Introduction,  §  2.  (On  rvx^v,  forte,  ver.  6,  see  el  tvxoi  1  Cor.  xiv.  10. 
— In  ver.  9,  dvpa  is  figuratively  employed  for  sphere  of  action.  See 
2  Cor.  ii.  12  ;  Ool.  iv.  3.  The  epithet  SvE^ijg  arises  from  the  image 
used. — The  antagonists  require  the  presence  of  Paul,  in  order  to  be 
kept  in  check.) 

Vers.  10-12.— Here  follow  some  notices  concerning  Timothy  and 
Apollos.  The  former  is  commended  to  a  good  reception,  and  of  the 
latter  it  is  observed,  that  he  eould  not  come  at  that  time,  but  would 
shortly  visit  Corinth.  (In  ver.  10  the  ft^  ng  avrbv  i^ovdev^ay,  ac- 
cording to  1  Tim.  iv.  12,  is  plainly  connected  with  Timothy's  youth. 
— Ver,  11.  According  to  Acts  xix.  22,  Erastus  was  clearly  among 
the  brethren  named,  perhaps  also  others.^ — ^In  ver.  12,  the  brethren 
mentioned  are  probably  the  Corinthian  deputies  named  in  ver.  17.) 

Vers,  13,  14. — It  may  be  supposed  that  Paul  here  purposed  to 
conclude,  but  the  exhortation  which  follows  occurred  to  his  mind, 
and  led  to  the  special  observations  which  follow.  (Upon  oriJKt)  see 
Eom.  xiv.  4.—'Avdpi(ea6ai,  "  to  act  as  a  man,"  is  found  in  the  New 
Testament  only  in  this  passage,  though  frequently  in  the  LXX., 
and  also  in  1  Mace.  ii.  64. — Kparaioi)(7dai,  is  used  in  the  signification 
of  "  to  become  strong,"  Luke  i.  80,  ii.  40.) 

Vers.  15,  16, — The  apostle  feels  himself  called  upon  to  recom- 
mend to  his  readers  Stephanas,  who  had  conveyed  the  epistle  from 
the  Corinthians  to  Ephesus,  and  also  had  delivered  Paul's  epistle  at 
Corinth,  Perhaps,  as  an  impartial  man,  he  had  drawn  upon  him- 
self some  bitterness  from  parties  in  Corinth.  (In  Eom,  xvi.  5,  Epe- 
netus  is  called  the  first-fruits  of  Achaia,  though  'Amag  is  doubtless 
the  correct  reading ;  he  must  then  have  belonged  to  Stephanas' 
oliila. — The  era^av  iavTovg  elg  SiaKovlav  cannot  refer  to  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  office  of  deacon  [for  which  reason  -bnordaaEadai  does 
not  convey  the  impression  of  ecclesiastical  subordination  under  lead- 
ers], to  which  no  one  was  self-appointed,  but  signifies  such  services 
out  of  the  common  order  as  delivering  the  epistle  might  be  consid- 
ered. These  were  of  a  nature  to  require  acknowledgment,  as  the 
exercise  of  them  involved  both  trouble  and  neglect  of  business.) 

Vers.  17, 18. — Together  with  Stephanas,  both  Fortunatue  and 
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AcTiaicuB  are  here  mcBtioned,  the  two  latter  appearing  to  belong  to 
tho  former  a8  principal.  Paul  describes  their  presence  as  supplying 
the  deficiency  occasioned  by  the  absence  of  the  Corinthians,  and 
claims  from  the  latter  gratitude  towards  them  on  this  head.  (The 
dvsnavaav  nvevfia  i^uv  is  either  to  be  understood,  they  refreshed  me 
BO,  as  formerly  they  did  you  ;  or,  by  their  diligence  towards  me  they 
hare  benefitted  you.— The  imyiviLaKetv  imphes  at  the  same  time  the 
conduct  arising  from  the  recognition,  and  that  in  a  good  sense  ;  it 
thus  corresponds  to  ri/iav  or  dyanav.  'Eniyiv^^oKUv  is  employed  in  a 
similar  manner  in  1  Thess.  v.  12.) 

Vers.  19,  20. — Greetings  now  follow,  including  those  of  Aquila 
and  PrisciUa,  who  had  quitted  Corintli  for  Ephesus.  (Acts  xviii.  18, 
eeq.)  These  zealous  believera  had  also  here  a  place  of  meeting  in 
their  house.  (See  Eom.  xvi.  3.)  The  exhortation  to  greet  one  an- 
other with  a  holy  kiss,  refers  to  the  public  assembly,  in  which  the 
epistle  was  read  aloud.  (See  the  Oomm.  on  Eom,  xvi.  16.)  */Ai)fia 
T^f  dyd-nrig  occurs  in  the  passage  1  Pet.  v.  14. 

Vers.  21, 22. — As  far  as  this  place,  Paul  had  dictated  the  subject 
(probably  to  Sosthenes,  i.  1),  but  the  apostle  now  appends  a  saluta- 
tion written  with  his  own  hand,  as  spurious  letters  were  already  cir- 
culated as  from  him  (2  Thess.  ii.  2).  He  selects  for  this  purpose  an 
idea  which  bears  a  brief  and  sententious  character,  and  for  which  it 
is  not  necessary  to  seels  the  connexion.  I  cannot  yield  to  the  prob- 
ability of  BiUroth's  supposition  that  itapdv  d6d  is  only  added  by 
Paul  in  order  also  to  ^ew  his  Syrian  handwriting,  and  that  the 
words  were  afterwards  transcribed  by  Greek  transcribers  with  Greek 
characters.  The  thought  "  the  Lord  comes !"  icvpiog  epxerai  1  is 
rather  calculated  to  heighten  the  force  of  the  preceding  thought : 
Be  ye  quicMy  converted,  for  the  time  of  decision  is  near  at  hand  ! 
The  Syriac  form  for  this  idea  might  be  familiar  to  the  apostle.  In 
the  ^ru  dvd6s[ia  is  expressed  finally  not  only  exclusion  from  the 
church,  but  also  the  delivering  over  to  the  hostile  powers  that  were 
active  without.     (See  on  dvaBsfta  Oomm.  1  Cor.  sii  3.) 

Vers.  23,  24. — The  usual  form  of  salutation  then  concludes  the 
letter,  but  as  the  epistle  contains  many  severe  words,  Paul  hastens 
to  assure,  all  without  exception  of  his  love,  in  order  to  prevent  any 
personal  application  of  hia  strictures. 
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SECOND  EPISTLE  TO  THE  COEINTHMS. 


PART    FIRST. 

(I.  1— III.  18.) 

§  1.  The  Consolation. 

(i.  1-M.) 

After  the  greeting  (ver,  1, 2),  the  apostle  proceeds  to  thanh  God 
for  the  comfort  with  which  he  had  refreshed  him  in  his  sorrows  and 
conflicts.  The  commencement  of  this  epistle  is  especially  directed 
to  the  better  inteationed  among  the  Corinthians  ;  hence  he  presup- 
poses on  their  part  feithful  intercession  on  his  own  behalf,  and  de- 
clares that  on  his  part  he  glories  in  nothing  so  much  as  preachir^ 
the  word  of  God  in  its  holy  simplicity,  without  adding  aught  (3-14), 

Vers.  1,  2.— The  greeting  resembles  essentially  that  of  the  first 
epistle,  only  instead  of  Sosthenes,  Timothy  is  mentioned  as  the 
writer,  who  consequently  must  have  already  returned  from  his  mis- 
sion to  Corinth  (1  Cor.  iv,  17,  xvi.  10}  when  Paul  commenced  bia 
second  epistle.  Finally,  according  to  ver.  1,  the  second  epistle  be- 
ing directed  as  a  circular  letter  to  all  believers  in  Aehaia,  it  addressee 
the  Athenians  likewise  (for  according  to  the  Eoman  division  HeUaa 
and  the  Peloponnesus  was  included  in  Aehaia),  though  Corinth 
alone,  as  the  principal  city,  is  specially  mentioned. 

Vers.  3, 4. — The  epistle  itself  commences  with  a  thanksgiving  to 
God  for  the  consolation  bestowed  upon  him  (the  apostle)  in  his  ne- 
cessity, which  inspires  the  desire  to  comfort  in  turn  the  sufferers. 
Paul,  however,  does  not  represent  this  true  comfort  as  of  a  nature 
to  be  appropriated  at  discretion,  but  rather  as  the  operation  of  the 
Spirit,  who  is  the  source  of  mercy  and  perfect  consolation  ;  he  ex- 
horts his  readers  to  adhere  in  all  difficulties  to  this  Uving  God  of 
consolation.  (In  ver.  3  evXayr/ro^  —  ^Tia,  when  employed  to  signify 
the  relation  of  the  lower  to  the  higher  is  =  sbXoysiVj  "  to  praise, 
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extol ;"  when  the  relation  is  reversed,  "  to  bestow  a  blessing." — .The 
expression  eedf  'Ifjaov  Xpiorov^  which  has  already  occurred  in  Kom. 
XV.  5;  I  Cor,  xv.  24,  calls  to  mind  the  expreHeion,  God  of  Abraham. 
[See  on  this  at  Matth.  xxii.  31,  32.]  God  is  thereby  indicated  in 
the  peculiar  form  of  revelation,  and  understood  under  those  special 
circumstances  which  are  revealed  in  Christ. — To  the  Beb^  Koi  woT^p 
corresponds  the  subseijuont  irar^p  r&v  oUrtpfiuv  nal  eeof  napaicX^aeugj 
Father  of  mercies,  and  God  of  consolation,  Qe6g  expressing  the  idea 
of  the  origin,  the  source,  just  as  in  Eph.  i.  17,  God  is  called  6  woT^p 
T^f  66^z,  the  Fatlier  of  glory.  Consolation  is  by  no  means  to  be 
regarded  here  as  the  simple  phrase  of  sympathy,  nor  as  a  mere  in- 
fluence wrought  on  the  sufferer's  train  of  ideas,  but  as  an  actual 
power  of  the  Spirit,  issuing  from  God,  and  capable  of  conducting 
still  further  him  who  receives  it  unto  himself.  In  Matth,  x.  13, 
the  same  idea  is  applied  to  peace ;  all  such  subjective  circum- 
stances have  their  foundation  in  the  Spirit  which  God  bestows  upon 
bis  own.) 

Ver.  5. — According  to  the  principle  :  as  he  is,  so  likewise  are  we 
also  in  this  world  (1  John  iv.  17),  the  apostle  places  the  sufferings 
and  consolation  of  believers,  in  parallel  with  the  sufferings  and  con- 
soktion,  and  even  the  glory  of  Christ.  The  sufferings  of  Christ 
(naSrinara  rov  Xpiarov')  are,  as  Billroth  correctly  asserts,  in  corrobo- 
ration of  Winer,  the  sorrows  endured  by  Christ ;  these  repeat  them- 
selves in  the  believer  just  as  did  the  comfort  of  the  Eedeemerand  his 
subsequent  glorification.  Had  the  parallel  been  completely  carried 
out,  it  must  have  been  said  ^  TrapdKX^aig  tov  Xpiarov  el^  ^l^Sg,  Still 
it  is  at  the  least  signified  in  the  dia  tov  Xpitrrov  that  the  Lord  re- 
ceived the  consolation  he  imparts  to  others  ;  for  to  him  may  be  ap- 
plied in  the  highest  sense  that  God  comforted  him  that  he  may  be  able 
to  comfort  men  in  aU  their  affliction  (stg  to  SvvauQai  tov(:  drdpunovg 
■TtapaKaMv  iv  iro^^  BU^jiu,  Heb.  ii.  17, 18).  To  attribute  to  the  expres- 
sion nadijftaTa  tov  Xpiarov  the  signification  of  "  sufferings  for  Christ 
and  his  cause,"  will  hardly  occur  to  the  mind  of  any  ;  nevertheless 
it  would  not  be' unreasonable  to  enquire  (agcording  to  such  passages 
as  Col.  i.  24)  whether  XptffTof  may  not  here,  as  in  1  Cor.  xii.  12, 
signify  all  believers  collectively,  the  church,  making  the  sense  of 
the  words  "  sufferings  which  the  church  has  to  endure."  The  sen- 
timent is  by  no  means  inappropriate,  although  I  prefer  the  former 
explanation,  as  othervrise  XptOTSg  must  be  taken  in  two  significa- 
tions in  the  same  sentence. 

Vers.  6,  7. — The  inward  spiritual  fellowship,  the  Koivbtvlaj  which 
the  apostle  recognizes  between  himself  and  the  Corinthians,  does 
not  permit  him  to  refer  his  sufferings  and  bis  consolation  to  himself 
as  an  isolated  individual,  but  inclusively  to  all  believers.  As,  how- 
ever, Paul  prefers  to  give  prominence  to  the  consolatory  element, 
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he  does  not  aay ;  If  we  suffer,  ye  suffer  also,  but ;  it  takes  place 
for  your  comfort  and  your  saltation,  t.  e.,  as  Billroth  correctly  ex- 
plains, "  Inasmuch  as  I  suffer  in  the  service  of  the  gospel,  through 
■which  ye  receive  consolation  and  salvation."  The  participation  of 
the  Corin-thians  in  the  sufferings  is  not  denied  hy  Paul,  but  merely 
thrown  into  the  back-ground  ;  he  therefore  meutiona  it  only  in  a 
subordinate  clause,  and  under  the  cover  of  the  consolation,  which 
neutralizes  it.  Billroth  correctly  observes  that  the  words  i^f  ivep- 
yoviiivtjg  iv  iTTonov^  tuv  avruv  miftjjUfiTWi',  av  Kot  ■fjjisic  ■ndaxofiev,  which 
is  inwrought  in  the  endwance  of  the  same  sufferings,  etc.,  do  not 
imply  similar  sufferings  which  the  Corinthians  were  called  upon 
to  bear  at  the  same  time  with  the  apostle,  but  the  same  sufferings 
which  were  felt  by  Paul,  and  which  aU  behevers,  according  to  their 
bond  of  love  with  him,  would  feel  as  their  own.  The  concluding 
words,  Koi  ^  eXmi — napanXijaeug,  express,  as  it  were,  the  principle 
Upon  which  the  former  deduction  rests  ;  for  which  reason  the  phrase 
«al  i)  iXmg  ^luov  pejSaia  insp  itfiuv,  and  our  hope  for  you  is  steadfast, 
is  not  to  be  in  a  parenthesis,  as  Fritzsche  has  thought,  but  the  eM6- 
Tec  which  follows  is  rather  to  be  connected  with  ^Airif  iifi&v  as  an 
anacoluthon.  (In  ver.  6  several  readings  occur.  The  text-  rec. 
has  the  sentence  r^f  ivepyoviiijvTjg — nd^x"!''^  immediately  annexed 
to  (JUiTriptag,  then  follows  the  etre  -napaicaXovitsOa,  while  to  the  vrrep 
T^f  vii&v  TTapoBA^UEUf  is  again  added  koi  aurrjpiac,  as  in  the  first  half. 
Several  Codd.,  especially  B.D.E.1\G-.I.,  have,  moreover,  the  phrase 
Kol  fj  iXmg — VjUaJy  before  the  ehs  TTapanaXovfteda.  This  reading, 
backed  certainly  by  weighty  authorities,  is  assented  to  hy  Lach- 
mann  ;  but  he  objects  to  the  second  nai  ownjpiac  as  doubtful.  We 
may,  however,  suppose  that  a  transposition  by  the  transcriber  may 
have  early  taken  place,  owing  to  the  repetition  of  the  i-^Ep  r^f  Trapa- 
Kl^aeug.  We  would,  with  Griesbach,  adopt  this  view,  if  BiUroth'a 
observation  were  correct,  that  the  subject  does  not  sanction  the  an- 
nexation of  the  T^g  h'Eprynviiivrjg  K.  T.  X.  to  the  first  clause  etre  eXi(i6- 
fieea.  He  thus  expresses  himself :  "  How  can  it  be  said,  if  we  bear 
sufferings,  it  redounds  to  your  comfort  and  salvation,  since  ye  like- 
wise jointly  endure  them  ?"  But  we  cannot  see  wherefore  this 
should  not  be  said.  Is  it  not  a  general  feeling  that  a  comfort  ex- 
ists to  those  who  love-in  sharing  the  suffering  hkewise,  and  are  not 
the  sorrows  laid  upon  us  by  God  profitable  to  the  behever  ?  Nay, 
this  idea  exists  even  in  the  words,  whether  they  are  attached  to  the 
first  or  second  part  of  the  sentence.  The  contents  undergo  no 
change  from  altering  the  posiiion  of  the  words  ;  for  both  ideas,  that 
of  consolation  and  that  of  sufEermg,  are  indifferently  found  in  the 
apposition  and  in  the  antithesis  of  the  sire  $Xili6fisda  and  the  drs 
■napoKaXo^izeOa.  It  can  then  only  be  urged  in  favour  of  Griesbach's 
reading,  that  it  does  not  appear  consistent  to  feeparate  the  ehe  jrapo 
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KoAoiJ/iefla  from  the  eire  6Xi&6fi,E6a  by  the  long  intermediate  clause. 
But  precisely  this  may  have  originated  the  change  of  reading,  and 
it  does  not  at  least  outweigh  the  advantage  of  Lachmann's  reading, 
viz.,  the  superior  authority  of  the  Codd. 

Ver.  8. — A  closer  description  of  the  magnitude  of  the  sufferings 
spoken  of  hy  the  apostle  in  the  preceding  verses  now  follows.  It  ia 
most  probable  from  the  phrase  kv  t^  'Kaig.  that  Paul  alludes  to  the 
persecution  by  Demetrius  (Acts  xix.),  for  to  imagine  with  Heumann 
and  Eiickert  that  diseases  which  afflicted  the  apostle  are  signified, 
is  by  no  means  justified  by  the  expression  -rraQTuuiTa  rav  Xptarw  : 
Christ  never  suffered  from  sickness.  It  may  not  be  concluded  from 
the  "  we  would  not  have  you  ignorant,"  that  the  Corinthitos  were 
until  this  period  unacquainted  with  the  apostle's  sufferings  ;  it  is 
not  the  sufi'erings  themselves,  but  the  greatness  of  them  which  ia 
set  forth,  (For  insp  r^g  OXiipacg  Lachmann  reads  mplj  which 
is  supported  by  Billroth.  Certainly,  however,  he  goes  too  far 
when  he  believes  that  imp  cannot  possibly  be  employed  in  this 
passage. — The  prepositions  inip  and  nept,  in  New  Testament  usage, 
run  undeniably  into  each  other,  for  which  reason  they  are  often 
confounded  in  the  Codd.  [See  Winer's  Gr.  §  47,  note  2  under  1.  p. 
S42.] — The  vvsp  dvvofiLv  is  in  no  degree  synonymous  with  «o6'  insp^ 
fioX^v,  it  rather  marks  the  subjective  relation  to  the  sufferings, 
the  greatness  of  which  ia  conceived  objectively  by  the  aaO'  iTTep(3o~ 
A^j'.  The  vT7ip  Svvafuv  stiU  further  heightens  the  wots  icai. — 'E^- 
■iropslodat  occurs  again  in  the  New  Testament  only  in  iv.  8  of  the 
present  epistle  ;  this  passage  proves  that  it  is  the  heightening  of 
anopelaOat.') 

Vers.  9-11, — The  extent  of  the  sufferings,  which  according  to 
the  apostle's  conviction  allowed  no  hope  of  deliverance,  is  conceived 
by  him  in  an  ethical  point  of  view.  This  Divine  allotment  was  de- 
signed to  ftee  him  irom  all  self-confidence,  and  lead  him  to  trust 
entirely  to  God,  who  could  not  only  deliver  him  from  impending 
death,  but  likewise  restore  those  to  life  already  become  his  prey. 
(The  form  to  &-n6icpifia  tov  Oavdrov  kv  kavri^  %f(v,  have  the  sentence 
of  death,  etc.,  can  be  understood  only  of  the  sentence  pronounced. 
Hesychius  explains  dnonpifia  by  naTda^iiiaj  tp^ipog.  Paul  considers  the 
Almighty  as  Lord  of  hfe  and  death,  who  makes  the  decision,  and 
himself  as  perceiving  this  sentence  in  himself  Billroth's  supposition 
appears  less  apposite,  for  he  regards  it  as  if  the  apostle  had  enquired 
of  himself  whether  ho  could  be  preserved,  to  which  he  replies  in  the 
negative.)  The  Divine  assistance  upon  which  Paul  relied  for  pres- 
ent and  future  aid  appears  however  connected  with  the  human  sup- 
port (ver.  11)  which  establishes  itself  by  the  intercession  of  believers. 
Still  we  are  not  under  the  apostle's  view  to  push  the  avvvrrovirysiv  so 
far  as  to  regard  God  and  believers  as  two  parallel  powers ;  it  ie  rather 
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God  who  "by  his  Spirit  inspires  the  interceseion  and  lends  power  to 
it.  This  help  which  comeB  to  the  suffering  brother  by  means  of  in- 
tercession must  again  however  bear  evidence  of  the  blessing  of  the 
Kotvwvia.  The  help  is  then  a  source  of  joy  to  all,  and  awakens 
thanhsgiviag  in  the  intercessors.  (Seeiv.  15,  which  is  entirely  similar.) 
Eegarding  the  connexion  of  the  text,  we  may  be  doubtful  whether 
Ik  ttoUmv  npofT^TTMv  is  to  be  connected  with  Ev^apiff-rj^fl^  iTrep  -^^wv, 
and  TO  e/f  ^fiSg  xM°!^°-  "^'^  -^oXiMv  indicates  the  subject  of  the  thanks, 
as  Billroth  supposes,  or  whether,  according  to  Fritzsche,  8ia  TzoXXav 
eitxa^nuTTje^  inip  fui&v  should  be  connected,  and  ^«  -noXXSiv  wpoad- 
naw  TV  slg  ^fia^  x'^P'^l^  considered  the  subject  of  the  thanks.  We 
must  especially  regard  the  difference  between  the  prepositions  ^« 
and  6id  in  forming  our  decision.  It  is  evident  that  Sid  refers  to 
the  actual  assistance  secured  through  the  intercession,  for  which 
reason  it  would  be  better  to  connect  did  ttoXX(^v  ynth  xdpi<J/ia.  Ac- 
cording to  the  other  arrangement,  the  article  must  be  placed  before 
ia  iToAAwv  n^oadnuv,  because  then  all  as  far  as  x'^P"^!^'^  would  form 
one  subject ;  yevofKvov  may  be  suppUed  to  did  TToXXdv.  The  eb,  on 
the  contrary,  signifies  the  breaking  forth  of  the  inward  feelings  into 
thanksgiving,  and  hence  in  tto/LASi'  npoobnrwv  is  more  correctly  an- 
nexed to  sixapioT^dy.  But  Billroth's  rendering  of  Trpui7W7ra>y  by 
oribus  =  rrrojidTuVf  is  without  analogy ;  it  certainly  only  implies 
person.  The  dia  ttoAAwv,  again  may  only  be  understood  to  refer  to 
persons,  not  words,  signifying  pro^-jice,  as  Storr  considers,  which  would 
be  in  contradiction  to  Christ's  command.     (Matth,  vi:  7.). 

Ver.l2.^The,. mention  of  his  sufferings  now  ceases,  and  Paul 
passes  to  himself  and;  his  position  with  regard  to  the  Corinthians, 
The  yap  forms,  the  trajisition  in  such  a  way  that  the  apostle  grounds 
his  claim  to  the 'sympathy  of  the  Corinthians  upon  his  sincerity,  aa 
if.  And  I  am  not  unworthy  of  your  intercession,  iad  been  supplied. 
'AnX6-n]g,  simplicity/,  stands  in  contrast  with  the.  compound  ;  tlKiK- 
pivda,  sincerity  with  the  alloyed,  both  being  characteristics  of  the 
aoijiia  aapiuK'fi. — The  added  Qeov  refers  to  both  subjects,  simplicity  aa 
well  as  sincerity,  and  expresses  their  origin  as  existing  in  the  opera- 
tion of  God's  grace,  i-v  xdpirt  Oeov,  as  it  is  styled  immediately  after. 
(See  ii,  17,  where  ix  6eov  stands  parallel  to  the  &§  elXiKpivslaq.)  This 
expression  conveys  the  idea  of  simphcity  and  sincerity  as  its  effects, 
just  as  the  opposite  qualities  are  involved  in  carnal  wisdom,  (Con- 
cerning human  wisdom,  i.  e.,  the  wisdom  proceeding  from  unsancti- 
fied  human  nature  left  to  its  own  impulses,  see  the  remarks  on  1 
Cor.  i.  17,  ii.  1. — Qriesbach  has,  very  unnecessarily,  enclosed  in 
brackets  the  sentence  o^k  if  aoipia  aapKiKy  dXX'  iv  ^optrt  eeov ;  it 
needs  no  separation  from  the  context,  as  it  belongs  to  and  forma 
part  of  it.) 

Vers.  13,  14, — Paul  manifests  his  simplicity  and  sincerity  also  in 
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the  relation  in  which  he  stands  to  the  Corinthiaae  through  hia 
writings.  He  thinks  and  writes  nothiog  hut  that  which  they  read 
in  hia  letter,  gr  kuow  otherwise  as  hie  opinion.  The  apostle  hopes 
they  will  always  continue  thus  to  know  him  (for  a  divinely  inspired 
recognition  is  as  unchangeable  as  the  element  which  produces  it),  as 
they  have  already  partially  known  him.  This  dnb  liipovg  cannot, 
without  harshness,  be  explained  of  anything  but  the  existing  divis- 
ions in  Corinth.  Billroth's  opinion  is  entirely  untenable,  that  the 
expression  justifies  the  conclusion  that  Paul  had  first  occasion  to 
display  his  love  in  some  partial  manner.  However  the  apostle 
will  not  pursue  the  subject  of  the  dissensions  further,  but  presses 
upon  their  attention  their  mutual  relation  to  each  other,  as  shall 
be  made  manifest  in  the  day  of  the  Lord,  when  all  secrets  shall 
be  revealed  ;  one  is  the  glory  of  the  other,  i.  e.,  one  has  joy  in  the 
salvation  of  the  other  without  mixture  of  envy.  (In  ver,  13  the 
aXA'  ^. — ^  presents  a  difBculty,  Fritzsche  thinks  [Diss,  i.,  p.  11,  serL.] 
the  dX^'  ^  should  be  separated,  so  that  the  words  might  be  under- 
stood :  neq-ue  enim  alia  ad  vos  persoribimus,  quam  ant  ea — avi  ea. 
But  wherein  should  consist  the  antithesis  of  the  dvayivuasgtv  and 
imyiv^nKsiv  ?  It  is  evident  that  the  imyivaaicsiv  does  not  declare 
anything  materially  different  from  dvayiv6<jKsiv,  but  simply  enlarges 
somewhat  the  more  special  idea  "  to  draw  from  the  writing,"  so 
that  the  meaning  is,  or  what  ye  already  know,  apart  from  my  epis- 
tle ;  oAA'^  can  therefore  only  be  received  as  belonging  together,  as 
in  1  Cor.  iii.  5.  [See  Emmerling  on  this  passage.] — In  ver.  14,  I 
cannot  persuade  myself  of  the  correctness  of  the  connexion  between 
the  ^Trt'jTdire  and  the  dn  navx^jia  k.  t.  A.  following,  which  is  still 
maintained  by  Billroth.  First  the  iiiiaq  by  no  means  accords  with 
it,  and  then  the  h  t§  ■^ii^ip^  avpiov  is  especially  inapplicable  ;  for  how 
tan  it  be  said  that  the  Corinthians  were  already  acquainted  with 
that  which  should  he  made  manifest  in  the  day  of  judgment  ?  It 
is  far  more  reasonable  to  consider  on  Kavxii[ia  k.  t.  X.  as  a  separate 
statement,  whereby  the  conviction  of  Paul  is  confirmed  that  the 
Corinthians  in  part  rightly  acknowledged  him.  This  conviction 
justifies  him  in  feeling  secure  [through  the  illumination  of  the 
Spirit]  that  the  church  of  Corinth  was  truly  a  Divine  creation  through 
;y,  and  would  retain  its  relation  with  him  for  eternity.) 


§  2.  The  Plan  of  Paul's  Journey. 

(L  15— ii.  17.) 

The  fact  of  the  apostle's  expressing  himself  so  amply  upon  the 
Bubject  of  his  projected  journey  may  be  accounted  for  by  his  antago- 
nists having  employed  to  his  prejudice  the  changes  he  had  been 
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caDed  upon  to  make  with  regard  to  it.  They  had  charged  him  in  ra- 
lation  to  them  with  fickleness,  and  to  refute  this  aecnsation  he  ex- 
plains the  grounds  upon  which  he  had  made  these  alterations. 

Vers.  15,  16. — -What  Paul  here  states  as  his  original  intention 
with  reference  to  the  joumey'to  Corinth  must  has  heen  written  in 
the  epistle  which  is  lost,  for  he  expresses  himself  differently  in  1  Cor. 
xvi.  5.  The  phrase  tva  Ssvrepav  xdpiv  Ipcn'^e,  that  ye  may  have  a 
second  benejit,  might  appear  to  imply  that  Paul  had  heen  but  once 
in  Corinth ;  but  it  has  been  aheady  remarked  (Introd.  §  2)  that 
there  exists  a  foundation  for  the  supposition  that  the  apostle  wag 
repeatedly  there.  Accordingly  this  expression  must  be  referred 
only  to  his  visit  on  his  journey  to  and  from  Macedonia.  (Ver.  15. 
ne7roift;(Ttf,  which  appears  in  the  New  Testament  in  the  writings  of 
Paul  only,  occurs  frequently  in  this  epistle.  It  is  closely  aUied  to 
TTXtjpotpopia,  firm  assurance,  certain  conviction. — The  reading  %apav  is 
certainly  to  be  rejected.  Some,  however,  e.  cf.,  Emmerling,  receive 
Xdpiv  in  the  sense  of  ^opav,  because  it  appears  striking  that  the 
apostle  should  indicate  his  visit  to  be  a  favour.  But  in  Kom.  i.  11 
the  apostle  declares  himself  in  the  same  manner.  It  would  have 
been  false  modesty  to  dissemble  his  own  consciousness  of  the  power 
with  which  the  Lord  had  invested  him.— Ver.  16.  In  the  journey  to 
Judea,  Jerusalem  was  his  principal  object.  See  Acts  six.  21,  xxi 
10,  13.) 

Ver.  17.— This  passage,  which  stands  in  strict  connexion  with 
vers.  18-20,  presents  no  inconsiderable  difTicultics.  It  has  received 
two  different  explanations,  both  of  which,  however,  appear  forced.  If 
it  be  construed  thus,  "  Have  I  taken  this  determination  as  it  were 
lightly,  after  the  manner  of  man,  m  order  that  with  me  the  yea, 
yea,  may  also  be  nay,  nay  ?"  it  does  in  fact  appear  that  the  yea  be-  '■ 
came  nay  with  the  apostle,  as  he  changed  his  conclusion  ;  though 
small  weight  is  laid  upon  the  repetition  of  the  val  and  ov  which 
occurs  in  other  places,  e.  g.,  Matth.  v.  37,  where  the  simple  expres- 
sion is  fully  adequate.  But  if  the  words  are  understood  thus  : 
"  Did  I  act  perchance  with  lightness,  or  do  I  take  my  resolutions  in 
a  carnal  manner,  in  order  that  under  aU  circumstances  yea  may  con- 
tinue yea  and  nay  continue  nay  ?"  this  undoubtedly  is  in  so  far  ap- 
plicable as  the  apostle  changed  his  intention  and  the  yea  became 
nay.  But  greater  difBculties  arise,  which  I  am  surprised  should 
escape  Billroth,  who  has  declared  himself  decidedly  in  favour  of  this 
explanation  ;  for  then  the  two  questions  certainly  do  not  stand 
parallel,  which  i^eeably  to  the  apostle's  purpose  they  should.  The 
question.  Have  I  acted  perchance  with  lightness  ?  points  to  the  im- 
putation of  his  opposers  that  he  had  conducted  himself  with  fickle- 
ness. Accordiog  to  this  view  there  could  be  no  reference  in  the 
second  question  to  the  accusation  made  by  Paul's  enemies,  for  none 
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had  charged  him  with  stubbornneas.  Should  however  this  idea  he 
involved  in  the  words,  it  should  have  been  expressed  as  follows : 
Have  I,  in  concludii^  thus,  acted  as  it  were  lightly  ?  Should  I  not 
rather  then  have  determined  according  to  the  flesh,  if  my  purpose 
had  only  been  to  achieve  my  own  intention  under  all  circumetanceB, 
that  nay  might  always  continue  nay,  and  yea,  yea  ?  But  to  this  may 
he  added,  that  the  contest  does  not  accord  well  with  this  construc- 
tion. It  is  evidently  wholly  gratuitous  to  understand  the  Xoyoq  i\\iC>v 
which  follows,  soldy  of  the  publishing  of  the  gospel ;  it  must  signify 
every  discourse  of  the  apostle.  But  if  this  be  the  case,  bow  can  the 
v<^  Koi  ov  of  ver.  18  agree  with  the  above-mentioned  conception  of 
ver,  17  ?■  The  difficulty  can  bo  solved  only  by  a  third  supposition, 
the  key  of  which  ia  presented  in  vers.  19,  20  ;  that  is  to  say,  the 
apostle  employs  in  this  passage  vat  and  to  in  a  very  peculiar  manner. 
The  expressions  are  not  naarks  of  affirmation  and  denial,  but  of 
truth  and  falsehood,  while  in  their  ordinary  use  the  affirmation 
may  be  an  error,  and  the  denial  a  truth.  Hence  he  denies  the  co- 
existence of  the  vai  and  oij  in  himself ;  as  in  Christ  all  is  simply 
yea,  so  likewise  by  his  Spirit  all  is  yea  in  him.  The  words  may  ac- 
cordingly be  thus  construed  :  "  Or  have  I  conceived  my  determina- 
tion in  a  carnal  fashion,  so  that  with  me  yea  is  yea,  and  at  the  same 
time  nay  is  nay  ?  i.  e.,  that  truth  and  falsehood  are  blended  to- 
gether, that  I  am  wavering,  without  firmness  ?"  The  only  thing 
which  can  be  urged  against  this  is  that  iva  must  be  taken  in  S, 
weakened  sigoihcation  which  however  is  decidedly  to  be  admitted 
in  several  passages  in  tho  New  Testament.  And  the  clear  connexion 
of  the  passage  thus  explained,  with  the  context,  and  the  sense  of 
the  subsequent  verses,  in  so  apparent,  that  this  circumstance  cannot 
be  consideied  (For  Poi.XEv6iievo^j  good  MSS.  read  {iovkofisvo^,  which 
is  adopted  by  Lachraann  in  the  text ;  but  it  is  probable  that  the 
0ovX(ifie.voq  has  here  been  substituted  on  account  of  the  repetition 
of  (iovXevoiioi  which  follows.  The  internal  evidence  which  Billroth 
adduces  in  defence  of  [iovXojievog  appeai-s  to  me  without  weight. 
He  finds  a  difficulty  in  the  present  participle  because  there  can 
he  no  contemporaneousness  of  the  resolution  and  of  the  iXa^pia, 
But  why  not  ?  Those  hitter  antagonists  of  Paul  mean  certainly 
■with  the  khiip^ia  to  accuse  him  of  Insincerity.— Billroth  on  the 
other  hand  is  correct  in  regarding  the  article  placed  before 
iXafpi^,  as  indicating  the  lightness  of  which  his  opponents  accused 
him.) 

Vers.  18-20, — The  untenableness  of  Billroth's  view  of  ver.  17,  is 
■especially  shewn  in  the  joining  of  ver.  18  and  the  following  versesj 
in  which  he  follows  Chrysostom.  The  apostle  would  seem  to  ima- 
gine an  objection  on  the  part  of  the  Corinthians  :  if  he  in  a  matter 
■can  have  so  changed  his  plan,  be  may  likewise  certainly  change  his 
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doctrine.  To  which  Paul  rephes,  lie  changes  not  his  doctrine,  that  is 
imohangeable.  But  what  justifies  this  addition  ?  The  expression  Aoyof 
^fZGJv  may,  as  already  observed,  just  as  well  indicate  every  discourse; 
.  the  clause  6  iv  ifuv  6i'  ^imv  iiJj^vxOdg,  who  loas  preached  among  you 
hy  us,  is  only  an  incidental  identification  of  the  Christ  in  whom  all  is 
yea,  as  the  same  which  he  has  preached  to  them ;  the  clause  mighthe 
entirely  omitted  without  the  slightest  interruption  of  the  main 
course  of  thought.  Hence  nothing  relative  to  the  preaching  of  the 
gospel  occurs  in  the  passage.  Since  if  Grotius  makes  even  the  vol 
iv  oi™  ys'yoi'ei'  of  ver.  19  relate  to  preaching,  and  to  the  confirming 
of  the  same  by  miracles,  this  is  evidently  an  error,  as  Chriet  himself 
is  the  subject  to  ysyove.  According  to  our  exposition  of  ver.  17,  the 
connexion  with  the  context  forms  itself  in  the  following  simple 
manner.  A  negative  reply  is  presupposed  to  the  question  in  ver. 
17,  and  then  continues  thus  :  "  rather  Grod  is  faithful,  in  that  (hy 
Lis  help)  our  discourse  to  you  (as  well  in  publishing  the  gospel,  as 
every  other  respect),  was  not  yea  and  nay,  For  the  true  Christ  was 
not  yea  and  nay,  but  in  him  is  only  yea,  and  God  hath  founded  us 
upon  Christ,  and  infused  his  spirit  into  our  hearts  (vers.  21,  22);  we 
thence  possess  the  same  spiritual  character  as  Christ ;  in  us  is  only 
yea,  not  yea  and  nay."  That,  according  to  this,  we  take  the  M  of  ver. 
18  as  not  adversative,  but  continuative,  need  occasion  no  hesitation, 
as  this  use  is  well-known  to  be  frequent  in  the  New  Testament. 
(See  Winer's  Gr.  §  53,  7,  b.)  Exception  may  however  be  taken  to 
the  proposed  signification  of  vai  and  ov  ;  we  will  therefore  examine 
more  closely  vers.  20  and  21,  for  if  these  require  the  proposed  sense, 
we  are  also  compelled  to  transfer  it  to  ver.  17,  aa  the  unity  of  the 
entire  course  of  thought  forhjds  oiir  assuming  a  different  signification 
of  the  words  in  that  passage.  The  usual  explanation  of  the  words 
Xpiard^  oi>a  iyivETO  vat  ical  ov,  dXXa  vol  hi  oirw  ySyoveVj  is  this, 
"  Christ  was  always  affirmed  by  us,  our  preaching  of  him  remained 
always  the  same."  But  the  words  speak  certainly  not  of  the  preach- 
ing of  Christ,  but  of  Christ  himself,  as  is  plainly  proved  by  the  sen- 
tence, "  all  God's  promises  are  in  bim  yea,"  which  according  to  the 
usual  explanation  must  be  here  entirely  inapphcable.  But  with 
our  conception  of  the  passage  it  is'in  entire  harmony.  Christ  as  the 
manifestation  of  God  {tov  Osbv  vlog  is  therefore  employed)  is  absolute 
Truth,  absolute  position;  in  him  is  the  essential  fulfilment  of  God's 
promises ;  negation  does  not  exist  in  him.  This  absolutely  Divine 
and  positive  principle  of  Truth  is  imparted  by  God  to  his  own  peo- 
ple, through  Christ  in  the  Holy  Spirit,  so  that  in  them  likewise 
affirmation  only  exists,  and  not  as  in  the  natural  man,  negation  also. 
Hence,  argues  Paul,  it  is  impossible  for  him  to  be  wavering,  in  the 
manner  of  the  world  (xara  adpna),  (In  ver.  19  the  sentence  6  iv 
ifuv  <5('  ^juiv  K7)pvxGsig  has  probably  a  passing  reference  to  the  false 
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preaching  of  the  teachers  of  error ;  their  Christ  was  no  absolute  affir- 
mation, because  he,  was  not  in  all  respects  the  true  one, — Concerning 
Sylvanus,  see  Acts  xviii.  5,  where  he  is  called  Silas,  and  1  Pet.  v. 
12. — In  ver.  20  avr&v  is  to  be  supplied  to  the  h  ah-rw  ro  vai.  The 
sentence  Soot — Aftriv  is  not,  with  Griesbach,  to  form  a  parenthesis ;  it 
connects  itself  strictly  with  the  train  of  thought. — As  regards  the 
reading  of  the  last  words  of  ver,  20,  the  common  one,  km  h  avr^  t3 
Afi-^,  admits  of  clear  explanation  ;  nevertheless  it  appears  preferable, 
with  Lachmann,  to  admit  Si6  km  6i'  avrov  to  d/i.'^v,  for  the  following 
reasons.  First,  weighty  authorities  are  in  its  favour,  especially 
A,B,C,F,G-,  and  six  other  Codd,;  and  secondly,  afar  more  natural 
connexion  is  thereby  gained  for  the  concluding  words,  tw  Osi^  Trpo? 

Vers,  21,  22. — Both  verses,  according  to  the  preceding  passage, 
have  for  their  object  the  transferring  that  which  belongs  to  Christ 
to  the  apostle  himself.  The  ^efiaimv  elq  Xpi.(n6v,  confirming  in 
Christ,  marks,  therefore,  no  mere  outward  union,  no  simple  recep- 
tion into  the  public  communion  of  the  church,  but  an  essential 
union,  an  engrafting,  as  it  were,  in  the  Lord,  so  that  his  life  is  the 
life  of  Paul  and  of  all  believers.  As  xp^f^^  is  distinguished  from 
o^ayiad^svo^  and  dtrb^  dfipapUva,  the  former  is  best  understood  to 
designate  the  call  to  the  spiritual  offices  of  priest  and  prophet,  as 
experienced  in  the  fuUest  sense  by  the  apostle.  The  "  sealing" 
(Eom.  iv.  11  ;  1  Cor,  xi.  2),  and  "giving  the  earnest,"  signify  the 
operation  of  the  Spirit,  which  follows  the  calling,  whereby  man  ia 
confirmed  in  the  same,  and  receives  the  Spirit  as  a  pledge  of  happi- 
ness iii  everlasting  Hfe.  (In  ver.  21  the  participles  (ii-fiaiCiv  and  . 
XQioaq  are  best  connected  adjectively  with  Geo?,  supplying  laTi  before 
the  6  Kot  a^aytadjtsvog  ^fidq. — An  allusion  to  the  name  Xpiarmvoi 
possibly  lies  in  the  xP^'^'^Vt  tb^  anointed  by  the  Spirit,  the  royal 
priesthood.— Ver.  22.  In  3ov(;  iv  toI^  Kapdim^  ■^jii^v,  the  idea  of  move- 
ment is  blended  with  that  of  subseciuent  repose.) 

Vers,  23,  24. — That  which  the  apostle  has  hitherto  mentioned 
generally,  is  now  still  more  specially  set  forth.  The  change  in  the 
plan  of  his  journey  was  founded  upon  no  fickleness,  but  was  called 
forth  by  his  love ;  he  desired  to  spare  the  Corinthians,  to  leave 
them  time  to  collect  themselves,  and  return  from  their  errors.  This 
forbearance  is  further  explained  to  the  effect  that  a  repeated  ap- 
pearance in  Corinth  would  have  had  a  character  of  urgency  and 
compulsion;  and  he  desired  not  to  have  dominion  over  their  faith, 
but  only  to  participate  in  their  joy ;  and  thus  leave  them  the  op- 
portunity of  recovering  themselves  ;  they  stood  themselves  in  the 
faith,  and  could  not  be  dealt  with  as  unbehevers.  (In  ver  23,  inl 
Ttjv  ifiriv  ^rvx^v  may  not  he  understood,  I  call  God  as  witness  addi- 
tional to  my  soul,  meaning  that  both  God  and  soul  should  witness  ; 
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but  I  caU  God  as  a  witness  against  my  soul,  i.  e.,  my  80ul  sball 
suffer  if  I  am  saying  tliat  which  is  untrue, — The  concluding  sen- 
tence of  ver.  24,  rg  yap  Triarei  tar^saTs,  is  received  by  Gfrotius  as  an 
explanation  of  ;^;apa,  "  Ye  may  hope  for  joy,  for  ye  stand  in  faith  ;" 
but  as  the  mention  of  joy  is  only  incidental;  it  appears  far  more 
suitable  to  connect  it  as  stated  above  with  the  more  important  ofrx 
fin  Kvpievofiev  k.  t.  A.) 

Chap.  ii.  1,  2. — On  his  own  account,  also,  Paul  continues,  he 
had  avoided  coming  again  to  Corinth,  not  wishing  to  appear  as  a 
reprover,  and  thus  to  prepare  sorrow  for  himself  and  others.  When 
the  necessity  for  reproof  was  urgent,  the  consciousness  that  a  spirit- 
ual blessing  might  be  thereby  awakened  was  his  sole  consolation. 
We  are  especially  to  observe  in  these  and  the  following  verses  the 
import  of  the  Xvirr^,  sorrow.  First,  tliis  has  been  erroneously 
considered  entirely  active,  or  entirely  passive,  as  arousing  sorrow, 
or  experiencing  it ;  both  these  conditions  are  found  in  it.  The 
affectionate  nature  of  the  apostle  suffered  very  sensibly  when  he  was 
compelled  to  inflict  sorrow.  But  again  the  contrasts  of  joy  and 
sorrow  blend  with  each  other  in  the  Xvm].  The  Xvm^  over  sin  is  the 
purest  source  of  joy,  as  the  joy  which  is  entirely  sensual,  and  without 
the  Xvrni,  is  the  certain  foundation  of  sorrow.  Thus  the  apostle  means 
primarily  that  he  had  been  unwilling  to  appear  again  iv  Xv-ny  in  Co- 
rinth. To  understand  this,  on  account  of  the  Iva  p)  Xvtttjv  ix'^  of 
ver.  3  as  simply  passive,  is  clearly  an  error  on  the  part  of  Billroth, 
for  el  yap  &y(o  Xvnai  iftd^  immediately  follows,  which  refers  to  the 
iv  XvTTo  iX9elv  of  ver.  1.  But  to  prepare  sorrow  for  another,  is  a  pain 
to  himself,  thence  litpiva  i^wroi  {dot,  oomm.'),  "  I  have  conceived  it 
advantageous  to  myself."  The  connexion  between  vers.  1  and  2  h^ 
some  obscurity,  especially  on  account  of  the  Koi  H^  iariv  h  eb^palvuiv 
fie,  si  jii]  6  XimoHfievo^  ef  ijMv,  and  who  is  he  that  maketh  me  glad,  etc, ; 
the  singular  A  Xvnovi^evog,  he  who  is  made  sad,  does  not  refer  to 
any  definite  person,  the  excommunicated  person,  for  example,  who 
is  presently  mentioned,  but  is  occasioned  by  the  preceding  5  svippai- 
vwv.  Certainly  the  plural  might  have  been  employed  on  both  occa- 
sions, but  the  singular  makes  the  text  more  concise  and  sententious. 
"  He  only  can  cause  me  joy  who  permits  me  (t.  e.,  as  the  servant  of 
God)  to  occasion  him  sorrow."  But  how  is  this  connected  with  ver, 
1  by  means  of  d  yap  ^ya>  Xvit-w  vimc;  ?  Doubtless  thus :  Paul  will 
for  this  reason  not  come  agtUn  iv  Xvwg  to  Corinth,  because  he 
cannot  presume  that  many  there  will  prove  the  source  of  rejoicing 
to  him,  who  were  from  his  former  reproof  made  sad.  The  passage 
thus  contains  an  indirect  admonition  to  apply  his  reproofs  better  to 
heart,  for  the  Ximovjisvog  is  really  one  who  displays  genuine  peni- 
tence, and  real  sorrow  for  his  sin,  and  in  whom,  therefore,  one  may 
really  rejoice.  Grotius  finds  the  following  meaning  in  the  words, 
Vol.  IV.— 27 
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"  If  I  occasioned  you  sorrow,  then  should  I  have  no  one  in  Corinth 
who  would  cause  mo  to  rejoice,"  But  the  el  lii)  is  decidedly  against 
this,  as  by  it  the  Awrov/tevo?  is  explained  to  be  the  evi^paivav.  Eiick- 
ert  supposes  an  Aposiopesis,  making  a  new  q^uestion  to  commence 
with  the  Kol  ri^  iariv  in  the  sense  of,  "  And  yet  who  maketh  me  to 
rejoice,  but  those  whom  I  have  caused  to  sorrow  ?"  But  it  is  evi- 
dent that  the  sentence  forms  a  whole.  According  to  our  explana- 
tion, the  only  objection'whieh  presents  itself  is  the  present  tense 
XvTrG) :  certainly  the  iXvmjaa  is  expected  as  antithesis  to  the  ndXtv 
of  ver.  1,  But  the  present  form  may  proceed  from  the  fact  of  the 
effects  of  the  sorrow  being  regarded  as  permanent.  (In  ver.  1  the 
wdXiv  alludes  to  another  stay  of  Paul  in  Corinth,  in  addition  to  the 
considemblo  one,  during  which  he  laid  the  foundation  of  the  church 
there.  See  the  Introd,  §  2. — In  ver.  2  nal  ti^-,  in  -the  signification 
of  ecguis,  quis  tandem,  occurs  also  in  Mark  x,  26  ;  Luke  x.  29  ; 
John  ix.  36.) 

Vers,  3, 4, — That,  however,  which  has  not  been  hitherto  effected, 
Paul  desires  by  the  present  written  exhortation  to  effect  ;  and  in 
this  view  expresses  the  earnest  hope  that  the  Corinthians  would  re- 
ceive that  which  w^  joyfulness  to  him,  as  a  source  of  rejoicing  to 
themselves.  In  order  powerfully  to  stimulate  their  love,  he  de- 
scribes the  frame  of  mind  in  which  he  found  himself  at  the  time  of 
writing  to  them.  The  Fathers  (and  among  the  moderns,  Emraer- 
ling)  have  correctly  referred  the  iypa^a  avrb  tovto  to  the  epistle 
before  us ;  but  Billroth  maintains  its  application  to  the  earlier 
epistle,  which  renders  the  whole  passage  perfectly  unintelligible. 
It  is  to  me  inconceivable  what  he  can  mean  by  the  words  "  Paul's 
object  in  this  epistle  is  not  the  amendment  of  the  Corinthians,  but 
to  address  those  already  amended,"  The  words  immediately  pre- 
ceding certainly  evince  a  desire  on  the  part  of  the  apostle  that  the 
present  epistle  may  conduce  to  the  improvement  of  the  Corinth- 
ians, and  this  desire  is  yet  more  evident  in  the  second  part  of  it. 
Riiclcert  likewise  applies  the  language  to  the  second  epistle,  although 
he  finds  the  tovto  airo  an  obstacle,  and  hence  interprets  the  words 
*'  for  this  very  reason,"  a  construction  utterly  unknown  to  Hellenis- 
tic Greek.  (On  avvox^,  ver.  4,  consult  Luke  xxi,  25.  The  marks  of 
sorrow  here  described  proceed  from  no  outward  affliction,  but  simply 
from  the  grief  experienced  by  the  apostle  at  being  compelled  to 
adopt  such  a  style  of  writing.  Thfe  oix  tva  XniDje^re  appears  a 
contradiction  of  ver.  2,  which  says  that  only  the  Xvnovjisvo^  was  to 
him  a  source  of  rejoicing.  But  here  Paul  regards  sorrow  in  its  exter- 
nal features,  and  in  ver.  2  it  is  not  the  end,  but  the  means  to  an  end.) 

Ver.  5.— After  the  apostle  has  thus  cast  a  glance  at  the  fu- 
ture, and  taken  due  precaution  to  find  joy  rather  than  sorrow 
upon  his  next  arrival  at  Corinth,  he  turns  to  the  past.     If  any  has 
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awatened  grief,  lie  has  not  caused  it  to  him  (Paul),  but  to  all;  and 
from  this  place  to  ver.  11  it  is  further  impressed  upon  them  that 
the  love  he  haa  shewn  towards  them  they  are  now  called  upon  to 
exercise  towards  this  sinner.  It  is  only  in  this  manner  that  we  can 
obtain  an  unforced  connexion  with  the  foregoing  passage.  Ver.  4 
plainly  appears  as  an  incidental  clause,  describing  the  circumstances 
under  which  the  apostle  wrote  ;  the  d  64  n^  XeXimtj/iev  is  therefore 
immediately  connected  with  the  iva  jifj  kXBliv  Xvmjv  e^w  (ver.  3). 
"  The  intention  of  this  epistle  is  so  to  dispose  your  minds  that  I 
may  have  joy  in  you  ;  but  if  any  one  has  caused  grief,  let  me  not 
be  regarded,  but  have  a  view  to  yourselves,"  A  stop  is  not  there- 
fore to  be  introduced  between  vers.  4  and  5,  as  Grriesbach  supposes, 
hut  the  two  verses  are  closely  connected,  as  correctly  printed  by 
Lachmann.  Billroth's  statement  of  the  connexion  is  erroneous,  a 
necessary  consequence  of  his  incorrect  understanding  of  the  Sypaipa 
ijMv  (ver.  3).  He  considers  that  ver.  5  stands  connected  with  ver,  4 
in  the  manner  following.  Paul  states  in  ver.  4  that  he  had  written 
in  much  sorrow  ;  but  in  order  that  he  may  not  appear  to  be  directing 
fresh  reproofs  to  the  sinner  formerly  addressed,  he  adds  he  had  not 
troubled  him.  But  how  could  the  apostle  assert  this  in  such  a  con- 
nexion^? The  description  in  1  Oor.  v.  1,  seq.,  decidedly  proves  that 
this  occurrence  had  greatly  affected  Paul.  The  words  oiK  i/ie  XeXv- 
TTrjuev  can  only  be  conceived  true  by  supposing  that  the  apostle 
thereby  intended  indirectly  to  condemn  the  wrong  position  of  some 
of  the  Corinthians  to  the  above-mentioned  sinner.  Several  among 
them  might  (as  is  customary  with  ail  the  impenitent,  who  turn 
from  themselves  to  outward  objects)  have  compassionated  the 
apostle  for  the  affliction  caused  Mm  by  that  unfortunate  person  ; 
therefore,  in  order  to  direct  their  thoughts  to  themselves,  he  says 
that  the  matter  pertains  not  to  himself,  but  to  them.  It  Is  of 
course  to  be  supposed  that  the  apostle  neither  wished  to  deny  nor 
conceal  his  personal  suffering  ;  he  only  desired  to  make  them  per- 
ceive that  it  was  unnecessary  to  occupy  themselves  with  this,  they 
should  look  to  their  own  sorrow.  But  as  this  sorrow  was  by  no 
means  either  deep-seated  or  general  (as  it  would  have  been  had 
their  spirit  of  unity  been  truly  awakened),  Paul  adds  with  delicate 
irony,  airb  fiipov^,  tva  liij  imdapbi.  For,  according  to  him  the  high- 
est praise  he  could  have  awarded  would  be  to  say,  "  that  he  had 
troubled  all  without  exception,"  and  no  burdening  of  the  Corinth- 
ians ;  but  as  he  could  not  assert  this,  he  ingeniously  turns  the 
phrase  thus  :  he  has  not  troubled  me,  but  partly  you,  in  order  not 
to  burthen  all  with  this  grief.  According  to  this  acceptation  of  the 
words,  we  prefer,  with  Mosheim,  the  interpunction  dXX'  dTrb  fd^ovt;, 
tva  fiTj  ^TT(/Japw  TTtiin-af,  ifid^.  But  if  rrdmag  vfiag  must  be  connected, 
then  not  airov  but  merely  v/ia^  requires  to  he  suppHed  to  imffapM. 
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The  usual  explanation  tates  the  passage  quite  differently.  It  is 
translated  :  he  has  not  only  grieved  me,  but  also  yon.  Under  this 
view  the  Iva  fiij  iniffa/M  must  be  understood  as  commendation,  viz., 
in  order  to  avoid  reproving  all  with  their  indifference.  But  there  ib 
no  ground  whatever  for  the  interpolation  of  a  ft6vov ;  Paul  abso- 
lutely negatives,  of  himself,  that  which  he  asserta  of  the  Corinth- 
ians. (Fritzsche  [DieB.  i.,  p.  16,  seq.]  receives  d-nb  ^spmg  in  the 
sense  of  nm  admodum,  which  approximates  our  interpretation,  in- 
asmuch as  the  apostle  likewise  intends  to  reprove  the  feeble  grief 
of  the  Corinthians ;»  nevertheless  the  reference  to  ndvrag  ifiag  is 
too  natural  to  allow  us  to  depart  from  the  first  meaning,  especially 
as  in  ver.  6  the  imd  r&v  nXeiovi^  is  only  another  expression  for  d^ri 

Vers.  6,  7.— Tet  (continues  the  apostle,  without  further  irony) 
although  the  necessary  severity  against  the  immoral  offender  has 
not  been  exercised  by  all,  but  only  by  the  greater  number  (the 
majority  truly  standing  as  the  whole  community),  it  is  amply  suffi- 
cient ;  and  it  becomes  the  sincerely  penitent  to  practice  towards 
others  that  indulgence  of  which  he  knows  himself  to  stand  in  need. 
Kuckert's  supposition  that  the  punishment  of  excommunication 
mentioned  by  the  apostle  had  by  no  means  been  employed  by  the 
Corinthians,  but  only  a  severe  reproof  imparted  {imniiia  would 
stand  =  t-77(Tt/J7(rif),.mu8t  be  rejected  as  utterly  untenable.  (In  ver, 
6  Imvov  must  be  received  substantively  "  it  is  a  sufficiency."  See 
Winer's  Gr.  %  58,  5.  Ktihner's  Gr.  pt.  ii.  p.  457.— In  ver.  T  the 
infinitives  are  to  be  derived  from  the  idea  of  command  which  lies 
in  ver.  6,  although  it  is  not  exactly  necessary  to  supply  eoTw.  Karo- 
Tofl^,  swallowed  v^,  intimates,  perhaps,  that  grief  bordering  on  de- 
spair might  drive  him  mto  the  worid,  and  he  there  fall  a  prey  to  its 
prince  [ver.  11].) 

^  Vers.  8,  9.— The  apostle  then  adds  an  express  injunction  to  re- 
ceive again  the  excommunicated  person,  presuming  they  would 
Bhew  the  same  obedience  to  this  precept  as  they  had  already  done 
to  the  one  (contained  in  the  first  epistle,  chap,  v.)  requiring  his  ex- 
clusion. The  form  of  this  command  Paul  tempers  by  explaining 
himself  historically  as  to  the  purpose  of  the  epistle.  It  is  of  course 
understood  that  he  does  not  mean  to  affirm  this  as  the  sole  inten- 
tion in  his  epistle,  for  it  contains  much  besides  on  various  subjects. 
And  even  the  command  for  the  excommunication  was  not  simply  a 
trial  of  obedience  ;  the  main  object  was  the  good  of  the  church  and 
of  the  individual  The  assertion  of  this  point  is  designed  merely  to 
soften  the  form  of  his  requisition.     In  conclusion  this  pass^e  places 

*  Fritzselie  regards  indeedTvo  /^  im0apa  barely  as  an  eiplanation  of  i^zb  /icpmr. 
btit  how  tliia  coanoxioa  with  the  meaning  ofavt  /icpove  as  laid  down,  is 
witji  the  whole  connasiea  of  Uie.paa^ags,  U  not  paroeptiMe. 
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fiilly  before  us  the  plenitude  of  the  apostolic  power  ;  the  apostle 
retains  and  forgives  sins,  as  taught  by  the  Spirit.  (In  ver.  8,  nvpuiaai 
dyd-mpi  has  not  merely  the  general  signifieation  "  to  shew  love,"  but 
"to  confirm  love," viz.,  by  reception  into  the  communion  of  the 
church.  The  expression  does  not  occur  again  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment. Emmerling  compares  0'];w,  which  the  LXX.  in  Gen.  sxiii, 
20,  and  Aquila,  1  Kings  xv.  3,  render  kvcovv.) 

Vers.  10, 11. — If  a  division  is  to  be  made,  it  should  be  here,  not  at 
ver,  12  or  even  ver.  14,  as  with  Griesbach,  for  the  train  of  thought  is 
very  apparent  in  both  passages.  But  Paul  here  passes  at  once  from 
the  special  case  of  the  reinstatement  of  the  incestuous  person  to 
the  general  idea  of  forgiveness.  The  words  (^  Se  n  %a<)£fecrfle,  but  to 
whom  yefQrgive  anything,  and  d  n  Ksxaptofiai,  do  not  allude  to  any 
definite  act ;  the  vague  rl  forbids  this,  and  indeed  the  entire  way 
in  which  mention  is  made  of  the  xapi^e.aBai  forbids  its  application  to 
sin.  The  words  must  rather  be  considered  to  refer  generally  to  the 
prevailing  dissensions  in  Corinth.  In  these  disputes  all  parties  had 
erred,  and  all  needed  forgiveness.  In  this  Paul  proclaims  in  ad- 
vance his  own  concurrence  with  them,  and  that  from  love  to  the 
Corinthians.  Where  strife  is  not  vanquished  by  love,  Satan  has 
play,  and  seeks  to  ruin  souls.  It  follows  at  once  from  the  preceding 
that  the  Iva  iiij  ■nXeoveKTjfduiii.sv  i-nb  tov  aarava,  that  Satan  may  not 
get  an  advantage  over  us,  does  not  refer  to  the  incestuous  person 
alone,  although  they  undoubtedly  include  him ;  they  express  gener- 
ally the  danger  of  allowing  scope  for  hatred.  (In  ver.  9  the  de  may 
perhaps  be  explained  thus  :  "  As  I  expect  obedience  from  you  in 
this  matter,  so  am  I  likewise  ready  on  my  part  to  agree  with  you  in 
conferring  forgiveness  on  any." — Ver.  10.  The  d  n  icsxiipt(Tfiai  is  an 
expression  of  hnmanity :  "  If  I  perchance  have  anything  to  forgive." 
To  take  the  icexdftaiwi  passively,  as  defended  by  Riickert,  thus, 
"  For  to  me,  also,  much  has  been  forgiven,  to  wit,  my  offence  ia 
persecuting  the  church,"  is  indeed  allowed  by  the  use  of  the  word, 
yet  forbidden  by  the  clause  d  ti  KsxdpiaiJ-ai,  which  admits  the  medial 
interpretation  only ;  that  he  was  forgiven  could  certainly  not  be  a 
gubject  of  doubt.— The  iv  •npoa&TTw  Xpiarov,  in  the  person  of  Christ, 
represents  the  indulgence  and  readiness  expressed  by  Paul,  as  sanc- 
tified and  pure  ;  they  are  such  as  may  he  displayed  in  the  sight  of 
the  Lord,  and  can  therefore  have  no  oarnal  admixture. — Ver.  11 
shews  bow  decided  and  real  was  Paul's  conception  of  the  betrayer  and 
enemy  of  man  in  his  dangerous  sphere  of  activity.     See  Eph.  vi.  12.) 

Vers.  12,  13, — The  joining  of  these  verses  with  the  previous 
mention  of  the  journey,  is  so  inappposite  that  we  cannot  concur 
in  it.  Passing  by  the  fact  that  we  must  return  to  i.  16,  nothing 
further  concerning  the  journey  is  learned  from  these  verses  ;  plans 
only,  and  not  actual  journeys,  were  mentioned  in  i.  16,  and  in  i.  23, 
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and  ii.  1,  simply  Paul's  not  visiting  Corinth.  It  is  far  more  to  the 
purpose  to  see  in  these  verses  a  declaration  of  Paul's  great  love 
towards  the  Coriathiane,  forming  thereby  a  commentary  on  the  6i' 
iliac.  Doubtless,  indeed,  the  6S  of  ver.  12  must  then  be  again  re- 
ceived in  the  signification  of  "  rather."  (gee  Oomm.  on  i.  18.)  Thus 
the  clause  6vpa^  iioi  dvEayiiivT/^  ev  Kvp'u^,  a  door  being  opened  to  me 
in  the  Lord,  acquires  full  significance.  This  good  prospect  might 
have  detained  him  there,  but  his  love  to  the  Oorinthiane  was  so 
great  that  he  hastened  on  to  Macedonia,  in  order  to  receive  from 
them,  through  Titus,  the  earliest  intelligence.  It  appears,  however, 
surprising  that  the  apostle,  in  order  to  obtain  early  information 
from  Corinth,  should  neglect  a  favourable  opportunity  of  publishing 
the  gospel.  It  might  seem  that  he  had  yielded  too  readily  to  hu- 
man impulse,  and  abandoned  that  which  was  of  high  importance 
for  an  object  of  less  moment.  But  the  expression  t<^  -nvsviunt  /tow, 
in  my  spirit,  proves  that  this  was  not  the  case  ;  it  was  not  purely 
human  impulse  that  caused  him  to  leave  Troas  so  hastily,  but  the 
consciousness  that  essential  interests  of  God's  kingdom  in  Corinth 
were  at  stake,  the  perception  of  which  entirely  justified  his  leaving 
his  present  promising  position  for  a  time,  in  order  to  receive  an  ac- 
curate report  of  them.  (In  ver.  13  the  dnora^dfievo^  aiToT^  refers  to 
those  inhabitants  of  Troas  who  were  inclined  to  receive  the  gospel) 
Vers.  14^16.~Neverthe]ess,  continues  the  apostle,  even  in  this 
restless  struggle  on  account  of  the  important  Corinthian  church, 
God,  as  always,  gave  us  the  victory.  True,  this  victory  displays  it- 
self as  in  the  person  of  the  Lord  himself  (Luke  ii,  34),  so  also  in  his 
believing  servants,  not  only  in  the  attractive,  but  also  by  the  repel- 
ling power.  Although  the  apostle  does  not  expressly  apply  this  to 
the  circumstances  of  the  Corinthians,  it  is  yet  evident  that  he  in- 
tended to  signify  that  this  likewise  might  be  said  of  them,  especially 
s^  he  also  alludes  to  the  divisions  in  Corinth,  in  ver,  17.  His 
preaching  was  to  the  humble-minded  and  pure  a  blessing,  to  ene- 
mies a  curse.  By  a  twofold  image  this  idea  is  tiirther  expressed, 
of  triwmph  and  of  sacrifice.  God  prepares  for  him,  decrees  him,  as 
it  were,  like  a  conquering  emperor,  the  triumph,  but  in  Christ,  *.  e„ 
inasmuch  as  the  apostle  himself  was  in  Christ,  and  at  the  same 
time  also  in  and  for  his  cause.  In  the  second  image  the  creature 
appears  passive  ;  he  gives  himself  to  God  as  a  well-pleasing  sacri- 
fice ;  but  the  savour  of  this  sacrifice  God  causes  to  be  manifest 
everywhere,  to  good  and  had.  The  question  here  arises,  under 
what  relation  the  apostle  speaks  of  the  do^t^  -r^f  yv6as(M;  XpioroS, 
odour  of  the  knowledge  of  Christ,  of  the  evwdia  Xpiorov,  sweet 
odour  of  Christ  ?  Doubtless  inasmuch  as  it  is  not  Paul's  own 
life  which  renders  the  sacrifice  weil-pleasing  to  God,  but  Christ's 
life    in    him;  and    the    yvuoig,   knowledge,   is    here    made    espe- 
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daily  prominent,  "because  the  idea  of  the  sacrifice  is  employed 
primarily  with  reference  to  Paul's  labours  in  preaching  the  gospel, 
while  it  also  applies  to  his  other  internal  and  external  eonflicta. 
The  sweet  savour  is  made  prominent  in  the  sacrifice,  according  to 
.  the  Old  Testament  expression,  n^rrfe  hh-^s  h^';;.  (See  Lev.  i.  9-17  ; 
Num.  XV.  7.)  The  sweet  savour  is,  as  it  were,  the  manifestation, 
the  utterance  of  the  dumb  sacrifice.  The  savour  of  life  shed  abroad 
by  the  apostle  appears  as  a  mighty  power,  attracting  magnetically 
to  itself  all  kindred,  but  repelling  antagonistic  qualities.  Salvation 
(owDjpta)  and  destruction  (aTrwAeto)  are  the  respective  terminations 
of  life  and  of  death.  By  the  expre^ion  &v  roi^  aw^oiiivou;  aaX  iv  rolf 
dnoXXviiivotg,  m  them  that  are  saved,  and  in  them  that  perish,  Paul 
by  no  means  intends  to  designate  two  unalterable  classes  of  man- 
kind, but  only  to  describe  the  result  pioduced  by  the  one  or  other 
influence  of  the  gospel.  The  efiect  itself  is  by  no  means  dependent 
on  God's  constraining  power,  but  determined  by  that  yielding  to 
the  gospel  which  is  in  the  power  of  every  individual. 

Ver,  17. — The  words  koI  -npo^  ravra  rig  Uavog,  and  who  ie  suffi,- 
cienl/or  these  things,  must  be  considered  in  special  connexion  with 
the  context.  The  idea  "who  is  thereunto  worthy"  (to  exercise  such 
influences),  might,  as  in  iii.  5,  be  apphed  to  man  udthout  God  j 
and  indeed  in  what  follows  we  are  made  aware  that  it  is  only 
speaking  from  God  through  Christ  that  qualifies,  and  not  the 
power  of  the  individual,  be  it  ever  so  great.  But  this  is  not  the 
chief  idea  in  the  present  passage  ;  it  is  rathei'  the  primary  intention 
of  the  apostle  to  abate  the  arrogance  of  his  Corinthian  antagooists,. 
These  also  laid  claim  to  apostolic  prerogative  (see  chap.  xi.  12),  for 
which  reason  the  apostle  asserts  that  only  the  upright  mind,  the 
condition  oi' dXiKptveta,  constituted  the  capacity  for  such  a  ministry.. 
The  contrasted  quality  is  indicated  by  icaTrTjXsvEiv  =  SoXovv  of  iv.  4,. 
which  implies  the  confounding  things  Divine  and  human,  as  reproved, 
in  1  Cor.  i.  2.  But  if  the  state  of  uprightness  marks  the  negative 
human  element,  the  concluding  words  of  the  chapter  and  the  verso 
must  describe  the  positive  and  Divine.  Unless  the  passage  be  in  a 
degree  pleonastic,  a  reference  must  exist  here,  as  in  Rom.  xi.  36, 
and  other  places,  to  the  relation  of  the  Trinity.  It  is  easy  to  ex- 
plain ^K  of  the  Father,  and  ^  of  Christ ;  the  former  indicates  the 
origin  of  the  exalted  life  which  filled  the  apostle,  the  latter  life  as. 
his  abiding,  enduring  element ;  but  Karevi^mov,  or  xarivavri  (preferred 
by  Lachmann)  is  unwonted  as  applied  to  the  Spirit.  According  to 
this  representation  the  Holy  Spirit  is  considered  as  the  Divine  ele- 
ment, which  hovers,  as  it  were,  over  the  church,  before  whose  eyes 
and  under  whose  sacred  segis  it  extends  itself  In  conclusion,  it  will 
bo  readily  understood  that  the  rov  must  be  erased  after  Kareviimov : 
Lachmann  has  already  correctly  omitted  it.  (The  expression  ol  jroyUoi, 
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■with  tlie  article,  refers  to  well-known  peradnagea.  In  iii.  1,  rtvsc 
standing  for  -noXloi,  proves  tbat  it  is  not  to  be  preased.— The 
doubled  <k  iic  is  not  to  be  explained  by  the  Oapk  veritatis,  but  it 
would  seem  to  describe  the  nature  of  the  preaching  according  to  the 
view  and  judgment  of  the  hearei-s :  we  speak  so,  that  they  must 
confess  that  wo  speak  from  God,  and  as  enlightened  by  God.  It 
thus  does  not  mean  that  they  are  really  not  enlightened  ;  their  illu- 
minatiou  is  merely  viewed  and  represented  from  the  point  of  view 
occupied  by  others.— The  repetition  of  dXU  only 
etrongly  the  antithesis.) 


:   more 


§  3.  The  Apostolic  Office, 

(iiL  1-18.) 

After  the  apostle  has  stated  that  from  his  position  towards  the 
Corinthians,  he  required  neither  from  himself  or  others  any  com- 
mendation to  them,  they  themselves  being  his  living  epistles,  he 
proceeds  to  declare  that  this  firm  conviction  rests  not  on  his  own 
power,  but  on  the  gloriousness  of  bis  office,  which  he  brilliantly  il- 
lustrates by  a  parallel  with  the  ministration  of  the  old  covenant. 

^^i"-  1-— Although,  as  we  have  already  observed  on  i  1,  the  flrat 
part  of  our  epistle  is  speciaDy  addressed  to.  the  weU-intentioned,  a 
reference,  nevertheless,  to  his  adversaries  and  their  manifestations  is 
frequently  discernible.  So  particularly  here:  he  knew  that  his  antago- 
nists had  charged  him  with  self-commendation  ;  hence  bis  language 
(to  anticipate  such  charges),  "  if  he  would  now  again  complacently 
commend  himself"  Besides  this  the  apostle,  by  a  counter-remark,  ex- 
poses the  weakness  of  his  haughty  opponents.  These  had,  from  a  sense 
of  their  deficiency  in  Divine  authority,  sought  to  assist  themselves 
by  letters  of  recommendation  to  the  Corinthians,  and  from  the 
latter  to  other  churches.  But  Paul  was  superior  to  such  proceed- 
ings, and  in  bold  speech  he  contrasts  his  Divine  ministry  with 
these  artifices.  (I  prefer  the  reading  eX  jtij,  accepted  by  Griesbach 
and  Lachmann  ;  in  the  first  place,  the  critical  authorities  in  its 
fevour  are  scarcely  less,  and  then  it  appears  more  difficult,  while 
jet  it  yields  a  better  sense.  As  a  second  question,  the  sense  is  feeble, 
for  it  is  essentially  only  a  repetition  of  the  first.  Without  inter- 
rogation with  el  firi  tho  connexion  shapes  itself  thus  :  Do  we  then 
again  begin  to  commend  ourselves  ?  In  no  wise ;  unless  we,  as  others, 
employ  commendatory  letters  to  or  from  you ;  but  for  such  we 
have  no  occasion,  etc.— Paul's  Corinthian  antagonists  might  have 
brought  with  them  letters  of  recommendation  from  Peter,  James 
;and  perhaps  also  John,  and  pleaded  the  authority  of  these  apostles! 
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Bnt  certainly  these  apostles  could  not  agree  with  their  views,  but 
were  rather  deceived  by  them  concerning  the  nature  of  their  pro- 
ceedings. [See  Comm.  on  xi.  13,  seq.]  The  position  of  the  church 
with  regard  to  the  various  sorts  of  sectarian  connexions  existing 
within  her,  might  have  early  inculcated  the  necessity  for  ypif/t/mTa 
ovarariKd,  but  it  is  unnecessary  to  state  that  in  this  passage  such 
formal  lettere  of  credence  are  not  intended.) 

Vers.  2, 3.— The  apostle  explains  the  dependence  of  the  Corinth- 
ians upon  himself  in  a  bold  metaphor ;  he  required  no  commen- 
datory letter  to  them,  they  being  his  living  epistle  to  the  world,  an 
impressive  record  of  his  apostolic  calling,  addressed  to  the  whole 
world.  He  who  could  establish  a  church  of  God  in  a  city  like 
Corinth  must  bear  withm  himself  the  Spnit  of  the  living  God  ;  from 
his  body  must  streams  of  living  water  flow.  The  image  is  simple 
and  intelligible,  for  if  in  ver.  2  the  Corinthians  are  styled  an  epistle 
of  Paul,  and  in  ver.  3  an  epistle  of  Christ,  which  he  presents  to  the 
world,  the  latter  verse  ia  only  a  more  precise  definition  of  the  former; 
and  the  apostle  desires  to  make  it  apparent  that  his  labours  have 
been  accomplished  not  in  his  own,  but  in  Christ's  power.  In  the  de- 
scription of  the  spiritual  nature  of  this  epistle,  the  apostle  glances 
at  the  parallel  subsequently  more  fuUy  carried  out  between  it  and 
the  Old  Testament.  The  latter  was  Hkewise  an  epistle  of  God  to 
the  worid,  but  engraven  by  the  finger  of  God  on  tables  of  stone, 
while  the  former  is  written  on  the  tables  of  the  heart.  But  by  the 
fact  that  the  Corinthian  church  was  manifestly  such,  this  epistle 
was  pubhshed,  and  as  it  were  read  by  aU  the  world.  The  only  diffi- 
culty in  the  passage  is  caused  by  the  clause  in  ver.  2,  Eyyeypa/t/ieyi;  h 
Tolg  Kopdiatg  ^/luv,  written  in  our  hearts.  Setting  aside  the  plural 
with  reference  to  i.  19,  and  assuming  that  Paul  spoke  inclusively 
of  his  fellow-labourers,  Timothy  and  Sylvanus,*  the  '^jmv  neverthe- 
less remains  striking,  We  expect  inwv,  of  you,  aa  the  Corinthians 
themselves  formed  the  livmg  letter,  the  individuals  composing  as  it 
were  its  words.  A  few  Codd.  it  is  true  read  */«3v,  but  this  change 
has  evidently  been  made  on  account  of  the  difficulty,  and  may  not 
be  received.  Bmmerling  thinks  that  Utterce  nobis  inscrip<B  only 
means,  "  dweUing  in  us,  as  it  were,  so  that  we  bear  it  about  with  us 
everywhere."  But  this  does  not  remove  the  chief  difficulty ;  the 
real  existence  of  the  Corinthian  church  is  the  letter  read  by  the 
world,  not  the  subjective  sympathizing  remembrance  of  then-  exists 
ence  in  the  apostle.  Fritszche  (Diss.  1,  p.  19,  seq.),  thinks  that  the 
apostle  refers  at  one  time  primarily  to  the  Corinthians  themselves, 
at  another  to  the  epistle,  to  which  he  compares  them ;  that  the 

*  That  unpiiai  can  be  employed  plurally,  like  rnMyxna,  as  Billroth  ttinks,  I  much 
doubt.    The  */<Eir  used  of  Paul  alone  cannot  under  any  oiroumatances  be  accom 
leipdiai :  we  mnst  tiierefore  aupposa  that  Paul  speaks  in  the  names  of  several. 
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iyyeypaiiiiEvi}  «.  t.  X.  eomes  Under  the  former  head,  making  the  sense: 
conscius  mihi  sum,  vos  mihi  commendationi  esse.  It  seems  to  me 
also  that  a  modification  of  the  reference  is  oecesHarily  to  be  assumed; 
though  it  may  be  req^uisite  to  point  out  more  definitely  the  way  in 
which  it  arose.  It  -was  probably  through  the  parallel  of  the  apostolic 
office  with  the  ofdce  of  the  Old  Testament,  which  was  floating  in  the 
apostle's  mind.  The  high  priest  was  conceived  as  the  visible  repre- 
sentative of  the  latter,  who  among  other  rich  symbolic  ornaments, 
bore  on  his  breast  the  itisignia  of  his  office,  composed  of  twelve  pre- 
cious stones,  upon  which  were  engraven  the  names  of  the  children 
of  Israel.  He  wore  this  on  his  breast  when  he  entered  the  holy 
temple,  as  a  remembrance  before  the  Lord  continually  (Exod.  xxviii. 
15,  seq.)  The  stone  tables  here  mentioned  are,  aocording  to  this, 
not  the  tables  of  the  law,  but  these  precious  stones  engraven  with 
the  names  of  the  children  of  Israel.  This  emblematic  regulation 
is  received  by  Paul  in  a  spiritual  sense,  and  applied  to  the  relation 
of  himself  and  other  teachers  of  the  gospel,  to  their  spiritual  chil- 
dren ;  they  bear  their  names  engraven  in  their  hearts,  and  bring 
them  continually  before  God  in  prayer.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that 
the  idea  was  passing  through  the  apostle's  mind  that  the  bond  be- 
tween the  regenerate,  and  the  teacher  through  whose  preaching  they 
were  regenerated,  was  no  simply  outward  one,  but  an  essential  spirit- 
ual connexion.  The  regenerate  are  linked  to  the  heart  of  their 
spiritual  father  by  a  spiritual  bond  ;  precisely  as  Christ  is  in  us,  and 
■we  in  Christ,  so  should  believers  also  exist  in  one  another.  Under 
this  view  the  Corinthians  were  actually  in  two  respects  an  epistle  ; 
first,  by  being  engraven  on  the  heart  of  the  apostle,  and  secondly, 
inasmuch  as  they  from  this  source  of  their  life  had  gained  an  out- 
ward existence  likewise.*  In  conclusion,  adp/uvog^^eshy,  has  in  this 
passage,  as  the  antithesis  to  A/Avof,  of  stone,  only  the  signification  of 
"  living,"  without  reference  to  the  idea  of  weakness  or  sinfulness  else- 
where implied  in  arfpf. 

Vers.  4-6. — After  Paul  had  declared  the  steadfastness  of  bia 
faith,  as  resting  upon  God,  he  again  impressively  states  that  his  re- 
lation to  the  Corinthians  is  indestmotible;  and  that  he  does  not 
;  ascribe  to  himself  the  fitness  tor  the  exercise  of  such  powers,  but  im- 
*  The  idea  that  the  power  of  faith  and  Divine  iove,  eausea  the  iawavd  emotions  of  the 
heart,  as  expressed  in  preaching,  nay  in  silent  prayer  and  sighiug,  to  display  themselves 
aJao  in  outward  eiietenoe,  is  alike  beautifully  and  profomidly  exhibited  by  Altiert  Knapp 
on  the  S7th  Psalni.    (OhriBtoterpe  1836,  pp.  348,  349.) 

God  worketh  all ;  that  which  our  spirits  crave, 

That  tipeneUi  he  info  abiding  fmit ; 

And  all  the  sigha  that  are  like  precious  seed 

Strewn  'mongst  the  regions  of  dark  heathen  folk, 

Shall  jet  their  harveat  ways  of  golden  ears, 

Iq  the  great  harvest  day — the  prayers  of  time 

Work  on,  through  Mm,  to  all  eternity. 
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putes  all  to  God,  who  has  endowed  the  exalted  office  which  he  fills 
■with  extraordinary  power.  In  ver,  5  the  apostle  atrongly  exposes 
the  unfitness  of  the  natural  man  (for  what  he  here  says  of  himself 
is  applicable  to  mankind  generally)  to  work  the  works  of  God.  The 
Xoyitraireat  stands  in  opposition  to  the  ipyd^eodai :  if  the  man  cannot 
even  think  that  which  is  good,  how  much  leas  can  he  do  it  ?  (It  is 
not  necessary  to  supply  dyadov  to  the  n :  the  apostle  considers  evil 
as  the  ;u^  Bv.)  The  Kai  at  the  commencement  of  ver.  6  refers  to 
this  doing,  "  Grod  gave  us  not  only  good  thoughts,  but  made  us  also 
capable,  as  ministers  of  the  new  covenant,  of  putting  them  in  prac- 
tice." The  d^'  kavrSyv  and  i$  kavr&v  are  in  no  degree  pleonastic,  but 
the  ^f  rather  more  closely  determines  the  Atjo.  That  is  to  say,  in  a 
certain  sense  the  foundation  of  the  Corinthian  church  proceeded 
from  Paul,  hut  the  ultimate  ground  of  the  necessary  power  for  this 
work  was  not  his  own.  This  proceeded  not  from  him,  hut  from  &od, 
and  was  only  shed  forth  through  him. 

The  apostle  now  explicitly  contrasts  the  new  covenant  with  the 
old,  but  as  the  Spirit  (rrvev/ia)  marks  the  new,  so  the  letter  (jpaitfia) 
the  old,  and  this  is  introduced  in  the  following  parallel  between  the 
two,  in  which  Paul  has  especially  in  view  the  followers  of  Peter. 
(Concerning  the  antithesis  between  ypdjiita,  and  irvetifta  see  the  ohser- 
vations  on  Kom.  vii.  6.)  The  letter  corresponds  to  the  body,  which 
the  Spirit  forms  to  himself,  and  which  he  fills.  The  Spirit  never 
appears  here  below  without  form  ;  the  Spirit  of  the  New  Testament 
therefore  has  also  created  for  itself  a  form  in  the  visible  church  and 
its  institutions.  But  the  Spirit  rules  with  so  predominant  a  away  in 
Chrbtianity  that  it  may  be  called  the  Spirit  upon  the  same  grounds 
as  the  Old  Testament  is  styled  the  letter,  on  account  of  the  prevail- 
ing dominion  of  form.  In  a  short  significant  expression  Paul  defines 
the  difference  of  the  two  economies ;  "  the  letter  killeth,  the  Spirit 
giveth  life"  (to  ypdima  dnoKTeivsi^  to  TTvevfia  faiO7T0J«).  As  according 
to  the  connexion  the  cLuickening  refers  to  the  imparting  a  higher  life 
by  means  of  the  gospel,  to  the  power  of  creating  men  again  in  the 
new  birth,  it  might  be  supposed  that  the  "  killing"  was  only  to  he 
received  negatively  :  "  the  Old  Testament  can  communicate  no  life." 
This  view  might  appear  the  more  correct  as  the  context  would  for- 
bid the  notion  of  attaching  censure  to  the  Old  Testament,  hut  is  de- 
signed to  represent  it  as  the  outer-court  of  revelation.  But  the 
expressions  dioMovia  tov  OavdTovj  ministry  of  death  (ver.  7),  and  r^g 
KOTaKptasMg,  cf  conde^mnatioTi  (ver,  9),  prove  that  the  apostle  main- 
tains the  positive  idea  of  the  dnoKreivav.  It  is  clear  from  Eom,  vii. 
9,  seq.,  that  Paul  attributes  to  the  law  a  power  to  kili,  to  condemn, 
and  to  impose  a  curse,  for  it  requires  absolute  holiness  and  the  ful- 
filment of  all  commandments.*  But  by  the  power  of  grace  this 
*  PritBsche  accepts  this  idea  in  too  reatrioted  and  outward  a  sense  when  he  aaja  with 
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condemnation  and  this  death  become  the  source  of  Kfe  and  f 
neas  to  the  penitent,  Wiihout  the  New  Testament  as 
completion  of  the  Old,  thi^  characteristic  of  the  Old  Testament 
economy  would  indeed  be  an  imperfection  ;  but  with  it,  it  becomes 
necessary  for  the  education  of  man.  (See  on  Gal.  iii.  24.)  It  was 
only  when  the  Old  Testament  in  this  ita  preparatoiy  character  was 
still  adhered  to,  after  the  economy  of  the  Spirit  had  manifested 
itself  (as  was  done  by  the  false  teachers  in  Corinth,  at  least  by 
Peter's  party,  with  reference  to  whom  this  parallel  appears  to  have 
been  delineated),  it  was  then  that  positive  error  and  the  abuse  of  the 
law  commenced,  which  was  opposed  so  strongly  by  Paul  in  the  epistle 
to  the  Galatians.  But  to  receive  the  gospel  without  the  law  which 
prepares  for  its  reception  is  again  the  error  of  Antinomianism.  The 
apostle  is  not  here  speaking  of  the  law  as  it  retains  its  significance 
in  the  economy  of  the  New  Testament,  but  of  the  law  as  an  outward 
institution,  in  which  view  it  is  perishable.  (See  on  ver.  11.)  In 
order  to  signify  this  the  apostle  makes  use  of  the  expression  dtaKorlu. 
For  although  the  law  is  not  destroyed  under  the  new  covenant,  there 
nevertheless  no  longer  exists  any  ministration  of  the  law  or  of  death 
(Stojiovla  Tov  vojiov  or  davdTov)-j  the  ministration  of  the  Spirit  {Smlko- 
via  TOV  TTveviuaTDf)  includes  the  law  within  itself  (Concerning  the 
connection  of  the  concluding  words  by  means  of  ydp  with  what  pre- 
cedes, Fritzsche  and  Suckert  have  correctly  observed  that  this  con- 
junction does  not  refer  to  the  principal  clause  la&vuasv  k.  t.  X.,  but 
merely  illustrates  the  preceding  antithesis  of  yp&fijia  and  ttv'eC^,  so 
that  the   meaning   is,   J/rt?  dioBijicTi    ypo/i^aro?  d-rroKTeivei^  ■nvt-vfiaro^ 

Vers.  7-9. — In  a  highly  spirited  manner  the  apostle  further  carries 
out  his  parallel  in  detail.  He  reasons  from  the  less  to  the  greater.  If 
the  ministration  of  death  and  condemnation  were  already  so  glorious, 
how  much  greater  must  be  the  glory  of  the  Spirit  and  of  righteous- 
ness !  The  antithesis  of  the  condemnation  defines  more  strictly  the 
idea  of  the  dtnanxrvvrj.  As  the  former  was  the  annoimcement  of 
rejection,  the  latter  conveyed  the  tidings  of  righteousness,  which,  as 
a  Divine  proclamation  is  to  be  conceived  as  efficacious,  and  thus  pro- 
ducing righteousness.  Strictly  speaking,  life  should  have  been  con- 
trasted with  death  ;  but  the  Spirit  is  considered  as  the  life-creating 
principle,  according  to  the  words  which  occur  previously,  m-eviia 
^uonoislj  the  Spirit  giveih  Ufe.  The  idea  of  "death"  is  also  to  be 
determined  in  the  same  way  from  the  ypafifia  dnonTstvsi,  the  letter 
hilleth,  which  precedes.  The  h)rervnuiiivi}  iv  Tddot^  refers  only  figu- 
ratively to  6taKovia ;  its  primary  reference  is  to  the  Decalogue  in- 
scribed upon  the  table  of  the  law.  The  h  XWoi^  is  consequently  not 
reapect  to  it;  Masis  mumis  fait  Sianavia  davdrov,  quoniam  ilk  legem  Mil,  gu(B  j^lwima 
euppUda  eancwet.    (Diss.  i.  ^.  27.) 
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the  same  as  the  ^v  irkafi.  XiBivaig  of  ver.  3.  Bat  inasmuch  as  this 
forms  the  quintessence  of  the  whole  law,  upon  which  the  office  itself 
rests,  and  in  the  application  of  which  its  existence  consists,  the 
apostle  hkewise  applies  that  which  concerns  the  Decalogue  to  the 
office  itself.  The  chief  peculiarity,  however,  in  this  passage  is  the 
typical  application  of  an  historical  occurrence.  According  to  Esod. 
xxiv.  12,  seq.,  xxxiv.  1,  seq.;  Deut.  x.  1,  the  countenance  of  Moses, 
when  he  descended  from  Sinai,  was  so  bright,  through  the  reflected 
glory  emanating  from  the  presence  of  the  Lord  with  whom  he  had 
spoken,  that  the  Israelites  could  not  look  upon  the  splendour  of  hia 
countenance.  Regarding  Moses  as  the  representative  of  the  law, 
the  apostle  considers  this  hrightness  of  hia  face  as  the  expression  of 
the  glory  resting  on  the  economy  of  the  old  covenant.  As  in  the 
latter  all  was  outward,  so  likewise  was  the  brightness  external,  tran- 
sitory, gradually  passing  away  ;  but  as  in  the  gospel  all  was  spirit- 
ual, so  also  its  gloriousness  was  concealed,  but  infinitely  greater  and 
enduring.  Such  passages  an  1  Cor,  x.;  Ual.  iv.,  prove  that  this  ap- 
plication of  an  occurrence  related  in  the  Old  Testament  is  in  no 
respect  to  be  regarded  as  a  mere  play  of  fency,  but  is  based  upon 
the  apostle's  fundamental  views  of  the  Old  Testament,  and  its  his- 
tory, which  ever  regarded  it  as  a,  type  of  the  new  economy.  In  the 
12th  and  following  verses  the  comparison  takes  another  direction ; 
but  had  the  apostle  desired  to  continue  the  comprehensive  parallel 
already  entered  upon,  there  still  remained  abundant  materials  forit. 
He  might  have  illustrated  the  difierence  between  the  two  economies 
from  the  circumstance,  that  while  the  Israehtes  were  not  even  in  a 
condition  to  behold  the  transient  glory  of  Moses'  countenance,  the 
believer  in  the  New  Testament  may  himself  become  the  recipient 
of  an  infinitely  more  glorious  and  mighty  spirit.  (Inver  7,  Fritzache 
has  correctly  observed,  in  opposition  to  Emmerhng,  that  the  Tijv 
KaTopyov/MVTjv  refers  to  r^y  66^av,  understanding  thereby  the  grad- 
ually vanishing  light  imparted  to  Moses'  countenance,  after  his  in- 
terview with  Jehovah  ;  whilst  Emmerling,  on  account  of  ver,  11 
refers  it  by  an  inaccurate  grammatical  construction  to  tu  ypdnjiaTa, 
thus  making  the  expression  declare  that  the  economy  of  the  Old 
Testament  itself  is  of  a  transitory  nature.  Unquestionably,  the 
type  contains  such  an  allusion,  but  in  ver.  7  the  reference  is  to  the 
type  itself,  and  not  its  signification.) 

Vers.  10,  11. — In  order  yet  further  to  enhance  the  idea,  the 
apostle  declares  that  in  presence  of  the  greater  gloriousness,  that 
which  was  less  has  ceased  to  be  glorious  ;  for  if  the  perishable  in- 
stitution had  already  passed  through  its  period  of  glory,  that  which 
was  imperishable  must  continually  endure  in  (increasing)  gloiy. 
(See  on  ver.  18.)  The  only  doubt  in  ver.  10  is  excited  by  the  im- 
port and  reference  of  iv  tovtu  ti^  iikpsi.    I  prefer,  with  Beza  and 
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Billroth,  the  connexion  with  dedd^trrot,  so  that  Svensv  rjjg  inepdaX- 
Aovffjj?  d<5f?)?  is  added  epexegetically.  Compaied  with  heathenism, 
the  Old  Testament  certainly  posseBSos  glory  ;  but  according  to  the 
view  here  held  hefore  ns,  its  gloriousness  is  no  longer  glorious,  being 
overpowered  hy  the  preponderating  light  of  the  New  Testament ; 
as  the  moon  reigns  pre-eminent  among  the  stars,  but  grows  pale  be- 

■  fore  the  sun.  Fritzsche  understands  it  differently  ;  he  translates  it, 
quod  cdlustratumfidt  hac  parte,  i.  e.,  so  that  it  became  bright  and 
glorious  through-  Moses'  shining  countenance.  But  in  this  view, 
which  is  very  possible  in  itself,  the  chief  point  in  this  verse,  viz., 
that  the  gloriousnesa  of  the  Old  Testament  retreats  so  entirely  be- 
fore the  glory  of  the  New  Testament  that  it  ceases  to  exist,  is  not 
made  sufficiently  prominent.  Concerning  the  to  Karapjoviisvov  and 
Th  fiivm  of  ver.  11,  it  is  certainly  correct,  that  from  ver.  7  the  sub- 
ject under  consideration  is  the  ministration  of  the  letter  and  of  the 
Spirit,  not  of  the  law  and  the  gospel,  nevertheless  the  former  shares 
the  character  of  the  latter,  and  mce  versa.  Not  on!y  the  ministra^ 
tion  of  the  law,  but  the  law  itself,  rega^rded  as  an  institution,  was 
in  process  of  decay  when  Paul  wrote  ;  therefore  Ka-ra^yov^evov,  the 
present  is  used.  Billroth  has  correctly  observed  that  Sia  66^g  and 
iv  66Sy  are  not  to  be  considered  entirely  parallel ;  the  former  indi- 
cates that  which  is  transitory,  the  latter  the  enduring.  TinaUy, 
ver.  11,  with  its  yap,  must  be  understood  as  a  repetition  of  the  proof 
for  the  inep^dXXovoa  66^a ;  the  ttoXXui  (laXXov  forbids  our  referring  it 
to  the  entire  preceding  verse. 

Vers.  12,  13. — The  apostle,  returning  again  to  the  subject  of  ver. 
4,  expresses  anew,  on  account  of  the  exalted  nature  of  his  ofKce,  and 
of  that  Divine  power  which  it  imparts  to  him,  his  fUU  dehght  in 

,  labouring,  and  this  likewise  in  antithetical  pamilel  with  Moses ;  the 
latter  veiled  his  countenance,  but  the  ministers  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment labour  with  uncovered  face  (ver.  18).  Fritzsche  is  certainly 
right  when  he  views  in  the  h-Wei  KdXvima  a  reference  to  the  mystery 
which  the  priesthood  possessed  in  the  holy  place,  and  in  the  Holy  of 
Holies,  with  which  we  may  contrast  the  open  proceedings  of  the 
ministers  of  the  new  covenant.  The  correct  meaning  of  the  sl^  to 
Te!Ui^  Tov  KOTapyovfLevov  is  perfectly  reconcileable  with  this.  These 
words  can  be  no  otherwise  understood  than  of  the  passing  away  of 
the  brightness  from  Moses'  countenance  ;  this  brightness  is  called  to 
KaTopyovjievov^  and  the  moment  of  its  vanishing  to  TeXog.  The  mean- 
ing of  the  words  is  then  this  :  "  Moses  covered  his  countenance  with 
a  veil,  in  order  that  the  children  of  Israel  might  not  behold  the  end 
of  that  which  is  perishable  ;"  i.  e.*,  abandoning  the  employment  of 
typical  language,  that  they  might  not  perceive  that  they  belonged 
to  a  transitory  economy.  It  is  no  objection  to  this  view,  that  we 
1  T^  icarapyoviisvov  in  another  sense  in  ver.  H,  viz.,  as  there 
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T  to  the  institution  of  the  law,  and  not  to  the  gloi 
for  in  the  apostolic  description  they  are  suhstantially  identical.  But 
when,  as  in  ver.  13,  the  simple  type  is  represented,  the  expression 
must  be  admitted  in  its  literal  sense  ;  when,  as  in  vor.  11,  we  have 
its  explanation,  we  must  give  preponderance  to  the  profounder  and 
spiritual  sense.  Yet  hecause  Ohiiat  is  called  the  end  of  the  law 
(Eom.  X.  4),  it  has  been  thought  that  Christ  was  here  intended, 
which  is  however  perfectly  unjustifiable  ;  for  how  could  Paul  say 
that  Moses  covered  his  countenance  in  order  that  the  Israelites 
should  not  behold  Christ  ?  Jrom  this  the  question  naturally  arises, 
Do  the  words  in  Exod.  xsxiv.  33  contain  such  a  reference  ?  Ac- 
cording to  the  relation  in  that  passage  the  object  in  covering  the 
face  would  appear  to  be  of  an  entirely  different  kind,  viz.,  to  render 
it  possible  for  them  to  look  upon  Moses,  and  not  to  conceal  from  the 
Israelites  the  vanishing  of  the  glory.  History  may  not  however  be 
transformed,  in  order  to  aid  the  typical  explanation ;  it  must  be 
taken  precisely  as  it  stands.  We  must  indeed  maintain  this  as  a 
fundamental  principle  ;  while  yet  the  doctrine  of  types  sanctions  a 
certain  degree  of  freedom  in  the  use  of  history.  That  which  is  not 
expressly  related,  or  made  apparent  as  the  object  of  an  action,  may 
in  a  modified  form  be  embraced  under  the  typical  explanation. 
These  observations  are  applicable  to  the  present  passage.  The  apos- 
tle was  able  to  allude  to  the  veiling  of  Moses'  countenance  in  the 
manner  he  has  done,  because  the  Old  Testament  does  not  expressly 
state  that  the  reason  for  the  wearing  of  the  veil  was,  that  the  Israel- 
ites were  unable  to  bear  the  brightness  of  his  face  ;  this  intention  in 
such  a  proceeding  is  only  inferred  from  the  context.  Besides  this, 
another  inference  may  be  drawn  from  the  action,  and  this  bears  re- 
lation to  the  weakness  of  the  Israelites ;  they  were  not,  able  to 
bear  the  view  of  the  truth.  On  this  foundation  the  apostle  proceeds 
with  the  typical  applicaation  of  the  passage. 

Vers.  14,  15.~The  type  is  now  in  some  degree  modified.  Pre- 
viously Moses  was  the  early  type  of  the  Old  Testament  economy, 
but  now  the  type  is  found  in  the  book  itself,  whose  sense  cannot  be 
understood  by  the'childreu  of  Israel.  (In  ver.  15  Mova^g,  i.  e.,  the 
books  of  Moses,  stands  by  synecdoche  for  the  entire  Old  Testament); 
nay,  while  in  ver.  14  the  veU  appears  to  be  on  the  Old  Testament 
itself,  it  is  said  in  ver.  15,  "  the  veil  reeteth  on  their  heart"  {iiaXvjif>.a 
iWl  rfrv  KapSiav  aijUv  ae'nai).  However,  these  are  freedoms  in  the 
employment  of  the  type,  which  do  not  affect  the  essence  of  the 
comparison.  This  might,  however,  appear  impaired  by  the  fact  that 
in  ver.  13  the  veiling  was  only  in  order  that  the  Israelites  should 
not  observe  the  disappearance  of  the  brightness,  while  here  it  refers 
to  their  understanding  of  the  Scriptures.  But,  as  already  intimated, 
these  are  only  apparently  incongruous.     The  Israelites  were  from 
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IS  incapalileof  witaessing  tlie  disappearance  of  the  bright- 
ness, not  being  able  to  diBcriminate  between  essence  and  form ;  the 
like  incapacity  still  also  forbad  their  comprehending  how  the  essence 
of  the  Old  Testament  could  continue  to  exitst  in  the  gospel,  even  if 
its  form  as  a  special  institution  was  done  away  by  its  fulfilment  in 
Christ.  Inasmuch  as  this  weakness  and  blindness  was  of  a  guilty 
natnre,  the  apostle  pronounces  thereon  the  reproving  ^Trioptift;  to,  voi}- 
fiwra  avTuVj  their  minds  were  iUnded.  (See  on  Kom.  xi.  25-)  But 
how  comes  the  apostle  to  introduce  the  condition  of  the  Israehtes, 
the  portrayal  of  which  seems  iu  no  way  relevant  to  the  strain  of  his 
argument  ?  We  must  here  enquire  how  the  dXld  before  the 
inupu&'l  is  to  be  understood.  It  cannot  form,  as  it  would  seem,  the 
antithesis  to  ml  ov  of  yer.  13,  if  that  is  expressed  by  Paul  in  ver. 
18 ;  thus  vers.  14^17  form  a  digression  which  Giiesbach  even  dis- 
tinguishes by  a  parenthesis.  Billroth  hence  translates  it,  "  but 
therefore  also  were  their  minds  blinded  !"  But  the  "  therefore"  does 
not  stand  in  the  text,  and  should  not  be  added,  for  the  condition  of 
the  Israelites  as  described  in  vej-s.  14, 15  is  identical  with  that  repre- 
sented in  ver.  13  ;  it  is  only  the  &XP''!  ^"f  "^f  mjf^epov,  which  states  it 
aa  still  continuing.  We  must  therefore  receive  ver.  14  as  the  anti- 
thesis to  Koi  oh,  and  in  the  following  manner  :  "  We  conduct  our- 
selves freely  and  openly,  hiding  neither  ourselves  nor  our  works,  but 
this  candour  has  no  effect  upon  the  Jews,  their  senses  are  blinded." 
In  ver.  18  the  antithesis  undoubtedly  is  resumed,  but  still  so  that  it 
stands  in  immediate  connexion  with  ver.  17 ;  the  brackets  including 
vers.  14, 15,  16, 17  are  therefore  to  be  erased.  And  the  mention  of 
the  bHndnesB  of  the  Israelites  derives  its  pertinency  here  from  the 
fact  that  the  principal  objection  of  the  entire  Judaizing  party  to 
Paul  was  that  he  seemed  to  take  from  them  the  glory  of  the  Old 
Testament.**  It  is  probable  that  he  bore  them  especially  in  mind 
in  the  words  which  occur  in  ii.  17,  iii.  1,  and  after  the  parallel  of  the 
two  economies  the  reference  to  Jews  and  Jewish  Christians  naturally 
arises.  It  indirectly  contains  the  exhortation  to  free  themselves  per- 
fectly irom  the  veiled  Moses,  and  to  look  upon  the  countenance  of  the 
unveiled  Christ,  whose  glory  is  reflected  from  his  faithful  followers. 
(Ver.  14  is  the  only  passage  of  the  New  Testament  in  which  -rtaXaiA 
dia^Kii  precisely  indicates  the  writings  of  the  Old  Testament.— To 
the  common  reading  fi^  AvaKaXvmojievov  5,  ti.  that  received  by 
G-riesbach  and  Lachmann,  viz.,  &rt,  is  decidedly  to  be  preferred.  The 
meaning  of  the  words  is,  "  The  veil  is  not  uncovered,  *.  6.,  cannot  be 
uncovered  [by  human  means,  2  Pet.  i.  20],  because  it  can  only  be 

*  Lakemacher  (Obs.  Sser.  iii.  3)  thinks  he  hare  disoovers  an  a  a  h  Jswiaii 
ouatom  ofveiling  the  head  when  the  holy  Beripturea  were  read.  (  Jan  Al  herth. 
vol.  iii..  p.  439.)  But  tliia  is  decidedly  excluded  by  the  referan  e  to  t!i  la  f  Moaea 
veiliDg  himself; 
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removed  in-  Christ. "—The  ^ina  of  ver.  15  does  not  again  occur 
in  the  New  Testament ;  the  interrogative  form  mjvUa  is  never 
found.) 

.Vers.  16,  17.— That  the  removal  of  the  veil  is  here  made  de- 
pendent upon  the  turning  of  the  heart  to  the  Lord,  while  in  ver.  14 
it  :8  said  ev  'Kpim&  KarapyBlrai.,  it  is  done  away  in  Christ,  involves  no 
contradiction,  for  it  is  in  conversion  that  Christ  first  manifests  him- 
self to  mankind  as  the  living  Saviour.  It  is  only  when  internal  light 
is  hestowcd  and  heams  from  the  eye  of  the  Spirit  that  man  can  dis- 
cern Christ  even  in  the  Scripture.  But  how  does  ver.  IT  connect 
itself  with  this  ?  If  we  receive  rh  -nvsv/ia  as  the  indication  of  the 
Buhstance  of  the  Son,  as  in  John  iv.  24,  or  if  we  say  with  Usteri 
(Lehrhegr.  p.  335)  the  Son  and  the  Sph-it  are  identical,  still  no  con- 
nexion is  demonstrable.  To  the  relations  of  the  Trinity  there  is 
absolutely  no  reference  ;  hut,  as  Calvin  and  Beza  have  correctly  re- 
marjied,  the  apostle  easts  a  retrospective  glance  to  ver.  6,  in  which 
he  has  contrasted  the  letter  with  the  spirit.  He  concludes  his  argu- 
ment by  saying,  "  But  the  Lord  is  even  that  Spirit  of  which  we 
have  akeady  spoken."  The  di  especially  is  not,  with  Fritzsche  and 
others,  to  he  taken  as  equivalent  to  yap ;  it  rather  continues  the 
discourse  and  the  argument.  But  it  might  be  objected  to  this  that 
Christ  is  not  the  Spirit,  *'.  e.,  the  spiritual  institution,  the  economy 
of  the  Spirit  itself,  hut  that  he  has  only  founded  it.  But  according 
to  the  apostoHc  declaration  Christ  himself  is  all,  he  fills  the  church 
with  himself,  it  is  therefore  Christ  himself.  (1  Cor.  xii.  12.)  The 
apostle  can  therefore  immediately  continue,  "  but  where  the  Spirit 
of  the  Lord  ;"  for  the  New  Testament  is  only  called  irvevna  because 
it  is  the  sphere  in  which  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord  works.  In  the  Old 
Testament  a  Divine  Spirit  was  certainly  also  efficacious,  hut  it  was 
after  Jesus'  glorification  that  the  Holy  Ghost,  in  a  specific  sense  so 
called,  first  manifested  itself.  (John  vii.  39.)  The  apostle  mentions 
"  liberty"  as  the  effect  of  the  Spirit  of  Christ,  because  this  forme 
the  contrast  to  the  weakness  of  Israel,  which  hindered  them  from 
beholding  unveiled  the  glory  of  Grod  as  displayed  in  the  brightne^ 
of  Moses.  Such  weakness  is  bondage,  a  fettering  of  the  spiritual  life 
by  the  flesh,  and  this  is  removed  by  the  gospel. 

Ver.  18. — Paul  in  conclusion  portrays  in  himself  and  all  behevera 
this  condition  of  liberty  effected  by  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord.  This 
freedom  effected  by  the  Lord  {dirb  icvpiov)  manifests  itself  by  impart- 
ing its  glory  to  believers,  which  beams  from  their  unveiled  face, 
which  mirrors  itself  in  them.  In  Christianity  all  are  become  like 
Moses  ;  with  each  regenerate  soul  the  Loi"d  speaks,  as  a  man  with 
his  friend  ;  nay,  this  glory  increases  in  itself  until  the  believer  is 
transformed  into  the  image  of  Chrisi.—Thk  explanation  of  the  paa- 
Bage  agrees  most  strictly  with  the  connexion ;  the  mronrpt^saeM 
Vol.  IV.— 28 
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alone  forms  a  difficulty.  This  expression  elsewhere  occurs  only  in  the 
eigniflcation  of  "  to  reflect  one's-self,  to  behold  one's-self  in  a  miiror." 
or  aa  deponent,  to  see  something  in  a  mirror.  But  with  this  the 
thought  becomes  obscure.  The  iieTaitop^ovfiEda  plainly  proves  that 
the  apostle  considers  the  Christians  themHelvesas  those  in  whom  the 
glory  of  the  Lord  is  displayed  ;  for  from  its  continual  operation, 
they  are  described  as  gradually  transformed  into  the  image  of  Christ. 
It  is  therefore  impossible  that  Panl  should  bat  just  previously  say 
that  they  behold  the  glory  in  some  way  without  themselves,  and  in- 
deed only  in  a  mirror,  KaTowTgl^eaQai  is  rather  here  employed®  in 
the  sense  of  to  reflect  as  from  a  mirror,  i.  e.,  to  beam  forth,  to  re- 
flect back  the  glory,"  so  that  the  parallel  with  Moses  again  presents 
itself ;  only  while  the  latter  veiled  his  countenance,  and  its  bright- 
ness speedfly  vanished  (ver.  13),  Christians  walk  with  uncovered  face, 
for  their  glory  steadily  increases  ;  they  are  conducted  from  one  de- 
gree of  glory  to  another  (Airo  M^g  ek  do^av),  and  transformed  into 
the  image  of  Christ.  Finally,  [itTaiiop^ovaSai  doubtless  implies  not 
only  inward  giorifieation,  hut  also  the  glorification  of  the  body,  on 
which  Paul  immediately  proceeds  to  enlarge  (from  iv.  7). '  See  also 
Phil.  iii.  20.  (The  accusative  t^v  ahrrtv  sMva  is  best  explained 
■with  Fritzsche  from  the  idea  of  motion,  latent  in  iierafiop<povi!- 
eai,  which  thus  allows  simply  the  accusative,  without  a  preposi- 
tion. See  Kuhner's  Gr.,  vol.  ii.,  p.  204.~The  av-rfiv  refers  to  the 
preceding  do^av  Kvplav  :  the  glory  of  the  Lord,  which  beams  forth 
from  believers,  is  the  forming  image  of  Christ  in  them. — IIvevimto^ 
is,  according  to  ver.  17,  to  be  understood  in  apposition  to  revp/w, 
"  The  Lord  who  is  the  Spirit ;"  not  as  ascribing  the  Spirit  to  the 
Lord,  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord,  i.  e.,  Christ.  A  third  supposition  pro- 
posed by  Billroth,  and  which  makes  nvevp.aTog  dependent  on  itvpiov, 
is  inadmissible,  for  the  reason  that  the  expression,  "  Lord  of  the 
Spirit"  never  occurs.  But  if  we  connect  -nvevpaTog  with  kv^Iov^  in 
the  manner  proposed,  we  may  not,  with  Eiicke^t,  take  nvgiog  -rweviia 
as  a  single  conception,  as  the  Fathers  connect  Geo?  Adyof ;  rather 
Txvsvfia  is  here,  according  to  ver.  17,  the  antithesis  of  ypdnpa.) 

»  Wiaer  (Gr.  §  38.  2}  rcceiyes  the  expression  in  the  aonse  of  sibi  miaeri;  "  to  be- 
hold for  one's-self  the  glory  of  the  Lord,  aa  in  a  mirror,"  i.  e.,  for  one's  satisfaction  and 
Btrengtheoing.  This  is  unquestionably  not  inapposite,  though  beholding  must  ba  con- 
wdered  of  an  inward  character,  as  in  the  mirror  of  the  soul;  in  wliich  ease,  acconJiag  to 
its  nature,  it  represents  a  reflecting  back  of  the  Lord's  Image. 
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ir. 
PART    SECOND. 

(IV.  1— IX.  15.) 

§  4.  The  Conflict. 

(iv.  H8.) 

In  the  first  verses  the  apostle  condenses  into  few  words  the 
whole  previoiia  discussion,  and  represents  himself  as  the  messenger 
sent  of  God,  whose  influence  should  not  fail,  and  can  remain  ohseure 
only  to  the  blind  (1-6).  With  this  internal  and  moral  dignity  of 
his  calling,  he  contrasts  its  outward  feebleness,  in  a  striliing  parallel, 
fi-om  which  he  proves  that  the  struggles  of  earth,  so  far  &om  mak- 
ing void  his  ministry,  are  subsidiary  to  the  great  end  of  perfecting 
himself  and  the  church  (7-18). 

Vers.  1,  2. — In  the  consciousness  of  such  an  office,  derived  from 
God's  grace  alone,  and  not  from  his  own  worthiness,  Paul  assures 
them  that  no  difficulties  have  power  to  weary  him  (here  indirectly 
rebuking  the  state  of  afiairs  in  Corinth^,  that  he  has  employed  no 
deceitful  arts  to  evade  them,  that  by  the  power  of  truth  he  com- 
mends himself  to  God  and  men.  These  thoughts  point  back  to  iii. 
1,  ii.  17,  in  which  the  mixture  of  Divine  truth  with  human  wisdom 
by  his  opponents,  was  reproved.  The  -navovpyla  (see  1  Cor.  iii.  19) 
is  to  be  understood  precisely  of  this  impurity  of  sentiment  which 
disfigures  Divine  truth  itself.  It  refers  as  little  to  moral  of- 
fences (as  Kypke,  Kreba,  etc.,  erroneously  suppose,  seeing  in  it  an 
allusion  to  the  licentiousness  prevalent  in  Corinth)  as  the  Kpvtrra 
T^f  olaxOvn?  •■  both  expressions  signify  the  crafty  mode  of  proceed- 
ing which  characterized  the  antagonists  of  Paul,  and  which  could 
not  bear  the  light.  (In  ver.  1  consult,  concerning  KoSwf,  Winer's 
Gr.  §  53,  8,  b. — In  ver.  2,  dns-nofuu,  implying  to  interdict  one'e-aeif 
something,  i.  e.,  to  avoid,  renounce  something,  occurs  in  the  New 
Testament  only  in  this  passage. — The  expression  k^vkto.  r^f  alox6- 
vj]g  indicates  secrets  which  bear  in  themselves  marks  of  shame ; 
secrets  may  be  supposed  which  do  not  bear  this  character.  The 
expression  Tpoc  -rzdaav  avvddi}aiv  avd^Tihiv  contrasts  humanity  in  its 
widest  compass  with  the  Divine.  Alike  friends  and  enemies  must 
acknowledge  his  purity  and  openness. 
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Vers.  3,  4. — A  winning  of  all  to  tlie  gospel,  the  apostle  still  de- 
clares he  does  not  hope,  for  the  reason  that  many  opened  their 
hearts  to  the  influence  of  Satan,  and  therehy  became  lost  {dTzoXXvfts- 
voi),  that  to  these  light  itself  must  appear  dariness,  because  they 
maintained  their  darkness  to  be  light.  The  expressions  <po>naitb^ 
siayfeXiov,  illumination  of  the  gospel,  and  66^a  Xpiarw,  glory  of 
Christ,  contain  an  allusion  to  the  image  employed  in  chap.  iii.  rela- 
tive to  the  veiling  of  Moses.  Instead  of  withdrawing  the  veil  from 
their  hearts  (iii.  15)  and  permitting  Christ's  light  to  shintf^through 
them,  they  draw  it  yet  closer,  thereby  obscuring  forever  the  source  of 
their  bliss.  But  in  adjoining  to  the  name  of  Christ,  the  phrase  "im- 
age of  G-od"  (ei«wv  Tov  Qsmj),  he  not  only  exhibits  the  gospel  in  its 
glory,  but  sharpens  the  contrast  with  Satan,  the  Geo?  tov  almvo^  roi- 
Tov.  The  devil  is  a  defaced  image  of  God  ;  Christ,  the  God  of  the 
aUav  /kUaiv,  the  pure,  unclouded  image  of  the  I'ather.  As,  how- 
ever, throughout  the  universe  the  manifestations  of  good  stand  in 
m,  BO  hkewise  of  evil,  and  Satan  is  the  centre  of  all  sinful 
.,  the  origin  of  each  wicked  human  deed.  His  predomi- 
nance, however,  presupposes,  on  the  part  of  man,  a  turning  away 
from  God,  and  a  surrender  to  evil.  We  need,  finally,  by  no  means 
regard,  with  Fritzsche  and  Billroth,  the  dmaroi,  wnbelieving,  as  a 
prolepsis,  as  if  Paul  considered  the  unbelief  only  the  consequence 
of  the  blindness,  and  immediately  connected  this  later  result 
with  the  power  which  called  it  forth ;  Paul  rather  conceives  men 
immediately  in  the  Divine  omniscience,  as  chosen  or  not  chosen, 
(The  hi  o!f — dniari^v  of  ver,  4  is  a  kind  of  Hebrew  construction.  It 
is  entirely  erroneous  to  understand  the  h)  olg  as  indicating  the  dma- 
roi  to  be  individuals  among  the  dTroXXviievoi^ ;  the  two  are  identical. 
The  iv  off  seems  merely  to  indicate  the  operation  of  the  devil  to  be 
of  an  inward,  spiritual  nature.— -Finally,  the  name  Bebg  r.  al.  r.  oc- 
curs here  only  in  the  Kew  Testament.*  The  devil  is  more  fre- 
quently styled  apxi-iv,  T.  d.  t.  ;  John  xii.  31,  xiv.  30,  xvi.  11.  The 
Rabbins  also  have  the  name  "  Gk)d  of  this  world."  [See  Schottgen 
Hor.  Hebr.  i.  688.] — The  e/?  rh  jii]  marks  the  satanic  intention.  The 
readings  here  are  very  various.  Instead  of  the  simple  form,  some 
Codd,  read  aaTavydoai,  others  Siavydaai :  the  text.  rec.  interpolates 
an  auTotf,  -which  is  undoubtedly  to  be  supplied,  hut  does  not  belong 
to  the  text.  According  to  the  MSB.  the  reading  a^ya^ai  tov,  already 
accepted  by  Griesbach,  is,  with  Lachmann,  to  be  retamed.  The 
conclusion  of  the  verse,  tot)  (ioparoi',  is  likewise  certainly  a  gloss  from 
Col.  i.  15,  where  comp.  also  farther  on  the  expression  thiiyv  r.  G. — 

*  Theejcpressionaagumeaasomewhatirouical  tone;  instead  of  the  true  GoiJ  the  world 
has  chosen  for  its  god  liim  who  is  the  perfect  contrast  to  all  that  is  Divine.  Schdt%ea 
(oe  thia  pasaage)  citea  from  Jalkut  Bubeni  the  words:  Deus primas  est  Beus  vivas,  tii 
Dens  seewndtis  is  SammaeL 
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^OTiaitSg,  which  again  immediately  occurs  in  ver.  6,  is  chosen  by  Paul, 
and  not  ^w?,  because  the  latter  signifies  the  substance  of  light,  the 
fonner  its  action,  the  shiniag,  for  which  elsewhere  a^y-fj  is  employed.) 
Vers.  5,  6.— If  the  observation  that  he  preached  not  himself  oc- 
■  curred  in  any  other  connexion,  we  might  suppose  that  Paul  thereby 
intended  to  caution  his  followers  against  too  strict  a  dependence  on 
his  person.  But  the  context,  which  is  directed  rather  against  the 
parties  of  Peter  and  of  Christ,  and  the  expression  'lijoovv  levpiav,  in 
antithesis  with  the  kavroig  dovXov^,  shews  that  the  apostle  merely 
names  himself  as  a  weak,  subordinate  creature,  whilst  in  Christ  the 
Lord  of  all  appeared  manifest.  Se  alone,  therefore,  could  be  the 
object  of  preaching  to  the  world.  Finally,  it  seems  inapposite, 
with  Lachmann,  to  include  ver.  5  in  a  parenthesis,  connecting  ver. 
6  with  ver.  4  ;  the  Srt  of  ver.  6  rather  refers  to  the  thought  imme- 
diately preceding,  in  this  manner  :  "  We  preach  not  ourselves,  hut 
Christ,  for  although  we  are  the  speakers,  it  is  nevertheless  Christ 
who  works  by  us,  and  who  inwardly  enlightened  us,  in  order  that 
we  again  should  enlighten  others."  This  idea  Paul  expresses  by 
a  parallel  of  creation  andregeneration ;  as  God  (according  to  Gen. 
i  1)  called  hght  to  shine  forth  out  of  the  darkness  of  the  physical 
world,  BO  he  causes  spiritual  light  to  beam  forth  out  of  natural  dark- 
ness, in  those  who  are  horn  again ;  so  that  they  appear  as  lights  of 
the  world  (Eph.  v.  8).  Emmerling  erroneously  understands  e«  cr/coTovf 
"  after  the  darkness  he  created  the  hght ;"  &k  has  rather  its  proper 
eignification,  "  out  or  forth  from  the  darkness."  (See  Winer's  Gr.  § 
47,  b,  p.  328.)  The  second  hemistich  of  the  verse  expresses  in  the 
irpof  rjMnofiov  the  penetrating  of  the  light ;  so  that  wo  are  to  trans- 
late thus  :  "  The  God  who  said,  light  shall  shine  forth  out  of  the 
darkness,  shone  also  in  our  hearts  (on  the  first  conversion),  making 
thereby  our  inward  darkness  hght,  and  enabling  us  to  shed  light, 
i.  e.,  for  the  enlightenment  of  others."  The  sXoji^sv  kv  icapdiaig 
combines  the  motion  of  the  penetrating  light  with  the  rest  of  the 
light  dweUing  in  the  heart. '^  The  yi'tJOTf  r^f  do^rjg  tov  Qeov  is  not 
to  be  considered  as  the  apostle's  own  knowledge,  but  that  which  he 
calls  forth  in  others  by  the  light  emanating  from  him.  The  con- 
nexion of  ev  TTporr&JTT&j  I.  Xp,  can  alone  be  matter  of  doubt.  Fritzsche 
and  Billroth  connect  it  with  irpdf  <l>UTiaii6v ;  but  as  irpof  ipuriajiAv 
describes  the  act  of  shining  forth,  dird  rather  than  kv  would  be  in 
that  case  reijuired.  I  therefore  prefer  its  connexion  with  dofyi  r.  9. 
With  this  construction  the  repetition  of  the  article  r^f  before  iv 

'  *  That  is :  the  daMve,  with  a  verb  of  motion,  makes  a  coiislmetio  pr<Egn(ms,  combining 
the  idea  of  motion  implied  in  the  verb,  with  tbat  otrest  implied  in  the  prepoaition  ^ 
^lone  ialo  our  liearta,  and  tlien  dwells  in  our  hearts.  The  conBtmction  ia  common  io  the 
Greek  claaaics,  as  well  as  the  converse  one  of  nniting  a  verb  of  rest  with  a.  preposition 
implying  motion.— [K. 
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^poa6nu  would  indeed  be  natural,  but  not  absolutely  indispensable. 
(In  ver.  6  I  prefer,  with  Lachmann,  to  the  usual  reading  Xdji-ipai,  the 
iaiUK'Xdi).'<j>ei,  so  that  God  is  introduced  as  speaking.  The  Codd. 
A.B.D.  support  this  reading,  which  renders  the  construction  of  the 
clause  much  clearer.— The  5f  before  eXo^-^bv  presents  a  difficulty. 
In  some  MSS.  it  is  indeed  omitted,  and  in  others  ovrog  stands  for 
it ;  but  this  is  certainly  a  substitution  to  escape  a  difficulty ;  the 
difficult  reading  is  uncLuestionably  the  original  one.  Either  eorl 
must  be  supplied  with  the  previous  clause,  as  Pritasche  and  others 
suppose,  or,  with  Ruckert,  the  Sf  must  be  taken  for  ovrog  Kal.  The 
latter  appears  to  deserve  the  preference.) 

_  Vers.  7-10.— Paul  appends  to  this  representation  of  the  glory  of 
spiritual  life  a  description  of  the  outward  weakness  in  which  it  waa 
displayed  in  hie  person.  The  intention  of  this  contrast  ia  to  shew 
that  all  is  to  be  ascribed  to  God,  and  nothing  to  men,  as  already 
stated  in  iii.  5.  For,  throughout  the  apostle's  sorrows  and  necessi- 
ties, as  in  those  of  all  believers,  the  protecting  power  of  God  dis- 
plays itself ;  they  can  only  humble  him,  divest  him  of  all  trust  in 
his  own  strength,  but  are  never  allowed  to  corrupt  or  destroy  him. 
The  life  of  the  Redeemer  himself  is  here  a  typo  for  those  who  believe 
in  him ;  they  boar  his  dying  in  them,  in  order  that  his  life  may  be 
manifest  in  them.  "We  have  merely  to  inc^uire  how,  in  this  beautiful 
passage,  the  earthen  vessels  {anevr}  doTpdniva)  are  to  be  understood  ? 
We  might  imagine  that  the  expression  referred  to  the  whole  man, 
making  the  sense,  "  we  possess  the  everlasting,  the  Divine  in  the 
weak  and  sinful  form  of  humanity."  But  the  following  passages 
prove  (iv.  10,  11,  16,  v.  1)  that  the  apostle  refers  primarily  to  the 
iody,  h^  which  all  the  sorrows  of  this  life  are  conveyed  to  the  in- 
ward man,  it  being  the  bond  connecting  him  with  the  kt/otc.® 
Usage  also  accords  best  with  this  view,  for  ff/ceCof  =  -hp  is  called 
the  body,  as  the  vessel  of  the  soul  (1  Thess.  iv.  4  ;  1  Sam.  xxi.  6), 
but  the  expression  is  never  employed  for  the  whole  man.  The 
iari^Kivov  refers  to  the  ib»  of  Gen.  ii.  7,  for  which  in  v.  1  erriyaof 
stands.  This  supposition  renders  it  perfectly  intelligible  how  Paul 
in  ver.  10,  should  pass  over  to  the  "  body,"  and  contrast  with  the 
frail  body  of  this  temporal  life  the  glorified  one  which  the  livinf^ 
power  of  Christ  will  evoke  in  believers  (see  on  John  vi.  40).  (Inve^ 
7  imspHoXrj  Tijg  dwdy^g  may  be  correctly  understood  as  hendiadys.— 
'E^anopelaem  of  ver.  8  has  already  appeared  in  i.  8.—':E.yicaTaXslnEaeai 
means,  properly,  to  be  overcome  in  the  race-course,  so  as  to  be  left 
behind  ;f  it  accords  well  with  ^iMneaOai. — KarafidXJ^adai,  "  to  be 
cast  down,"  a  term  of  wrestHng  ;  so  that  here  again  the  image  of 
*  Artemiiioras(OuBJrocr.  vLaSjemploya  tliesameexpresaion:  6  Sdvaro; /^iv -yiip  duo- 
f  See  HorodotUS,  viiL  59 ;  ol  Se  yc  tyKaToXeim/ievoi  oil  ars^avm/i/Tai. 
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the  games  passed  before  the  apostle's  imagination. — In  ver.  10  I'e- 
Kpuaii;  indicates  gradual  dying.  Paul  views  Christ's  entire  sojourn 
on  earth  as  a  continual  dying,  which  was  consummated  in  the  death 
of  the  cross.  But  the  genitive  'lijom  may  not  be  received  as  =  Sia, 
'Iriaovv,  for  Jesus  is  here  regarded  as  a  type,  yet  as  a  real  type,  so 
that  Christ  bears  essentially  within  himself  our  dying  and  rising 
humanity.  Comp.  on  the  sentiment  that  Christ  represents  the 
former  also,  at  Eom.  viii.  3.) 

Ver.  11. — This  verse  seems  merely  to  shed  additional  light  upon 
the  striking  idea  "  always  hearing  about  the  dying,"  etc.  That  we 
have  here,  dg  ddvarov  TrapaSiSofiEOa  6 1  a  'lijaovv,  we  are  delivered  to 
death  FOR  THE  SAKE  OF  Jesjts,  affords  no  just  grounds  for  explaining 
the  genitive  of  ver.  10  by  Sid,  for  the  typical  parallel  now  ceases. 
Eramerling,  moreover,  is  of  opinion  that  here,  as  in  ver.  10,  the  Iva 
is  to  be  understood  iKfianKug;  but  erroneously.  Paul  conceives  his 
sufferings  and  deadly  perils  teleologically,  and  indicates  it  as  God's 
intention  in  permitting  them  to  render  them  conducive  to  the  per- 
fecting of  man.  This,  however,  assuredly  presupposes  that  Paul 
regarded  the  glorification  of  the  body  as  already  commencing  on 
earth,  and  perfecting  itself  gradually,  and  is  not  in  the  least  at  va- 
riance with  the  opinion,  that  the  nature  of  this  new  body,  fashioned 
in  secret,  will  first  manifest  itself  at  the  coming  of  Christ  and  in 
the  act  of  the  resurrection,  (The  h  rg  8v7]Ty  aa^ml  of  ver.  11  proves 
tbat  the  expression  oopf  TrvEviiaTmrj  would  not  be  disapproved  by  the 
apostle  [see  on  1  Cor,  xv.  44]^  for  the  mauilescation  of  Christ's  life 
in  mortal  flesh  is  nothing  else  than  the  glorifying  of  the  flesh.) 

Ver.  13. — The  apostle  now  passes  from  himself  and  the  influence 
of  hia  sufferings  on  himself,  to  his  readers.  He,  the  living,  is  the 
gradually  dying ;  they,  being  dead,  are  made  alive  through  him,  just 
as  Christ  died,  and  by  him  death  brought  life  to  the  world.  Paul, 
of  course,  by  no  means  intends  to  attribute  to  himself  an  influence 
beside  that  of  Christ ;  it  is  rather  Christ  who, works  through  him. 
We  need  scarcely  observe  that  the  pointed  and  pregnant  sentiment 
of  this  passage  must  not  be  pushed  too  far ;  for,  strictly  speak- 
ing, we  must  admit  tbat  believers,  made  living  by  the  apostle's 
preaching,  must  also  participate  in  Christ's  death  in  order  to  live 
again  with  him,- — In  a  total  and  scarcely  conceivable  misunderstand- 
ing of  these  words,  Riickert  refers  them  to  mortal  life  and  death, 
and  thinks  that  certain  maladies  are  alluded  to  from  which  the 
apostle  and  Cormthians  had  suffered,  but  which  had  now  yielded  in 
them  to  a  more  healthful  condition. 

Vers.  13,  14.— Mosheim  has  (juite  misapprehended  the  connex- 
ion between  these  verses  and  the  preceding.  He  thinks  that  Paul 
has  reference  in  them  to  a  possible  misunderstanding  of  the  words 
&  Bdvaro?  iv  ^[iiv  ^vepyeiToi,  to  wit,  that  he  had  no  expectation  of  a 
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resurrection.  But  that  he  did  expect  this  he  had  already  shewn 
with  abundant  clearness  at  vers.  10,  11,  The  connexion  ia  rather 
this  :  Paul  desires  to  express  the  ecntiment  that  hia  lowly  s 
course  of  life  is  a  source  of  hfe  to  the  CorinthianSj  not  n 
conjecture,  but  as  a  lively  conviction  imparted  from  above.  He 
therefore  styles  hia  behef  a  spirit  of  faith  (nvevfia  r^f  marsu^,  in 
Bph.  i.  17,  TTveviia  ao(piag  stands  for  the  same),  and  describee  it,  ia 
words  taken  from  the  Old  Testament,  Ps.  cxvi,  10  (from  the  con- 
nexion with  which  the  Aorists  are  derived),  as  pressing  him  to  speak, 
to  public  confession,  which  is  accompanied  by  the  joyful  certainty 
that  alike  for  himself  and  others  he  shall  achieve  a  perfect  victory. 
This  is  indicated  by  the  resurrection  and  the  participation  in  God's 
kingdom  which  stands  connected  with  it.  (In  ver.  14  Lachmanu 
reads  aiv  'IrjooVj  which  certainly  possesses  weighty  authorities  in  its 
iavour ;  but  the  ovv  appears  to  have  been  introduced  into  the  text  only 
from  the  ovv  iijilv  which  follows.— The  napaar^aei  is,  according  tov. 
10,  to  be  explained,  "  He  wiU  present  us,  together  with  you,  before 
the  judgment-seat  of  Christ  as  perfected  men  of  God.) 

Ver.  15. — The  apostle  in  addition  expresses  the  opinion  that  all 
things  in  and  with  him  were  for  them  (i  e.,  first  for  the  Corinthians, 
then  for  all  his  disciples),  in  order  that  thus,  through  their  union  in 
fellowship  of  love,  they  might  render  abundant  thanksgiving  to  the 
glory  of  God  for  the  grace  bestowed  upon  them  through  the  inter- 
cession of  many.  The  passage  ia  entirely  analogous  with  i.  11 ;  the 
connexion  of  the  6iS,  rSiv  TTkei6vuv  is  also  here  uncertain  ;  hut  the 
joining  it  with  TrEpiaasvoy  is  doubtless  to  be  preferred,  because  other- 
wise 6id  T,  TT.  would  be  placed  before  nXeovdaaoa.  In  the  present  pas- 
sage nepiaaevfj-d  is  best  taken  as  transitive  ;  so  that  the  meaning  is, 
as  we  have  already  stated,  that  the  abundance  of  the  grace  vonch- 
Bafed  through  the  prayer  of  many,  renders  the  thanksgiving  also 
abundant,  i.  e.,  excites  inward  thanksgiving. 

Vers.  16-18,— The  apostle  in  conclusion  expresses  with  reference 
to  ver,  1  his  joyful  readiness  to  continue  to  labour  without  fainting 
amidst  the  hardships  of  his  apostolic  calling ;  because  to  the  be- 
liever, who  looked  beyond  the  temporal  and  visible  to  the  eternal 
and  invisible,  there  would  accrue  an  everlasting  gain.  The  ideas  ia 
vers.  10, 11,  are  repeated  here,  only  instead  of  owfwi,  £|(j  dvOpi^T^o^  is 
employed,  and  instead  of  dying,  the  stronger  diatpdsipscdai  (perish)  ia 
made  use  of.  (On  S^u  and  eou  dveptonog,  see  at  Kom.  vii,  22.)  The 
glorified  corporeality  is  likewise  to  be  supposed  existing  in  the  in- 
ward man  ;  so  that  dvaKatvovoOai,  to  be  renetced,  forms  a  perfect  an- 
tithesis with  SiatpBdpsaOca,  perish,  which  it  would  not  offer  if  this 
reference  were  excluded ;  it  is  similar  to  the  before  mentioned  fw^ 
'Ir/aoii  ^avepovTcu  iv  aapid  &vi]Ty  (ver.  11).  The  expresBion  is  based 
upon  a  reference  to  the  new  birth,  the  result  of  which  ia  described 
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by  saiv^  Krimg,  kcuvo^  &vBpomog.  (Compare  Kom.  sii.  2  ;  Ool.  iii.  10  ; 
Tit.  iii.  5.)  The  gradual  ripening  of  tho  new  man  is  plainly  declared 
in  the  ■^nipa  ual  ^liep^  (=  b^i;  b^^).  But  Billroth  errs  when  he  refers 
the  p^  QXeT^ojifnia  in  ver.  18  to  the  glorified  tody,  because  this  in  v.  1 
is  called  al6viov.  The  view  is  not  in  keeping  with  the  general  pur- 
pose of  ver.  18,  -wliich  simply  gives  a  general  description  of  faith, 
corresponding  with  that  in  Heb.  xi.  1.  The  antithesis  of  things  vis- 
ible and  invisible  here,  is  only  the  general  one  of  things  real  and 
ideal.  {In  ver.  16,  the  second  dlld  is  to  be  received  in  the  significa- 
tion of  "  nevertheless,"  as  in  2  Cor,  xiii,  4;  Col  iL  5.  [See  Winer's 
Gr.  §  53,  7.] — In  ver.  17,  the  to  Trc^avrka  iXa^pov  is  to  be  under- 
stood as  "  the  present  lightness  of  our  affliction,"  i.  e.,  our  earthly, 
and  aw  such  always  light  suffering.— Paul  accumulates  expressions  in 
order  to  portray  the  glory  ;  to  the  usual  saO'  i/TrepfioXrjV  [i.  8],  be  adds 
elq  imepPoXriVj  and  in  the  al6viov  Hdpog  he  forms  the  antithesis  with 
TrapavriKa  iXa^pov.  In  the  phrase  rd  PXeno/iEva  npdoKaipa  of  ver, 
18,  the  visible  does  not  signify  alone  the  physically  visible  world, 
but  it  rather  stands  as  a  synecdoche  for  all  the  attributes  of  mor- 
tality, even  when  not  perceptible  to  the  eye,  such  as  fame,  honour, 
etc.) 

§  5.  The  Gloeifioatioh. 
(t.  1-21.) 

After  Paul  has  more  fully  declared  his  hope  in  the  forthcoming 
glorification  of  tho  body,  in  which  mortality  will  be  swallowed  up 
of  life,  he  further  states  that  tbe  knowledge  that  he  is  to  appear 
before  the  judgment-seat  of  Christ,  produces  a  holy  fear  in  him, 
which  impels  him  to  exercise  the  office  entrusted  to  Mm  as  in  the 
sight  of  God,  and  without  employing  any  unworthy  means  to  further 
it.  The  love  of  Christ  constrains  him  to  preach,  for  since  the  Lord 
died  for  all,  all  should  likewise  Hve  to  to  him,  casting  behind  the 
old  man  ;  he  therefore  cries  as  in  Christ's  stead  :  Be  ye  reconciled 
with  God ! 

Ver.  1. — The  connexion  of  thought  between  v.  1  and  iv.  18,  is  very 
striking  in  its  relation  to  modern  ideas  so  far  as  they  are  not  con- 
trolled by  Christianity.  It  would  seem  that  we  look  to  that  which 
is  eternal,  without  behoving  in  the  resurrection  of  the  body.  But, 
as  we  were  already  reminded  in  the  Comm.  on  1  Cor.  sv.,  the  apos- 
tle in  no  respect  recognizes  the  idea  of  a  pure  spiritual  extension  of 
life  into  eternity  ;  without  corporeality  there  can  be  no  everlasting 
happiness,  or  eternity  for  the  creature.  But  even  conceding  the 
scriptural  doctrine  of  the  glorification  of  the  body,  our  passage  still 
retains  its  obscurity.     For  we  can  well  understand  how  the  imyeiog 
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i=^«  y%  may  te  opposed  to  the  is  6fiov*  (i.  e.,  not  ooly  abs  Deo 
data,  but  —  nvEvnaTia-ij),  and  al6vio^  (io  as  far  ag  the  glorified  hod]f 
is  destined  for  everlasting  life) ;  but  it  is  incomprehensible  how  Paul 
can  style  the  glorified  body  <i%e(po7TO(?)TDC,  seeing  that  even  the  earthly 
is  not  made  with  hands,  or  how  can  it  be  asserted  that  it  is  iv  rolg 
oipavoTf,  m  the  heavens,  as  the  clothing-upon  (ver.  2)  must  assuredly 
be  considered  as  talcing  place  upon  earth.  The  first  difficulty  is 
solved  by  supposing  that  there  hovered  before  the  apostle's  mind 
a  parallel  between  the  tabernacle  of  testimony,  the  earthly  moveable 
sanctuary  made  by  man,  and  the  perfect  tabernacle  not  made  by 
human 'hands,  i.  e.,  the  spiritual  building  of  the  New  Testament. 
To  the  former  corresponds  the  earthly  perishable  body,  thence  oMa 
Tov  (jKijvov^,  i.  e.,  oKrjvoydrjg^  to  the  latter  the  new  glorified  body, 
which  is  styled  dxetponoi^jTo^,  merely  as  contrasted  with  the  %e(po- 
■ttoiiiTov  which  is  to  be  understood  with  ok^vov^.  The  expression 
iv  TOi^  odpavoTg  is  not  to  be  received  as  implying  that  the  new  body 
was  preserved  as  it  were  in  heaven,  and  from  thence  descended  to 
man  ;  but  Paul  anticipates  the  idea  of  the  clothing-upon,  and  thinks  , 
of  the  believer  clothed  with  the  new  body  as  in  heaven,  so  that  the 
words  are  to  be  understood :  which  is  of  heavenly  nature  ;  with 
which  (what  is  impossible  with  the  earthly  body),  we  can  exist  in 
heaven.'  As  we  may  say  that  the  new  body  is  ek  Oeov,  so  also  ef 
ovpavuvj  as  in  ver.  2,  because  the  forming  power  is  Divine,  and  mani- 
fests itself  from  heaven.  Another  difficulty  which  has  been  im- 
agined in  the  &av  KarakvOy,  %0|Uei'  (the  present  is  employed  with  a 
future  signification  as  expressing  the  perfect  conviction  that  it  will 
be  so),  and  which  has  been  deemed  to  compel  the  assumption 
that  the  apostle  was  speaking  of  a  physical  body  received  by  man 
immediately  after  death,  and  which  he  retained  until  the  resurrec- 
tion of  the  body,  I  cannot  admit  to  be  such.f  I" or  idv  does  not  assert 
that  the  possession  of  a  new  body  takes  place  immediately  on  the 

*  finally,  we  have  no  authorily  for  uaderBtanding  the  kn  Qsov  as  merely  synonyinoua 
with  U  or  6iA  BeT^fiaro;  Qeoi;  but  aa  God  in  his  nature  is  a  Spirit,  all  things  spintual 
spring  Irom  his  nature.  Terse  16  is  nnqueationably  to  be  nndetatood  thus,  and  it  can  be 
received  in  no  other  sense  in  the  preseat  passs^.  But  it  then  follows  that  not  only  the 
Spirit,  but  also  the  higher  corporeality,  proceeds  from  God ;  and  this  by  no  means  agrees 
with  the  doctrine  of  the  creation  out  of  nothing,  in  the  sense  that  matter  is  of  a  nature 
absolutely  different  ivara  God,  and  produced  alone  by  his  wUl. 

I  See  Flatt  on  this  passage,  and  Schneekenburger'a  Beitr.  aur  Einl.  ins  Neue  Tea. 
"(Stuttgart,  1836)  p.  124,  seq.,  in  which  this  view  of  a  physical  body  is  laid  down.  Menlcen 
(Tersnch  einer  Anleitung,  etc.,  Erankf  1805,  p.  61,  seq.,  190)  believes  that  here  ou  earth 
man  posaeasea  a  more  subtle  body  besides  the  earthly  one,  a  view  not  corroborated  by 
the  holy  Scriptures,  any  more  than  Lange's  supposition  that  ttie  soul,  according  to  the 
■place  of  its  abode,  forma  a  more  subtle  body  for  itaelf  (see  p.  JOl,  seq.);  that  man  ia  never 
absolutely  unclothed.  Were  this  the  case,  the  dead  could  not  be  called  nvev/iaTa,  as  in  1 
Pet.  iii.  IS;  Heb.  xii.  23.  See  further  concerning  the  supposition  of  a  physical  body, 
Gtooa'  work,  Der  unverwesliohe  Leib  ala  Organ  des  Qeistea  und  Sita  der  Seelenstorungen. 
Heidelberg,  1831. 
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dissolation  of  tho  old,  but  only  states  m  general  terma  that  such 
dissolution  must  take  place  as  its  necessary  condition.  Finally,  tiie 
apostle  considers  the  recepfion  of  tlie  new  glorified  body  as  near  at 
hand  (see  on  1  Thess.  iv.  15),  and  that  he  himeeif  would  perhaps 
receive  it  while  yet  living. 

Vers,  2-4. — This  hope  is  clearly  evident  in  the  following  verses, 
in  which  Paul  describes  existence  in  this  mortal  body  as  similar  to 
the  longing  of  the  Kriuig  after  dehverance.  (See  on  Bom,  viii.  19, 
seq,)  The  burden  of  the  existence  which  only  pleases  the  flesh, 
compels  the  spirit  to  sigh  for  a  more  elevated  condition,  and  this  ia 
indicated  by  the  expression  ErrsvSvaaadat,  which  is  further  described 
in  the  Iva  naranoBy  to  dvTjTov  ino  T^f  ?«^f.  (See  iv.  10,  11  ;  1  Cor. 
S.V.  54,)  But  for  the  accompanying  i-p'  t5  oi  deXof^v  ladvaatrdat,  not 
that  we  would  be  imolothed,  we  might  suppose  that  hrEvdvaaaBat 
merely  indicated  the  general  resurrection  of  the  body.  But  this 
clause  UD question abfy  refers  back  to  the  sentiment  touched  upon  in 
1  Cor.  XV,  51,  which  is  here  as  it  were  authentically  interpreted. 
Paul  regards  it  as  an  especial  happiness  not  to  taste  death  at  all, 
not  to  be  obhged  to  put  off  (iKdixyaiyQai)  this  body,  but  to  be  glorified 
living,  like  Elias,  drawing  the  heavenly  body  over  the  present  mortal 
body  like  a  garment,  but  of  course  in  such  a  manner  that  the  mor- 
tal body  is  absorbed  in  the  nature  of  the  spiritual  body. — In  this 
otherwise  clear  and  simple  passage  the  elye  icai  ivSvadjtsvoi,  oi  yvfivol 
evpe6j}a6fie6a,  if  also  being  clothed,  etc.,  is  however  unintelligible. 
Whether  we  read,  with  Lachmann  and  Billroth  E^sp,  or  dys  with 
Griesbach,  makes  but  a  slight  modification  of  the  idea.  Certainly 
elTTspj  provided  that,  gives  a  more  emphatic  prominence  to  the  con- 
'  dition,  but  precisely  for  this  reason  it  may  have  been  substituted  for 
the  milder  eEye,*  if  that  is  to  say  (thus  expressing  the  idea  merely 
as  3,  presupposition).  The 'difficulty  lies  in  the  oi  yv/ivot,  which 
further  defines  the  Mvadfievoi.  The  Oodd.  D.  F.  G-,  have  indeed 
the  reading  indvodiie-voi,  and  Beiehe  (Gottinger  Oster-Programm,  of 
1836)  declares  himself  in  its  favour.  But  critical  authorities  at  once 
decide  for  hSvadnevoi,  which  reading  has  also  been  inserted  by  Lach- 
mann in  the  text ;  the  supposition  may  therefore  arise  that  a  desire 
to  avoid  the  difficulty  in  ivSvadjiEvot,  led  to  the  substitution  of  one 
letter  for  another.  Now  if  we  maintain  ivSvad}wvoi  to  be  the  genu- 
ine reading,  we  must  next  enquire  if  this  expression  is  to  be  taken 
literally  or  metaphorically  ?f  Usteri  defends  the  former  view,  Billroth 

*  See  HartuQg'a  Partikellehre,  pt.  i.,  pp.  343,  406.    Hormanrt.  ad  Tiger,  pag.  834. 

I  Elatt  has  giran  another  explanation  of  the  passage;  this  howeveB  fails  in  every 
■  particular,  aad  we  therefore  only  mention  it  in  paaaing.  He  translate  it,  "  Although  we, 
if  only  clothed  with  it  (not  clothed  upon)  shall  not  be  found  without  a  body,  t  e.,  will 
then  be  in  no  worse  position  than  they  who  are  changed."  But  the  "  only"  and  likewise 
the  "although"  are  not  found  in  the  text.    It  is  also  a  false  notion  that  the  apostle  re- 
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the  latter ;  according  to  the  former  the  meaning  is,  "  Even  though 
we  are  clothed  with  the  garment  of  righteousnesB,  and  do  not  ap- 
pear in  the  presence  of  God  destitute  of  this,"  while  the  latter  as- 
eerts  its  signification  to  be,  "  If  we  shall  he  found  clothed  with  the 
body,  and  not  without  a  body."  Unquestionahly  Ueteri's  view  is 
the  only  correct  one,*  for  even  if  Billroth's  explanations  Would  not, 
aa  Usteri  thinks,  require  ivdeivfiivoi,  the  Kai  is  nevertheless  not  well 
reconcileable  with  it.  And  the  fact  that  inevdvaaadiu  implies  that 
the  body  is  not  yet  put  off,  is  entirely  decisive  ;  foi  koI  ydp  a.  t,  A. 
(ver.  2)  is  connected  with  k&v  KaralvO^  (ver.  1)  as  a  heightening  of 
the  idea,  thus,  "  For  we  tnow,  if  our  earthly  tabernacle  ia  dissolved 
(i.  e.,  if  we  die),  that  we  have  a  heavenly  building  ;  for  even  in  this 
body  we  sigh  earnestly  after  the  clothing-upon  with  the  heavenly." 
It  would  consequently  be  perfectly  p]eon£^tic  if  ver.  3  asserted, 
"  that  is  to  say,  not  being  already  dead,"  for  when  death  has  taken 
place,  the  clothing-upon  (inevdvcaoBai)  ceases  to  be  possible.  It 
only  remains  to  enquire,  if  Billroth's  remarks  against  the  figurative 
explanation  of  yvjicdf,  and  to  which  Eeiehe  yields  assent,  may  be  dis- 
proved. He  first  observes,  that  ivdvaaoBat  must  bo  drawn  from  the 
same  imagery  as  afterwards  sKSvoaaOai.  But  the  Kal  and  the  added 
oil  yvftvoi  sufSciently  shew  that  the  apostle  is  passing  over  to  an- 
other figure ;  the  words  may  therefore  be  understood,  "  It  being 
supposed  beforehand  that  we  in  another  sense  shall  not  be  found 
naked,  but  well  clothed."  Billroth's  second  observation  is,  that 
there  is  here  no  occasion  whatever  for  mentioning  the  difference  be- 
tween the  righteous  and  the  unrighteous.  , But  as  in  ver.  10  this  is 
openly  stated,  it  is  here  perfectly  natural  ;  otherwise  there  would 
have  been  room  to  suppose  that  it  was  perfectly  sioificient  to  be 
yet  living  at  the  Parousia  of  Christ  in  order  to  attain  the  cloth- 
ing-upon ;  this  error  is  refuted  by  Paul  in  ver.  3,  in  which  he  adverts 
to  the  fact  that  to  participate  in  the  blessing,  and  not  to  taste  death, 
a  standing  in  grace  at  the  time  of  Christ's  coming  was  a  necessary 
condition.  In  the  third  remark  Billroth  is  correct  in  opposition  to 
Usteri,  but  this  concerns  only  an  incidental  point  of  his  explanation. 
The  latter  incorrectly  receives  hdvadiisvoi  not  as  identical  with  ov 
■yvfivoi,  hut  as  maintaining  the  reference  to  the  ohrjrijpiov  e|  oipavov 
(ver.  2).  This  is  entirely  liable  to  Billroth's  objection,  viz,,  that  of 
confounding  the  distinction  between  MvaaoBai  and  inEvSvaacdai. 
Without  entering  more  fully  into  it,  Usteri's  view  conveys  a  mean- 
ing altogether  unsupported.     He  translates,  "  provided  only,  even 

garded  the  befhg  changed  (1  Cor.  it.  53)  aa  aomethiag  sTil ;  it  ia  rather  set  fortli  as  an 
advantage,  just  as  being  olothai,  and  beooming  dothed  upon. 

*  Viz.,  in  the  main  point,  for  in  other  particulars  Usteri  has  lilirewiss  Jailed  to  arrive 
at  ajust  conalusion,  as  the  following  will  shew.  (See  Paul.  Lehrb^r,  p.  359  and  391, 
aeq.,  in  the  fourUi  edition.)    OhryBOStom  baa  given  easentiallj  the  same  explanation. 
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after  we  have  put  it  on,  we  shall  not  he  found  naked."  But  how  is 
it  conceivable  that  after  the  clothing  with  the  glorified  body  haa 
taken  place,  any  one  shall  be  found  naked  P  He  who  is  naked, 
i.  e.,  without  the  garment  of  righteousness,  the  new  nature,  can- 
not in  the  nature  of  things  be  clothed-upon.  The  oi  yvfivot-  is  there- 
fore only  an  epexegesis  to  the  synonym  Mvadnsvoi,  i.  e.,  clothed, 
and  is  applied  to  those  who  have  put  on  (the  garment  of  righteous- 
ne^).  (In  ver.  2  ev  jovtm  =  to  ^0'  i^  of  ver.  4,  cannot  he  received 
in  the  signification  of  ions,  hut  according  to  ver.  4  atc^jvei  is  rather 
to  be  supplied.  On  the  contrary  the  itp''  c5  of  ver,  4  is  decidedly 
conjunctive,  not  the  relative  with  the  preposition  [see  on  Kom. 
V,  12]  ;  and  is  best  explained  by  the  Hebrew  i^s?j  Gen,  xxxix.  23  ; 
P8,  X.  6,  and  not  by  classic  use  as  =  im  tovt&j  wcfts.  Whore  in  the 
New  Testament  it  occurs  conjunctively,  it  ia  best  rendered  "  in  that, 


Ver.  5.' — ^In  order  to  strengthen  thk  hope,  Paul  continues  that 
Grod,  who  had  prepared  for  him  and  all  believera  this  blessed  cloth- 
ing with  the  spiritual  body,  had  also  bestowed  his  Spirit  upon  them 
in  this  life  a's  a  pledge  and  voucher.  (In  Karefryd^eodcu  regenera- 
tion is  conceived  as  a  new  creation,  referring  to  iv.  6. — Ei?  airh 
ToEro  regards  the  glorification  of  the  body  as  the  perfection  of  man 
generally.  [See  Comm.  on  Bom.  viii.  23.] — The  nai  is,  with  lach- 
mann,  best  omitted  ;  the  6  6ov^  k.  t.  A.,  can  then  be"  fittingly  taken 
as  in  apposition  to  Gsdf. — Whether  appafiSv  is  translated  earnest- 
money,  or  pledge,  ia  cLuite  immaterial,  as  the  two  substantially  co- 
incide in  import ;  the  sense  is,  "  The  gift  of  the  Holy  Spirit  which 
God  has  bestowed  upon  us  on  earth,  is  the  pledge  for  our  attainment 
of  the  object  in  the  future.") 

Vers.  6-9. — The  apostle  then  states  theconclusion  that  under  these 
circumstances  he  will  ever  have  confidence,  striving  only  to  please  the 
Lord,  whether  here  or  there.  The  words  Trdvrore  daft^ovvreg  iptXonjKiv- 
[teOa  K.  T.  X.,  form  the  principal  idea.  A  large  parenthesis  is,  however, 
introduced  by  the  accessory  idea,  which  Paul,  with  a  gianee  at  are- 
vd^uv  of  ver,  2,  connects,  by  the  words  kol  dSorE^—icvplov,  with  the 
leading  proposition.  ■  The  Kai  has,  moreover,  from  the  nature  of  the 
thought,  which  somewhat  limits  dapfteiv,  an  alraost  adversative  signifi- 
cation :  "  Since  we  well  know  that  while  on  earth  we  are,  as  it  were, 
in  a  foreign  land,  in  comparison  with  our  true  home,  which  is  with  the 
Lord."  But  the  parenthesis  has  been  erroneously  restricted  to  ver. 
7,  and  even  by  Billroth,  believing  that  eapfiovimv  in  ver.  8  resumes 
again  the  Oap^ovvre^  of  ver.  6,  and  that,  on  the  contrary,  ev3o)caviisv 
is  the  principal  verb.  Lachmann  has  properly  extended  the  paren- 
thesis to  vera.  7  and  8,  and  thus  brought  out  clearly  the  real  sense 
of  the  passage.  The  parenthesis  thus  describes  the  subordinate  na- 
ture of  the  walking  by  faith  which  involves  necesaariLy  the  imnodsiv 
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(yer.  2),  while  even  to  this  condition  is  ascribed  "  confidence"  {6ap- 
^eiv)j  without,  however,  denying  that  the  being  with  the  Lord,  the 
TTepiiraTelv  did.  eMouf,  ia  to  be  preferred.  (See  Phil.  i.  23,)  In  addi- 
tion, the  6id  here  expresses  the  condition  that  is  to  pervade,  as  it 
were,  the  life  of  man.  (See  Winer's  Gr.  §  47,  i.  p.  339.)  Num.  xii. 
8  may  be  conspared  as  an  interesting  parallel  to  the  antithesis  of 
faith  and  sight  here  mentioned.  It  is  there  aaid  :  iniT^a  sfei  ^^'^'oti 
■which  the  LXX.  translate  iv  s'ldei  koI  ov  St'  alviyftdruiv. 

Vcr.  10. — Concerning  the  subject-matter  of  this  verse,  see  oij 
Eom.  ii.  6,  xiv.  10.  The  apparent  contradition  with  1  Cor.  vL  2,  3  ; 
John  iii.  18,  is  simply  explained  thus,  that  the  holy  are  so  far  not 
to  be  judged,  as  Christ  only  knows  them  in  their  holiness.  The 
apostle,  therefore,  only  makes  use  of  the  expression  Set  ^(lag  <pavspi,>- 
6Tjvai,  we  musi  be  manifested.  The  ra,  Sia,  tov  ow/mtoc  scil.  TipaX' 
Osvra'^  plainly  refers  back  to  the  glorification  of  the  body,  and  we 
may  therefore,  in  accordance  with  the  idea  of  the  apostle,  supply  tv 
r€t  (Julian  to  the  nojiiariTai,  which  would  concede  to  our  moral  con- 
duct an  influence  upon  the  future  body. 

Vers.  11,  12. — The  apostle  was  now  able  to  return  to  the  justifi- 
cation of  his  conduct  in  Ids  apostolic  office.  He  declares  that  this 
reveals  itself  to  the  hearts  of  men  as  perfectly  true,  and  that  for  this 
reason  he  needs  no  self-commendation  (iii.  1)  towards  them ;  he  wishes 
only  by  the  open  exhibition  of  hia  labours  to  give  occasion  to  the 
Corinthians  to  free  themselves  from  those  who  indulged  in  self-pan- 
egyrics. Billroth's  supposition  relative  to  this  passage,  who  thinks 
that,  according  to  GaL  i.  10,  ■nddonev  (ver,  11)  impUes  treacherous 
persuasion,  ia  liable  to  serious  doubt.  The  connexion  by  no  means 
sanctions  it,  though  it  atiU  might  be  aaid  that  Paul  chose  the  ex- 
preaeion  with  a  view  to  the  accusation  of  his  antagonists,  as  in  fact 
the  following  Si  naturally  suggests.  The  sense  would  then  Tie  thia : 
"  As  our  opponents  say,  we  treacherously  persuade  men,  but  our 
sincerity  is  manifest  before  God."  The  dtpopiiij  Kavxiji^aro^  v-nip 
ffp&v,  occasion  of  glorying  on  our  hehalf,  is  to  be  understood  thus  : 
Paul  desires,  by  an  open  exhibition  of  hia  proceedings,  to  convince 
the  Corinthians  of  his  sincerity,  that  they  may  joyfully  glory  in  him  aa 
their  teacher,  and  defend  him  against  the  false  teachers.  Their  false- 
hood is  expressed  by  the  antithesis  h  TrpoaunM,  oi  Kopdip,  Paul  glories 
in  heart  (Kapdta),  for  God  ia  his  glory,  as  is  immediately  set  forth. 

Vers,  13-15.— Love  alone,  Paul  continues,  ia  the  impelling  power 
to  his  conduct ;  however  men  may  regard  it,  as  moderate  or  immoder- 
ate self-praise,  he  has  in  this  not  himself  in  view,  but  either  God 
(whom  he  especially  desired  to  honour  by  his  work)  or  his  brethren. 

*  Becgel  oiToneousiy  supplies  xa/ii^fiepa,  although  he  in  other  respects  correctly  in- 
terprela  the  aposl«lio  idess  hi»m  cum  carpore  bene  vel  tnaie  agiS,  cmn  corpore  mercedem 
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The  antithesis  dre  i^^,(7rTjfiev,  eire  ai^tppovovitev,  whether  we  arc  beside 
ourseMes  or  are  sober,  has  been  first  correctly  understood  hy  Bill- 
roth. It  is  not  a  different  proceeding  on  the  part  of  the  apostle 
that  is  here  under  coasideration ;  for  we  cannot  perceive  how  he 
could  be  led  to  the  mention  of  this ;  but  the  various  judgments 
passed  on  the  same  conduct  by  the  parties  in  Corinth;  However 
they  maj  judge.  Pan!  means  to  say,  under  no  circumstances  does  he 
seek  his  own  ;  should  they  regard  his  praise  as  immoderate,  hia  aim 
is  to  praise  G-od  and  not  himself ;  if,  on  the  contrary,  they  deem 
the  praise  moderate,  he  wishes  therein  to  consider  the  weak  brethren. 
Love  is  with  him  the  element  which  annihilates  self.  Therefore  the 
love  of  Christ  (i.  e.,  not  love  towards  Christ,  but  that  which  he  bears 
within  himself,  and  imparts  to  his  people)  is,  as  it  were,  the  destruction 
of  all  those  belongiag  to  hilu ;  since  he  died  for  all,  therefore  all  (who 
accept  him)  likewise  die  for  him,  i.  e.,  they  are  annihilated  in  their 
independent  existence  ;  they  live  no  longer  for  themselves,  but  for 
Christ. — The  only  difficulty  existing  here  is  in  the  fact  (apart  from 
the  idea  of  stibstitiition  already  considered  at  Kom.  v.  12)  that  ver. 
14  says  precisely  dpa  ol  travTe^  A-niBavov,  then  did  all  die,  which 
makes  the  death  of  all  appear  the  necessary  consequence  of  the 
death  of  the  substitute  for  all,  while  in  ver.  15  the  dTri6avev,tva  k.t,  X., 
represents  the  death  of  all  as  an  act  depending  on  their  own  pleasure, 
to  wit,  how  they  should  believe.  The  difficulty  may  be  thus  explained : 
without  the  deach  of  Christ,  absolutely  none  would  be  in  a  condition 
to  die  to  himself,  for  that  is  possible  only  bj  entering  into  and  ap- 
propriating his  life  of  love  ;  but  man  may  always  kinder,  by  his  re- 
sistance, the  power  of  Christ,  "  which  kills,  and  at  the  same  time 
makes  alive,"  from  perfecting  hia  work  in  him.  From  this  obstruct- 
ing resistance  the  15th  verse  is  intended  to  withhold  the  Corinth- 
ians. Before  Christ's  death  it  was  a  subject  of  reproof  to  no  man 
that  he  hved  to  himself,  but  after  Christ's  death  it  was  a  crime  in 
all  those  to  whom  the  word  of  the  cross  had  come.  In  this  manner 
a  strict  connexion  is  visible  with  ver.  16.  (In  ^fEimjpey  excess  and 
exaggeration,  in  this  connexion,  of  praise,  are  represented  as  the  ex- 
pression of  an  S/caraai^  or  jiavia. — Ohrysostom  well  elucidates  avve- 
Xet,  constrains,  of  ver.  14,  by  fj  dydrrrj  oIk  d^lrjoiv  rtcvxa^uv  /le,  love  does 
not  permit  rfte  to  rest.  See  Acts  xviii.  5. — The  el  is  wanting  in' 
B.C.D.B.F.Cr.,  and  is  justly  omitted  by  Lachmann  ;  it  is  only  intro- 
duced to  join  the  &pa  more  easily,  and  also  probably  in  order  to 
remove  the  apparent  pleonasm  with  ver.  15.  But  the  hypothetical 
conception  of  the  substitution  is  perfectly  untenable  ;  the  idea  ap- 
plies to  no  one  except  Christ,  who  only,  as  the  second  Adam,  could 
be  a  substitute  for  the  whole  human  race.  The  -Imep  plainly  stands 
here  =  d,vTi,  for  only  upon  this  supposition  does  the  apa  k.  t.  A., 
acquire  significance.     Bee  on  Matth.  xx.  28.) 
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Vers.  16,  17.— Under  this  point  of  view,  Paul  adds,  he  beholds 
aU  helievere ;  he  regards  the  old  man  in  them  as  dead  in  Christ, 
and  sees  in  them  only  the  new  creature,  i.  e.,  he  treats  them  as 
truly  renewed,  and  he  therefore  has  no  occasion  to  employ  any 
worldly  con  side  rations  in  his  intercourse  with  them,  as  the  false 
teachers  do  (ver,  12).  For  the  ovSha,  no  one  (ver.  16),  is  not  to  be 
received  absohitely  of  every  man  without  exception,  it  is  explained 
in  Tor.  17  by  the  tv  XpicT&.  The  m,Ta  adpKa  (ver.  16)  corresponds 
with  the  dpxata  (ver,  17),  as  nara  Trvsvfm  is  to  be  supplied  to  Kiuvd- 
The  entire  passage  is  based  upon  the  parallel  between  the  new 
birth  and  a  new  creation  ;  therefore  the  icaivbg  dvep(.mog  is  here  also 
styled  luuvjj  icrloig  =  nf-^h  n;'ia,  as  the  Jews  already  denominated 
proselytes.  (See  at  JohJi  iii,  3  ;  Gal.  vi.  15  ;  Eph.  iv.  24.)  Besides, 
the  rd  dpxala  nap^XBsv  k.  t.  A.,  contains  an  allusion  to  Isa.  xliii.  18, 
19,  a  passage  which  is  evidently  referred  to  also  in  Rev.  xsi.  5.  The 
prophetic  passage  relates,  indeed,  to  the  subversion  of  the  entire  old 
condition  of  the  world,  and  to  the  foundation  of  the  kingdom  of 
God,  but  the  sentiment  admits  equally  an  individual  as  a  general 
application.  In  this  clear  train  of  thought  the  d  6e  icat  iyv(JKimev  /card 
ad(>Ka  Xpiarhv,  d?.Xd  vvv  ovksti  yiv6oiioii£v,  and  if  also  we  have  knovm 
Christ  after  the  flesh,  yet  now,  etc.,  alone  presents  a  difficulty.  But 
if  we  do  not  allow  our  vision  to  he  obscured  by  the  various  explana- 
tions of  our  passage,  the  following  very  simple  meaning  of  the 
words  presents  itself :  "  I  no  longer  know  any  man  after  the  flesh, 
not  even  Christ  himself,  of  whom  it  might  he  supposed  that  what 
was  true  in  the  cmc  of  men,  is  inapplicable  to  him."  The  words 
consequently  represent  the  ovSiva  as  taken  in  the  moat  extended 
sense.  Even  in  Christ  an  event  took  place  analogous  to  that 
which  happens  to  man  in  regeneration ;  in  the  resurrection  hia 
fleshly  life  \mTd  adpKo)  passed  over  into  a  spiritual  life  (Kara  m!evp.d), 
and  in  thi^  Paul  means  to  say,  he  alone  knows  Christ.  Unques- 
tionably the  el  6s  koi  iyvi^Konev  would  thus  imply  that  Paul  had 
already,  before  his  conversion,  seen  the  Lord  at  his  visits  in  Jerusa- 
lem ;*  hut  this  supposition  occasions  not  the  lea^t  difficulty.  Glanc- 
ing back  at  the  ^v  npuadnb)  iiavx<^pevov^  of  ver.  12,  we  may  find  in 
the  words  a  gentle  antithesis  against  those  who  prided  themselves 
upon  their  personal  intercourse  with  the  Eedeemer  while  on  earth, 
employing  this  circumstance  in  opposition  to  Paul  ;f  but  this  ref- 
erence is  at  aU  events  incidental,  and  not  subsequently  enlarged 

*  See  the  general  introduction  to  the  Bpistlea  of  Paul,  §  i.  Vol.  IIL  p.  420,  note. 

t  The  anbject  here  is  by  no  means  a  rdaUonsMp  with  the  Redeemor,  aa  claimed  by 
Storr  in  order  to  gain  support  for  his  hypothesis  that  the  sect  of  Chrisi^  were  followers  of 
the  brethren  oE  tie  Lord.  It  can  be  merely  mferred  from  this  passage  that  if  any  one 
imputed  so  high  a  value  to  mere  interoourse  with  Christ,  he  would  have  rated  still  more 
highly  natural  relationship.    (See  coucorning  thia,  Introd.  §  I.) 
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upon.  But  in  opposition  to  our  simple  exposition  of  tlie  pass^e,  it 
may  be  alleged  that  Paul  commonly,  and  especially  also  in  the  im:- 
mediatcly  following  verses,  brings  prominently  forward  the  suffering 
and  dymg  Christ ;  how  then  can  he  say  here  :  "now  we  kaow  him 
no  more  ?"  the  vvv  in  ver.  16  would  seem  certainly  to  contrast  his 
state  of  conversion  with  his  earlier,  unconverted  state.  Does  Paul 
thus  also,  after  his  conversion,  know  Christ  Kara  odpsa,  i.  e.,  in  bia 
Bufferings  ?  This  view  is  especially  held  forth  by  Baur  (iiber  die 
Christusparthei,  in  the  Tab.  Zeitschr.  1831,  pt.  iv.  p.  95).  But  if 
the  aposfJe  speais  of  the  humiliation  of  Christ,  he  decidedly  men- 
tions it  as  past,  representing  death  as  vanquished  by  the  resurrec- 
tion ;  he  can  therefore  with  perfect  justness  assert,  even  attributing 
due  importance  to  the  sufferings  of  Christ,  "  I  now  know  Christ 
only  as  the  glorified."  This  objection,  therefore,  cannot  materially 
affect  the  correctness  of  our  supposition,  the  more  so  as  every  other 
explanation  of  the  passage  has  a  forced  character.  This  appears  to 
me  especially  to  apply  to  Bau/s  explanation  of  the  p^sage,  which 
refers  ytv6aKBiv  sard  adpaa  Xpi(,T6v  to  the  Judaizing  conception 
of  the  Messiah,  so  that  odp^  indicates  what  is  national,  what  is 
subject  to  popular  prejudices.  But  then  the  article  would  be 
required  ;  6  Kara  odpKa  Xgiard^  could  alone  indicate  the  Jewish 
conception  of  the  Messiah.  Again,  this  view  would  likewise  weaken 
the  personal  to  a  simply  abstract  meaning,  whence  also  Baur  asserts 
that  ovSiv  may  likewise  stand  for  ovdha  ;  but  I  can  see  nothing 
which  justifies  such  an  assumption.  The  connexion  rather  requires 
that  the  stress  should  be  laid  precisely  upon  persons,  for  at  ver.  14 
the  apostle  starts  from  the  thought  that  the  love  of  Christ  con- 
strained him  to  judge  every  person,  not  according  to  his  exterior, 
but  according  to  his  relation  to  Christ.  2apf  here  signifies  not  sin, 
but  external  qualities  m  oppoaition  to  internal,  though  unquestion- 
ably there  cleaves  to  the  external  the  idea  of  infirmity  {aaesvua) 
which  Paul  also  expressly  ascribes  to  Christ  (xiii.  4), 

Ver.  18. — This  new  creation  is  however  Q-od's  work  alone.  He 
has  reconciled  men  to  himself  through  Christ,  and  given  to  them 
the  ministry  of  reconciliation,  i.  e.,  the  economy  whereby  the  higher 
spiritual  powers  acquired  in  the  work  of  Christ  for  men,  are  dif- 
fused in  a  regular  manner  over  the  whole  race  (see  on  iii.  9).  Bill- 
roth's  objection  that  thus  first  'fjim  refers  to  all  men,  and  then  ruilv 
only  to  Paul  or  the  teachers,  is  nullified  by  the  circumstance  that 
the  ministry  of  reconciliation  is  not  for  the -teachers  alone,  but  for 
all.  True,  the  one  class  sustains  toward  it  an  active,  the  other  a  pas- 
sive relation ;  but  inasmnch  as  reconciliation  in  the  subject  is  not 
merely  a  single  momentary  event,  but  continuous,  so  likewise  the 
teachers  again  sustain  in  this  respect  a  passive  relation,  for  they  also 
require  reconciliation  and  its  proclamation.  Finally,  regarded  ob- 
YoL.  IV.— 28  ^ 
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jeetively,  the  reconciliation  is  accomplished  once  for  all ;  hence  the 
form  KaraXkd^avTog. 

Ver.  19.— This  verse  only  repeats,  hy  way  of  confirming  and 
Bti-engthening  the  idea  of  ver.  18.  (The  pleonastic  t&r  5n  is  found 
again  in  2  Cor.  xi.  21.  Winer's  Gr.  §  65,  9.»)  It  was  not  necessary 
here  to  render  prominent  the  Divine  nature  of  Christ;  therefore  ^y 
KaTaXMaabTv  is  to  be  understoodf  =  KaTqXhj^s^  bo  that  here  again 
the  preterite  signifies  the  reconciliation  to  he  complete,  as  hy  QEfievoi; 
the  ministry  of  reconciliation  which  in  the  form  of  utterance  is  con- 
ceived as  Adyof  Ti\q  KaraXXayftq,  the  word  of  reconciliation,  is  repre- 
sented as  perfectly  established.  On  the  contrary  the  act  of  forgiving 
sin  is  conceived  in  the  /n^  Xoyi0iisvoq  ra  -rrapaTTTiiftaTa,  not  reckoning 
their  trespasses,  as  abiding,  extending  through  the  entire  history  of 
humanity.  It  is  however  hardly  necessary  to  state  that  with  this 
negative  side  the  positive  one  of  imparting  righteousness  must  he 
considered  as  connected.  (See  at  Eom.  iv.  3^5.)  Tor  that  man  only 
can  truly  beheve  in  the  forgiveness  of  sin  in  whom  the  new  birth 
has  taken  place.  KaraXkayri  and  its  import  has  already  been  treated 
upon  at  Kom.  iii.  24,  25.  This  passage  is  the  one  which  above  all 
othera  is  appealed  to  for  the  view  that  men  alone  are  reconciled,  be- 
cause God  is  represented  as  the  author  of  reconciliation.  But  jus- 
tice and  mercy  are  considered  by  the  apostle  as  equally  attributes 
of  the  Divine  nature,  and  with  this  the  Son  is  conceived  as  render- 
ing the  satisfaction  to  the  Father,  l  e.,  love  as  fulfilling  the  de- 
mands of  justice.J  This  view  is  essential  to  the  idea  of  sacrifice 
■which  appears  in  ver.  21,  and  which  presupposes  a  reconciliation 
■with  God,  although  the  expression  does  not  occur  in  the  Scriptures. 
(See  the  remarks  on  John  iii.  16.)  It  is  only  under  this  point  of 
view  that  it  can  be  conceived  how  reconciliation  may  be  considered 
an  act  for  the  annunciation  of  which  a  ministry  with  a  new  economy 
ia  founded.  If  the  reconciliatiou  were  solely  on  the  side  of  man,  it 
could  only  be  preached  that  a  manifestation  of  God's  love  bad  taken 
place,  which  renders  possible  the  reconciliation  of  the  subject ;  hut 

*  In  profene  Greek  dr  fin  never  oooura,  except  in  the  connexion  iic  on  /ialtcTa.  See 
Hermann,  ad  Viger.  p.  853. 

I  The  argument  employed  by  Eiiokert  in  opposition  to  this  ia  without  weight.  He 
firat  aaya  the  parapliraae  with  ')v  is  not  usual  "with  Paul.-  it  is  cei-tainly  not  olfen  em- 
ployed bj  him,  bat  neyertheless  occurs  in  Gal.  i.  23.  Next  that  the  imperfect  is  not 
applicable  here,  but  in  Si'tbe  aorist  ia  included  as  well  aa  the  imperfect.  And  laatly,  tbat 
gaTs-lMaaiM  then  requirea  to  be  connected  with  ^p ;  but  John  L  9  proves  tbat  thia  is  by 


\  The  9E&C  h>  Xpior^i  ia  finally  to  be  connected  in  our  passage  |  God  in  Christ,  i  e., 
who  was  in  Christ,  reconciled  the  world  with  himself;  not  aa  it  were  thus ;  God  recon- 
ciled the  *orid  through  Christ  with  himaelf.  In  the  first  acceptation  we  are  reminded  of 
John  xiv.  9,  "  He  who  hath  seen  me  hath  seen  the  Father."  The  Son  is  not  God  EEuIe 
from  the  Father,  but  the  manifoataiaon  of  the  one  sole  God,  the  pure  easentiaJly  equal 
beam  of  original  ligiit. 
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the  church  has  ever  taught  that  reconciliation  was  really  effected 
upon  Golgotha,  ami  its  preaching  haa  in  this  form  alone  a  comfort- 
ing and  soul- transforming  power.  (A  slight  anacoluthon  cannot  be 
denied  m  the  participle  d&j^vo^ :  the  former  should  have  been  B&ro 
corresponding  to  tjv  KaraXXdaaGiv  :  the  participle  suggests  the  idea, 
that  the  institution  of  the  words  of  reconciliation  is  parallel  with  the 
fifi  koyi^ofievog  avroig  ra  ■RapaTrriiitara.  It  is  therefore  conceivable  that 
interpreters  should  imagine  the  words  Kai  fiefieyo?  iv  ^(iZv  k..  t.  A.  to 
signify  "  he  hath  removed  our  sins"  [Xoyov  nOhai  =  rationem  inire}. 
But  this  interpretation  requires  no  special  refutation.) 

Vers.  20,  21.— The  preaching  of  the  gospel  in  Christ's  place,* 
the  entreating  men  -to  be  reconciled  to  God,  I  e.,  to  accept  the  re- 
conciliation which  has  already  taken  place,  is  then  precisely  the  ser- 
vice of  the  ministration  instituted  by  God.f  For  on  God's  ^art  all 
is  effected  ;  and  it  is  only  requisite  on  the  side  of  man  that  he  accept 
the  gift  of  God,  and,  putting  away  sin,  permit  the  righteousness  of 
God  to  be  bestowed  on  him.  In  conclusion,  it  is  here  evident  that 
dfia^Tia,  sin,  indicates  a  condition  ;  dmcuaavvri  ^^°^  also  implies  the 
state  of  righteousness  (the  signification  "  declaring  righteous,"  is 
entirely  inapplicable)  which  true  reconciliation,  and  the  regenera- 
tion connected  therewith,  calls  forth.  But  inasmuch  as  this  condi- 
tion is  a  derived,^  growing  state,  nay  even  one  which  may  be  again 
lost,  and  which  must  ever  be  drawn  fresh  from  the  original  source  of 
hfe,  it  is  not  with  the  condition  itself  that  salvation  is  connected, 
but  with  the  power  which  creates  it,  I  e.,  objectively,  Christ  and  his 
work,  subjectively,  faith.  (See  upon  this  subject  the  extended  ob- 
servations at  Eom.  iii.  21.)  The  rbv  dfrnpriav  fi^  yvdi'ra  djiopriav 
hroitiae,  made  him  sin  who  Icn&w  no  sin,  is  peculiar  to  our  passage. 
Gal.  iii.  13  is  similar  ;  yev6fisvo^  insp  iftuv  mrdpa,  becoming  a  curse 
for  us.  The  ivoljios.  however  gives  more  prominence  to  the  Divine 
purpose,  which  is  of  course  to  be  understood  as  not  compulsory,  but 
as  entirely  in  concert  with  the  will  of  the  Son.  It  is  also  the  same 
in  Rom.  viii.  3. — The  assumption  that  diiapHa  here  stands  for  sacri- 
fice for  sin  =  nsBrj  or  b^K,  Lev.vi.  23  ;  Num.  viii.  8,  is  Hable  to  the 
difficulty  of  requiring  that  we  give  to  dfrnprla  two  significations. 

*  It  is  true  that  i^cp  might  here  also  be  underatond  aa  "  in  behalf  of  the  cause  of 
Christ;"  but  the  idea  of 


by  us,"  forbid  us  to  overlook  tlie  idea  of  substitution. 

t  Tliia  holds  not  merely  of  preachinR  to  those  who  are  yet  to  be  conyerled,  but  also 
for  Christians,  who  always  require  not  only  the  renewal  of  repentance,  but  ulso  of  the 
assurance  of  reoonoilialion.  Without  this  annonneement  of  the  atonement  for  tie  world, 
preachmg  would  possess  no  specificaUy  Christian  cbaraoter.  It  is,  finally,  liardly  neces- 
sary to  remind  our  readers  that  it  is  not  BufSeient  to  plants  but  it  is  requisite  to  water  and 
likewise  to  oontinue  to  cultivate  on  right  soil;  and  in  reference  to  this  demand  of  the 
church,  preaching  naturally  includes  many  other  ohjecla. 

t  Therefjre  iv  air^,  which  is  not  te  be  understood  tho  same  as  di'  <d'Tov,  but  may  ba 
oiphmod  by  "in  ease,  and  so  far  aa  we  live  in  his  feQowship." 
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The  opinion  that  d/iaprm  stands  for  the  concrete  d[tapTuX6g  must  be 
rejected  ;  for  the  thought  is  wholly  inapposite  that  God  has  made 
him  who  is  holy  a  sinner.  It  is  simplest  after  the  analogy  of  Rom. 
viii.  3,  to  retain  the  signification  "  sin."  God  made  him  who  had  no 
thought  of  sin  (to  say  nothing  of  the  fact  that  be  had  never  com- 
mitted it)  to  be  sin,  *.  e.,  caused  him,  according  to  his  purpose,  to 
represent  sin  ;  regarded  him  in  his  real  unity  with  sinful  man,  as 
surety  and  sin-offering  for  the  race,  in  order  in  his  flesh  to  condemn 
sin  for  ever.     (See  on  Rom.  viiL  3  ;  1  Pet.  ii.  24) 


§  6.  The  Admonitioh. 
(vi.  1— vii.  1.) 

As  the  servant  of  God  the  apostle  admonishes  the  Corinthiana 
not  to  receive  grace  in  vain,  that  his  ministry  may  not  thereby  be 
blamed ;  that  he  may  rather  approve  himself  a  servant  of  God, 
in  that,  although  overtaken  by  all  kinds  of  earthly  afflictions,  he 
is  nevertheless  faithful,  and  asserts  himself  victorious  over  every 
opposition  (vi.  1-10).  He  also  expressly  warns  thorn  to  avoid  com- 
munion with  darkness  and  its  works,  and  to  keep  themselves,  as 
belonging  to  God's  people,  free  from  all  pollution  (vi.  11— vii.  1). 

Vers.  1-3.— Paul  does  not  assume  a  position  above  the  Corinth- 
ians, but  condescendingly  desires  to  become  a  fellow-worker  with 
them,  and  to  admonish  them  as  they  ought  to  admonish  themselves. 
Unquestionably  the  apostle  here  considers  the  possibility  of  the  grace 
received  by  any  one  being  again  lost.  The  dangerous  error  of  pre- 
destination which  asserts  that  grace  cannot  be  lost,  is  unknown  to 
Scripture,  and  experience  confirms  the  falsehood  of  it ;  as  thus  the 
conversion  of  many  who  at  a  later  period  again  become  apostates 
must  according  to  predestinarian  views,  be  referred  to  a  mere  volun- 
tas sigiii.  The  apostle  felt  himself  compelled  to  this  admonition  in 
order  to  avoid  giving  occasion  to  the  accusation  that  he  fulfilled  hia 
ministry  in  a  sluggish  and  indifferent  manner,  that  he  had  respect 
unto  men.  The  quotation  from  Isa.  xlix.  8,  with  which  he  supports 
his  admonition,  and  which  he  cites  faithfully  after  the  LXX.,  de- 
scribes the  day  of  grace  in  which  all  the  promises  were  fulfilled ;  the 
mention  of  it  is  intended  to  awaken  reciprocal  and  grateful  love  in 
believers,  and  at  the  same  time  invite  them  to  make  true  use  of  a 
period  so  full  of  blessing.  It  is  likewise  intended  to  remind  them  that 
a  difficult  hour  of  temptation  may  arrive,  in  which  they  may  not  be 
able  to  stand,  should  they  not  have  diligently  employed  the  day  of 
salvation.  (The  quotation  closely  follows  the  LXX.— aesrof  has 
occurred  already,  Luke  iv.  24 ;  Acts  x.  35  ;  eiup6a6sicTo^,  Rom.  sv. 
16, — In  ver.  S,  npoamTtTJ  =  asdvdaXov.'^ 
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Tera.  4-10.— Paul  then  depicts  in  a  varied  and  copious  diacoiirse 
his  apostolic  labours,  which  must  recommeud  him  as  a  servant  of 
God  (v.  12),  Three  divisions  are  diatinguishahle  in  the  entire  pas- 
sage ;  the  first  describes  external  afflictions  (as  far  aa  t-v  vrtardaiq); 
the  next  contains  expressions  of  spiritual  prerogatives  and  virtues 
(as  far  as  Iv  Swdf/ei  Qsov);  and  then  antitheses  succeed,  in  which 
outward  affliction  is  contrasted  with  the  virtues,  and  the  latter  are 
represented  as  utterly  vanquishiog  the  former.  Here  again  however 
we  cannot  without  forced  arts  give  any  reliable  reasons  for  the  ar- 
rangement of  the  particulars  ;  special  and  general  features  alternate, 
without  any  perceptible  re^on  ;  the  apostolic  discourse  presses  on- 
ward without  order,  like  a  mighty  stream.  In  2  Cor.  xi.  23,  seq^., 
there  occurs  an  entirely  similar  passage.  In  the  present  passage  it 
is  striking  that  the  outward  matters  take  the  first  place  ;  we  might 
have  expected  from  the  context  that  the  spiritual  advantages  would 
be  first  mentioned,  since  surely  in  the  exercise  of  the  apostolic  office 
these  are  of  pressing  importance.  But  Paul  proceeds  in  a  climax  ; 
he  passes  from  the  external  to  the  internal,  from  the  conflict  to  the 
victory.  (Concerning  aTevox(^ia  see  iv.  8  ;  Anaraoraala  is  found  in 
1  Cor,  xiv.  S3,  in  the  signification  of  "  confusion,"  as  also  at  2  Oor. 
xii.  20 ;  it  here  signifies  "  disturbed,  uncertain  life." — In  ver,  6  the 
h  wsvtiaTi  dyiM  arrests  attention  on  account  of  the  generality  of  the 
expression,  for  all  the  preceding  virtues  are  possible  only  through  the 
Holy  Ghost.  For  this  reason  Eengel,  Bauragarten  and  others,  un- 
derstand it  of  the  Charismata  ;  but  it  is  not  clear  how  mention  can 
be  made  of  these,  as  these  gifts  might  be  connected  with  an  unlaw- 
ful striving.  The  expression  is  best  regarded  as  general  indeed,  but 
so  that  the  following  points  are  conceived  subordinately  to  it.)  The 
antitheses  from  vers.  8-10  are  carried  out  in  strict  rhetorical  form, 
and  with  the  utmost  spirit.  Under  the  figure  of  the  combatant 
(Rom.  vi.  13,  xiii.  12  ;  Eph.  vi.  10,  seq.),  Paul  represents  himself 
armed  with  the  weapons  of  righteousness,  wielding  alike  weapons  of 
offence  (ottAo  Se^ui),  and  of  defence  (apiarefid,  (pv^aK-Hjpt.aj  dfivvr'/jpia)."^ 
With  these  he  presses  forward  triumphantly  through  the  most  varied 
circumstances.  (The  dia  is  to  be  rendered  here  "  by  ;"  the  preposi- 
tion carries  on  the  figure  upon  which  he  entered,  although  imper- 
fectly, by  means  of  the  expression  onXa  SuMoavvrig.)  In  what  follows 
Paul  places  the  plausible  views  of  his  antagonists  concerning  him, 
introduced  wdth  <^?,  in  contrast  with  his  own  true  character,  as  re- 
cognizable by  the  eye  of  faith.  Thus  rightly  Emmerling.  Bill- 
roth errs  in  referring  <Sg  to  both  the  members,  thus  making  the 
views  of  the  opponents  signified  not  by  this,  but  by  the  connexion 
of  the  whole.  The  Kai  each  time  repeated,  to  which  in  ver.  9  ISov 
is  added,  and  which  may  in  each  case  be  supplied,  entirely  refiites 
*  BengelobgerveB:  per  arma  qffensiva  qwiim,fioreoau,pfrdefiiiisi«aqiaim,VA</rama& 
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this  supposition.  Among  the  antitheses  dyooviiEvoi  is  etriking.  This 
expression  meana  not  "  mistaken,"  but  "  unknown  ;"  but  how  could 
this  be  made  a  ground  of  accusation  ?  Probably  it  refers  to 
the  assertion-  of  his  enemies  that  be  was  merely  au  inconsiderable 
teacher  in  the  church  ;  that  Peter,  Jolm,  and  James  were  of  more 
importance.  To  this  Paul  replies,  by  pointing  to  his  wide  acijuaint- 
ance,  i.  e ,  bis  extended  labours,  which  bad  made  him  jvell  known. 
— lu  IvTTovfievoij  nTuxoi,  outward  trouble  and  poverty  are  contrasted 
with  that  joy  and  spiritual  abundance  which  can  impart  without 
in  any  degree  impairing  itself.  (On  Travra  Karsxeiv,  see  at  1  Cor. 
iii,  22.) 

Vers.  11-13. — This  public  statement  by  the  apostle,  which  might 
again  be  construed  by  his  enemies  as  conceit,  he  desires  to  have 
reciprocated  on  the  part  of  the  Corinthians  by  a  similar  frank- 
ness ;  the  reward  he  alone  seeks  is,  love  for  love.  But  with  this 
rec[uest  the  reproach  is  likewise  connected,  that  they  are  yet  re- 
served and  narrow-souled.  (In  ver,  11  aroiia  dvE(^ys,  Ko^dia  nenXd- 
TvvTai,  does  not  imply  discourse  in  general,  but  frank  confidential 
discourse,  as  Billrofch  correctly  maintains  in  opposition  to  Fritzsche. 
—In  ver.  12  the  apostle  contrasts  with  TrXarvvsadai,  (TT£voxi>)pei(T6aij 
but  at  the  same  time  modifies  somewhat  the  idea.  Instead  of  say- 
ing, 1  am  not  straitened  towards  you,  he  says,  Te  are  not  straitened 
in  us,  *.  e.,  I  embrace  you  with  wide-hearted  love.  To  regard  the 
(Trevo^upEtfffls  as  imperative,  with  Heumann,  Morus,  and  Schleusner, 
is  unconditionally  forbidden  by  the  oii.— The  accusative  ttjv  airriv 
AvrtjuaBiav  of  ver.  13,  is  to  be  explained  with  Fritzsche,  as  being 
connected  with  n?MTvvOrfe  without  ellipsis,  and  is  resolved  by  to  6s 
avTOj  6  itrnv  avTi/iiadia.) 

Vers.  14,  15.— -The  admonition  introduced  in  vi.  1,  is  now  re- 
sumed and  continued,  for  by  their  obedience  thereunto  the  Corinth- 
ians are  to  display  the  sincerity  of  their  love.  But  what  leads  the 
apostle  now  to  apply  the  general  exhortation  of  ver,  1,  not  to  re- 
ceive the  grace  of  God  in  vain,  to  the  special  purpose  of  preventing 
all  fellowship  with  uabelievers  ?  And  besides  this  to  connect  the 
exhortation  immediately  with  the  TrAarvvfljjre  Kal  i/ielf,  whence  it 
appears  s,s  the  purport  of  the  following  sketch  that  they  were  to 
display  this  temper  precisely  in  the  separatiou  recommended.  But 
the  Christians  were  already  separated  from  the  Gentiles ;  the  ex- 
hortation which  follows  could  therefore  only  be  intended  to  advise 
them  to  remain  distinct,  and  to  beware  of  backsliding.  But  of  re- 
lapsing into  idolatry,  the  apostle  had  as  yet  by  no  means  spoken, 
and  to  this  what  follows  contains  no  allusion.  If,  indeed,  we  con- 
sider that  individual  members  of  the  Corinthian  church  had  them- 
selves participated  in  sacrificial  festivals  in  the  heathen  temples  (1 
■  Cor,  viii.  10),  there  existed  ground  for  dreading  a  relapse  into  hea- 
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thenism ;  yet  d8u)Xa,  in  vei,  16,  is  not,  perhaps,  to  "be  taken  in  its 
proper  sense,  since  its  antithesis,  the  temple  of  God,  is  employed 
only  as  a  figure.  It  appears  most  probaMe  to  me,  that  the  reason 
why  Paul  asserts  so  iijiprcssively  the  necessity  of  an  absolute  separa- 
tion from  unbelievers,  was  in  order  to  signify  the  danger  incurred 
by  bis  antagonists  (v,  12),  if  they  continued  in  their  present 
course.  The  apostle  intentionally  alludes  to  it  in  an  indirect 
manner,  because  he  still  hoped  for  a  favourable  issue,  and  towards 
the  exti'emest  offenders  would  exercise  the  extremest  forbearance. 
TbuB  interpreted,  the  passage  stands  in  strictest  connexion  alike 
with  what  precedes  and  foUows.  Finally,  it  will  of  course  bo  evi- 
dent that  according  to  the  declaration  of  Paul  in  1  Cor.  v.  10,  the 
fellowship  here  forbidden  does  not  apply  to  every  form  of  association 
or  living  together,  but  to  labouring  together  for  one  end.  Now,  of 
labouring  with  tho  Gentiles  no  party  in  Corinth  had.  thought ;  the 
beathen  tendencies  which,  according  to  the  first  epistle,  still  prevailed 
in  that  church,  could  not  certainly  have  given  occasion  to  so  em- 
phatic a  diatribe  ;  but  undoubtedly  the  enmity  of  Paul's  adversaries 
had  arisen  to  so  great  a  height  as  to  render  it  doubtful  whether  it 
would  be  possible  to  labour  with  them  for  any  length  of  time,  i.  e., 
to  acknowledge  them  as  members  of  that  church  for  whose  destruc- 
tion they  toiled.  This  was  to  be  indirectly  brought  before  their 
minds,  and  for  that  reason  Paul  expresses  the  necessity  of  separat- 
ing opposites  in  the  strongest  terms.  If  the  adversaries  were  not 
already  dmrrroi,  oKorog,  children  of  the  devil,  they  were  decidedly  on 
the  way  to  become  such.  Tiie  contrasts  of  light,  righteousness,  etc., 
which  indicate  the  weU-affected,  are  not  to  he  regarded  either  aa 
exaggeration,  or  that  which  the  Corintbiaas  were  yet  to  become, 
but  rather  as  the  true  expression  of  the  Christian  character.  The 
regenerate  man  in  whom  Christ  dwells,  is  indeed  sinful  and  weak 
in  the  old  man,  but  hia  true  self,  in  which  alone  he  is  beheld  of 
Q«d,  is  holy  and  perfect,  for  it  is  Christ  in  him.  The  Catholic  view 
of  a  gradual  purification  of  the  new  man  in  no  degree  corresponds 
with  the  declaration  of  the  Holy  Scriptures.  See  on  vii,  1.  (In  ver.. 
14  irrepo^vyelv  is  a  very  rare  word,  less  diificult  in  its  signification 
than  its  etymology.  By  some  it  has  been  derived  from  ^vyog,  in  the 
signification  of  a  "  balance,"  according  to  which  h-e^o^vyelv  must 
mean  "  to  incline  to  one  side  of  the  balance."  But  it  is  undoubt- 
edly better  to  derive  the  word  from  the  signification  "  yoke,"  mak- 
ing ^TEpo^vjElv  mean  "to  be  fastened  with  a  yoke  with  different 
animals,  e.  g.,  ox  and  horse ;  i-  e.,  to  work  with  difierent  powers, 
towards  one  end.". — ^In  ver.  15  BeXidp  is  uncLueBtionably  the  correct 
reading.  It  is  —  i^iVs,  but  not  a  mere  error  of  transcription,  but 
possibly  a  provincialism,  in  which  examples  are  not  wanting  of  the 
exchange  of  X  with  p.    SeXtdp  is  also  found  in  the  Testament,  xii.. 
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pafr.  tn  Grabii  spidt  i.  159. — In  ver,  16  'JvyKardOem^,  approtation, 
consenting  unto,  occurs  in  tlie  New  Teatament  only  here.  (See 
Cieer.  Qtitest.  Acad.  iv.  2.) 

Vers.  16-18. — Paul  might  consider  the  image  of  the  temple,  in  a 
church  formed  of  Gentile  elements,  as  not  entirely  intelligible  ;  he 
therefore  explains  it  from  Lev.  xxvi,  11,  and  then  proceeds  to 
strengthen  anew  his  warning  against  any  cbaer  connexion  with  dis- 
eimikr  elements  by  passages  from  lea,  lii.  11  ;  Jerem.  s.'sxi.  33, 
xxxii.  38.  The  application  of  the  first  quotation  proves,  how  real 
the  apostle  would  have  hia  readers  regard  the  image  of  the  temple  ; 
■  the  point  made  specially  prominent  by  it  is  the  indwelling  of  Gfod 
in  man.  (See  1  Cor.  iii.  17,  vi.  19.)  From  the  force  of  this  ivomsiv, 
i^mepnraTelv,  dwell  in,  wcdk  in,  therefore,  nothing  is  to  be  abated  ; 
the  latter  expression  corresponds  to  the  jth/Etv  of  John,  and  stands 
parallel  with  the  &yuv  of  Rom.  viii.  11.  In  the  citation  from  Isa. 
lii.  11,  an  allusion  is  unmistakeable  to  the  Mosaic  law  which  declared 
those  unclean  who  touched  a  dead  body,  and  other  ohjects  pro- 
nounced unclean.  The  apostle  conceives  the  idea  typically,  and 
gives  it  a  spiritual  application.  The  concluding  quotation  contains 
the  promises  of  grace  which  shall  follow  the  faithful  observance  of 
this  admooition,  which  are  all  concentrated  in  their  receiving  the 
adoption  of  children.  (jLavroKpaTupj  except  in  this  passage,  only 
occurs  in  the  Apocalypse,  but  there  frequently.  The  LXX,  render 
by  it  '5!' and  n'iKas  i"\) 

Chap.  vii.  1. — Under  the  possession  of  such  promises,  which 
must  assuredly  awaken  gratitude,  Paul  finally  again  repeats  his  ex- 
hortation that  they  should  preserve  themselves  free  from  every  stain, 
and  in  (childlike)  fear  of  God  (see  on  Eom.  viii.  16)  perfect  their 
(commenced)  sanctification.  (On  the  import  of  iyioavvi^  see  at  1  Oor, 
i.  30.)  According  to  the  general  train  of  thought  (as  already  ob- 
Berved  at  1  Cor.  i.,  and  iii.  15),  Paul  means  not  to  represent  flesh 
and  spirit  (tfo/if  ncA  wvevfia)  i.  e.,  the  entire  man,  inward  as  well  as 
outward,  as  unclean  and  requiring  purification  ;  for  vi.  14,  15,  de- 
scribes the  same  objects  here  addressed  as  light  and  righteousness 
itself,  consequently,  such  as  have  already  received  through  faith 
in  Christ,  forgiveness  of  their  sins,  and  participation  in  the  merits 
of  Christ.  The  words  only  bear  reference  to  keeping  themselves  free 
from  all  contamination,  and  to  the  further  growth  of  the  pure  new 
man  (1  John  iiL  9),  by  which  the  old  man  who  is  devoted  to  death 
■(not  to  purification)  is  ever  more  and  more  displaced.  But  in  ap- 
pearance, this  process  of  the  growth  of  the  new,  and  the  dying  of  the 
old  man,  takes  the  form  of  a  being  purified,  because  the  same  indi- 
vidual bears  within  himself  alike  the  old  and  the  new  man.  The 
passages  1  Cor.  v.  7  ;  2  Tim.  ii.  20,  21,  are  to  be  understood  in  a 
sirailar  manner. 
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§  7.  GoDLT  Sorrow. 
(vii.  2-16.) 

Turning  from  the  more  objective  aspect  and  bearing  of  the  pre- 
ceding section,  to  the  actually  existing  circumstancea,  Paul  first  de- 
scribes his  apprehension  concerning  the  manner  in  which  the  Co- 
rinthians might  have  received  his  epistle,  in  which  respect,  however, 
TituB  had  comforted  him  (vii.  2-7);  he  then  shews  how  the  godly- 
sorrow  of  true  repentance  is  ever  the  source  of  inextinguishable  joy, 
for  which  reason  he  had  been  comforted  even  by  their  mourning, 
because  it  was  not  a  sorrow  of  the  world  (vii.  8-16). 

Vers.  2-4. — This  section,  compared  with  chaps,  x.  and  si.,  proves 
quite  clearly  that  Paul  certainly  addressed  the  entire  epistle  to  the 
Btilt  outwardly  undivided  church,  but  that  in  the  first  nine  chapters 
he  addresses  himself  in  thought  rather  to  the  well-affected,  in  the 
succeeding  chapters  to  the  adversaries.  Yet  passages  such  as  vi  14, 
Bec[.,  indicate  an  nomistalceable  reference  to  his  antagonists  even  in 
the  earlier  chapters ;  for,  without  such  a  supposition,  the  immediate 
and  animated  transition  from  vii.  1  to  2,  and  the  declarations  X'^P^' 
aaTs  7))iS.^,  oideva  ijdiKrjcajiev  «.  t.  X.,  receive  US,  etc.,  are  utterly  in- 
explicable. How  could  Paul  immediately  give  utterance  to  the 
thought  "  we  have  wronged  no  man,"  after  exhorting  them  to 
"cleanse  themselves  from  all  filthiness  of  flesh  and  spirit,"  if  the 
latter  injunction  bore  none  other  than  a  strictly  general  and  moral 
reference  ?  On  the  contrary  such  a  transition  is  easily  accounted  for, 
if  we  admit  that  it  enjoined,  as  above  explained,  the  necessary 
separation  from  the  antagonists,  in  case  they  persevered  in  their 
worldly  tendencies,  (To  the  ^wp^dare  rjiidg,  the  -nXarvvOriTe  of  vi.  13 
may  be  fittingly  compared.  Love  is  represented  as  a  capacity  of 
receiving.  In  the  expressions  which  follow,  Paul  takes  into  consid- 
eration the,  to  a  certam  extent,  abominable  accusations  of  his  oppo- 
nents. [See  particularly  on  TrXsovsarelv,  viii.  19,  20,  xii.  14,  16.] 
The  reference  is  not  to  any  particular  individual,  as,  e.  g.,  the  in- 
cestuous person. — The  npoeipj/Ka  refers  to  vi.  12.' — 'TTie  plural  Iv  ralg 
Kapdimg  18  again  striking,  but  it  refers  to  Paul  and  those  like-mind- 
ed, here  particularly  to  Titus  [ver,  5,  seq.]  The  dc;  jh  avvanodavelv 
and  ovl^yv  are  but  a  periphrasis  for  -rrdvroTe,  so  that  the  meaning  is, 
"  forever,  and  under  all  circumstances." — In  ver,  4,  -rrapjujaia  is  not 
"  frankness,"  but  "  bold,  joyful  hope."  "^TrepTTepiaasbw  occtirs  again 
in  Eom.  V.  20.) 

Vers.  5-7.^In  contrast  with  his  present  joy,  the  apostle  de- 
scribes his  anxiety  in  Macedonia  (before  Titus  brought  him  intelli- 
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gence  from  Oorlnth)  which  came  in  addition  to  his  outward  sorrows ; 
but  through  him  God  had  coosoled  him.  The  expression  ^  aapS 
■flliuiv,  our  flesh,  here  indicates  human  nature,  not  as  evil,  but  as 
weak,  Paul  means  to  intimate  that  his  spirit  (yov^)  was  without 
anxiety,  because  he  was  fully  conscious  of  rectitude,  hut  the  human 
element  within  him  was  still  powerfully  troubled  for  his  beloved 
Corinthians.  i^YlfieBa  is  best  supplied  with  iv  Tzavrl  OXiPofievoi,  it  is 
cot  nect'ssary  to  suppose  an  anacoluthon.)  In  this  tribulation  the 
God  of  all  comfort  consoled  him  (see  I  3,  4)  through  Titus.  Ha 
describes  himself  and  his  friends  as  TanEivol,  humble;  inasmuch  iw  they 
acknowledged  themselves  to  be  in  a  state  of  true  spiritual  necessity, 
since  they  cared  not  for  worldly  considerations,  hut  for  the  kingdom 
of  God.  The  iv  ry  Trapovaig,  of  ver,  7  must  not  be  misapprehended  ; 
not  only  the  coming  of  Titus  rejoiced  the  apostle,  hut  also  the  intel- 
ligence which  he  brought  from  Corinth,  viz.,  that  his  epistle  to  the 
church  there  had  made  a  good  impression.  (Concerning  ^Trtrrdejjotf 
of  ver.  7,  see  the  passage  v.  2, — 'Odup/tdc  indicates  the  affliction 
caused  by  the  unfortunate  state  of  affairs  in  Corinth,  ^ijXog  the  zeal 
to  fulfil  Paul's  commands  ;  the  vnsp  ijiov  refers  to  all  three  points. 
M&XXov  xap^i^'cu^  compares  the  joy  with  the  previous  sorrow,  "  I  now 
rejoiced  more  than  I  had  formerly  sorrowed."} 

Vers.  8,  9. — How  extremely  doubtful  Paul  had  felt  concerniag 
theresult  of  his  letter  is  proved  by  the  eJKoi(fiErefisAd,m;v  ;  he  had  thus 
regretted,  though  only  for  a  moment,  that  he  had  written  so  strong- 
ly ;  hut  he  no  longer  entertained  the  feeling  ;  nay,  he  rejoiced 
over  the  sorrow  which  his  epistle  had  awakened  in  the  Corinthians  ; 
not  indeed  over  the  sorrow  itself,  but  over  the  repentance  connected 
with  it ;  by  the  godly  sorrow  which  he  had  wrought  in  them,  he 
had  proved  to  them  yet  again  a  blessing. — In  this  simple  construc- 
tion of  the  passage  the  only  doubt  which  can  arise  is  relative  to  the 
meaning  of  the  /SAeTrtj  yap  k.  t.  X.  Billroth  takes  it  in  the  significa- 
tion of  "  for  I  reflect,  take  into  consideration,"  on  the  ground  that  it 
otherwise  contains  too  inapposite  a  remark.  But  this  eeema  forbid- 
den by  the  si  Kai  Trpof  wpai',  which  weakens  again  the  force  of  the 
XvTTsZv,  which  the  (iXinu  yap  would  seem  to  render  prominent.  If, 
on  the  contrary,  we  receive  the  /3At%w  ydp  as  repres8nting  the  above 
iXmiT/oa  ijiag,  not  as  a  supposition,  but  as  a  fact  experienced,  in  the 
sense  of :  for  I  perceive  according  to  Titus'  report,  etc.,  the  d  sal 
npb^  upav  thereby  gains  a  perfect  sense  and  connexion.  It  then  ex- 
presses the  tender  love  of  the  apostle,  who,  even  when  the  sorrow  he 
inflicts  is  salutary,  abridges  the  period  of  suffering  as  far  as  possible, 
in  order  that  godly  joy  may  again  shine  forth  from  the  affliction. 
Thus  understood,  the  idea  can  in  nowise  he  considered  feeble.     (In 


*  Baumgarten  connects  6oTe  fie  ftdJiXov  ^ofi^i'ot  with  what  follows,  but  this  ia 
lariy  mappropriato. 
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ver.  9  Iva  Iv  liTjdsvl  ^ijfnb>ei\re  is  a  litotes  for  Iva  Iv  navTl  mpioasv7]T€, 
"in  order  that  in  every  relation,  through  joy  and  sorrow,  I  may 
bring  you  a  blesBing."  But,  as  Billroth  correctly  observes,  the  Iva 
is  decidedly  to  be  understood  reAwriif,  for  Paul  sees  therein  a  Divine 
aorangement. 

Ver.  10.— The  more  special  thought  is  now  generalized.  Paul 
distinguishes  a  twofold  sorrow,  that  according  to  God  {aard  Gsov), 
and  that  of  the  world  (roi)  Koafiov).  Both  expressions  involve  a  two- 
fold reference,  which  are  alike  to  be  regarded.  The  mrd  eeop  signiflea 
not  only  the  Divine  pleasure,  but  also  the  relation  to  God ;  and  the  tov 
K6rjitov  marks  both  its  dominion  in  the  world,  and  again  its  relation 
to  the  world.  The  sorrow  of  the  world,  which  deplores  sin  only  on 
account  of  its  unpleasant  consequences,  has  no  life  in  it ;  it  rather 
destroys  the  life  which  may  exist,  by  plunging  the  sinner  into  de- 
spair. Godly  sorrow,  on  the  contraty,  is  the  source  of  everlasting  life, 
for  it  effects  a  lierdvoia  elg  awnjpiav,  repentance  unto  salvation.  "We 
might  suppose  the  ^vtrrj  to  be  the  nErdvoia  itself,  but  the  latter  in- 
volves faith,  the  former  is  the  purely  negatiye  side  of  the  son-ow, 
whose  subject  is  not  the  consequences  of  sin,  but  sin  itself.  (Bill- 
roth connects  a/ierafiajjTo?  with  auTtip(a,  but  the  epithet  is  inappli- 
cable to  salvation  ;  it  is  self-evident  that  salvation  is  never  repented 
of.  It  is  however  fittingly  joined  with  iierdvoiav,  for  in  a  worldly 
point  of  view  it  is  possible  for  man  to  lament  having  surrendered 
himself  to  a  strict  repentance,  instead  of  a  cheerful  enjoyment  of 
life.) 

Vers.  11,  12, — The  apostle  exhibits  the  operation  of  godly  sor- 
row in  the  conduct  of  the  Corinthians,  in  an  actual  ca^e,  viz.,  in 
their  proceedings  towards  the  incestuous  member  of  their  church  (1 
Cor.  y.)  His  exhortation  had  aroused  in  them  a  mighty  zeal,  and  this 
in  feet  was  the  principal  object  of  his  epistle.  Their  proceeding  with 
regard  to  the  immoral  person  alluded  to  is  to  be  here  adduced  merely 
as  an  example ;  it  concerned  but  slightly  the  important  questions 
■which  agitated  the  Corinthian  body.  But  the  apostle  desired  to 
avoid  direct  mention  of  the  divisions,  in  order  not  to  diminish  the 
possibility  of  reconciling  them.  It  is  obvious  finally,  that  the  ex- 
pression ovK  Sypa\pa  dvsnev  rov  aSiK-qaavToi;,  I  wrote  not  for  his  sake 
who  did  the  wrong,  is  not  to  be  urged  ;  as  if  we  were  to  suppose 
that  Paul  had  not  had  the  sinner  himself  in  his  consideration.  He 
only  means  to  say  that  he  desired  above  all  things,  to  employ  this 
circumstance  to  arouse  the  whole  church  from  its  slumber,  and 
that  this  salutary  movement  might  also  affect  the  sinner  benefi- 
cently, was  of  course  included  in  the  apostle's  wish.  It  has  been 
supposed,  that  the  adtKijfeif  implied  the  apostle  himself,  or  the 
church  ;  but  this  cannot  be  adopted,  because  Paul  is  carrying  out 
the  thought  that  his  view  was  not  directed  to  the  fact  itself ;  the  ref- 
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erence  then  is  in  no  way  applicable  to  the  church,  on  whose  behalf 
he  declares  himself  in  the  concluding  words  of  the  verse  to  have 
Written,  But  had  he  represented  himself  alone  as  the  injured 
party,  this  would  have  implied  a  reproach  towards  the  church,  who 
might  thereby  have  felt  wounded  ;  but  the  context  does  not  justify 
U8  in  attributing  to  the  apostle  any  intention  of  blaming  the  Corin- 
thians ;  it  is  his  aim  rather  to  commend  them.  It  is  evidently  forced 
in  a  high  degree  to  receive  the  dvsKev  tov  aSmrid&vro^  as  neuter  (j-o 
dSiK?i$sv  =  t6  dtJ^KJjfia),  with  Heinsius  and  Billroth  ;  it  is  more  nat- 
ural to  refer  it  to  the  father,  who,  by  the  conduct  of  his  wife  and 
her  step-son,  was  the  really  injured  party.  That  we  are  uninformed 
whether  he  were  still  living,  forms  no  ground  of  objection  to  this  ex- 
planation ;  as  no  argument  intimates  the  contrary.  (In  ver,  11 
the  reiterated  dXXd  is  again  intensive,  in  the  signification  of  imo. 
The  single  expressions  contain  as  it  were  the  description  of  the  feel- 
ing of  the  Corinthians,  elicited  by  the  apostolic  appeal,  with  refer- 
ence to  the  offender,  and  arranged  in  a  climax.  According  to  this, 
dTToXoyla  cannot  well  imply  exculpation  through  the  fact  of  punish- 
ment, as  Billroth  maintains,  for  the  expressions  which  succeed  bear 
reference  to  this,  but  the  excuses  offered  for  their  negligence,  in  that 
they  had  not  punished  the  offender  at  an  earlier  period. — 'AyavdiiTt}^ 
otg  [which  does  not  again  occui'  in  the  New  Testament]  refers  to  the 
exhibition  of  moral  feeling  on  the  subject  of  the  offence,  0d/3of  to 
God,  as  the  avenger  of  the  evil  which  they  had  tolerated  through 
false  clemency.  'Enmodtiot^  and  f^Ao^  express  the  sentiments  toward 
the  apostle  himself,  and  ia^tKi/at^  the  result  proceeding  from  the  ob- 
jects enumerated. — In  ver.  12  the  reading  v/iwv  rrjv  iuip  TjitCrv  is,  with 
Lachmann,  unquestionably  to  be  preferred.  The  whole  connexion 
proves  that  it  was  ilhdoubtedly  the  Corinthians'  aeal,  and  not  Paul's 
zeal  which  was  intended,  and  besides  it  is  easy  to  account  for  the 
existence  of  the  other  reading.  It  appeared  more  natural  that  the 
apostle  should  say,  I  write  in  order  to  prove  my  zeal  to  you,  than,  in 
order  to  display  your  zeal.  Finally,  the  critical  authorities  in  favour 
of  this  reading  are  also  considerable,  so  that  Griesbach  hesitated 
between  the  two.) 

Vers.  13,  14.— This  result  of  his  writing  was  sufficient  to  com- 
fort the  apostle  (retrospective  reference  to  ver.  7),  but  to  the  com- 
fort was  added  the  rejoicing  over  the  joy  of  Titus,  who  had  found 
everything  confirmed  which  Paul  had  told  him  concerning  the  Corin- 
thians.— In  ver.  13  Billroth  and  Lachmann  have  already  proved  the 
correct  reading  to  be  im.  6e  -ry  -napanXTjaei  i/Mv  -nepujaoTspbi^  iiaXXov 
K.  T.  A.;  we  can  only  hesitate  between  vjiHv  and  ^^wv.  I  prefer  iftuv 
as  the  more  difficult,  because  it  might  be  inferred  from  the  first  per- 
son naganeicX'^iieda  that  Paul  would  further  enlai^e  upon  his  cou- 
flolation.     But  Paul's  comfort  was  also  that  of  the  Corinthians,  they 
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themselves  being  the  origin  of  it.  (On  ■nepimorepinq  [laXXov,  eomp. 
Winer's  G-r.  §  48,  c,  p.  S51.)  Ver.  14  explains  for  what  cause  Titus' 
joy  had  so  much  rejoiced  the  apostle,  viz.,  that  his  predictions  had. 
been  proved  correct.  Billroth  incorrectly  understands  ttovto  of  all 
that  Paul  had  said  of  Titus  to  the  Corinthians.  Of  this  the  text 
contains  not  the  slightest  intimation.  It  rather  signifies  every- 
thing, without  exception,  published  by  Paul  in  Cormth ;  and  the 
whole  statement  is  intended  to  portray  him,  in  opposition  to  the 
calumnies  of  his  adversaries,  as  the  faithful  preacher  of  the  truth, 
whose  confidence  has  not  been  put  to  shame  by  the  better  portion 
of  the  Corinthian  church.  (The  reading  in  ver.  14  of  i)  naixnai^ 
i>IMv  im  T'tToVj  accepted  by  Lachmann,  cannot  be  approved.  The 
ixx'  (if — ovT(,i^  Kai  refers  to  the  above  iieicavxriiicu,  we  must  read 
therefore  Kavxvi?  ^1^'^  '■  for  Kavxn<"-?  ^^i'  cannot  well  he  said,  as  the 
Corinthians  had  permitted  themselves  to  be  deceived.  The  inter- 
change of  these  pronouns  in  the  Codd.  is  so  fi-equent,  that  their  au- 
thority can  be  but  slight  with  reference  to  them.) 

Vers.  15, 16.— The  humble  obedience  of  the  Corinthians  is  repre- 
sented as  that  which,  above  all  thin^,  especially  rejoiced  Titus  ;  not 
as  if  they  feared  the  man  in  the  apostle,  but  God,  who  proved  him- 
self effectual  through  him.  The  apostle  therefore  justly  grounds 
upon  this  frame  of  mind  the  joyful  hope,  that  all  he  desires  to  effect 
among  them  will  prosper. 


§  8.  The  Collection. 
(viii.  1 — ^ix.  15.) 

The  following  copious  dissertation  concerning  the  collection  made 
by  the  apostle  for  the  Christians  in  Jerusalem  (see  Comm.  on  1  Cor. 
svi.  1),  is  first  an  exhortation  to  liberality  ;  but  whilst  Paul  urges 
this,  he  does  not  neglect  to  secure  himself  against  the  probable  cal- 
umnies of  his  adversaries,  who  appear  to  have  been  bold  enough  to 
endeavour  to  cast  suspicion  on  the  integrity  of  the  apostle.  (See 
viii.  20.)  He  therefore  commands  that  several  brethren  selected  by 
the  church,  should  take  charge  of  the  money,  and  thus  effectually 
put  an  end  to  any  calumny  on  the  subject. 

Vers.  1-4.— The  apostle  commences,  by  exhibiting  the  conduct 
of  the  Christians  m  Macedonia,  as  an  example  to  the  Corinthians  : 
they  having  proved  themselves  bountiful  in  a  high  degree,  under 
very  unfavourable  circumstances,  and  entreated  the  acceptance  of  a 
contribution  far  beyond  their  circumstances.  (In  ver.  1  M  is  only  to 
be  considered  as  carrying  on  the  subject.— Xaptf  indicates  the  hber- 
ality  of  the  Macedonians,  in  as  far  as  hnpelled  by  Divine  graoe.— 
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In  ver.  2  the  mention  of  the  trials  of  affliction*  endured  by  the 
Macedonians  only  occurs  in  order  thereby  to  mart  more  strongly 
their  bountiful  spirit.  Despite  their  sufferings,  they  abounded  in 
joy,  in  feeling  that  they  had  received  through  the  gospel^  the  hea- 
venly treasure,  and  this  joy  urged  them  to  impart  freely  of  their 
outward  goods.  Instead  however  of  continuiog  koI  iv  kutS  jiddov^ 
TTTGix^l^  V  -^spicaela  «.  t.  X.,  the  apostle  boldly  describes  the  poverfyas 
co-ordinate  with  the  joy,  representing  both  together  as  the  impelling 
occasion  to  the  abundant  gift.— It  is  very  possible  that  xpn'^orjjTog 
has  here  been  substituted  for  dnXS-niTo^,  since,  in  its  general  signifi- 
cation, an-AoTjjT-of  appeared  inapplicable.  But  this  expression  ia  also 
used  with  reference  to  genuine  true  liberality  and  benevolence,  as 
particularly  at  ix.  11,  13.  The  passage  Eom.  xii.  8  is  not  to  be 
enumerated  here.  But  in  Josephus.  Arch.  vii.  13,  4  [and  likewise 
Tacitus  Hist.  iii.  86  simpUcitas],  it  is  employed  in  a  similar  sense, 
also  in  Isa  xxxiii.  23  ;  Job  xi.  13,  by  the  Greek  translators.— Aie<i^- 
pero^  of  ver.  3  occurs  again  in  the  New  Testament  only  in  viii.  17. 
Hesychius  explains  it  by  iKovaio^  ;  from  ver.  5  Bunav  is  to  be  sup- 
plied,—In  ver,  4,  Si^aaOai  jjftaf  must  be  erased  from  the  text  as  a 
manifest  gloss.) 

Vers,  5-7.— Paul  employed  the  unexpected  and  voluntary  sacri- 
fice on  the  part  of  the  Macedonians  as  an  argument  to  animate 
Titus,  intending  thereby  that  he  should  arouse  the  Corinthians  to  a 
like  contribution,  in  order  that  they  might  not  ia  any  respect  fall 
short  of  their  brethren.  (In  ver.  5  eirolovv  is  to  be  added  to  nal  oh 
koBgi^  ^X-rrloafiev, — The  iavrov^  Ed(Jicav  rii  Kvpi&j  is  not  to  be  under- 
stood as  of  a  spiritual  yielding  up,  as  if  the  meaning  were,  they  first 
gave  themselves  internally  and  wholly  to  the  Lord,  and  then  as  a 
consequence  of  this  pure  frame  of  mind,  offered  to  the  necessitous 
brethren  of  their  possessions ;  but  the  giving  themselves  means  here 
the  bestowing  everything,  and  retaining  nothing  for  themselves.  If 
the  former  were  the  correct  sense  of  the  words,  a  reference  would  cer- 
tainly be  made  to  it  in  that  which  follows,  which  is  not  the  fact. 
The  apostle  rather  takes  for  granted  the  entire  yielding  up  every- 
thing to  the  Lord  as  matter  of  course.  That,  however,  the  gifts 
offered  to  the  Lord,  were  delivered  over  to  him,  the  apostle,  here 
ascribes  to  the  will  of  God  in  order  to  make  them  observe  that 
the  idea  had  not  originated  with  himself  In  ver.  6  the  npoEvijp^aTo 
refers  to  a  former  abode  of  Titus  in  Corinth,  when  he  might  also 
have  endeavoured  to  further  the  present  object.  Lachmann  has  pre- 
ferred the  reading  l-v^p^aro.— In  ver.  7  dXXd  is  again  to  be  takea  in 
the  sense  of  imo,  and  ver.  7  is  to  be  closely  connected  with  ver.  6 
so  that  the  iva  in  ver.  7  cori-esponds  with  the  iva  in  ver.  6.  "  Paul 
a  Maoedonia,  Acta  ivL  20,  Beq., 
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requires  nothing  oppressive ,  from  the  Corinthians,  he  only  affords 
them  an  opportunity  of  appropriating  to  themselves  another  spirit- 
ual hleaaing."  Billroth,  who  has  overlooked  this,  completely  errs  in 
explaining  ver.  7. — Concerning  niirng,  X6yog,  yvibui^,  see  on  1  Cor. 
xii.  8.— Lachmann  reaSs  ry  ^|  ^imv  iv  vjilv  for  r^  i^  i/iuv  iv  ijiilv 
dydn^.  But  the  usual  reading  is  preferable,  because  Paul  is  enu- 
merating the  prerogatives  of  the  Corinthians,  consecLuently  the 
dydwri  i^  ain^v  must  be  likewise  mentioned,) 

Vers.  8j  9. — As  in  1  Cor.  vii.  Paul  here  also  distinguishes  be- 
tween i-TTiTayrj  and  yv6jir) ;  he  will  not  command,  but  merely  advise, 
and  test  the  sincerity  of  the  love  professed  by  his  beloved  Corinth- 
ians. The  experiencing  Christ's  mercy  naturally  tends  to  enlarge 
the  heart,  and  incline  the  individual  to  bestow  likewise  upon  others; 
therefore  this  grace  must  be  wanting  among  the  CorinthiaJis,  if  they 
prove  themselves  deficient  in  the  particulars  named.  Ver.  9,  aa 
well  as  PhiL  ii.  6,  belong  to  those  passages  in  which  Paul  plainly 
declares  the  humiliation  of  Christ.  The  TrXwatof  S>v,  being  rich,  ex- 
presses the  eternal  existence  of  the  Son  in  the  glory  of  the  Father,  and 
iTH-uxEvm,  became  poor,  expresses  the  voluntary  renunciation  of  the 
same,  out  of  compassion  for  the  misery  of  mankind.  It  is  entirely 
wrong  to  understand  Christ  here  as  a  type,  with  Billroth  and  Usteri, 
making  the  sense,  "As  Christ  by  becoming  poor,  made  others  rich,  so 
do  ye  likewise."  The  meaning  is  rather,  "  As  Christ,  by  becoming 
poor,  made  you  rich,  ye  can  thus  bestow  of  your  abundance  upon 
others,  for  to  this  end  were  ye  placed  in  this  condition."  The  only  ob- 
jection which  may  he  urged  against  this  acceptation,  is,  that  Christ 
has  rendered  mankind  spiritually  rich,  while  the  bestowing  here  re- 
commended regards  outward  things.  But  as  the  outward  giving 
presupposes  the  disposition  to  give  as  the  inward  motive,  which 
without  it  could  never  take  place,  although  the  outward  possessions 
might  exist,  the  difficulty  is  readily  removed.  But  in  fact  such  a 
difficulty  does  arise,  if  Christ  is  here  only  considered  aa  a  type  ;  for 
the  ytvwamre  yap  appeals  to  the  Christian  consciousness  of  the 
Corinthians,  presupposing  among  them  that  experience  of  the  grace 
of  Ciirist  which  makes  rich  ;  for  with  this  accords  the  thought  not 
that  they  should  imitate  him,  but  only  that  the  feeling  of  their 
inability  to  do  so  should  stimulate  them  to  those  proofs  of  grateful 
love  which  display  themselves  in  good  works,  approving  themselves 
thereby  not  unfruitful  partakers  of  those  riches,  bestowed  through 
Christ,  and  not  through  any  merit  of  their  own. 

Vers.  10,  11. — Paul  however  does  not  counsel  thus  with  a  view- 
to  his  own  advantage,  but  to  that  of  the  Corinthians,  who  req^uire 
to  be  led  on  to  the  perfection  of  the  work  commenced,  in  order  (as 
stated  in  ver.  7)  to  gain  this  further  blessing.  For  the  correct  un- 
;  of  this  passage,  it  is  necessary  to  remark,  in  the  first 
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place,  that  according  to  1  Cor,  xvi.  2,  continuous  contributions  were 
to  take  place  weekly,  and  were  not  to  be  made  only  once  ;  Paul  may 
therefore  require  that  the  accomplishing  {imTeXiaai)  should  succeed 
,  the  doing  (wot^crai).  Then  with  respect  to  the  circumstance  of 
the  BeXetv  following  the  noirjcraij  the  expression  ^  -npoBvfiia  tov  BiXeiv 
(ver.  11),  has  already  explained  what  was  intended  :  viz.,  as  Winer 
and  Billroth  correctly  observe,  the  diyinely-approved  feeling  which 
accompanies  the  performance.  Paul  thus  means  to  say :  it  must  not 
only  be  done  outwardly,  but  as  ye  have  already  begun,  ye  must 
also  give  in  the  right  feeling,  and  finally,  ye  must  persevere  in  it 
unto  the  end.  (The  otto  ntpvat  of  ver.  10  occurs  again  in  ix.  2.  The 
expression  signifies  properly,  in  the  past  year ;  then,  in  general, 
"previously."  Xenophon  [Hist.  iii.  2,  6]  has  only  Tripvm.—'EK  tov 
&X^iv  is  to  be  understood,  as  shewn  by  what  follows,  "  according  to 
the  possession.") 

Vera.  12-15.— Liberalityinits  genei-al  relation  is  further  illustrated 
in  the  verses  which  follow.  As  it  consists  not  in  the  largeness  of  the 
gift,  but  in  its  relation  to  the  possession,  so  is  it  also  not  to  be  restricted 
to  one  side  alone,  but  among  Christ's  members,  as  one  body  knit  to- 
gether in  the  fellowship  of  love,  the  giver  should  receive  again,  and 
the  receiver  be  prepared  to  bestow  where  necessary ;  in  this  manner 
a  true  community  of  goods  is  produced,  which  it  is  folly  to  strive  to 
attain  in.  any  other  manner.  Love  creates  freedom  and  equality 
without  revolution,  a  spiritual  community  of  goods.  (See  on  Acts 
ii.  44.)  Paul  very  ingeniously  apphes  the  passage  from  Exod.  xvi. , 
18,  which  represents  that  in  collecting  the  manna  every  Israelite 
found  himself  upon  the  same  footing.  In  G-od's  kingdom,  likewise, 
none  have  too  much,  and  none  too  little,  although,  according  to 
their  various  necessities  they  have  not  all  the  like  quantity.  (In 
ver.  12  einpoadeKToi;  is  better  connected  with  H^  than  with  npoev/ila. 
—In  ver.  13,  yiv/jrai  is  to  be  supplied  to  tva.  This  verse  shews  be- 
sides, that  the  distress  suffered  by  the  Christians  in  Palestine  was 
only  temporary,  the  removal  of  which  was  to  he  looked  for. — In  vet. 
15  the  quotation  is  made  after  the  LXX.  from  memory  ;  it  runs 
thus  in  the  original :  oiic  hTXe6va(jE  6  tH  noXv,  k(u  6  to  sXaTrw  ofiK 
^Xarrdvjjae.') 

Vers.  16,  17.— The  apostle  then  passes  from  himself  to  Titus, 
who  was  appointed  to  conduct  the  collection,  representing  him  to 
be  as  earnestly  solicitous  for  the  welfare  of  the  Corinthians  as  he 
had  previously  represented  himself ;  his  zeal  not  only  rendered  him 
prompt  to  the  exhortation  from  Paul,  hut  urged  him  voluntarily  to 
undertake  the  journey. — Billroth's  conception  of  the  passage  is  erro- 
neous ;  for  he  thinks  that  Paul  intended  to  compare  the  zeal  of 
Titus  with  that  of  the  Corinthians  themselves  ;  but  this  inip  i/iuv 
forbids.    The  aorist  iiTJXee,  and  likewise  those  in  the  following 
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verses,  are  finally  best  understood  as  implying  that  Paul  writes  as 
occupying  the  position  of  the  receiver  of  the  epistle,  for  unquestion- 
ably Titus  MmBelf  conveyed  this  letter  to  Corinth. 

Vers.  18-21. — In  order,  thei-efore,  to  remove  the  slightest  occa- 
sion for  malicious  accusations,  Paul  had  caused  several  brethren  to 
be  selected,  together  with  Titus,  who  were  to  receive,  and  afterwards 
deliver  over,  the  bountiful  collections  which  were  the  object  of 
Paul's  exhortation  ;  his  wisdom  led  him  not  only  to  act  with  con- 
scious purity,  but  also  to  avoid  aU  suspicious  appearance  in  the  eyes 
of  men.  This  passage  is  finally  a  remarkable  proof  of  the  shameless 
audacity  of  some  among  the  apostle's  adversaries ;  for  he  is  not 
speaking  of  bare  possibilities  ;  the  precautionary  measures  taken  by 
Paul  prove  that  they  had  reaUy  ventured  to  cast  a  doubt  upon  his 
integrity. — The  description  in  ver.  18  might  indeed  apply  to  several, 
but  probably  Luke  is  meant,  who  is  mentioned  in  the  subscriptions 
as  the  bearer  of  the  episllo,  and  whose  narrative  in  the  Acts  of  the 
Apostles  ceases  at  xx.  1^  secL.  (a  passage  which  belongs  to  the  time 
of  the  composition  of  the  second  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians),  to  be 
in  the  first  person,  which  implies  tJiat  he  had  left  the  apostle.  Xei~ 
p(rvov7]eeig  in  ver.  19  does  not  of  course  signify  ordination  as  in  Acts 
xiv.  23  ;  it  rather  merely  points  to  an  action  taken  by  the  churches 
in  Macedonia  in  the  choice  of  the  deputies  who  were  to  accompany 
Titus  ;  Paul  might  have  proposed,  and  the  churches  accepted  them. 
^Sweadtjiiog  i/iMV  refers  to  the  projected  journey  tu  Jerusalem,  "  as 
GUr  companion." — The  npbg  -npoevfdav  ifimv  is  elhptical,  it  must  be 
imderstood  "for  a  declaration  of  my  willingness."  In  ver.  20  areX- 
TixaBai  is  employed  in  the  signification  of  "  to  withdraw  one'e-self, 
to  avoid."  So  again  in  2  Thess.  iii.  6.— Concerning  fMiLuaSai  see  vi. 
3. — 'hSp^rig  =  TrAovT-of,  -rrspiaaeia.) 

Vers.  22-24. — After  again  making  allusion  to  an  estimable 
brother  and  companion,  all  these  messengers  in  conclusion,  as  his 
partners  and  fellow-labourers,  are  impressively  commended  to  a  fa- 
vourable reception  from  the  Corinthians.— Who  the  brother  is,  of 
whom  mention  is  here  made,  cannot  be  determined  with  certainty ; 
probably,  however,  one  of  those  named  in  Acts  xx.  4.  Paul  appears 
to  have  included  him  in  the  deputation  on  account  of  his  great  repu- 
tation among  the  Corinthians,  i.  e.,  by  reason  of  his  ability  to  an-ange 
anything  among  them.  (In  ver.  23  the  sentence  is  not  regularly 
formed  ;  it  ought  to  have  been  dn  Tiro?,  or  sirs  -Imeg  (idsA^i'.  We 
can,  with  Cbrysostom,  supply  an  oMvaai  n  lioUXsaee  to  the  vnip.— 
'ATrdtrroAot  is  here,  with  reference  to  ver.  19,  to  be  received  in  the 
more  extended  sense  of  "  commissioned."— In  ver.  24  Lachmann 
reads  ivdeiKviiiievM  instead  of  iv6d^ao9t,  which  is  perhaps  preferable 
as  the  more  difficult  reading.— Ei?  -upoai^Trov  indicates  the  tendency 
of  this  hSei^i^,  "  in  order  that  it  may  come  before  the  tace  q£  th& 
Vol.  IV.— 30 
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churches,  and  they  may  perceive  that  I  have  not  praised  you  without 
cause.") 

Chap,  is.,  1,  2. — ^It  has  been  already  observed  in  the  Introduc- 
tion that  no  interval  takes  place  between  chapters  viii,  and  ix.,  aa 
those  commentators  have  supposed  who  divide  the  present  epistle 
into  two  parts  ;  rather  the  discussion  concerning  the  collection  still 
goes  on.  After  some  information  concerning  the  persons  who  were 
appointed  to  convey  the  money,  Paul  returns  to  the  subject  of  the 
collection  itself,  intimating,  in  a  delicate  manner,  that  it  was  un- 
necessary to  write  more  upon  that  head,  as  they  had  ever  shewn 
themselvea  forward  in  the  matter  ;  and  he  therefore  recommends 
them  to  gather  the  various  contributions  together  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible.— (Ver.  2.  Concerning  the  d-rrb  nRpvai,  see  viii.  10. — Lachmann 
omits  the  i^  before  vjuiv,  but  the  usual  reading  is  undoubtedly  to  be 
preferred.  Zeal  is  considered  as  something  proceeding  forth  from 
the  Corinthians,  and  really  communicating  itself.) 

Vers.  3,  4. — The  sending  beforehand  of  the  brethren,  appears, 
according  to  the  playful  declaration  of  the  apostle,  contrived  as  the 
means  to  secure  their  tame  to  the  Corinthiatis,  that  the  Macedo- 
nians who  accompanied  Paul  at  a  later  period,  might  not  find  them 
unprepared.  The  icaraiaxwdSinev  ijiielc:  Iva  ftrj  XEywiiev  v^el^,  we,  not 
to  say,  you,  etc.,  also  involves  a  cheerful  sportiveneas  by  which  the 
apostle  wishes  to  stimulate  the  Corinthians  to  an  interest  in  his 
undertaking  ;  from  the  nature  of  the  thing  it  was  not  desirable  to 
employ  serious  command  in  urging  to  a  voluntary  charity.  But  the 
ingenious  declaration  before  us  was  well  adapted  to  prepossess  the 
Corinthians  in  favour  of  the  thing,  since  it  represented  them  &a 
already  disposed  towards  the  collection,  and  then  adds  that  two 
brethren  are  seat  beforehand,  in  order  that  the  fame  of  their  prompt- 
itude should  not  suffer  in  the  estimation  of  the  Macedonians  who 
were  to  follow.  Eiickert  takes  occasion  from  this  passage  to  reproach 
the  apostle  with  behaviour  at  once  insiucere  and  of  bad  example  ; 
viz.,  at  2  Cor.  viii,  2,  Paul  had  represented  to  the  Corinthians  that 
the  Macedonians  abounded  in  liberality,  and  here  he  declares  that 
the  readiness  of  the  Corinthians  had  stimulated  the  Macedonians  to 
an  exhibition  of  zeaL  But  as  whole  churches,  and  even  entire  prov- 
inces are  the  subject  of  remark,  it  would  seem  possible  for  the  apostle 
to  be  completely  consistent ;  Paul  might  hold  forth  the  hberality  of 
the  well-intentioned  Macedonians  as  an  example  to  the  Corinthians, 
and  at  the  same  time  produce  an  effect  upon  the  less  benevolently- 
disposed  Macedoniaus  by  a  description  of  the  kind  feehng  existing 
among  the  better  Corinthian  Christians.  (In  ver.  3  the  iv  tw  liepsi 
TouT&j  corresponds  to  the  iv  ry  ■h'TjoaTdaei  rav-rq  of  ver,  4,  exactly  as 
in  xi.  17,  The  v-ndaraacg  must  therefore  be  received  in  the  sense  of 
"  matter,  cause,  thing,"  which,  although  not  found  elsewhere  in  the 
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Kew  Testament,  is  yet  its  original  meaning.  The  meaning  of 
"  conviction,  evidence,"  found  in  Heb.  iii,  14,  xi,  1,  is  derived  from 
the  original  signification,  "  being,  essentiality,"  because  true  con- 
viction inludes  potentially  in  itself  both  matter  and  essence.  The 
gloss  T%  Kavx^oe<^  is  unquestionably  interpolated  in  this  verse  from 
xi.  17  of  this  epistle.) 

Vers.  5-7. — The'  brethren  sent  before  (viii.  18,  seq.)  were  to 
close  the  collection,  so  that  on  the  apostle's  arrival  it  should  be  per- 
fectly ready ;  all  might  therefore  still  richly  contribute,  but  at  the 
Bame  time  with  cheerful  spirit.  (In  ver.  5  the  collection  is  styled  eb- 
Aoyfffl,in  so  far  as  proceeding  from  benevolent  and  charitable  minds ; 
■ttXeovs^ia  in  80  far  as  obtained  with  difficulty,  and  alloyed  by  a  cov- 
etous spirit,— In  ver.  6  with  tovto  Si  supply  Iuteov.  'Ett'  s.hXoylaig  is 
BO  contrasted  with  ^etdofL&vt^g,  that  it  must  be  understood  "  for  bless- 
ing," i.  e.,  abundantly.  As  in  1  Cor.  ix.  10,  ^Tf  EXnidi  in  hope.— In 
Ter.  7  npoaipeiadeu,  to  propose  to  oue's-aelf,  to  be  willing  to  do  some- 
thing.) 

Vers,  8,  9. — According  to  Ps.  exii.  9,  God  is  represented  as  the 
rewarder,  who  ever  extends  the  necessary  means  to  the  benevolent, 
that  under  all  circumstancea  they  may  have  the  power  to  exercise 
good  works  of  all  kinds.  (The  quotation  strictly  follows  the  LXX. — 
The  lanopmae  refers  to  the  metaphor  of  the  a-ndpsiv  commenced  in 
ver.  6,  and  continued  in  ver.  10. — The  jisvu  elg  rbv  albiva  is,  accord- 
ing to  ver.  8,  to  be  taken  pregnantly,  viz.,  "  he  continues  always, 
and  abounds  richly  in  all  good  works.") 

Vers.  10,  11. — -The  image  of  the  sower  is  specially  applied  to  be- 
neficence. The  Almighty,  who  provides  seed  for  the  sower,  and 
bread  for  food,  will  also  minister  that  which  is  necessary  for  the 
spiritual  barvest  of  love,  causing  it  to  increase  to  the  fruits  of  right- 
eousness, in  order  that  ye  may  be  rich  in  all  bountifulness  to  the 
glory  and  thanksgiving  of  God,  through  us,  by  whom  ye  have  been 
BO  encouraged.  In  this  metaphorical  language,  the  seed  intimates 
the  possession  of  outward  wealth,  but  certainly  in  conjunction  with 
the  charitable  disposition  to  employ  it  to  good  purposes  ;  and  the 
fruits  are  the  individual  acts  of  charity  proceeding  from  these  ele- 
ments. As  Christ  declared,  my  meat  is  to  do  the  will  of  my  Father, 
works  of  charity  appear  in  this  passage  as  the  meat  of  believers.  In 
the  h)  TtavTl  ■rrXovTiil^op.evoi,  this  hope  is  represented  as  aheady  real- 
ized ;  it  stands  for  dq  rd  -rvXavri^Eodai  vfiag.  (In  ver.  10  it  is  unne- 
cessary .to  seek  a  distinction  between  irnxoprfyeii'  and  x'V'ty^^^  ',  both 
expressions  occur  in  the  New  Testament  only  in  the  epistles  of  Paul 
and  Peter. — The  futures  xoCWV^^h  -r^XTjOvvel  are  to  be  preferred  to 
the  optative  ;  they  imply  the  certain  hope  which  renders  any  far- 
ther petition  unnecessary. — The  form  yev^jta  instead  of  yevvqfia  is 
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&uiid  only  here  ;  in  New  Testameiit  language  K^pTr^f  is  commonly 
employed  for  it.) 

Vers,  12-15. — Connecting  it  witli  tlie  thanksgiving  to  G-od  which 
their  charity  had  called  forth,  the  apostle  finally  declares  that  this 
exciting  to  God's  praise  and  glory,  and  especially  to  intercession, 
are  to  be  included  among  the  good  results  of  the  collection.  The 
virtues  of  believers  are  not  to  be  exercised  solely  for  themselves,  or 
for  the  sake  of  their  salutary  influence  on  others  ;  for  fundamentally, 
the  glory  of  God  is  their  object,  they  being  all  his  work.  The 
apostle  himself  therefore  pours  forth  Gk>d's  praise  (ver.  15).  (In 
ver.  12,  either  of  the  two  expressions,  Smkovio.  or  Xsirovpyia,  had 
been  sufficient ;  yet  their  union  is  by  no  means  pleonastic,  since 
diuKovia  marks  more  prominently  the  application  of  the  relief,  and 
XEtrovfyyia,  the  gathering  of  the  benefaction.-— In  ver.  13  dumovla  ia 
regarded  as  the  test  of  the  state  of  mind.  The  So^d^ovTs<;  refers  to 
those  from  whom  the  thanksgiving  to  God  proceeds.  He  alludes  to 
the  i^norayij  and  the  dTrXorij^,  i.  e.,  to  the  obedience  and  the  benevo- 
lence aroused  through  the  instrumentality  of  the  apostle. — In  ver. 
14,  Koi  ahr&v  deijau  inip  vfiuv  is  no  longer  to  he  considered  depend- 
ent on  ifi  in  ver,  13,  but  is  to  be  connected  with  3la  ■noXXHv  dixa- 
ptariSyv  t^  065,  rendering  ver.  13  of  the  nature  of  a  parenthesis,  and 
more  closely  explaining  the  thanksgiving  to  God,  as  is  the  interces- 
sion hy  km^noBovvTuiv  a.  t.  A. — The  dveKSii}Yi)T6g  of  ver.  15  occurs  in 
the  New  Testament  only  here  ;  similar  forms  are  found  in  Eom. 
xi.  S3.) 
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PAET    THIRD. 

(X.  1— XIII.  13.) 

§9. False  Apostles. 

(X.  1-18.) 

Untii.  now,  Paul  haa  addressed  himself  pre-eminently  to  the 
better-intentioned  in  the  Corintliian  Church,  but  from  the  10th 
chapter  he  directs  himself  against  his  adversaries  (see  Introd.  §  3), 
■without,  however,  making  a  perfect  separation  into  two  distinct 
classes.  Those  opposed  to  the  apostle  had  sought  to  lower  hia  dig- 
nity and  weaken  his  authority  by  describing  him  as  weak  in  per- 
sonal influence,  although  courageous  and  full  of  self-commendation 
in  his  letters.  To  this  representation  Paul  opposes  the  declaration, 
that  they  would  find  him  to  be,  personally,  precisely  such  as  his 
letters  promised  ;  but  with  respect  to  his  glorying,  he  boasted  not 
of  himself,  but  of  God,  who  had  appointed  him  to  his  important 
sphere  of  action  (1-18). 

Vers.  1,  2.— The  apostle  begins  to  set  aside  the  accusation,  that 
when  present  he  was  weak  and  submissive,  although  he  appeared 
courageous  when  absent,  by  beseeching  his  readers  not  to  render  it 
imperative  that,  upon  appearing  among  them,  he  should  as  boldly 
assume  his  apostolic  authority  as  he  had  done  in  writing  to  them. 
This,  of  course,  involves  the  inference  that  evil  would  arise  to  them, 
and  they  might  feel  disposed  to  resent  it,  if  he  were  compelled  to 
rebuke  them.®  That  he  entreats  them  to  this  by  the  meekness 
and  gentleness  of  Christ,  evidently  implies  that  he  desires  to  act  in 
the  name  of  his  Master,  and  would  willingly  exercise  gentleness 
instead  of  severity.  The  words  6f  kwto.  k.  t.  X.,  are  of  course  to  be 
understood  with  the  restriction,  "  as  my  adversaries  accuse  me."  In 
ver.  2  the  dio/uu  takes  up  again  the  -napaKakw,  and  connects  with  it 
the  object  of  the  request  io  the  words  rb  iirj  -napiiiv  Bajijirioai  -rg  T^enoi- 
d^asi.  The  form  of  the  entreaty,  however,  naturally  confers  upon 
the  fi^  TTapav  da^pijoai  the  signification  of  "  that  I  may  not  find  it 
necessary  to  appear  bold  when  present,  or,  that  ye  may  not  compel 
me  to  appear  so,"  But,  in  order  to  produce  the  greater  impression, 
*  At  lie  ooQoluBion  of  the  epiatJe  (liiL  S,  3,  10)  ttia  idea,  ia  again  laid  down. 
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Paul  represents  this  Bererity  whicli  was  to  accompany  his  appear- 
ance, as  not  merely  possible,  but  as  already  determined  upon,  with 
regard  to  certain  persons.  It  is  only  ironically,  as  from  the  point 
of  view  of  his  opponents,  that  Paul  signiflea  his  appearing  thus  as  a 
■To^tfjcai.  But  precisely  that  which  these  men  presumed  to  reprove 
in  him.,  the  walking  after  the  flesh,  I  e.,  the  being  actuated  by  hu- 
man views,  the  fear  of  man,  and  the  desire  to  please  the  world,  was 
worthy  of  blame  in  themselves.  (In  ver.  2  mnoidrjai^  is  forbeariagly 
used  ;  it  indicates  severity,  serious  reproof,  as  Ba^puv  does,  "  to  re- 
prove fearlessly,") 

Vers,  .^e.— In  order  to  enforce  this  thought,  Paul  further  asserts 
that,  although  he  might  walk  after  the  flesh  and  in  weakness,  he 
assuredly  warred  not  with  the  weapons  belonging  to  the  flesh,  but 
with  those  which  w«re  Divine  and  sufficiently  mighty  to  overcome 
everything  contrary  to  God,  and  to  bring  all  into  obedience.— The 
apostle  here  passes  from  the  idea  of  what  is  sinful  in  capl,  which  is 
most  prominent  in  ver.  2,  to  that  of  weakness,  and  describes  him- 
self as  the  champion  of  God,  as  not  only  defending  himself,  but  at- 
tacking the  strongholds  (djvvp<j/i<tra)  of  the  wicked.  (Kara  Qeov  should 
be  contrasted  vi'ith  aara  adpKa,  but  instead  of  this  the  idea  of  power 
is  immediately  held  to  view,  and  this  by  rip  Bei^  is  referred,  to  God. 
I  cannot  take  the  dative  with  Billroth  as  "  for  Gtod,"  but  "  before 
God,"  i.  e.,  according  to  his  will  and  judgment,  in  which  Winer 
concurs.  See  Gr.  §  31.  4.)  What  he  desires  to  express  by  the  term 
strongholds  is  further  shewn  by  ver.  5.  He  mentions  the  Aoyiw^ov? 
ml  nav  %»u/ia  iTTaipojievov  Kara  Tijg  -yywciewf  tdj!  esov,  reasonings,  and 
every  high  thing,  etc.,  as  to  be  subdued  and  brought  into  subjection 
to  the  obedience  of  Christ,  at  which  he  employs  tt&v  votjjio.  in  the  same 
sense  as  before  Xoyiaitovt;.  The  condition  in  which  such  high,  proud 
koyiciiol  or  voiifiara  prevail,  is  called  Trapa/coij,  and  is  opposed  to  the 
iTTOKOTJ,  which  Paul  desires  to  call  forth.  If  we  now  inquke  what 
the  apostle  intends  to  indicate  by  these  expressions,  it  is  undoubtedly 
apparent,  according  to  ver.  7,  that  he  designs  especially  to  reprove 
that  seeming  wisdom  of  the  sect  of  Christ  which  leads  them  haugh- 
tily to  exalt  themselves  in  opposition  to  the  true  knowledge  of 
Christ  represented  by  the  apostle,  and  to  claim  for  themselves  the 
prerogatives  of  true  Christians.  The  theoretical  and  practical  ele- 
ments may  not  be  separated  in  this  view,  for  both  necessarily  pene- 
trate each  other ;  theoretical  conceit  can  never  remain  free  from 
practical  consequences.  As  to  the  employment  of  this  passage  in 
proof  of  the  incompetency  of  human  wisdom  to  pass  sentence  in 
matters  of  faith,  it  must  he  conceded  unquestionably  to  the  oppos- 
ers  of  this  application  of  it,  that  the  lofty  things  exalting  themselves 
against  the  knowledge  of  Cbrist  may  be, conceited  thoughts  in  gen- 
eral J  yet  it  may  not  be  denied  that  the  apostle's  first  and  chief  idea 
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I  false  gnosis  (as  described  in  1  Oor.  i.  iii.)  which  resists 
the  true  knowledge,  and  lays  claim  to  reception  as  the  real  and 
genuine  Christianity.  It  is  evidently  the  design  of  the  apostle  (see 
Comm.  on  1  Cor.  i.  jii.)  to  demonstrate  that  the  cause  of  the  con- 
foiauding  of  false  with  true  Christian  knowledge  lies  in  the  fact, 
that,  insitead  of  seeking  the  enlightenment  of  the  Holy  Spirit  which 
explores  the  depths  of  the  Divine  Being,  man  trusts  to  his  own 
wisdom.  The  present  passage,  therefore,  can  be  understood  with  entire 
correctness  only  when  we  allow  that  it  proves  that  Paul  considered 
reason  incapable  of  producing  the  truths  of  the  gospel  out  of  its  own 
resources,  but  that  we  wore  rather  to  receive  these  truths  in  obedience 
of  fiiith,  and  permit  ourselves  by  no  arts  to  be  drawn  aside  from  the 
simplicity  of  Christ  (xi.  3).  But,  on  the  other  hand,  to  extend  the 
contents  of  this  passage  to  the  point  that  wisdom  is  also  incapable 
of  receiving  aud  inwardly  understanding  the  truths  offered,  is  in  de- 
cided contradiction  with  the  frequent  assertion  of  the  apostle,  that 
man  is  not  wanting  in  the  organ  necessary  to  receive  and  perceive 
the  Divine  things  revealed  to  him  by  the  Spirit  (see  Eom.  i,  19) ; 
he  is  simply  not  to  desire  to  become  hia  own  oracle,  his  own  God. 
(The  orav  TrXtjpudy  i/i&v  ^  vnoKoi]  of  vor,  6,  is  striking  ;  it  would 
seem,  namely,  that  when  the  obedience  of  all  is  perfected,  there 
would  remain  no  more  disobedient  to  punish.  But  Paul  only  desires 
thereby  to  express  the  necessity  for  a  separation  of  the  elements  still 
existing  in  Corinth,  so  that  the  sense  is  :  "I  am  prepared  to  punish 
(viz.,  by  excommunication)  aU  who  shall  coiitimic  disobedient  at  the 
period  that  obedience  shall  have  perfected  itself  in  you,  who  form 
the  true  church,") 

Ver.  7. — From  this  point  the  apostle  addresses  his  opponents  in  a 
more  direct  manner,  and  in  the  el  tl£  ninoiden/  iavrSi  Xpiaroii  elvtu,  if 
any  one  frusteth  to  himself  that  he  is  Ckriefs,  alludes  primarily  to  the 
sect  of  Christ,  who  laid  especial  claims  for  themselves  to  being  Christ's, 
which,  oa  the  other  hand,  Paul  no  less  vindicates  to  himself.  Baur, 
however  (Tubing.  Zeitsch.  1831,  pt.  iv.,  p.  99),  correctly  denies  that 
the  present  passage  bears  reference  to  the  faction  of  Christ  alone. 
The  apostle  seems  rather  to  be  maintaining  his  authority  against 
his  antagonists  generally,  who  boasted  of  a  more  intimate  connexion 
with  Jesus  and  his  immediate  disciples.  We  must  therefore  con- 
clude that  Paul  intended  to  include  in  the  reproof  directed  against 
the  sect  of  Christ,  all  his  adversaries  whose  pride  leads  them  to  the 
assumption  that  they  alone  were  the  true  Christians.  This  charac- 
teristic appeared  most  strongly  in  those  properly  styled  ol  rov  Xpta- 
rov :  it  is  against  this  class,  therefore,  that  the  apostle  especially 
directs  his  attack,  and  he  employs  an  expression  which  refers  primarily 
to  them.— The  understanding  of  this  passage  has  been  rendered  un- 
commonly difficult  by  translating  rd  icard  npoaunov  pXinere,  as,  "  Do. 
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ye  loot  on  things  after  the  outward  appearance  ?"  Billroth  hag 
already,  following  Ambroae,  taken  the  worda  correctly  as  implying, 
"  Behold,  I  pray  you,  what  is  so  clearly  evident,"  making  0XeneTE 
iroperative.  With  this  agrees  perfectly  what  follows,  which  con- 
tains an  appeal  to  the  simple  sense  of  the  Corinthians,  that  he  (the 
apostle)  should  assuredly  he  considered  a  servant  of  Christ,  and  that 
l^s  labours  abundantly  demonstrate  him  as  such.  (At  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  verse  the  word  Xpiarov  is  wanting  in  so  many  authorized 
Oodd,  that  it  has  been  expunged  by  all  the  beet  critics.) 

Vor.  8. — ■Paul  now  conceives  his  relation  to  Christ  more  defi- 
nitely as  his  apostolical  ofSce  which  bestows  upon  him  a  spiritual 
power.  If  he  have  boasted  somewhat  of  this  authority,  he  is  by  no 
means  ashamed  of  it,  for  it  is  in  order  to  their  edification,  and  not 
to  their  injury.  Here  we  are  to  supply  the  idea,  "  But  the  boast- 
ing of  your  adversaries  is  productive  of  your  destruction,"  (The 
construction  involves  an  anticipation  of  the  idea,  since  et?  olKodofiTiv 
Koi  ovK  elg  KoSaipsutv  ifuiv  is  immediately  connected  with  Kavxtjoufuu, 
while,  according  to  the  sense  it  should,  have  been  ovk  alaxwdrjaojiai, 
iyivera  yap,  k.  t.  A.— The  idv  re  yap  koI  Trsptaa6Tep6v  ti  aavxrJTuiiai  only 
implies,  "  If  I  have  somewhat  abundantly  boasted  myself,"  and  not, 
"  If  I  would  yet  more  abundantly  boast  myself.") 

Vers.  9-11.' — ^To  attach  ver.  9  to  ver.  8,  as  proposed  by  Billroth 
and  Laehmann,  appears  to  me  entirely  inconsistent  with  the 
thought.  Ver.  11  evidently  contains  a  refutation  of  the  assertion 
relative  to  the  object  of  his  epistles,  which  ver.  10  attributes  to  his 
adversaries.  Billroth'a  mode  of  connecting  ver.  9  with  ver.  8  is  in 
the  highest  degree  constrained  ;  it  is  thus,  "  I  say  this  to  you  (that 
I  have  received  my  authority  for  your  edification)  that  it  may  not 
appear  that  1  desire  to  terrify  you  by  my  letters."  But  such  a 
statement  could  by  no  means  remove  this  appearance;  the  senti- 
ment of  ver.  11  only  can  perfectly  remove  it.  What  I  am  in  my 
letters,  Paul  would  say,  I  am  in  my  personal  presence  ;  the  severity 
in  my  letters  is  the  severity  of  my  entire  nature.  (In  ver.  9  the 
connecting  the  i)g  av  with  the  infinitive  instead  of  the  optative,  cre- 
ates a  difficulty.  Billroth  supposes  an  ellipsis  by  way  of  facilitating 
the  connexion  of  verses  8  and  9  ;  Bretschneider  even  reads  thadv, 
quasi.  We  must,  with  Winer  [Gr,  §  42,  6],  regard  it  as  irregularly 
employed  for  tSf  &v  iKipoQaliu. — ^In  ver.  10  Laehmann  reads  <l>aai  for 
■■^(Tt,  which  is  certainly  a  correction  to  render  the  text  easier.  The 
singular  is  not  to  be  understood  of  a  definite  individual,  but  must 
be  taken  impersonally.  See  Winer's  G-r.  §  58,  9.— Whether  the 
words  ■q  wapovaia  tov  (j6imrog  dadevrjg,  the  bodily  presence  weak,  may 
include  a  reference  to  any  weakness  of  bodily  constitution  is  a  q^ues- 
.tion  ;  still  it  is  by  no  means  improbable  that  the  weakness  which  in 
■the  present  and  following  chapters  of  the  epistle,  is  mentioned  by 
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the  apostle  in  contrast  to  the  mighty  power  of  Grod  in  him,  may  also 
bear  a  corporeal  reference.) 

Ver,  12. — The  first  words  of  this  verse  establish  the  idea  which 
.  immediately  precedes.  "  Such  people  may  believe  of  me,  that, 
being  present,  I  shall  appear  like  my  letters ;  for  I  cannot  per- 
suade myself  to  place  myself  on  a  level  with  those  who  commend 
themselves,  i.  e.,  I  will  not,  as  my  adversaries,  praise  myself ;  yet  they 
may  be  assured  that,  when  present,  I  shall  not  spare."  ('EyKplvat. 
and  avyKpivai  are  certainly  not  synonymous,  although,  according  to 
the  connexion,  very  closely  allied  ;  the  former  signifies  "  to  reckon 
in  a  number,"  the  latter  "to  place  together,  or  compare  with  some 
one." — Tokfiav  has,  as  in  Rom.  v.  7  ;  1  Cor.  vi.  1,  the  signification  of 
sustinere,  "  to  be  able  to  prevail  upon  one's-self.")  But  the  re- 
maining part  of  the  verse  is  uncommonly  difficult,  and  has  claimed 
much  pajrticular  consideration  from  annotators.  Fritzsche  particu- 
larly has  treated  the  passage  with  acuteness  (Diss.  ii.  page  33,  seq.), 
and  Billroth  has  followed  him.  Nevertheless,  I  have  not  been  able 
to  convince  myself  of  the  correctness  of  the  explanation  furnished 
by  these  learned  men  ;  Emmerling's  view  seems  to  me  rather  to  de- 
serve the  preference,*  of  which  Fritzsche  himself  says  :  "  Emmer- 
lingius  eo  me  deduxit,  ut  judicio  meo  in  hoc  difficili  loco  psene 
diffiderem."  The  view  taken  by  Fritzsche  and  Billroth  is  thia : 
they  erase  the  words  ov  awiovaiv  ■  ^jielg  6^,  and  connect  ver.  12  with 
ver.  13  in  the  following  manner :  "  But  inasmuch  as  we  measure 
ourselves  by  ourselves  {i.  e.,  our  value  by  the  measure  of  our  real 
performances,  and  not  by  the  standard  of  imaginary  ones,  as  others 
do),  and  compare  ourselves  with  ourselves,  we  by  no  means  boast 
ourselves  without  a  measure,  but  according  to  the  measure  which 
God  himself  has  given  unto  us."  Here,  however,  the  first  ground 
of  doubt  is  that  the  erasure  of  ov  awiovaiv  ■  ^jislg  de  is  merely  an  act 
of  necessity,  it  being  impossible  to  explain  the  usual  reading  in  a 
satisfactory  manner.  True,  Fritzsche  has  adduced  evidence  to 
prove  that  the  interpolation  of  the  words  in  question  was  in  some 
degree  probable,  on  the  supposition  that  they  were  wanting  in  the 
original  text.  But  the  critical  authorities  render  them  so  certain, 
that  even  Lachmann  has  not  ventured  to  omit  them.  Only  CF.Gr. 
leave  out  the  four  words  ;  some  of  less  weight  barely  the  words  0^ 
cwiovoiv.  This  omission  is  manifestly  to  fee  explained  only  by  their 
internal  difficulty,  for  who  could  have  inserted  them  in  the  text  if 
they  were  originally  wanting  ?  So  also  correctly  judges  Eeiche  in 
the  Programm  already  quoted  at  2  Cor.  v.  3.  But  again,  the 
meaning  of  ver.  12,  in  its  connexion  with  vei.  13,  is  indeed  thus 
apparent,  but  a  new  difficulty  arises  by  the  fusion  of  the  two  verses. 
For  it  is  not  very  clear,  if  so  intimate  a  connexion  takes  place  be- 
*  See  the  tMrd  Excursus  of  Eojmerliiig'a  Commentary. 
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tween  the  verses,  how  the  apostle  arrives  at  the  usTpov  tov  Kavovog^ 
measure  of  the  rule,  which  God  had  distributed  to  him,  and  to 
which  no  aUiiBiou  had  been  made  in  the  foregoing  passage.  The 
contrast  in  which  ver.  13  i8  placed  with  ver.  12,  hy  ^/iet?  6e,  greatly 
facilitates  the  assumption  of  the  transition  to  a  new  subject.  The 
only  question,  therefore,  is,  whether  the  usual  text  is  capable  of  a 
satisfactory  elucidation.  As  already  observed,  Emmerling's  explor- 
natioji  of  the  sense  of  the  passage  seems  to  present  a  correct  mean- 
ing ;  he  considers  the  ov  awtovaiv  as  a  participle,  belonging  to 
lavToig,  and  which  the  apostle  applies  to  himself  as  from  his  adver- 
saries, so  that  Paul  contrasts  himself  in  the  words  dXXd  aural  k.  t.  X., 
with  his  opponents  in  the  following  manner  :  "  We  cannot  prevail 
upon  ourselves  to  compare  ourselves  with  those  who  commend 
themselves,  but  we  rather  measure  ourselves  entirely  by  ourselves 
(i.  6.,  as  may  be  gathered  from  ver.  18,  by  that  which  the  Lord  hath 
given  in  charge  to  us,  by  Christ's  will  in  us),  and  compare  ourselves 
with  ourselves,  who,  in  the  opinion  of  our  antagonists,  are  unwise. 
But  we  are  not  unwise ;  we  do  not  boast  without  measure,  but,"  etc., 
etc.  The  ^ftel^  ds  thus  agrees  perfectly  ;  it  forms,  indeed,  no  antith- 
esis with  dkla  Koi  k.  t.  X.,  but  with  the  judgment  of  the  antagonists 
of  Paul,  which  is  contained  in  the  ov  awtovotv.  Billroth's  remark, 
that  we  cannot  perceive  for  what  reason  Paul  should  here  consider 
himself  unwise  iu  the  opinion  of  bis  adversaries,  is  incomprehensible. 
Emmerling  has  already  appealed  to  chap.  xi.  12,  in  which  the  same 
occurs  ;  aod  when  BiUxoth  remarks  upon  this,  that  Paul  then  does 
it,  inasmuch  as  he  praises  himself,  but  in  the  present  passage  he  di- 
rectly states  that  he  does  not  boast  without  measure,  he  appears  to 
have  overlooked  the  fact  that  the  apostle  is  here  representing  the 
accusations  of  his  adversaries ,  as  ridiculous  and  self-contradictory. 
There  remains,  therefore,  but  the  one  objection,  that  the  article  is 
required  before  oi)  ovvtovaiv  -.  but  as  lavToi<:  precedes,  rotf  might 
easily  have  been  omitted  by  the  transcribers,  the  more  so,  as,  mis- 
understanding the  difficult  passage,  tbey  may  not  have  taken 
ovviovoiv  for  the  participle.  This,  at  all  events,  is  afer  more  lenient 
proceeding  than  expunging  the  words  oi  awiovaiv  ■  ))««£?  di;  and 
moreover,  has  the  advantage  of  facilitating  the  understanding  of 
what  follows. 

Vers,  13-16. — By  a  very  peculiar  turn  the  apostle  passes  over  in 
an  unexpected  manner  to  a  subject  altogether  new,  for  which  reason 
it  is  advisable  to  maintain  the  separation  of  ver.  13  from  ver.  12  by 
means  of  the  -fjneig  6e,  and  not  to  obliterate  it.  Paul  had  hitherto 
only  repelled  the  general  charges  of  his  adversaries  that  he  assumed 
a  hi<fh  tone  throughout  his  epistles,  but  now  he  comes  to  the  special 
point,  of  which  the  sHghtest  notice  had  not  yet  occurred  in  either  of 
the  epistles,  that  he  had  not  iatmded  himself  into  a  field  of  labour 
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not  his  own  ;  but  that  Corinth,  and  not  Corinth  alone,  hut  all  the 
surrounding  territory,  had  been  appointed  him  by  God,  ae  the  pro- 
vince which  he  was  to  fill  with  the  tidings  of  the  gospel.  By  the 
expression /lerpsii.,  measure  (ver.  12),  with  whicbia  ver.  13  the  eZ?  r& 
dfierpa  in  connected,  Paul  so  passes  over  to  this  point,  as  to  contract 
the  general  idea  of  measuring  into  the  more  special  one  of  the  limits 
assigned  to  his  appointed  sphere  of  activity.  We  may  here  inquire, 
what  can  have  given  occasion  to  the  apostle  to  enter  upon  this  point 
precisely  at  this  place  ?  If  Baur  rather  strongly  expresses  himself 
to  the  effect  that  the  adversaries  of  Paul  appear  to  have  regarded 
themselves  as  the  proper  founders  of  the  apostolic  church  (see  work 
already  quoted,  p.  101),  it  yet  cannot  he  denied  that  assertions 
of  >  his  adversaries  vindicating  Corinth  as  their  province,  must  have 
been  known  to  the  apostle.  This  claim  would  only  have  been  made 
with  some  show  of  justice  if  they  themselves  had  been  engaged  in 
the  work  in  Corinth  be/ore  the  apostle  ;  for  according  to  the  agree- 
ment mentioned  in  Gal.  ii.  9,  Paul  had,  in  accordance  with  the  Di- 
vine will  (Acts  sxii.  21)  received  the  Gentile  world  as  his  appointed 
sphere  of  labour.  We  therefore  cannot  perceive  how  his  adversa- 
ries could  upbraid  him  for  preaching  the  gospel  in  Corinth.  But  if, 
at  the  time  Paul  first  appeared  there,  they  were  already  engaged  in 
the  work,  they  might  undoubtedly  do  this  with  a  show  of  right. 
But  as  Christians  were  already  to  be  found  in  Eome  when  Paul  ap- 
peared there  in  person,  and  notwithstanding  the  rule  laid  down  for 
him  (Eom.  xv.  20)  he  nevertheless  preached  there,  the  same  thing 
might  also  have  occurred  in  Corinth,  no  apostle  having  hitherto  ap- 
peared there,  and  moreover,  the  persons  labouring  there  being  hj 
no  means  orthodox  teachers,  but  seeking  rather  their  own  honour 
than  that  of  God.  To  which  party  these  persons  belonged,  who 
were  labouring  in  Corinth  before  the  apostle,  cannot  be  discov- 
ered from  the  test  before  us.  (In  ver,  13  nhpov  rov  Kavovo^  is  not 
pleonastic  ;  the  icavijv  is  rather  the  measure,  the  scale,  whilst  fdrpov 
is  the  deduction  from  it.  The  followipg  fdrpov  might  indeed  bs 
omitted,  hut  it  is  repeated  in  order  to  represent  with  more  sharp- 
ness the  I4>iida9iu  dxpi  vai  vfuSv,  to  come  even  as  far  as  you,  as  some- 
thing ordained  and  commanded  by  God.™In  ver.  14  vnspeKrdvM 
is  significant — it  is  found  throughout  the  New  Testament  only  in 
this  passage,  "  to  stretch  one's-self  beyond  the  appointed  limits." — 
The  wf  liij  lipixvovfievot  is  to  he  understood  "  who  should  not  have 
come,"  to  wit,  according  to  the  view  and  assertion  of  the  antagonists. 
— In  ver.  15  ^i'  ifilv  is  to  be  connected  with  what  precedes,  as  Cal- 
vin has  already  correctly  stated,  although  it  is  easy  to  understand 
how  the  v(iS)V  might  furnish  occasion  for  joining  it  to  }ieyaXvvd^vat, 
The  principal  aim  of  the  apostle  was  to  prove  that  this  mission  ex- 
tended far  beyond  Corinth,  and  that  he  consequently  only  awaited 
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tlie  perfecting  of  their  faith,  in.  order  to  proceed  further,  and  bear 
the  gospel  to  others. — In  ver,  16  r&  vnepeicsiva  sc,  f.^^ri,  regiona  be- 
yond, lands  beyond  the  sea,  viz.,  Italy  and  the  more  remote  Spain. 
See  Eom.  xv.) 

Vers.  17,  18. — The  apostle  now  concludes  bis  subject  with  the 
utterance  of  the  fundamental  idea  of  the  entire  discourse,  that  aU 
glory  is  the  Lord's  (because  all  power  and  all  blessing  are  his),  for 
■which  reason  he  alone  can  commend  man,  i.  e.,  'can  approve  him  to 
the  hearts  of  his  brethren  in  the  truth.  (Concerning  ver.  17  see  on 
the  parallel  passage,  1  Oor.  i.  31.) 


§  10.  The  True  Afostlbs. 
(xi.  1-33.) 

In  order  to  lead  the  Corinthians  who  were  in  danger  of  permit- 
ting themselves  to  be  drawn  aside  from  the  pure  gospel  by  deceivers, 
to  a  clearer  perception  of  the  distinction  between  true  and  false 
apostles,  Paul  is  compelled  to  remind  them  of  his  disinterestedness, 
his  sufferings  and  conflicts ;  whilst  those  who  felaely  represented 
themselves  as  preachers  of  righteousness  sought  only  their  own  pro- 
fit, and  exaeted  gifts  from  the  church  ;  he  at  the  same  time  taking 
occasion  to  observe,  that  he  regaMed  himself  in  no  degree  inferior  iu 
those  prerogatives  which  they  claimed  for  themselves. 

Ver.  1. — Taking  into  consideration  that  which  immediately  pre- 
cedes (ver.  17),  the  A^poovvij,  folly,  whereby  the  apostle  designates 
his  statements  concerning  himself,  can  be  referred  only  to  the  senti- 
ment of  his  opponents.  The  whole  passage  hereby  acquires  an 
ii'onical  tinge,  and  a  tendency  towards  reproach.  Paul  considers  his 
readers  as  entering  into  the  views  of  his  antagonists,  and  entreats 
them  from  this  view  to  permit  him  to  continue  a  little  foolish,  A 
comparison  with  his  adversaries  in  the  sense  put  forth  by  Baur  (see 
Work  already  quoted,  p.  101),  viz.,  "  ye  endure  them,  bear  therefore 
with  me,"  carmot  be  acknowledged,  as  Billroth  justly  remarks,  be- 
cause in  that  case  nal  tjiov  would  have  been  employed  by  the  apos- 
tle in  order  more  strongly  to  indicate  Its  contrasted  application  to 
himself.  (On  S^eAov  see  1  Oor.  iv.  8.  The  reading  of  the  text.  ree. 
i(vtixsa6&  yields  decidedly  to  dveixeade  :  on  the  contrary,  the  dative 
T§  d^poaivy  presents  in  its  construction  considerable  difficulty,  and 
we  sbould,  with  Btickert,  sanctioned  by  B.D.E,,  prefer  the  usual 
reading  ti  r^f  dtppoavvrjg.) 

Vers.  2,  3.— Paul  alleges  his  sincerity  of  purpose  with  regard  to 
their  welfare  as  the  ground  upon  which  he  claims  their  forbearance; 
he  desires  to  keep  them  free  from  every  temptation,  although  he  ap- 
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!  that  they  may  have  already  permitted  themselves  to  be 
led  astray  from  the  aimplicity  which  is  in  Christ.  In  describing 
this  state  of  purity,  the  apostle  employs  an  image  drawn  from  mar- 
riage, but  in  a  peculiar  manner.  He  seems  to  consider  himself  in 
the  position  of  one  who  selects  the  bride,  and  presents  her  in  purity 
to  the  bridegroom.  It  is  only  thus  that  dp[i6^sadai  gains  exact  sig- 
nificance ;  it  is  used  in  the  sense  of  "  to  suit,"  as  by  the  LXX.  in 
ProT.  xix.  14 ;  napaaTfjaai.  may  however  be  referred  to  the  Parousia 
as  the  marriage  festival  of  the  Lamb.  So  Billroth,  with  entire  cor- 
rectness. The  Svi  dv6pl  finally  signifies  that  she  can  be  no  other 
man's  without  adultery.  In  this,  the  foreign  influences  are  reproved 
(ver,  4)  to  which  the  Corinthians  had  yielded  themselves.  Paul  de- 
scribes this  as  tpOapJjvai  Tffl  voij/iaTa  dno  r^g  dnX&rtp-o^  dg  Xpiarov^  their 
minds  being  corrupted  from  the  simplicity  which  is  in  Christ.  This 
simplicity  {&rTX6Ti]^)  corresponds  with  the  before-mentioned  purity 
{dyv6T7iq);  it  denotes  the  centering  of  the  elements  of  moral  hfe  |o 
one  point,  the  person  Christ,  just  as  eveiy  thought  of  the  bride  is 
devoted  to  the  beloved.  The  contrast  is  Sit^wxla,  which  according  to 
1  Cor.  i.  3  is  here  at  the  same  time  to  be  regarded  as  the  false  Gnosis 
(ver.  6);  for  this  had  even  seduced  the  Corinthians  from  that  sim- 
ple faith  which  Paul  had  inculcated.  This  sin  is  likened  by  the 
apostle  to  the  fell  of  Eve,  who  was  betrayed  through  the  subtilty 
of  the  serpent.  We  are  justified  in  concluding  from  this  mention  of 
the  Fall,  that  Paul  regards  it  as  the  history  of  an  actual  occurrence ; 
but  of  the  way  in  which  he  explains  it,  nothing  can  be  learnt  from 
this  brief  allusion  to  the  circumBtance.  The  previous  image  of  the 
pure  virgin  led  him  to  the  mention  of  Eve ;  under  other  circum- 
stances he  would  have  mentioned  Adam,  as  in  Eom.  v.  12,  seq. 

Ver.  4. — The  apostle  justifies  his  extreme  anxiety  for  the  Co- 
rinthans  by  declaring  that  he  considered  them  so  little  grounded  in 
the  faith,  that  it  would  be  easy  to  draw  them  over  to  another  form 
of  belief  were  they  tempted.  The  only  correct  explanation  of  this 
verse  is  decidedly  the  one  in  which  (5  ^(^x^fttvog,  he  that  cometh,  is  ex- 
plained of  false  teachers  generally  (the  article  being  used  only  be- 
cause the  false  teacher  is  conceived  concretely,  gee  Winer's  G-r.,  § 
18,  3).  Any  definite  personage  is  not  to  be  assumed.  The  expres- 
sions 'Irjtjovv  dXXoVj  iTVsv^a  SregoVj  eiiayysXiov  ^Tspou,  imply  only  heret- 
ical interpretations  of  scriptural  truth.  Paul  does  not  mean  to 
say,  Te  might  be  gained  over  to  another  entirely  different,  form 
of  religion,  but  only,  Ye  might  permit  the  correct  faith  which  I 
have  delivered  unto  you  to  become  deformed  by  the  admixture  of 
false  doctrine  through  unsound  teachers,  Paul  addresses  the  Gala- 
tians  in  a  similar  manner.  (See  Gal.  i.  9.)  True,  indeed,  Chris- 
tianity disfigured  in  its  fundamental  doctrines,  is  no  longer  Chris- 
tianity ;   hence   Paul   exclaims  to  the  Galafcians,  "  Ye  have   lost 
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Glirist  I"  It  does  not  however  appear  that  it  liad  yet  f 
Buch  lengths  in  Corinth.  (At  the  conclusion  of  the  verae  i  preter 
the  reading  dvix^aSs,  with  Billroth  and  Lachmann.  Paul  then  de- 
clares with  decided  certainty,  "If  the  deceiver  comes,  ye  allow 
yourselves  to  be  well  pleased  with  him  ;"  av  could  certainly  not  well 
be  omitted  with  dvsixsaOe  or  ^vsix^aOs.) 

Vers.  5,  6. — The  connexion  is  to  be  restored  in  the  following 
manner  :  If  the  deceiver  comes,  ye  receive  hilu  well,  and  ye  afford 
already  a  hearing  to  the  felse  apostles.  Now  to  these  stand  I  in  no 
degree  inferior  ;  and  granting  that  I  might  be  deficient  in  the  words 
of  worldly  wisdom  (1  Oor.  ii.  13),  yet  assuredly  not  in  tme  knowl- 
edge. Yet,  pursues  the  apostle,  correcting  himself,  I  have  been 
ever  manifest  before  you  in  all  things  ;  ye  are  acquainted  with  my 
entu«  proceeding,  wherefore  should  I  again  display  it  before  you  ? 
Lachmann  and  Billroth  have  preferred  the  reading  (pavEptiaavTsg, 
■niich  would  recLuire  to  he  referred  to  the  yviiaig  which  Paul  bad 
pronounced  against  them.  But  the  passive  form  appears  to  me 
unquestionably  deserving  of  preference  ;  for  it  alone  furnishes  an 
easy  and  unconstrained  transition  to  what  follows  ;  Paul  describes 
himself  not  in  his  position  as  teacher,  but  in  his  outward  relation  to 
the  church  (ver.  6).  'Ew  nSoi  cannot  on  account  of  the  following  el^ 
vfiag  be  referred  to  persons,  but  only  to  things  ;  iv  -navrl  therefore  is 
best  explained  of  time.  Finally,  we  recognize  clearly  in  the  el  <5e 
Koi  IdiuTrjg  T&)  Xoyifi,  and  if  also  I  am  rude  in  speech,  an  accusa- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  inepXiav  dnomoXoi.  and  their  adherents  im- 
plied, which  undeniably  points  to  a  more  learned  culture  in  them. 
But  this  expression  does  not  refer  to  Peter,  James,  and  John  (as 
might  be  inferred  from  Gal.  ii.  9,  where  they  are  styled  ol  doicovvrs^ 
■ardXoi  elvffit,  those  accounted  as  pillars);  it  is  rather  clear  from  ver. 
13  that  it  is  intended  to  designate  the  false  teachers  themselves, 
(The  form  imepXlav  is  found  again  only  in  Eustathius.  The  apostle 
in  his  animated  description  frequently  employs  compounds  words, 
and  specially  so  those  compounded  with  -imip.) 

Vers.  7-9.— Pursuing  his  strain  of  irony,  the  apostle  reminds  the 
Corinthians  of  the  strictness  with  which  he  had  persisted  in  accept- 
ing nothing  from  any  one,  for  his  worldly  maintenance,  and  enquires 
"  whether  in  this  respect  he  had  committed  any  offence."  The 
apostle  finally  states  of  himself  that  he  had  received  contributions 
from  other  churches,  especially  from  Macedonia  (probably  identical 
with  that  mentioned  in  Phil.  iv.  15,  16),  which  explains  the  asser- 
tions in  1  Cor.  ix.  15,  seq.  But  from  the  Corinthians  he  was  justified 
in  receiving  absolutely  nothing,  because  their  feeling  was  not  suffi- 
ciently simple  and  sincere  in  the  matter.  His  antagonists  among 
them  would  have  put  a  far  worse  construction  upon  his  acceptance, 
than  upon  his  refusal.     In  ver.  7  Iva  v/J-elg  vil>i,i&ijTe  is  to  be  taken 
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merely  as  antithesis  to  laihriaa :  they  were  exalted,  and  treated 
nohly,  as  beiog  in  no  degree  burthened ;  the  expression  is  also  ironi- 
cal.—The  Kffli'of  yer.  8  is  to  be  understood  emphatically,  "although 
suffering  want."— KaTdj-o^Kiio^oj  generally  means  "to  be  stiffened, 
torpid."  The  active  form  only  occurs  in  the  New  Testament,  and 
in  this  epistle.  [See  xii.  13,  14.]  The  LSX.  frequently  employ  the 
simple.  It  has  in  this  passage  the  signification  of  "  to  burden,  to 
oppress,"  to  make  one,  as  it  were,  stiff  or  faint.) 

Vers.  10-12.— The  present  passage  undeniably  proves  how  very 
important  this  matter  was  regarded  by  the  apostle.  (See  at  1  Cor. 
ix.  6,  seq.)  He  protests  that  none  shall  rob  him  of  this  boast,  i.  e\ 
be  wiU  absolutely  accept  nothing  from  them,  not  from  any  feeling 
of  hatred  or  wrath,  but  from  love,  for  the  sake  of  those  adversaries 
whom  he  desires  to  render  conscious  of  their  felse  and  insincere  con- 
duct. (In  ver.  10  the  sentence  fowv  AX-fpaa  Xpiorov  iv  ifioi  is  to  be 
understood  as  the  form  of  oath,  "  aa  truly  as  the  truth  of  Christ  is  in 
me,"  i.  e.,  as  truly  as  I  am  a  Christian  I— ^ptirrw  signifies  primarily 
"stop  up"  [Itom.  iii.  19],  then,  "withdraw,  rob."  E^f  i,is  for  ifid 
IS  striking.  It  is  to  be  explained  from  the  idea  of  hostihty,  which 
18  implied  in  ippay^aETai.— On  /cXi/ia,  see  Eom.  xv.  23.— In  ver.  11 
6iari  soil,  tovto  kiybi.—Kai  miTjai^  intimates  the  steadfastness  of  the 
determination,  as  Kal  T7ipf,rs<^  in  ver.  9.— In  ver.  12  Iva.  iv  ^  ^avx^v- 
Ttti  K.  r.  X.  ia  not  free  from  difficulty.  It  may  be  inquired  if  this  Iva 
is  to  be  regarded  as  co-ordinate  with  the  previous  one,  or  dependent 
on  d(l,opii7jv  ?  The  iirst  does  not  appear  probable,  because  had  Paul 
intended  an  antithesis  between  imoiiu  and  navxCh-Tai,  he  would  have 
marked  it  more  distinctly  by  adding  ^w  -and  airoL  Also  the  rwv 
deXAvTbiv  d^opiirjv  naturally  leads  to  the  conclusion  that  what  follows 
is  to  describe  more  closely  the  kind  of  the  dfopn^.  But  again  the 
supposition  that  the  second  Iva  is  co-ordinate  with  the  first  yields  no 
satisfiictory  meaning  [we  must  then  conclude  that  a  negative  has 
fallen  out],  as  ver.  20  decidedly  shows  that  they  were  not  able  to 
boast  of  the  same  forbearance  which  Paul  had  exhibited.*  The 
words  are  pertinent  only  as  expressing  ihe  simple  wish  of  the  an- 
tagonists. To  these  it  was  in  a  high  degree  offensive  that  Paul  should 
persist  in  a  steadfastness  of  purpose  which  made  them  ashamed; 
they  wished  therefore  to  divert  him  from  it,  that  he  might  have  no 
advantage  over  them,  but  be  found  the  same  as  they.  The  ev  (5 
Kav^uiyrot,  wherein  they  glory,  is  however  to  be  understood  of  their 
J  the  right  of  receiving  money  to  be  a  subject  of  boasting, 
i  an  apostolic  prerogative,  as  is  plain  from  1  Cor.  ix.  7,  seq.    The 

*  Billroth  translates:  "In  orfer  that  wherein  they  especially  boast  thamBslves  (ao- 

ing  no  money),  they  may  be  found  (only)  like  myself"    Bat  here  it  is  entirely  foF- 

,nnn-^:..„  .^  ^,-  on  tu        ^j  pjiiy  ancoptp^  money,  but  proved  themsalves 

t  also  see  no  authority  for  interpolating  the  mdy. 
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entire  passage  Las  therefore  an  ironical  tinge,  in  this  manner,  "  How- 
ever strongly  they  oppose  me,  they  would  gladly  embrace  an  oppor- 
tunity of  permitting  me  to  participate  in  their  boasting,  and  compel 
me  to  accept  of  a  subsistence  at  the  hands  of  the  church ;  but 
this  is  only  for  the  purpose  of  concealing  their  own  shame,  and 
depriving  me  of  my  just  fame  ;  therefore  they  shaJl  not  succeed  in 
their  desire  1") 

Vers,  13-15. — Paul  now  unsparingly  removes  the  mask,  and  pre- 
sents these  persons  in  their  true  Kght  as  fake  apostles,  proving  them- 
selves servants  of  Satan,  and,  like  their  master,  ever  conducting 
themselves  with  hypocrisy.  A  just  punishment  therefore  awaits 
them  !  These  are  evidently  none  other  than  the  v7Tep},iav  dn6(TToXoi 
of  ver.  5,  and  it  is  thus  impossible  that  the  genuine  apostles  can  be 
signified  in  that  passage.  But  it  is  perfectly  possible  that  these 
hypocrites  (whose  sect  is  not  further  defined)  may  have  appealed  to 
the  authority  of  the  true  apostles,  precisely  as  the  false  teachers 
mentioned  in  Gal.  ii.  12,  The  expressions  moreover  are  very  strong, 
and  bring  to  mind  the  yevvjj^Ta  ix'^''"^^  which  our  Saviour  applied 
to  the  Pharisees  (Matth.  xxiii,  33).  Had  they  been  members  of  the 
Corinthian  church,  Paul  vcould  undoubtedly  have  commanded  their 
excommunication ;  but  we  can  only  regard  them  as  intruding 
usurpers,  who  had  created  a  party  to  themselves  in  Corinth,  and 
from  whose  evil  influence  Paul  sought  to  free  those  who  had  joined 
them. — Whether  the  apostle,  by  the  expression  i  earavd^  fieraaxrifto.' 
rf^erai  elg  ayye?.ov  ^wrof,  Satan  is  transformed,  etc.,  alludes  to  a 
definite  fact,  the  history  of  the  temptation,  for  example,  is  not  to  be 
discovered  with  certainty.  However  it  is  highly  probable  that  the 
avTo^  ydp  points  to  a  matter  known  to  the  readers. 

Vers.  16-18.— After  Paul  had  thus  openly  and  clearly  expressed 
his  conviction  concerning  the  false  teachers,  he  returns  to  himself 
and  his  position,  resuming  the  idea  of  ver.  1.  These  men  had 
brought  him  into  the  disagreeable  position  of  being  compelled  to  treat 
of  himself,  hia  rights  and  privileges.  But  while  doing  this,  he  judged 
it  necessary  to  guard  his  readers  against  considering  it  as  right  in  it- 
self, and  worthy  of  approval ;  he  therefore  describes  it  as  an  oh  Kara 
xipioVj  dXXA  icara  ttjv  adpKa,  not  after  the  Lord,  but  offer  thejlesh,  to 
which  he  was  impelled  by  the  conduct  of  his  adversaries,  in  order 
to  free  them  (the  Corinthians)  from  their  injurious  influence. — In  ver. 
10  the  apostle  plays  with  the  idea  nippuv.  In  the  first  place,  he  prays 
them  not  to  consider  him  such  because  he  boasts  himself  (foUy  be- 
longs to  those  who  really  do  it  from  vanity) ;  nevertheless  if  they  were 
not  wiUiug  to  be  obedient  unto  him,  still  they  might  receive  him,  al- 
though merely  as  ^^pwv,  as  they  did  those  high-minded  persons,  that 
he  might  thus  boast  himself  a  little.  These  last  words  then  cpnvey 
with  delicate  irony  the  reproach  that  they  had  suffered  the  felee 
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apostles  60  to  exalt  themaelvea.  (In  vei.  16  we  are  with  Kfsv  to  as- 
sume an  inversion  :  it  should  properly  be  Se^aaei  jie,  k&v  (if  d(l>pova.— 
In  ver.  17,  the  <if  iv  drppoavva  proves  that  the  apostle  does  not  intend 
to  assert  that  he  really  speaks  foolishly,  but  that  his  discourse  may 
present  such  an  appearance.  In  ver.  18,  he  speaks  more  fully  of  the 
occasion  of  his  assuming  so  apparently  an  offensive  line  of  conduot. 
— Concerning  the  expression  iv  ravry  inoardosi  Tijg  Kavxrios(j^,  see  the 
remarks  on  is.  4  It  is  also  here  best  understood  as  "  matter,  sub- 
ject."— In  ver.  18  the  sard  Tijv  adpica  is  referable  not  merely  to  na- 
tional descent,  as  exhibited  in  ver.  22,  but  to  all  external  privileges, 
and  also  such  as  are  enumerated  in  ver.  23,  seq.  The  article  here  is 
unusual,  but  by  no  means  inapposite ;  the  antithesis  is  Kara,  rh 
■nvevfia,  to  which  in  this  passage  nara  Kvpiov  stands  parallel,  and  for 
which  itara  tov  Kvpiov  might  be  employed.) 

Vera.  19,  20.— Paul  heightens  still  further  the  ironical  tone  of  the 
discourse,  and  styles  the  Corinthians^pdw/;io(,  who  willingly  tolerated 
the  d<j>povsc  :  'to  this  is  appended  a  description  of  the  corruption  of 
the  false  apostles  drawn  in  the  strongest  colours.  Desire  of  dominion 
and  covetousness  are  the  prominent  vices  which  the  apostle  exposes 
m  them;  To  the  particular  party  to  which  these  false  teachers  be- 
longed, the  passage  furnishes  no  clue ;  the  faults  reproved  are  of  a 
purely  moral  nature,  and  such  as  might  exist  among  persona  of  any 
party.  (In  ver.  20,  according  to  sii.  16,  ifiag  m  to  be  supplied  to 
hififfdva  :  "  if  one  take  entire  possession  of  you.") 

Ver.  21.— This  endurance  of  unworthy  treatment  fi-oni  the 
heterodox  teachers  is  blamed  by  Paul,  who  shews  that  it  sanctions 
the  insinuation  that  he  had  proved  himself  weak  (i.  e.,  not  pos- 
sessed of  such  prerogatives  as  those  in  which  they  prided  themselves), 
whilst  he  nevertheless  could  exhibit,  as  well-founded  a  claim  as  any 
other  could  pretead  to.  The  icard  drtiilav  A^yu  «.  t.  X.  has  doubtless 
been  well  explained  by  Billroth.  It  is  usually  understood  of  Paul 
himself  in  the  sense  of  "  I  confess  to  my  shame  that  I  have  proved 
myself  too  weak  towards  such  usurpations."  But  then  ■npog  dn/ilav 
would  have  been  employed,  and  besides  under  this  view  the  wc  ap- 
pears entirely  pleonastic.  The  reference  is  rather  to  the  Corinthians, 
"I  say  this  to  your  shame."  The  lif  then  represents  that  which 
Bucceeds  as  the  opinion  of  the  Corinthians  concerning  Paul.  The 
enumeration  of  all  his  privileges  which  follows  is  employed  as  a 
refutation  of  this  opinion,  and  this  he  styles  a  roXfiSv,  being  bold,  in 
opposition  to  the  above-mentioned  daBEvslv,  being  wealc.  ' 

Ver.  22. — The  principal  prerogative  claimed  by  Paul,  and  of 
which  he  was  enabled  to  boast  as  well  as  his  adversaries,  was  that  h& 
belonged  to  G-od's  people  ;  not  only  that  he  was  a  worshipper  of  the 
true  God  (for  the  proselytes  in  this  respect  were  equal),  but  that 
being  born  an  Israelite,  of  the  seed  of  Abraham,  he  was  included  in 
Vol.  IV.— 31 
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the  blessings  promised  to  that  people.  Billrotli  erroneously  makes 
DO  distinction  between  the  three  synonyms ;  but  the  expression  ^(ipaloi 
is  evidently  further  defined  by  'IcpaijXirai,  and  the  latter  again  by  the 
anipiia  'Aj3paop,  in  which  the  idea  of  being  an  inheritor  of  the  promise 
is  especially  manifested.—Impartiality  here  compels  us  to  admit  that 
Eaui's  hypothesis  appears  supported  by  this  passage.  We  have  no 
intimation  that  Paul  here  solely  attacks  the  followers  of  Peter,  as 
seemed  to  us  the  case  in  Hi.  4,  seq.;  he  seems  rather  to  include 
at  least  also  the  sect  of  Christ,  and  yet  he  permits  his  oppo- 
nents to  appeal  generally  to  their  Jewish  extraction,  which  accord- 
ing to  our  own  hypothesis  concerning  that  party  would  not  be 
applicable  to  them.  (See  Introd,  §  1.)  Nevertheless  the  far  more 
important  difficulty  is  presented  by  Baui'a  view,  that  the  contents 
of  the  entire  first  epistle  do  not  harmonize  with  the  Jewisb  charac- 
ter of  this  sect.  For  should  we  even  suppose  that  the  reference  to 
.  false  Gnosis  may  apply  to  such  Judaizing  false  teachers  .as  (Uke  those 
opposed  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Colossians)  concerned  themselves  with 
theosophist  speculations  (this  characteristic  is  not  expressly  attri- 
buted to  them  by  Baur),  there  nevertheless  does  not  occur  in  history 
a  single  trace  of  the  fact,  that  Judaists  had  been  seduced  into  that  . 
false  liberty  which  the  apostle  reproves  throughout  the  greater  por- 
tion of  the  first  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians,  and  which  we  may  take 
for  granted  could  be  found  only  among  the  Gentilo  Christians.  And 
as  X.  7  does  not  indicate  the  sect  of  Christ  alone,  but  rebukes  all  his 
antagonists  generally,  ss,  further,  the  individual  parties  in  Corinth 
are  not  distinguished  throughout  the  entire  discussion  in  chs.  x. — 
xii.,  I  aiD  persuaded  that  Paul  for  this  reason  here  gave  prominence 
to  that  Jewish  descent  to  which  the  followers  of  Peter  particularly 
appealed,  because  among  the  party  of  Christ  nothing  was  to  be  found 
which  could  be  regarded  as  an  external  hereditary  prerogative.  The 
sect  of  Christ  and  of  Peter  had  pursued  the  controversy  against  Paul 
in  concert ;  consequently  the  apostle  might-  defend  himsel!'  against 
them  both  at  once,  and  yet  give  prominence  to  a  single  point  which 
had  relation  only  to  one  party. 

Vers.  23-27. — In  a  long  series  of  descriptions  such  as  occur  in  vi. 
4,  seq.,  the  apostle  then  enumerates  the  sufferings  and  necessities  en- 
dured in  his  apostolic  calling,  which  by  their  number  and  variety 
bear  witness  to  the  magnitude  of  his  labours.  It  is  not  without  an 
object^  that  Paul  exposes  in  v.  24  and  26,  the  treatment  he  had 
experienced  from  the  Jews,  for  he  doubtless  thereby  intended  to  im- 
press upon  them,  that  in  the  kingdom  of  Christ  to  be  of  Jewish 
descent  was  not  so  especial  a  subject  of  glorying.  This  passage 
proves,  finally,  how  little  we  really  know  of  the  life  of  the  apostle, 
for  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  conveys  almost  no  information  concern- 
ing all  these  perils.     See  concerning  this  subject  Clemens  Bomanue 
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CEpist.  ad  Cor,  i.  5)  where  a  Bimilar  recapitulation  may  be  found. 
(In  ver.  23  napaippovSiv  AaAiS  is  doubtless  stronger  than  iv  drppoovvy 
A^w  of  ver.  21.  I  cannot  however  attribute  to  the  expression  the 
meaning  Billroth  does,  who  thinks  it  signifies  :  "  I  speak  foolishly, 
for  I  glory  in  the  sufferings  which  it  is  my  duty  to  take  upon  my- 
self ;"  it  rather  appears  to  me  that  the  -r^apaippovuv  Xam  refers  en- 
tirely to  the  views  of  his  antagonists,  "  Ye  wiU  regard  my  hooting 
as  foolish."— The  conjecture  of  virsp^x*-^  is  not  intrinsically  objection- 
able, yet,  as  the  more  difBcult  form,  iwep  ^u>  is  to  be  preferred.  'T-rrip 
is  here  employed  adverbially,  and  is  the  only  example  of  the  sort 
occurring  in  the  New  Testament.  [See  Winer's  Gr.  §  50,  7,  Anm. 
2].— The  forty  stripes  mentioned  in  ver.  24  are  according  to  Deut. 
XXV.  3.^  Josephus  relates  that  they  were  accustomed  to  remit  one 
[Arch  iv.  8.] — Of  the  beating  with  rods  and  stoning,  examples  are 
to  be  found  in  Acts  xvi.  22,  xiv.  19.  Hitherto  absolutely  no  in- 
stance of  shipwreck  occurs. — In  ver.  25  the  vvx^jjitspov  iv  tw  (Jves 
iveTtoiTjica  doubtless  implies  the  buffeting  on  the  waves  after  the 
■wreck  of  the  veEsel—notelv  applied  to  time,  frequently  occurs  in  the 
Acta  of  the  Apostles.  [See  Acts  xv.  33,  xviii.  23,  xx.  3.] 
_  Vera.  28-33.— To  these  extraordinary  perils,  Paul  stiU  adds 
the  continued  cares  and  labours  of  his  charge,  so  that  if  he  de- 
sired to  boast  himself,  he  would  undoubtedly  glory  in  his  weak- 
ness, which  necessarily  leads  him,  in  explanation  of  his  efficient 
agency,  to  the  power  of  God,  which  must  be  mighty  in  him.  (See 
xii.  9.)  The  apostle,  in  conclusion,  appeals  to  God  for  the  truth 
of  his  account,  and  mentions,  finally,  by  way  of  supplement,  the 
first  danger  he  encountered  in  his  apostolic  course.  (In  ver.  28 
ra  napsKTbc,  soil,  yevd/ieva,  "the  things  occurring  yet  besides." 
Lachmann  has  erased  the  comma  after  nnpewrdf,  making  the  ^ 
imavaraalg  jiov,  "the  daily  assaults  of  men  upon  me,"  the  sub- 
ject. But  this  connexion  must  yield  to  that  which,  with  Gries- 
bach,  retains  the  comma  after  napeKT6^.  The  things  stiU  besides 
occurring,  must  evidently  be  regarded  as  different  from  those  hith- 
erto described,  and  he  only  mentions  two,  the '  imavaraaig,  assault, 
and  the  {dpijiva,  care,  out  of  many  other  sources  of  discomfort.— 
Billroth  gives  an  entirely  mistaken  explanation  of  ver.  29  :  "  Who 
is  weak,  that  I  do  not  condescend  to  his  weakness  [viz.,  in  order  to 
avoid,  giving  him  offence]  ?  who  suffers  an  offence,  that  I  do  not 
thereby  feel  myself  offended,  and  burn  to  free  him  from  the  offence, 
and  to  reprove  him  who  occasions  the  displeasure  ?"  The  whole 
context  decidedly  contains  nothing  which  can  be  construed  to  refer 
to  condescending  to  the  weakness  of  others.  Emmerling  takes  a 
more  correct  view  of  this  passage,  when  he  makes  daeefslv,  sKavda- 
It^saeai,  TTvpovoeac  refer  to  the  before-mentioned  sufferings.  A  slight 
difBculty  is  alone  created  by  aKavSaXi^eaeai,  but  every  endurance  is 
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in  a  moral  sense,  a  temptation,  and  may  as  such  give  offence.  The 
sense  is  then  this  :  "  Who  suffers,  if  I  do  not  suffer  P  who  ia  tempt- 
ed, if  I  do  not  bum  in  the  fire  of  temptation  ?  i  e.,  I  suffer  more 
than  all  others ;  but  of  this  I  am  so  little  ashamed,  that  I  glory  in 
it,  as  I  must  needs  glory."  In  ver.  31  the  adjuration  is  beet  referred 
to  all  that  precedes  ;  the  circumstance  which  occurred  at  Damascus 
ia  only  mentioned  by  way  of  supplement,  as  the  first  persecution 
which  Paul  had  to  endure  [see  Acts  ix.  24].— Billroth  has  admira- 
bly explained  the  tautology  in  ver.  32,  iv  AafiaoKCi  E^j5p£(  rfjv  ^a- 
tiaaicjjvuv  TToXtv  by  regarding  the  iv  Aofiaaici^  as  elHptical ;  so  that 
the  meaning  is,  likewise  in  Damascus  I  suffered  the  like ;— the 
Ethnarch  guarded  the  city  of  the  Damascenes,  etc.  Still  it  is  a 
q^uestion  if  iv  Aanaan^  may  not  signify  the  territory  of  Damascus. — 
Concerning  the  occurrence  itselt^  see  partieularB  at  Acts  is.  24. 
What  is  here  attributed  to  the  Ethnarch  himself  [mdaai  iie  AeAwj'] 
is  there  said  of  the  Jews  whom  he  desired  to  please.  Josephus  re- 
lates the  wars  of  King  Aretas  [Ant.  xYiii.  7],  during  which  it  ia 
probable  the  occupation  of  the  city  of  Damascus  by  his  troops  oc- 
curred. The  title  iBvapx-qg  probably  implied  here  a  military  com- 
mander, the  commandant  of  Damascus.  Elsewhere  it  likewise 
indicates  civil  authorities.  See  1  Mace.  xiv.  4T,  sv.  1.— -In  ver.  38 
ical  ia  to  be  considered  adversative,  "  But  I  was  let  down  in  a  basket 
through  a  window,  by  the  wall.") 


§  11.  The  Trance. 
(xii.  1-21.) 

The  outward  sufferings  hitherto  related  could  only  be  indi- 
rectly a  subject  of  boasting  to  the  apostle,  that  is  to  say,  so  far  as 
they  are  a  powerful  witness  for  the  magnitude  of  his  labours.  But 
Paul  now  adduces  as  direct  proof  of  the  grace  of  God  which  waa 
with  him,  the  mighty  visions  and  revelations,  which  he  had  received. 
In  order,  however,  that  he  may  not  exalt  himself  from  this  cause,  he 
declares  that  God  had  appointed  him  particular  sufferings  ;  there- 
fore he  loves  rather  to  glory  in  his  weakness,  for  in  the  weak  God  is 
mighty.  The  apostle  then  concludes  by  declaring  himself  to  be  no 
less  an  apostle  than  those  arrogant  usurpers  ;  God  had  accredited 
him  as  a  true  apostle  in  Corinth,  and  the  sincerest  love  towards  the 
church  there  filled  his  heart,  which  led  him  to  wish  that  upon  ha 
approaching  arrival  among  them  he  should  find  them  in  a  suitable 
frame  of  mind. 

Ver.  1. — Commencing  with  an  admonition  against  boasting,  the 
apostle  passes  to  that  witness  which  a  man  can  never  bear  to  him- 
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self,  but  by  which  the  Lord  rather  extols  and  commends  those  who 
are  his  own  (x.  18),  viz.,  to  virions  and  revelations.  The  two  expres- 
sions are  to  be  thus  distinguished  :  in  the  dnracia,  vision,  the  com- 
munication from  on  high  may  be  considei'ed,  principally,  if  not  entirely, 
addressed  to  the  sight,  so  that  something  is  imparted  by  images,  as 
in  Acts  s.  The  offOBaAui^if,  revelation,  on  the  contrary,  is  an  unflg- 
urative  communication  of  the  Divine  Spirit  to  the  human.  The 
two  forms  may  be  united,  nay,  are  usually  found  together,  yet  always 
in  such  a  manner  that  one  or  other  of  these  conditions  predominates. 
The  circumstance  which  the  apostle  proceeds  immediately  to  detail, 
appears  from  ver,  4  to  bear  rather  the  form  of  an  dTroKoXwpig.'  (Al- 
though Fritzsche  and  Billroth  decide  in  favour  of  mvx&rjeai  6&,  it 
yet  cannot  be  commended,  because  it  has  only  the  Codex  D.  in  its 
iavour,  and  even  this  hesitates  between  M  and  Set,  whilst  icavxaxi6iu 
M  is  authoiized  by  B.B.F.G-.  Meanwhile  the  following  ov  avfi^epov 
f^v,  iXsvaquu  6e  Kal  eif, «.  r.  X.,  is  so  evidently  a  correction  to  relieve 
a  difficulty,  that  I  feel  compelled  to  prefer  the  usual  reading  fcav- 
Xa^ai  Si].  The  glorying  in  himself  is  brought  into  antithesis  with 
the  glorying  that  proceeds  from  God.) 

Vers.  2-4. — That  Paul's  not  explicitly  naming  Hmself  as  the  per- 
son to  whom  the  following  gracious  disclosures  were  imparted,  belongs 
merely  to  the  form  of  representation,  is  universally  admitted,  and 
is  incontestibly  proved  by  ver,  7,  seq.  It  likewise  requires  no  argu- 
ment to  prove  that  this  event  is  not  identical  with  the  appearance 
vouchsafed  to  the  apostle  when  journeying  towards  Damascus.  In  the 
latter,  Christ's  appearing  was  for  the  purpose  of  humbling  the  apos- 
tle, and  convincing  him  of  his  sin,  whilst  the  former  was  intended 
to  reward  his  fidelity  and  strengthen  his  faith.  The  fourteen  years 
likewise  which  the  apostle  states  to  have  elapsed  since  the  occur- 
rence, would  not  chronologically  adjust  themselves  to  it,*  (See  the 
.  Chronological  Table  at  the  conclusion  of  the  Introd.  to  the  Acts.) 
We  can,  therefore,  only  examine  more  closely  the  incident  itself, 
without  being  in  a  position  to  elicit  anything  further  concerning 
the  place  or  circumstances  in  which  it  took  place.  We  must  first 
observe  the  remarkable  fact,  that  Paul  twice  circumstantially  asserts, 
that  whether  he  was  in  the  body  or  out  of  the  body  he  knew  not. 
With  this  stands  connected  the  dp-rrdCeaOai,  snaiched,  seized,  which 
he  afSrms  of  himself,  and  by  which  is  customarily  understood  his 
being  transported  by  a  sudden,  violent  power,  to  another  sphere  of 
existence.  (See  Acts  viii.  39  ;  1  Thess,  iv.  17 ;  Eev.  xii  5.)  These 
points  of  information  clearly  characterize  the  event  as  an  eKOTaoiq, 

*  The  eventi  however,  occurred  soon  after  tbo  conTersion  of  Paul.  Had  lie  had 
recently  any  similar  experiences,  lie  would  doubtless  bave  reforrud  to  them.  But  for  other 
reaeona,  also,  it  does  not  appear  probable  to  me  (see  the  following  observationa)  that  in 
later  life  Paul  was  visited  by  similar  revelations. 
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trance,  on  which  compare  the  observations  at  Acts  x.  9.  The  apostle's 
human  consciousness  was  depressed,  and  his  Divine  consciousnesa 
powerfully  enhanced  through  the  operation  of  the  Spirit.^  It  may 
also  have  really  happened  in  this  occurrence  that  a  temporary  ahan- 
donment  of  the  body  by  the  soul  took  place,  which,  as  with  witche3,f 
so  also  it  would  seem,  we  must  assume  with  soinoamhulists.  But 
in  these  the  condition  is  evil  and  dangerous  ;  with  the  apostle,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  experience,  wrought  through  the  Divine  Spirit,  was 
accompanied  by  a  large  endowment  of  grace,  such  as  may  be  im- 
parted to  the  blessed  in  death.  I^ext,  Paul  states  the  place  to  which 
he  was  snatched  away.  That  we  are  to  assume  a  distinction  be- 
tween the  third  heaven  and  Paradise  (as  Irenteus,  ClemeoB  Alex., 
Origen,  Jerome,  and  also  Bengel,  maintain),  is  incapable  of  proof; 
both  expressions  indicate  presumably  the  same  thing,  that  is  to  say, 
the  most  exalted  region  of  light,  the  immediate  presence  of  Uod. 
I'or  although  the  Omnipresent  is  equally  near  to  all  beings,  yet,  on 
the  other  hand,  all  beings  cannot  be  said  to  be  equally  near  to  him. 
We  have,  hence,  likewise,  no  ground  for  supposing  that  the  repre- 
sentation of  several  heavens  is  to  be  attributed  to  popular  Jewish 
superstition,  for  the  same  allusion  occurs  also  elsewhere  in  the  New 
Testament  (see  Eph.  iv.  10).  The  rabbinical  view  of  sewere  heavens 
certainly  derivesno  confirmation  from  the  New  Testament  (see  Eis- 
enmenger's  Entd.  Judenth.,  vol.  i.,  p.  460),  but  the  distinction  of  an 
upper  and  a  lower  Paradise  (same  work,  voL  ii.,  p.  296,  seq.,  318  ; 
see  also  the  remarks  on  Luke  xvi.  24)  is  not  unsupported,  but  rather 
entirely  corresponds  with  bibhcal  doctrine.  The  latter  represents 
that  blissful  portion  of  Sheol  which,  in  Luke  xvi,,  is  called  Abra- 
ham's bosom ;  the  former  is  synonymous  with  the  heavenly  temple 
(Heb.  vi.  19,  ix,  11  ;  Eev.  iii,  12,  vl.  9),  or  the  throne,  .the  right  hand 
of  &od.  Lastly,  Paul  indicates  his  experiences  in  Paradise,  In 
that  paradisiacal  sea  of  light  he  received  wondrous  impressions, 

*  Such  a  prooeediag  with  refereiiiie  to  the  Apostle  Paul  was  all  the  mora  atriking,  aa, 
according  to  1  Cor.  xiv.,  selfroonsoiousneaa  was  very  strongly  developed  in  him,  bo  that 
he  could  exercise  specially  the  gift  of  -apo^rciciii.  Probably  in  the  later  period  of  bia 
life  the  apostle  was  less  subject' to  anch  trances.  Aecording  t«  the  principle  that  the 
prophet  should  hare  dommion  oyer  the  spirit,  it  is  oectaio  that  a  condition  which  bor- 
dered on  the  loss  of  cousoiousEoas,  could  hut  rarely  occm'  among  those  lar  advanced. 

I  The  proceedings  against  witches,  paychologioany  so  remarkable,  have  yet  to  be 
fundamentally  exammed.  The  Count  von  Lamberg  has  recently  {Nuruberg,  1B35)  pub- 
liahed  a  very  intereeUng  communication  concerning  the  proceedings  in  Bamberg.  From 
the  perfect  agreement  of  all  the  witnesaea  in  these  proceedinga  we  have  no  choice  left  ua 
but  to  regard  such  exhibitions  as  epidemic  creations  of  the  imagination  (the  great  number 
of  which  presents  a  difficulty,  there  being  iu  Bamberg  alone,  between  1624  and  1630,  78B 
processes  against  witches),  or  to  consider  that  the  defendants  beheved  themselves  to  have 
committed  the  offences  in  apiril  under  the  inSuenoe  of  the  spirit  (».  e.,  in  an  ecstaoy).  The 
anholy  ever  seeks  to  assume  the  form  of  that  which  is  sacred ;  the  phenomena  of  the 
former,  therefore,  notwithstanding  their  differences,  may  be  employed  aa  analogy  for  the 
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which  he  describes  as  perceptions  through  the  medium  of  hearing. 
He  coramunieates  nothing  ■  further  concerning  them,  heeause,  as  a 
human  heing,  he  feels  himself  incapable  of  it.  The  harmonious  in- 
teraction of  purely  spiritual  intuitions  can  never  receive  expression 
through  the  language  of  man,  which  conceives  but  superficially  and  in 
fragments.  We  are  not  to  suppose  any  prohibition  to  communicate 
what  he  received,  for  the  ovk  i^bv  dvBpu-rru  kaXijoai  forbids  the  sup- 
position. These  words  are  not  to  be  translated  "  it  may  not  be  ut- 
tered to  a  man,"  for  Paul  was  a  man,  and  it  was  nevertheless  said 
to  him  ;  but  "  a  man  has  not  the  power  to  express  it." — It  has  been 
already  signified  in  the  Introduction  (§  1)  in  what  manner  Baur  em- 
ploys these  communications  in  favour  of  his  hypothesis  concerning  the 
sect  of  Christ.  (See  work  c^uoted,  p.  105.)  His  opinion  is,  that  Paul 
intended  thereby  to  confute  the  disparaging  view  of  his  antagonists, 
who  attributed  an  unseemly  value  to  the  fact  of  having  personally 
known  Christ ;  in  opposition  to  this  he  desires  to  make  it  evident 
that  the  gospel  may  be  propagated  even  in  the,  way  of  a  purely  in- 
ward experience.  Now  the  learned  man  referred  to,  by  no  means  holds 
that  the  occurrence  here  narrated  is  identical  with  that  which  is 
the  subject  of  Acts  ix.,  whereby  the  apostle  gained  access  to  Christ 
and  his  church,  and  nevertheless  he  asserts  hie  conviction,  that  by 
this  account  of  a  transporting  into  the  invisible  world  Paul  intended 
to  oppose  a  more  spiritual  view  to  the  Jewish  materialist  opinions. 
In  addition  to  the  arguments  to  the  contrary,  which  we  have  already 
brought  under  the  notice  of  the  reader  (lutroii.  §  1),  this  opinion 
appears  to  me  especially  untenable,  because,  with  such  an  end  in 
view  it  would  have  proved  greatly  to  the  interest  of  the  apostle  to 
relate  an  occasion  on  which  he  had  seen  the  Lord  himself,  or,  in  re- 
spect to  this,  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  he  had  beheld  Christ 
in  his  glory.  But  this  is  not  done,  neither  is  there  the  slightest 
allusion  to  the  reference  of  the  event  to  his  adversaries,  but  the 
question  rather  merely  regards  boasting  ;  so  that,  according  to  the 
context,  it  is  solely  to  be  supposed  that  the  apostle  narrates  the 
present  circumstance  in  order  to  afford  a  proof  that  the  grace  of  Grod^ 
is  with  him,  and  also  to  legitimate  his  claim  to  be  a  true  apostle  by 
the  extraordinary  gifts  of  grace  conferred  upon  him. 

Vers.  5,  6.— Proceeding  as  if  speaking  of  a  stranger,  and  yet 
perfectly  identifying  himself  with  the  individual  who  experienced 
what  is  stated,  the  apostle  continues  with  reference  to  ver.  1,  "  he 
would  only  glory  in  his  infirmities  (as  enumerated  in  chap,  xi.), 
and  not  of  himself,  i.  e.,  his  privileges ;  he  would  only  boast  of 
them  in  others.  "Were  he,  however,  desirous  of  doing  it,  he  had 
well-founded  pretensions,  for  he  stated  what  was  true  ;  hut  he  for- 
bore, because  he  did  not  desire  that  any  should  esteem  him  more 
highly  than  he  should  be  proved  to  merit." — The  turn  which  Bill- 
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roth  gives  to  vei.  5  is  entirely  incorrect :  "  I  will  only  glory  in  my- 
self in  so  far  as  I  am  not  myselfj  not  tliis  Paiilj  but  live  in  Clirist." 
As  to  any  distinction  between  his  old  and  new  man,  it  is  absolutely 
not  brought  here  under  discussion  ;  the  vtrkp  tov  rotovrov  aavx'/iooiicu, 
en  behalf  of  suck  an  one  mil  I  glory,  applies  solely  to  the  fact  that 
Paul  had  described  the  vision  as  occurring  to  another.— The  ova  £ao- 
uat  d<l>pwv,  I  shall  not  be  a  fool,  of  ver.  6,  appears  to  form  a  contra- 
diction to  xi.  I,  21,  23,  xii,  11.  But  Emmerling  has  already  cor- 
rectly shewn  that  the  glorying  is,  in  these  passages,  ironically 
described  as  d<ppot!vvii,  viz.,  in  the  judgment  of  his  adversaries  ;  here, 
on  the  contrary,  the  boasting  of  his  opponents  is  reproved  :  "  They 
glory  in  externals  in  a  foolish  manner  ;  I  could  boast  roj^elf  in  a 
right  manner  of  essential  things  if  I  were  so  minded."  (In  the  ^ 
dKovEi  Ti  i^  &HOV  of  ver.  6,  a  twofold  construction  seems  blended  to- 
gether ;  that  is  to  say,  the  apostle  apparently  intended,  besides  the 
^  inovEi,  to  write  d  n  dKovei,  but  united  the  two  in  a  single  clause.— 
Lachmann's  punctuation  of  these  verses  is  entirely  peculiar.  From 
lav  yap  feAijffu — i^  ifiov  he  includes  all  within  brackets,  and  the  nal 
tg  inrepl3oX^  r&v  dnoicaXv'\j>eo>v  is  connected  with  dadsveiaig  [fiov  be- 
ing omitted].  Whether  he  may  have  been  impelled  to  the  choice 
of  this  construction  by  critical  reasons  I  am  ignorant ;  but  it  deci- 
dedly does  not  facilitate  the  understanding  of  the  passage.) 

Ver.  7. — The  apostle  now  drops  the  form  of  description  hitherto 
employed,  by  whii^h  be  had  represented  the  revelation  as  being 
made  to  another,  and  continues  to  say  that  the  God  who  had  so 
highly  exalted  him  by  this  extraordinary  grace  had  also  deeply  hum- 
bled him,  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  bis  exalting  himself  too 
highly.  We  must  decline  any  statement  as  to  wherein  the  aKdXoxp 
T§  aapici  consisted.  We  can  only  say  that  it  is  impossible  that  the 
sufferings  connected  with  his  apostolic  labours'^  in  general  can  be 
solely  alluded  to,  for  these  were  det-ailed  fully  in  chap,  xi.,  while  the 
thorn  in  the  flesh  has  special  reference  to  the  revelations  related. 
We  are  also  as  little  justified  in  supposing  it  implies  some  spiritual 
temptation  ;  for  t^  aapict  is  employed  in  describing  it.  It  is  most 
likely  that  it  indicates  some  kind  of  heavy,  depressing,  bodily  suf- 
fering, which  may  have  specially  exhibited  itself  in  violent  parox- 
ysms, as  expressed  in  the  KoXaipi^saOai,  buffeted.  As  in  the  Old 
Testament  Job's  corporeal  sufferings  were  occasioned  by  Satan,  so 
Paul  likewise  attiibutes  his  thorn  in  the  flesh  to  the  author  of  all 
evil,  although  the  Lord  G-od  is  able  in  the  case  of  bis  own  people  to 
turn  the  enemy's  assaults  to  the  advantage  of  their  soul.  It  must 
however  be  admitted,  that  we  nowhere  else  discover  a  trace  of  the 

*  Tliis  Tiew,  which  Fritzaohe  again  defends,  derives  considerable  plausibility  from  ver, 
10,  with  tlie  assertion  diuo/Jic  /lou  Iv  liadeveti^  rsXcirai  in  ver.  9 ;  but  the  disdnct  rafer- 
.ence  of  tlie  asolof  to  the  revelations,  appears  still  to  render  it  untenable. 
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apostle'a  having  suffered  from  sickness  of  any  bind  ;  and  even  whea 
Paul  recounts  all  his  sufferings  and  trials,  sickness  is  not  enumerated 
with  them.  We  might  hence  he  inclined  to  suppose  that  the  ex- 
pression signifies  a  temptation  to  sin,  but  which  the  ry  aapKi  marks 
expressly  as  assuming  a  carnal  form,  (Sk(5Aoi/i,  a  stake,  a  thorn, 
oKoXoTzi^o},  to  impale.  See  the  LXX.  in  Num.  sxxiii.  55  ;  Ezek. 
xxviii.  24 ;  Hos.  ii.  6.— In  dyysXo^  rrarav  Fritzsche  is  undouhtedly 
perfectly  right  in  the  understanding  aarav  as  genitive  ;  it  is  in  ap- 
position to  (TKoAo^,  the  suffering  itself  is  styled  figuratively  an  angel 
of  Satan,  because  it  is  sent  to  him  from  Satan,  through  one  of  his 
demons.  K  Satan  himself  had  been  intended,  the  article  would  not 
have  been  wanting.  KoXatpi^w  =  inmid^o),  1  Oor.  ix.  27,  a  figura- 
tive expression  for  "  to  treat  rudely,  outrageously."  It  is  possible 
that  the  suffering  which  Paul  alludes  to,  had  the  effect  of  entirely 
incapacitating  him  for  a  time  from  his  work,  and  this  condition 
(with  which  was  probably  united  a  sense  of  inward  abandonment), 
the  apostle  styles  a  KoXaipi^scdai. — The  second  ti'a  i^rj  vnEpaigufmi.  ia 
certainly  wanting  in  the  best  critical  authorities  ;  but  the  omission 
of  the  words  is  as  easy  to  be  accounted  for  as  the  addition  of  them 
is  inexplicable,  if  they  were  not  genuine.  It  therefore  appears  ad- 
visable to  retain  them  in  the  text.) 

Vers.  8-10. — His  human  feeling  led  the  apostle  to  entreat  to  be 
freed  from  this  affliction  ;  but  the  answer  to  this  was,  that  precisely 
this  was  necessary  to  his  perfecting  ;  that  the  strength  of  self- 
dependence  must  be  destroyed,  in  order  that  God  may  be  able  to 
work  in  man  ;  he  may  therefore  without  undue  feeling  rest  satisfied 
in  the  conscious  possession  of  grace.  For  this  cause,  continues  Paul, 
he  glories  most  willingly  in  his  weakness,  for  experience  has  corro- 
borated the  fact,  that  when  ho  is  weak  in  himself  he  is  strong  in  the 
Lord.  In  close  analogy  it  is  said  even  in  the  Old  Testament,  that 
God  dwells  with  those  who  are  broken  and  humble  of  heart ;  but  is 
far  from  the  haughty. — The  passage  is  by  no  means  to  be  under- 
stood to  apply  to  the  apostle  alone,  nor  are  we  to  refer  to  him  exclu- 
sively the  clause  ^  Swaiiig  ftov  iv  daOevBlg,  TsXsirai,  my  strength  is 
made  perfect  in.  weaJcness;^  it  is  rather  a  general  truth,  specially 
applied  to  the  apostle,  that  it  may  enter  into  his  living  experi- 
ence. The  natural  power  of  man  cannot  exist  beside  the  Divine 
power  ;  if  the  inward  life  is  to  flourish,  self-dependence,  the  natural 
Hfe,  must  be  broken  ;  the  passive  element  must  prevail,  that  God's 
power  may  be  actively  exercised  therein.  See  at  Matth.  x.  39.  (In 
ver,  8  there  is  no  ground  for  understanding  rpig  of  an  indefinite 
number. — Calvin's  explanation  of  the  dpael  mi  ^  %ap£c  ftov  in  ver.  9, 
which  Billroth  has  adopted,  is  wholly  erroneous.  Both  regard  ;t:'V"r 
*  I  prefer  with  Laohmanii  the  reading  TE^iroi  to  the  more  usual  TtAtioSrai;  the  for- 
mer ia  sanctioQed  by  A.B.D.P.G. 
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T  not  the  grace  of  God,  but  metonymically  the  help  of 
God.  But  this  is  precisely  what  Paul  entreated  for,  and  which  wa» 
refused  him.  The  sense  is  rather  as  follows  :  "  Be  steadfast  in  the 
knowledge  of  my  gracious  intention,  even  if  thou  perceivest  no  con- 
scious action  of  grace  ;  for  my  strength  in  its  efficacy  perfects  the 
weakening  of  the  natural  life."  The  k-m(jicriv6u  is  very  expressive  ; 
an  allusion  to  the  Shechinah  is  evident  in  it  [see  on  John  i.  14], 
because  every  heliever  should  be  a  copy  of  his  Lord,  Ohristj  so  that 
Father,  Son,  and  Spirit,  make  their  abode  in  him,  inhabit  him  as  a 
temple  [see  the  Comm.  on  John  xiv.  23.]) 

Vers.  11,  12.— Keturning  to  his  former  strain  of  irony,  Paul  re- 
marks (see  on  xii.  6),  that  he  had  permitted  himself  to  ho  misled 
like  the  false  teachers,  to  boast  himself  foohehly ;  that  it  should 
not  have  been  necessary,  for  they  themselves  (the  Corinthians)  ought 
to  have  undertaken  his  commendation,  being  well  aware  that  he  was 
in  no  degree  less  than  the  haughty  apostles  ;  God  had  sufficiently 
accredited  him  as  an  apostle  among  them.  (In  ver.  12  idv  is  to  be 
explained  by  a  suppressed  following  clause  with  <5e,  as  Billroth  cor- 
rectly remarks,  "  but  even  otherwise  ye  can  relate  nothing  else  of 
me." — SiTiiLBla  is  first  employed  in  an  extended  sense,  comprehending 
in  it  all  and  every  means  of  authentication  ;  then  more  specially,  of 
a  single  species  of  the  same.  [See  the  observations  on  Matth.  viii. 
1.]— The  h  TToci^  inofwv^  is  not  altogether  easy.  It  cannot  indeed 
be  doubted  that  it  is  to  be  connected  with  KaTeipydaBf/,  and  not  with 
that  which  follows  ;  but  for  what  cause  does  Paul  state  precisely 
here  that  his  signs  have  been  wrought  in  all  patience  ?  It  appears 
to  me  probable  that  this  involves  a  reproach  to  the  Corinthians, 
who,  notwithstanding  such  signs,  have,  nevertheless,  shewn  them- 
selves undecided  as  to  his  apostolic  authority.  In  this  aspect  of 
affeirs  Paul  intends  to  aay,  that  he  had  with  patient  waiting  let  his 
light  shine  among  them,  secure  of  the  final  victory.  Finally,  this 
passage  clearly  enables  us  to  perceive  that  the  apostle  considered  the 
gift  of  working  miracles  sis  indispensable  a  requisite  of  an  apostle,  as 
it  had  been  to  the  prophets  of  the  Old  Testament.) 

Vers.  13-15. — Paul  demands  of  the  Corinthians,  with  reproving 
irony,  in  what  respect  they  were  inferior  to  any  other  church  ?  Only 
in  this,  that  he  had  not  proved  burdensome  to  them,  hut  had  en- 
tirely maintained  himself  without  their  aid  ;  this  wrong  they  must 
indeed  forgive  him.  Indeed  he  intended  to  conduct  himself  in  the 
same  manner  on  his  next  approaching  visit  to  them,  for  he  sought 
not  their  goods  and  possessions,  but  themselves ;  he  would  rather 
lay  up  for  them  as  his  beloved  children,  nay  offer  all  for  them,  even 
his  life,  although  he  be  in  turn  less  beloved.  Ifc  is  very  evident 
throughout  this  masterly  passage,  whose  spirited  turn  displays  at  the 
same  time  the  deepest  feehng,  for  what  cause  the  apostle  deemed  it 
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so  important  to  reject  decidedly  all  offers  of  support.  His  adversa- 
ries sought  their  own  advantage,  and  at  least  improved  their  posi- 
tion by  means  of  ihe  gifts  which  they  received ;  Paul's  own  practice 
was  entirely  the  reverse  of  this,  whereby  he  naturally  aroused  the 
hatred  of  those  worldly-minded  persons,  because  hia  life  tacitly  re- 
proved their  proceedings.  (In  ver.  13  Billroth  correctly  assigns  to 
inSp  the  meaning  of  "  beyond  in  a  downward  direction"  —  infra. — 
In  ver.  14  Tptrov  was  formerly  connected  with  hocnug  ex'^>  ^^'^  ^'^^ 
with  eX6eIv.  But  it  has  been  already  observed  in  the  Introduction 
[§  2],  that  in  this  passage,  and  likewise  in  siii.  1,  it  is  an  actual 
third  coming  which  is  signified,  and  not  alone  a  third  decision  on 
the  subject.  Tor  it  would  evidently  be  very  inapposite  to  state  how 
frecLuently  the  determination  had  been  arrived  at,  whilst  the  rpirov 
can  with  great  propriety  bear  a  reference  to  the  presence  itself.  It 
consists  perfectly  with  the  whole  train  of  argumentation  that  Paul 
should  declare,  that  what  he  had  already  twice  done,  he  was  pre- 
pared to  repeat  upon  his  third  appearance  among  them. — In  ver,  15 
the  transition  to  another  idea  in  the  Sanavav  is  only  apparent.  The 
Otjaavpl^eiv  impHes  indeed  to  collect  treasure,  dauavdv  to  give  up  the 
possession,  to  spend.  But  yielding  up  hie  powers  for  the  advantage 
of  believers,  is  at  the  same  time  a  spiritual  acquiring  for  them.  Paul 
proceeds  yet  further  in  the  iK^a^navrjOrjoofiM,  in  which  is  signified  the 
sacrifice  of  life  itself.  It  is  by  no  means  to  be  regarded  as  -parallel 
with  Eom.  ix.  3.) 

Vers,  16-18. — Paul  draws  attention  again  to  the  abominable  ac- 
cusations disseminated  by  the  shameless  antagonists,  among  which 
he  alludes  especially  to  the  charge  of  catching  the  Corinthians  with 
guile,  i.  e.,  according  to  the  connexion,  of  having  appropriated  to 
himself  money  received  from  them,  in  putting  the  question,  by  whom 
had  he  perchance  made  a  gain  of  them  ?  How  Titus  and  the 
brother  who  accompanied  him  had  conducted  themselves,  was  well 
known  to  themselves  I  (The  16tli  verse  is  to  be  understood  as  an 
observation  of  the  Corinthians  :  "  Ye  confess  that  I  have  not  bur- 
thened  you,  nevertheless  ye  say  \i.  e.,  the  opponents,  and  all  who 
allowed  themselves  to  be  persuaded  by  them]  I  have  caught  you 
with  guile." — In  ver.  17  is  to  be  supplied,  "  I  have  myself  certainly 
never  received  money  from  you  ;  have  I,  perchance  defrauded  you  by 
means  of  a  messenger  ?  The  ntj  riva  ^v — 6i'  avroij  stands  for  i^rj  di^ 
nvbg  kKtivuyVj  ovf.  At  ver.  18,  Billroth  correctly  observes  that  the 
allusion  here  cannot  be  to  the  journey  of  Titus,  which  is  mentioned 
in  vjii  16,  as  this  had  not  yet  taken  place  [probably  Titus  himself 
delivered  this  epistle]  but  is  rather  to  the  earher  residence  of  this 
apostolic  assistant  in  Corinth,  which  is  adverted  to  in  viii.  6.  Upon 
this  occasion  Titus  had  only  prepared  the  way  for  a  collection,  re- 
ceiving no  money  himself ;  the  jU^rt  hrkeovsK-njaev  vfiag  is  accordingly 
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to  be  understood  as,  "  can  he  perchance  have  OTerreachSd  yon  ? 
Was  he  not  animated  hy  the  same  spirit  of  disinterestedness  aa 
myself  ?  Have  we  not  walked  together  in  the  same  steps  [as  fol- 
lowers of  Christ]?") 

Vers.  19-21,-— In  conclusion,  Paul  again  remarks  that  he  speaks 
not  all  this  to  his  own  commendation,  but  entirely  to  their  edifica- 
tion. For  he  feared  that  upon  his  approaching  coming  among  them, 
he  might  not  find  them  ia  a  frame  of  mind  such  aa  he  could  desire, 
and  might  hence  appear  severe  and  not  tender  towards  them.  (See 
on  1  Cor.  iv.  21.)  This  possibility  he  desired  effectually  to  remove  ; 
he  was  unwilling  to  be  again  humbled  by  the  aspect  of  affairs 
among  them,  or  by  Ms  coming  again  to  occasion  sorrow  to  the  Co- 
rinthians ;  all  therefore  who  were  conscious  of  guilt  were  to  repent! 
— In  this  passage  also  the  ndXiv  (ver.  21),  as  already  remarked  in  the 
Introduction,  §  2,  refers  to  a  visit  of  Paul  in  Corinth  aside  from  that 
first  residence  there,  when  he  laid  the  foundation  of  the  church ;  for 
on  this  firat  occasion  he  had  experienced  no  cause  for  humiliation  ; 
his  preaching  had  been  attended  with  even  unusual  success.  (In 
ver.  19,  it  seems  to  me  more  forcible  to  consider  the  -rrdXiv  donelre 
«.  T.  A.  as  a  question  than  as  explanatory,— The  usual  text  punc- 
tuates after  XaXovi^v,  but  it  is  better  united  with  rode  ndvra  «,  t.  X. 
ju  one  clause. — It  cannot  perhaps  be  alleged  against  the  reading 
Torffi,  that  6ds  never  occurs  elsewhere  in  Paul's  writings  ;  for  that  can 
only  be  considered  accidental. — A  recapitulation  similar  to  that  in 
ver.  20  is  also  found  in  Gal,  v,  20,  in  which  Ipei^,  iTjXot,  dvjioi^  ipiBuai 
succeed  each  other.  See  also  Eom,  i.  29,  seq.  Such  a  series  of  terms  is 
not  to  be  too  closely  scrutinized ;  the  accumulation  of  synonyms 
springs  from  rhetorical  fulness.  In  Eom.  i,  30  naTaXaXta  and  ipidv- 
piafiSg  are  found  together,  but  in  reversed  oi'der, — •ivaibiai^  is  found 
only  here  in  the  New  Testament, — ^Ver.  21  is  not  to  be  understood 
as  if  the  apostle  considered  that  all  the  sins  named  had  been  ac- 
tually perpetrated  by  the  Corinthian  Christians,  for  all  who  could 
have  been  thus  guilty,  would  have  been  immediately  excluded  by 
Paul  from  fellowship  with  the  church  ;  the  emphasis  is  rather  to  be 
laid  upon  the  vpoiitiapTijKOTsg.  He  had  observed  that  many  of  the 
Corinthian  Christians  did  not  deeply  enough  abhor  their  earlier 
heathen  abominations,  retaining  an  indifference  and  laxity  of  prin- 
ciple in  matters  relative  to  the  sexes,  which  even  led  them  to  take  a 
part  in  the  festivals  held  in  the  idol  temples  ;  on  these  points  he 
■wished  to  find  in  them  sincere  repentance. 
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§  12.  The  Conclusion. 

(xiii.  1-13.) 

Paul  coDcludes  bis  epiatle  with  a  very  impressive  admonition  to 
the  Corinthians  not  to  compel  Mm  to  eieicise  Us  apostoHc  power, 
but  to  examine  themselves  strictly  relative  to  their  spiritual  condi- 
tion, and  to  give  due  heed  to  his  warnings,  whilst,  in  the  belief  and 
hope  that  none  will  neglect  these,  he  bestows  the  Christian  blessing 
upon  all  without  exception. 

Vers.  1,  2.— Without  adding  ^Toi!i(,i^  ixu>,  as  m  xii.  14,  Paul  as- 
serts here,  directly,  that  he  came  to  them  for  the  third  time,  from 
which  we  cannot  deny,  without  violence  to  the  text,  that  he  had  al- 
ready been  twice  among  the  Corinthians.  Eeferring  to  Dent.  sv:i. 
6,  xix.  15,  he  adduces  his  being  present  several  times  among  them  as 
a'witness  to  them  for  his  truth,  and  an  argument  for  obedience  as  a 
diity  on  their  part.  For  that  purpose  he  repeats,  hemg  absent  (and 
in  writing),  that  which,  when  present  (and  orahy),  he  had  declared 
to  those  who  had  sinned,  and  to  all  others,  viz.,  that  upon  his  next 
appearance  among  them  he  would  not  spare.  It  is  thus  evident 
that  npou  his  second  residence  in  Corinth  he  had  acted  with  indul- 
gence towards  them,  and  this  by  his  adversaries  had  been  attrib- 
uted to  weakness.  Seeatx.  1.  (In  ver.  1  the  croO/ptTai  Mf«»  ■" 
copied  from  the  Hebrew  15.  mp;.— If  we  assume  that  Paul  had  al- 
ready been  twice  in  Corinth  when  he  wrote  this  epistle,  the  words 
of  ver.  2,  which  ariesbach  has  placed  in  parenthesis,  cSt  itiip""'  t* 
ievTepov  luu  dirwv  vvv  are  easy  of  comprehension ;  the  ^apiiiv  to  dtrii- 
rtm  refere  to  Ttpodpniui,  the  fa™  vvv  to  ^pols'yu.— Concoining  the 
:7po,p«pT,.fat,  see  xii.  21.  The  othera  were,  it  is  true,  not  so  guilty, 
nevertheless  they  also  needed  repentance  for  having  yielded  a  species 
of  consent  to  evil  influences.) 

Vers  3-5.— As  '  they  re(iuired  a  proof  that  Christ  was  in  him, 
they  were  also  to  examine  themselves,  and  thereby  discover  whether 
they  stood  in  the  faith.  If  they  were  not  entirely  reprobate,  they 
would  find  Christ  to  bo  in  them,  and  as  such  they  would  be  enabled 
to  acknowledge  the  power  of  God  in  the  weakness  of  the  apostle  ; 
for  they  had  undonbtedly  received  their  faith  from  him.— This  idea 
decidedly  Ues  in  the  words  of  the  apostle,  although  not  perceptible 
at  the  first  view.  The  leading  clause  commencing  with  ^^d,  to 
which  the  taroit  -m^iiin  of  ver.  5  forms  the  answering  clause,  is 
by  no  means  to  be  understood,  as,  "  since  ye  desire  to  prove,  prove 
Yonrselves  mther  than  me  ;"  for  this  does  not  agree  with  the  declar- 
ation of  Paul  in  ver.  5,  that  Christ  is  also  in  them  except  they  be 
entirely  reprobate ;  he  consequently  hopes  they  may  find  Ohnst  m' 
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themselves.  Accordingly  the  meaning  of  these  words  can  alone  he, 
that  they  should  argue  from  that  which  they  found  in  themselves, 
to  that  which  waa  in  the  apostle,  and  of  course  in  such  a  manner  as 
acknowledged  the  apostle  to  be  the  source  of  their  own  life.  The 
latter  is  implied  by  the  added  clause  og  dg  viiag  oi)K  AaBevu,  S.XXa 
dwaret  Iv  ipZv,  who  is  not  weak  towards  you,  Met  is  mighty  in  you, 
in  ver.  3,  ifhich  brings  forward  the  powerful  spiritual  influence  of  the 
apostle  in  Corinth,  and  attributed  by  Paul  to  Christ  in  him.  These 
words,  therefore,  are  better  omitted  from  the  parenthesis,  and  only 
ver.  4  included  therein.  The  same  may  likewise  be  observed  of  the 
words  in  ver.  5,  ^  ovic—1<jtiv,  which  are  not  to  compose  a  parenth- 
esis, but  to  be  connected  with  the  el  firji-t  dSSmiioc  inre  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  form  an  appeal  on  the  part  of  Paul  to  the  Christian 
consciousness  of  the  Corinthians  as  follows :  "  Ye  will,  it  is  to  be 
hoped,  acknowledge  that  Christ  is  in  you,  except  ye  be  entirely 
reprobates  ?"— With  regard  to  the  interzhediate  sentence,  Paul 
there  compares  himself,  as  in  Eom.  vi.  4,  5,  with  Christ,  both  in  his 
weakness  and  in  his  strength,  to  whom  also  in  conformity  to  his 
hiiman  nature  weakness  (dadiveia)  is  ascribed.  It  is  unnecessary  to 
explain  that  this  includes  nothing  sinful,  but  only  the  susceptibility 
of  his  nature  to  suffering.  This  is  also  the  oifly  passage  in  which  an  ■ 
doBiveia  is  expressly  attributed  to  Christ. 

Vers.  6, 7.— The  greatest  advantage  was  hoped  for  by  the  apostle 
from  the  examination  recommended,  viz.,  the  perfect  recognition  of 
himself ;  he  therefore  entreats  the  Lord  to  direct  aright  the  hearts 
of  the  Corinthians  ;  he  (Paul)  desired  only  their  welfare  and  not 
his  own  honour ;  he  would  willingly  rather  appear  incapable,  if 
they  would  only  do  that  which  was  honest. — In  this  somewhat  difB- 
cult  passage  it  must  be  home  in  mind  that  koXov  and  icaicov  noii^aai 
do  not  relate  to  moral  or  immoral  conduct  in  general,  for  this  is  not 
involved  in  the  context ;  they  refer  to  the  proper  relation  to  him, 
the  apostle,  and  the  word  of  truth  which  he  had  preached  to  the 
Corinthians.  In  so  far,  indeed,  as  the  moral  life  is  conditional 
thereon,  it  is  also  included  in  the  reference,  but  merely  as  the  con- 
sequence of  faith  or  unbelief.  Again,  a  difficulty  lies  in  the  apos- 
tle's statement  in  ver.  6,  that  he  hopes  the  Corinthians  may  not  find 
him  6£6Kiiiog,  i.  e.,  they  would  find  apostoHc  power  in  his  severity  ; 
and  again,  in  ver.  7,  he  proceeds  to  state  that  he  desires  that  God 
may  permit  thein  to  do  that  which  is  right,  in  order  that  he  may 
appear  as  ddoKifiog.  It  might  be  supposed  that  we  should  read  tva 
oix  foJ"  °'"X  '■'"''  but  then  the  ^iielg  6s  (if  ddSaiftoi,  uftsv,  and  we  be  as 
reprobate,  which  succeeds,  would  be  tautological.  Billroth  explains 
the  passage  by  again  supplying  svxoiiot  to  the  oix,  making  the 
sense,  "  I  desire  not  that  we  approve  ourselves  capable,  i.  e.,  severe." 
But  in  this  construction  some  scruple  is  occasioned  by  the  fact  that 
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evxojuu  thus  closely  repeated  would  stand  in  a  twofold  construction, 
first,  with  the  infioitive,  and  then  with  Iva,  which  latter  construction 
does  not  elsewhere  occur.     The  oix  ^I'O'  can  only  bo  understood,  "  I 

desire  this,  not  with  the  view  that ^hut."     The  difficulty  is  more 

easily  solved  by  supposing  that  Paul  would  have  his  prayer  itself 
regarded  as  a  proof  of  his  SoKqi'^.  This  might  easily  be,  inas- 
much as  the  (i^  Koichv  -noiTJaat,  which  is  the  same  as  the  following 
TO  icalbv  noi^oai,  is  precisely  what  Paul  requires  of  the  Corinthians ; 
and  therefore  if  the  prayer  that  God  would  work  this  in  them  were 
fulfilled,  it  might  be  regarded  as  the  effect  of  his  powerful  interces- 
sion. Such  inference,  says  Paul,  he  did  not  in  the  least  design  ;  he 
desired  their  advantage  oply ;  himself,  he  was  willing,  should  he 
thrown  wholly  into  the  shade,. 

Vers.  8,  9,— That  which  foUows  agrees  exceedingly  well  with  the 
view  just  mentioned,  for  the  apostle  represents  his  power  as  bene- 
ficial, and  not  of  a  malevolent  or  injurious  nature  ;  if  they  prove 
strong  in  the  truth,  he  is  content  to  be  weak,  for  that  was  even  the 
object  of  his  prayer,  their  perfecting,  not  his  own  exaltation.  In 
the  orav  ^fietg  daOeviifiEv  k.  t.  X.,  Paul  evidently  bore  in  mind  a  par- 
allel with  ver.  4 ;  as  Christ's  weakness,  the  breathing  out  of  the 
abundance  of  his  life,  conferred  a  higher  power  upon  the  world, 
so  likewise  Paul  would  he  content  to  he  weak,  and  breathe  out 
his  life,  if  his  children  in  the  Spirit  are  only  strong.  (See  Comm. 
oniv.l2.) 

Ver.  10,— As  the  aim  of  this  communication,  Paul,  in  conclusion 
states  his  hope,  that  upon  his  approaching  appearance  in  Corinth, 
he  may  be  called  upon  to  employ  his  apostolic  authority  solely  to 
edification,  and  not  to  destruction  (x.  4,  8),  ('ATTordftuf  is  found  in 
Tit.  i.  13  ;  Wisd.  v,  23,  in  the  signification  of  "  violently,  severely." 
In  Wisd.  vi.  5,  uploic;  d-rroToitog  means  a  severe  sentence.) 

Vers,  11,  12. — In  the  concluding  words  the  apostle  repeats  the 
exhortations  rendered  especially  necessary  hy  the  splitting  of  the 
Corinthian  church  into  parties,  employing  for  this  reason  the  appel- 
lations of  God.  The  fact  of  recommending  them  all  to  greet  one 
another  with  a  holy  kiss  proves  that  he  continued  to  hope  for  the 
re-establishment  of  unity  among  them. 

Ver.  13, — The  apostle  concludes  his  epistle  with  a  peculiar  invo- 
cation of  blessing.  Love  is  ascribed  to  the  Father  as  the  source 
from  whence  the  grace  of  Christ  pours  itself  forth  as  a  stream, 
producing  brotherly  communion  among  believers  in  the  Holy  Spirit. 
That  the  Son  obtains  first  mention  is  explained  by  the  fact  that  di- 
vinity reveals  itself  to  man  immediately  in  Christ ;  the  Son  fii'st 
guides  him  to  the  Father,  and  his  life  is  finally  perfected  in  the 
communion  of  the  Holy  Ghost. 
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§  1.  Op  the  Province  oj  G-alatia,  and  of  the  Time  and  Place 
in  which  the  epistlb  to  the  .gralatians  was  composed, 

GrALATiA,  or  Gallogrfficia,**  was  a  province  of  Asia  Minor,  border- 
ing in  the  north  on  Paphlagonia,  in  the  west  on  Phrygia,  in  the 
Bouth  on  Lycaonia,  and  in  the  east  on  Pontus  ;  its  most  considerable 
cities  were  Peseinus,  Tabium,  Ancyra,  and  Gordium. 

It  had  received  ite  name  from  the  Gallic  tribes  of  the  Trocmi, 
Tolistoboii,  and  Tectosages  (Ciesar  Bell,  Giall.  vi.  22),  who  had  first 
of  all  migrated  to  Greece,  then  were  called  in  by  Nicomedes  of  Bi- 
thynia  to  help  him  against  his  brother,  and  had  the  district  named 
after  them  assigned  them  by  Attains  for  their  residence.  The 
leaders  under  whom  they  migrated  are  said  to  have  been  Leonorius 
and  Lutarius  (Lothar,  Luther),  (See  Memaon,  in  Pbotit  bibl.  cod. 
224  ;  Polybius  ii.  13  ;  Livy  xxxviii.  16  ;  Pliny's  Nat.  Hist.  v. 
32,  42.) 

Living  among  tribes  speaking  Greek  only,  these  Gauls  soon 
adopted  the  Greek  language,  yet  Jerome  found  still  that  they  had 
retained  their  German  tongue  along  with  the  former,  to  his  time. 
"  They  spoke  a  dialect,"  says  that  Father,  in  hie  Commentary  on 
the  Epistle  to  the  Galatians,  "  like  that  spoken  in  the  vicinity  of 
Treve8."f  In  the  year  188  b,  c.  Manlius  conquered  Galatia  (Livy 
xxxviii.  12),  and  Augustus  made  it  a  Koman  province,  b.  c.  26. 
(Dio  Oassiua  liii.  26.)  As  early  as  in  the  time  of  Augustus  many  Jews 
resided  in  Galatia,  to  whom  that  emperor  granted  a  letter  of  pro- 
tection, which  has  been  preserved,  under  the  name  of  "  monumentum 
Ancyrarum,"  in  a  brazen  inscription  which  was  let  into  the  wail  of 
the  temple  of  Augustus  at  Ancyra.     Now,  in  this  province  of  Asia 

*  Sea,  aa  to  the  Geography  and  History  of  Gialatia,  the  treatiaes  of  Hotfmaiia  de  Ga- 
latifi  antiqufi,  Lips.  1123.  'W'erMiiorf'de  Republics  Galatarum..  Norimb.  1184,  Schulze 
de  Galatis.  Franoof.  1758.  As  to  the  Geography  alone,  see  further,  Sickler'a  Ancient 
Geogi'aphy,  voL  ii.  p.  37S,  seq.,  and  Bott^^'a  Beitrage,  pt.  lat. 

f  It  may  therefora  be  said  that  the  Epistle  to  the  Galatians  ia  addressed  to  Germans, 
and  it  was  the  German  Luther,  who  in  this  Apostolical  Epistle  sgain  recognized  and 
bronght  to  light  the  Bubstaiioe  of  the  gospel. 
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Minor,  in  -which  no  doiibt  the  Jews  had  early  made  many  proaolytes, 
■the  gospel  was  diaeeminated  by  the  Apostle  Paul  in  his  second  mis- 
Bion-journey.  (Acts  xvi.  6.)  But,  very  lately,  the  hypothesis  has 
been  proposed,  that  we  are  not  to  understand  by  the  Q-alatians  to 
whom  Paul's  epistle  was  addressed  the  inhabitants  of  Galatia  prop- 
er, but  the  citizens  of  Derbe  and  Lystra.  That  opinion  was  first 
maintained  by  Bishop  Mynster  of  Copenhagen  (in  his  smaller  theo- 
logical writings.  Copenhagen,  1825,  p.  58,  E.  seq^.),  by  C„W.  Nie- 
meyer,  de  tempore  quo  epistola  ad  Galatas  conecripta  sit,  Halte, 
1827,  and  by  Dr.  Paulus  of  Heidelberg,  in  his  exposition  of  the 
Epistle  to  the  Galatians,  and  afterwards,  within  these  few  years, 
learnedly  and  acutely  defended,  particularly  by  Ulrich,  in  Stud,  und 
Krit.  for  the  year  1836,  part  2,  and  Bottger  (Beitrage  zur  Einlei- 
tung  in  die  Paulinischen  Briefe,  Ist  and  3d  parts).  The  hypothesis 
is  not  unimportant,  so  far  as  it  affects  the  question  of  the  date  of 
the  composition  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Galatians,  as  Paul  visited  Ly- 
caonia  with  the  cities  of  Derbe  and  Lystra,  before  he  arrived  in  Ga- 
latia  proper.  Accordingly,  if  the  assumption  be  correct  that  this 
epistle  was  designed  especially  for  Lycaonia,  for  the  inhabitants  of 
Derbe  and  Lystra,  the  composition  of  it  may  be  referred  to  a  date 
prior  to  the  council  of  the  apostles  (Acts  iv,),  which  is  not  without 
weight  for  the  explanation  of  the  transactions  between  Paul  and 
Peter,  GaLii.  But  Biickert,  partly  in  his  commentary  on  the  Epistle 
to  the  Galatians,  partly  in  an  essay  in  his  Magazine  for  the  Exegesis 
and  Theology  of  the  New  Testament,  has  so  strikingly  shewn  the  un- 
satisfactoriness  of  that  hypothesis,  that  we  may  regard  it  aa  com- 
pletely refuted.  The  reasons  for  the  hypothesis  that  by  the  term  "the 
churches  of  Galatia"  (Gal.  i.  2 ;  1  Cor.  xvi.  1),  the  churches  of  Lyca- 
onia, and  especially  those  in  Derbe  and  Lystra,  are  to  be  understood, 
are,  first,  the  following.  According  to  the  Eoman  division  of  prov- 
inces, all  Asia  Minor  was  divided  into  seven  provinces  ;  Asia,  in  the 
more  restricted  sense,  Phrygia,  Bithynia,  Galatia,  Cappadocia,  Pam- 
phylia,  and  Pontus.  By  this  division  the  Roman  province  of  Gala- 
tia accordingly  comprised  Lycaonia  with  Derbe  and  Lystra ;  but, 
according  to  Pliny  at  least  (Hist.  Nat.  v.  27),  only  apart  of  Lyca- 
onia, since  another  part  of  it  seems  to  have  belonged  to  Cilicia.  (See 
Riickert,  ubi  supra,  Magazine  for  Exegesis,  p.  103,  seq.)  Consequently 
.  it  is  in  itself  indeed  no  doubt  possible  that  Paul  used  the  word  Ga- 
latia in  a  sense  corresponding  to  the  Eoman  division  into  provinces, 
in  which  case  a  part  of  Lycaonia  must  be  included  ;  but  this  as- 
sumption is  not  probable,  for  the  reason,  that  such  originally  arbi- 
trary divisions  into  provinces,  which,  besides,  very  often  changed 
among  the  Romans,  do  not  usually  pass  over  so  quickly  into  the 
language  of  common  life.  Riickert  justly  remarks  that  even  at  the 
present  day  districts  otherwise  divided  by  their  rulers,  retain  their 
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old  names  for  centuries,  e.  g.,  Alsace  and  the  Breisgau.  But  in  the 
Acts  Lycaonia  is  always  particularly  specified  (see  Acta  xiv,  6), 
which  woulcl  not  have  been  the  case  if  the  Eoman  distribution 
of  provinces  had  been  followed,  under  which  no  province  of  Ly- 
caonia existed.*  If  we  consider,  besides,  how  the  names  of  the 
provinces  are  placed  in  the  passage  Acts  xvi.  6,  in  the  report  of 
Paul's  journey  from  CUicia  to  Macedon  through  Asia  Minor,  since 
the  language  is,  having  "  passed  through  Phrygia  and  the  regions  of 
Golatia,"  it  is  clear  that  Galatia  proper,  and  not  Lycaonia  must  be 
meant  there.  For,  in  going  from  Oilicia  to  Phrygia,  one  was  forced 
to  pass  through  Lycaonia ;  the  words  ought,  therefore,  to  have  been 
placed  iu  an  inverted  order,  thus  :  "  through  Galatia  and  Phrygia." 
It  may  be  added  that  Derbe  and  Lystra  had  already  been  par- 
ticularly mentioned,  xvl  1.  In  Acts  xviii,  23  we  read,  it  is  true, 
"going  through  the  country  of  Galatia  and  Phrygia,"  but  those 
words  admit  of  being  so  explained  as  to  mean  that  Paul,  starting 
from  Antiochy  journeyed  through  Oilicia  and  Lycaonia  (which  are, 
not  named),  first  northwardSj  to  Galatia,  then  westwards  to 
Phrygia. 

The  other  circumstance  which  might  seem  to  favour  the  exten- 
sion of  the  meaning  of  the  word  Galatia  is  this.  In  tho  Acts 
copious  details  are  given  of  the  establishment  of  churches  in  Lyca- 
onia.— On  the  other  hand,  nothing  is  said  of  the  labours  of  Paul  iu 
Galatia  ;  it  is  merely  said,  xvi.  6,  xviii,  23,  that  Paul  had  passed 
through  Galatia.  It  may  therefore  seem  more  natural  to  grant  that 
the  Epistle  to  the  Galatians  was  addressed  to  the  well-lmown 
churches  in  Derbe  and  Lystra,  rather  than  to  churches  of  whose 
origin  and  situation  we  have  no  definite  knowledge.  But  this  argument 
is  of  no  weight,  for  the  Acts  did  not  undertake  to  state  with  accuracy 
in  what  part  of  the  Eoman  empire  the  apostle  founded  churches. 
Of  his  journey  to  Crete  also  we  have  nowhere  any  account,  much 
leas  of  the  establishment  of  churches  in  that  island.  Hence  no  con- 
clusion can  be  drawn  merely  from  the  silence  of  the  Acta  as  to  the 
founding  of  the  Galatian  churches.  But,  beyond  that,  there  is,  in 
Acts  xvi.  6,  an  indirect  aJtusion  to  Paul's  labours  as  teaching  in 
Galatia.  For,  as  it  is  only  said  of  Asia  that  it  was  forbidden  the 
apostle  by  the  Holy  Ghost  to  preach  the  word  there,  Luke  seems  to 
have  meant  that  Paul  did  labour  in  Phrygia  and  Galatia.  We 
agree,  therefore,  with  Kiickert  in  finding  no  satisfactory  reason  for 
giving  up  Galatia  proper,  and  consequently  conjecture  the  churches 

*  The  passage  2  Tim.  W,  10,  is  also  againet  the  aBsumption  that  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment Galatia  is  used,  in  the  BBOBe  of  the  Itomaii  division  of  their  provinces,  for  in  it  Gala- 
tia and  Dalmatia  are  placed  side  by  side.  But  this  latter  was  likewise  not  a  Bomaa 
province,  but  merely  a  district  in  the  province  of  the  Roman  or  barbarian  Illyria,  (See 
Siokler'a  Ana  Geography,  part  i.  p.  461.) 
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to  which  Paul  wrote  to  have  been  most  probably  in  the  above-named 
chief  towns  of  G-alatia,  as  the  apostles  were  always  in  the  habit  of 
choosing  those  as  the  scenes  of  their  laboui's. 

Passing  from  this  subject  to  the  enquiry  as  to  the  time  and  place 
of  the  composition  of  thia  epistle,  we  find  the  greatest  variety  in 
the  views  of  the  learned  on  this  point.  True,  several  of  them  are 
of  a  character  so  extreme  that  we  may  discard  them  at  once  without 
investigation.  To  that  class  belongs  the  opinion  of  Kohler  and 
Schrader  (of  which  we  have  already  spoken  in  our  general  Introduc- 
tion to  Paul's  Epistles,  §  3),  which  transfers  the  date  of  the  Epistlo 
to  the  Galatians  to  the  very  latest  period  of  Paul's  life,  his  second 
imprisonment  at  Pome.  The  grounds  for  this  supposition  (as,  e,  g., 
that  in  Gal.  vi.  17  sufferings  are  mentioned  which  caused  Paul  to 
expect  death  when  he  wrote  to  the  Galatians)  are  so  weak  that  they 
require  no  further  refutation  than  they  have  received  above  "(ubi 
Bupril). 

The  postscript  "written  from  Home"  also  refers  the  Epistle  to 
the  G-alatiana  to  the  later  part  of  Paul's  life,  but  still  not  exactly  to 
his  second  imprisonment  at  Eome.  Besides,  it  is  generally  admitted 
that  the  subscriptions  are  the  work  of  later,  often  of  grossly  igno- 
rant, transcribers.  Equally  to  be  rejected  with  this  view,  which  re- 
fers our  epistle  to  too  late,  is  another .  attributing  it  to  too  early  a 
date.  Marcion  assumed  that  it  was  the  earliest  of  all  Paul's  epistles. 
In  later  times  Koppe  and  Keil,  and,  last  of  all,  Bottger  (ubi  suprS), 
and  Ulrich  (Stud.  1836,  part  2),  favour  the  theory  that  Paul  wrote 
the  Epistle  to  the  Galatians  the  earliest  of  all.  To  make  that  pro- 
bable, the  above  refuted  hypothesis  was  used,  viz.,  that  the  name 
Galatia  as  used  by  Paul  includes  a  part  of  Lycaonia ;  according  to 
(hat  the  date  of  the  establishment  of  the  Galatian  churches  might 
be  fixed  as  early  as  the  time  alluded  to  in  Acts  siv.  6,  where  stress 
is  laid  on  the  expression  Ttpin^wpo^,  region  round  about,  which, 
however,  cannot  refer  to  Lycaonia,  but  only  to  the  cities  of  Derbe 
and  Lystra.  Or  it  was  quite  arbitrarily  assumed  that  at  the  time 
mentioned  in  Acts  xi.  23,  Paul  made  a  journey  from  Tarsus  in  Oili- 
cia  into  the  regions  of  Lycaonia  and  Galatia.  This  arbitiury  pro- 
ceeding eonid  only  be  excused  if  there  were  in  the  epistle  itself 
evident  proofs  of  a  composition  so  early  as  51,  a.d.,  to  which  year 
the  latest  defenders  of  that  view  refer  it.  But  none  such  are  found, 
and  what  are  brought  forward  as  such  are  quite  untenable,  as 
Biickert  (in  Mag.,  p.  110,  scq.)  has  well  proved.  For  if  it  be  said  the 
passage  Gal.  ii.  13  presupposes  that  the  Galatians  knew  Barnabas, 
and,  as  he,  Barnabas,  did  not  accompany  the  apostle  on  his  second 
mission,  there  must  have  been  an  earlier  journey,  in  which  Barnabas 
did  accompany  him  into  Galatiar— it  is  clear  that  the  acquaintance 
with  Barnabas  need  not  have  been  a  personal  one,  and,  ercn  if  we 
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cliose  to  assume  that  it  wa8  so,  it  is  still  snppOHaMe  that  Barnabas 
mayhave  gone  into  G-alatia  by  himself  at  a  time  to  us  unknown. 
Further,  it  is  inferred  from  Acts  xv.  36,  where  the  confirming  the 
brethren  is  given  as  the  object  of  the  second  journey,  that  Paul  must 
have  been  in  Galatia  before,  otherwise  it  could  not  be  said  he  would 
confirm  the  brethren  there.  But  the  confirming  the  brethren  in  the 
faith  did  not  exclude  the  further  spread  of  tho  gospel  in  regions 
where  it  had  not  yet  been  preached.  Indeed,  on  this  very  journey 
Paul  came  for  the  first  time  to  Macedonia,  where,  however,  it  is  cer- 
tain there  were  as  yet  no  churches  which  he  could  confirm.  It  is 
therefore  most  probable,  as  most  modern  critics  admit,  that  Paul 
wrote  our  epistle  about  a.d.  57  or  58,  and,  it  may  be  presumed,  from 
Bphesus,  while  on  his  third  missionary  journey,  shortly  after  hia 
second  visit  to  Gfalatia  (Gal.  i.  6,  iv.  13),  during  which  he  had  al- 
ready found  existing  the  germs  of  those  errors  which  he  reproves. 
Earli&r  the  composition  of  the  epistle  cannot  be  fixed ;  for  Gal  iv. 
13  presupposes  that  Paul  had  been  twice  with  the  GJalatians  (see 
the  exposition  of  that  passage,  whence  it  is  evident  that  it  can  be 
understood  in  no  other  way) ;  we  cannot  place  it  later,  for  the  epistle 
^ves  the  impression  of  having  been  written  under  the  influence  of 
a  very  near  and  immediate  inspection  of  the  condition  of  the  Gala- 
tian  churches.  That  impression  prevents  me  from  agreeing  with 
Stein's  view,  that  (Rohr's  Magazin  fiir  Prediger,  B.  x.,  St.  1)  the 
epistle  was  not  written  from  Ephesus,  but  later  from  Corinth,  or 
even  not  until  after  his  departure  from  Corinth  through  Macedonia 
to  Jerusalem,  so  that  the  date  of  its  composition  would  fiill  in  the 
year  58  or  the  beginning  of  59,  a.d,  Riickert  (on  Gal.  i.  9,  iv.  12,  seq, 
V.  3-21)  has  clearly  shewn  that  the  apostle,  when  he  was  in  Galatia 
for  the  second  time,  found  the  germs  of  the  oorrnptions  there  even 
then  in  existence.  It  is  therefore  improbable  that  he  let  much  time 
elapse  before  writing  the  epistle,  and  we  may  confidently  assume 
that  the  composition  took  place  during  the  apostle's  residence  of 
more  than  two  years  at  Ephesus  (Acts  xix,  10).  The  only  ground  of 
doubt  as  to  this  view,  otherwise  perfectly  satisfactory,  is  that  which 
has  been  urged  by  Ulrich  (ubi  suprS;),  viz.,  that  no  mention  at  all  is 
made  of  the  council  of  apostles  and  of  its  resolutions  (Acts  xv.), 
where  one  would  expect  it  (Gal.  ii.)  This  gives  rise  to  the  wish  to 
place  the  composition  of  the  epistle,  if  possible,  iefore  the  council, 
whereby  we  should  at  the  same  time  be  enabled  more  easily  to  in- 
terpret Peter's  conduct.  But  difficulties  and  the  removal  of  them 
can  be  no  arguments,  per  se,  for  giving  currency,  in  purely  historical 
enquiries,  to  any  other  opinions  than  those  which  the  arguments  be- 
fore us  safely  warrant ;  least  of  all,  when  those  opinions  can  bo  es- 
tablished only  by  such  violent  means  as  the  change  of  the  number 
in  GaL  ii.  1,  which  becomes  requisite  in  the  present  question.    For 
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the  fourteen  years  mentioned  there  bring  na  necessanly  to  a  time 
after  the  meeting  of  the  apostles,  count  them  as  you  will ;  and  the 
number  itself  is  too  firmly  established  on  grounds  of  sound  criticism 
to  admit  of  any  well-founded  suspicion.  However,  what  may  be 
said,  if  not  to  the  complete  solution,  at  least  to  the  relief  of  these 
difficulties,  will  be  given  in  the  exposition  of  chap.  ii. 


§  2.  Of  the  Occasion  op  the  Epistle. 

We  have  already,  in  the  exposition  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles 
(see  the  remarks  on  x.  1,  secL.,  xv.  1,  secL.,  xxi.  17,  seq.),  considered 
the  relation  of  the  Mosaic  law  to  the  power  of  the  gospel,  which  was 
continually  making  itsolf  more  and  more  felfc,  and  we  especially 
drew  attention  to  the  fact,  that  with  respect  to  it  various  opinions 
developed  themselves  in  the  apostolical  church.*  The  most  rigid 
view  was  that  represented  by  the  previously  strict  Pharisees  :  they 
demanded  that  the  obsen'ance  of  the  Law  by  the  Jewish  Christians 
should  not  merely  be  optimal  as  a  pious  custom,  but  obligatory, 
sa>ing  that  the  Law  was  intended  by  God  as  an  eternal  ordinance, 
and  salvation  was  annexed  to  its  outward  fullilment.  The  apostles 
collectively  rejected  this  view  at  thek  meeting  (Acts  xv.),  and  re- 
quired of  the  Gentiles  entering  the  church  only  the  observance 
of  the  commandments  given  to  Noah  ;  and  even  that  not  as  means 
of  salvation,  but  merely  out  of  forbearance  towards  the  Jewish  con- 
verts, who  could  with  difficulty  free  themselves  from  certain  obser- 
vances, e.  g.,  the  prohibition  of  the  use  of  blood,  or  of  any  animal 
killed  by  strangling.  AH  the  Jewish  Christians,  who  stood  upon 
the  stricter  requirements  in  regard  to  the  observance  of  the  Law 
even  after  those  resolutions  of  the  apostles,  now  entered  more  and 
more  into  opposition  to  tho  truth,  and  saw  themselves  at  length  forced 
.  to  assume  an  entirely  sectarian  attitude.  A  milder  view  of  the 
Law  was  propounded  by  those  who  maintained  that,  with  respect 
to  those  bom  Gentiles,  the  resolutions  of  the  apostles  ought  to  meet 
with  attention,  but  that  those  bom  Jews  would  do  well  to  continue  to 
observe  the  Law,  as  the  pious  custom  of  their  fathers,  though  not  re- 
garding that  observance  as  a  necessary  means  of  salvation.  This 
view  was  defended  by  James,  Bishop  of  Jerusalem  in  particular,  and 
probably  most  of  the  apostles  professed  it.  Perhaps  the  advocates  of 
this  viewpossessed  a  vague  idea  that  the  Jewish  Christians  were  called 
to  form  a  peculiar,  and  rather  more  elevated,  circle  in  the  church  it- 

*  The  Tiew  of  Baur,  that  there  was  a  faction  which  would  have  enlarely  forbidden 
the  reception  of  Gentiles  into  the  Christian  church,  esan  il.  with  circurooision.  tliej 
undertook  the  complete  fulfilment  of  the  law,  entirely  oontradicta  the  testimony  of  his- 
tory.    (Soo  the  details  on  that  point  in  my  Easay  in  the  Stud,  for  1838,  ]^i.  4,  p.  933  ) 
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self,  a  circle  surrounded  by  the  wider  one  of  the  Gentile  Christians, 
Branding  at  a  greater  distance  from  the  centre,  who  might  be  com- 
pared to  the  proselytes  of  the  Gate.  The  most  liberal  view,  lastly, 
was  that  vindicated  by  Paul.  He  very  rightly  recognized  in  the 
G-ospel  the  tendency  to  abrogate  the  Law  entirely  in  its  outward 
.  forms,  Bo  that  not  only  was  the  burden  of  the  Law  not  to  be  imposed 
on  the  Gentile  Christians,  but  even  Jewish  Christiana  must  be  freed 
from  it.  With  this  conviction,  however,  Paul  in  his  wisdom  kept 
aloof  from  the  extreme  of  the  Marcionitee  :  he  by  no  means  tried  to 
wrest  violently  and  instantaneously  the  Law  from  the  Jewish  Chris- 
tians, as  if  it  were  a  sin  to  observe  it  as  a  pious  custom  of  their 
fathers,  but  left  the  work  of  liberation  from  it  to  the  natural  course 
of  Christian  development.  But  with  regard  to  his  own  condiict  he 
proceeded  in  the  following  way.  When  he  hved  among  Gentiles  he 
abstainedfrom  the  observance  of  the  Law,  and  lived  freely,  as  they 
were  wont  to  do  ;  among  the  Jews,  on  the  contrary,  he  hept  the  Law, 
that  he  might  not  give  them  offence.  {See  1  Cor.  ix.  20,  21.)  Now, 
certain  as  it  is  that  this  free  posture  of  mind  in  the  apostle  himself 
was  absolutely  the  right  one,  yet  it  is  easily  understood  how  this 
conduct  of  his  might  be  misinterpreted  by  the  one-sided  factions 
among  whom  be  moved.  As  the  Jewish  Christians  who  followed 
him,  also  pursued  a  similar  course,  the  Judaimg  Christians  mam- 
tained  that  he  taught  apostacy  from  the  Law,  and  made  the  Jews 
themselves  apostates ;  which  was  however  in  nowise  the  fact,  as 
Paul  carefully  avoided  everything  that  would  directly  operate  to  the 
abrogation  of  the  Law  among  the  Jews.  On  the  other  hand,  Paul 
proceeded  too  moderately  for  those  Gentile  Christians  who  were  dis- 
posed to  revolutionary  measures,  and  who  afterwards  were  repre- 
sented by  the  Marcionites.  They  would  gladly  have  seen  the 
observance  of  the  Law  forbidden  as  a  sin,  as  indeed  the  church  of 
Eome  in  later  times  touched  upon  a  similar  extreme,  when  it  for- 
bade the  observance  of  the  Sabbath.  Paul  therefore  held  with  ad- 
mirable wisdom  the  middle  course  between  Gentile  license  and  Jew- 
ish enmity,  and  Jewish  obstinacy  and  Gentile  enmity,  and  thus 
preserved  the  church  in  the  first  great  danger  which  grew  up  against 
her  out  of  her  own  principles. 

Now  it  is  the  Epistle  to  the  Galatians  which  affords  us  the  op- 
portunity of  seeing  how  Paul  defends  his  principles  against  one 
party,  the  rigid  Judaiaers.®     That  party  had  sent  out  its  em^earies 
*  According  to  GaL  vi.  12, 13,  it  certainly  s&sms  as  if  the  Judaiste,  who  were  aoaotiTe 
■a  Galatia,  were  proaflytes,  who  did  not  even  keep  the  Law  liemaolvea,  tut  only  wisl 


by  their  legal  seal  ti 


if  the  jTidaists  in  their  fevour.    However,  that 


j„_^ /e  correctly  understood,  if  we  aaaume  that  Paul  here  rebulrea  the  hypooriay 

with  which  the  Jewish  Christians  laid  on  others  what  they  themaelvea  did  not  touch  with 
one  of  their  flngera.  (Matth.  xxiii.  4.)  But  at  all  eyenta  tha  passage  ahewB  that  the  Ja- 
daiata  in  Galatia  were  dspeadeats. 
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to  the  churches  of  Galatia,  and  had  not  only  led  the  beKevera  in 
that  country  into  uncertainty  as  to  the  way  of  salvation  preached  to 
them  by  Paul,  by  requiring  of  them  circumcision  and  the  complete 
obsei-vance  of  the  Law,  as  necessary  to  salvation  ,  hut  had  also  ex- 
cited suspicion  as  to  the  real  apostolical  charactei  of  Paul.  (See 
i.  1,  6,  7,  It.  17,  v.  10,  vi.  12,  13.)  The  more  plausible  these  men 
could  make  their  assertions,  the  more  dangerous  was  their  influence. 
As  the  Old  Testament  was  received  as  an  inspired  i  olume  by  the 
Christian  church  also,  it  could  not  but  be  easy  for  them  to  shew  by  a 
literal,  interpretation,  that  the  Law  must  be  kept  to  the  end  of  the 
world.  The  practice  of  James  and  of  other  apostles,  as  also  that 
of  the  church  in  Jerusalem,  apparently  coincided  with  that  view, 
and  the  scarce-converted  Gfalatians  were  naturally  unable  to  perceive 
at  once  the  more  subtle  difference  between  the  apostolical  doctrine 
and  that  of  the  bigoted  Jewish  Christians.  Agaiast  Paul  himself 
they  could  bring  the  plausible  charge  that  he  did  not  rightly  know 
■what  Christ  had  really  taught ;  for  he  had  never  lived  in  his  com- 
pany, and  had  only  at  a  later  period  received  the  gospel  from  others. 
Paul,  therefore,  could  not  avoid  declaring  himself  openly  against 
these  Judaists,  and  putting  the  Christians  of  Galatia  in  possession  of 
the  right  point  of  view  for  judging  of  their  intrigues.  And  the 
apostle  executes  this  design  in  a  masterly  manner,  in  this  our  epistle. 
It  is  therefore  self-evident  this  this  epistle  must  have  been  written 
primarily  to  horn  Gentiles  who  only  could  at  most  be  considered  aa 
merely  proselytes  of  the  Gate.  Proselytes  of  righteousness  (see  Jahn's 
Antiquities),  or  even  native  Jews,  may  only  he  reckoned  among  the 
first  readers,  in  so  far  as  they  had  entirely  abandoned  the  observance 
of  the  Law  (which,  however,  was  certainly  the  case  with  but  very 
few),  or  at  least  laid  no  stress  upon  it  for  the  attainment  of  salva- 
tion. The  subject  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Galatians  is,  therefore, 
closely  connected  with  that  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  but  the 
two  works  differ  in  the  essence  of  their  contents,  viz.,  the  setting 
forth  the  relation  between  the  Law  and  the  Gospel,  in  this  way.  The 
Epistle  to  the  Romans  exhibits  it  altogether  ohjecUvely,'^  without  any 
regard  to  the  Judaizing  false  teachers  ;  the  Epistle  to  the  Galatians, 
on  the  contrary,  altogether  polemicaUy  with  reference  to  that  danger- 
ous party.  The  two  epistles  are,  therefore,  complements  to  one  an- 
other, and  in  combination  give  the  only  complete  pictm'e  of  Paul's 
syBtem.  of  doctrine.  But,  as  has  already  been  remarked  of  the  Epistle 
to  the  Romans  (Introd.  §  5),  the  Epistle  to  the  Galatians  also  has 
naturally  its  permanent  significance;  since,  even  gat  this  day,  the 
very  same  things,  which  Paul  m  this  epistle  says  against  the  obsti- 
nate adherence  to  the  Jewish  law,  apply  to  the  Catholic  ceremonial, 
and  the  Rationalistic  system  of  morality  in  their  relation  to  the 
*  Details  on  this  point  ara  found  in  tiia  abore-cited  DiaaertaKon,  Stud.  1338,  part  4. 
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Gospel.  The  Law  in  all  conceivable  forms,  the  grosser  and  the  more 
subtle,  continually  addresses  its  demands  to  man,  and  his  own  un- 
asaisted  power,  whose  weakness  is  unable  to  satisfy  them ;  it  must 
ever,  therefore,  make  sinners  of  honest  men,  but  never  saints;  of 
dishonest  or  blind  ones,  it  wiU  make  either  hypocrites  or  presump- 
tuous fools.  The  operation  of  the  gospel  is  specifically  different,  for 
this  demands  nothing,  but  only  gives,  and  'beseeches  us  to  accept  in 
faith  the  gift  of  forgiveness  of  sins  and  of  the  new  birth.  Those  two 
spheres  of  existence,  via.,  of  the  Law  and  of  Faith,  the  church  must 
never  allow  to  be  mingled,  and  all  attempts  to  confound  them  wiU 
ever  shatter  themselves  on  the  Epistles  to  the  Bomans  and  the 
GJalatiaas,  as  on  indestructible  bulwarks. 


§  3.  The  Course  of  Thou&ht  in  the  Epistle. 

The  authenticity  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Galatians  has  never  been 
doubted,  so  thoroughly  is  it  impressed  with  the  spirit  of  Paul ;  and 
its  original  composition  in  Greek  has  only  been  impugned  by  the 
well-known,  but  quite  untenable,  hypothesis  of  Boltea  and  Ber- 
tholdt,  that  all  the  writings  of  the  New  Testament  were  originally 
written  in  the  Aramaic  tongue.  It  naturally  divides  itself  into  three 
parts.  The  first  part  (chaps,  i.  and  ii.)  contains  the  relation  of  the 
history  of  Paul.  The  second  part  (chap.  iii.  1  to  chap,  v,  12)  com- 
prises an  expositioi;  of  his  doctrine  ;  and  the  third  and  final  one 
embraces  practical  observations  (chap.  v.  13  to  chap.  vi.  18).  The 
first  part  again  may  be  subdivided  into  four  paragraphs,  of  which  the 
first  contains  the  greeting  (chap.  i.  1-5);  the  second  reproves  the  in- 
constancy of  the  Galatians,  and  informs  them  how  the  apostle, 
without  any  teaching  or  vocation  of  men,  had  been  installed  by  the 
Lord  himself  in  the  apostolical  office  ;  and  firom  a  persecutor  of  the 
church  had  become  her  servant :  it  also  touches  upon  his  first 
travels,  which  shew  that  he,  in  the  first  years  after  hia  conversion, 
was  very  little  in  company  with  the  apostles  (chap.  i.  6-24).  In  the 
third  paragraph,  the  apostle  next  relates  his  important  journey  to 
Jerusalem,  to  the  Council  of  the  Apostles,  and  shews  how  he  there 
had  occasion  to  maintain  his  principles  in  controversy  with  the  Jew- 
ish Christians,  and  how  he  and  the  chief  apostles  came  to  a  friendly 
arrangement,  to  the  purport  that  he  should  labour  among  the  Gen- 
tiles, and  they  among  the  Jews  ;  only  that  he  should  not  forget  the 
poor  in  Jerusalem  (chap.  ii.  1-10). 

Here  follows,  in  the  fourth  paragraph,  the  remarkable  account 
of  what  took  place  between  him,  Peter,  and  Barnabas,  in  Antioch  ; 
by  which  Paul  calls  attention  to  the  fact,  that  he  had  dared,  freely 
and  openly,  to  avow  his  principles  ;  nay,  even  to  reprehend  Peter 
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lumself,  for  his  wavering  -witli  regard  to  the  connexion  of  the  Law 
with  the  Gospel ;  and  that  he  therefore  stood  on  a  perfect  equality  with 
the  Twelve  in  apostolical  dignity.  At  the  same  time  Panl  announces 
the  theme  of  his  epistle,  viz.,  that  in  the  gospel  man  is  not  justified 
by  the  works  of  the  law,  hut  by  faith  in  Christ ;  that  therefore  the 
Law  could  not  under  the  dominion  of  grace  he  re-established  without 
destroying  the  spirit  of  the  Gospel ;  and  that  the  Christian  was 
through  the  Law,  dead  to  the  Law,  and  should  therefore  hve  by  faith 
in  the  Son  of  God  (chap.  ii.  11-21).  In  the  second  part  Paul 
appeals,  first,  in  the  fifth  paragraph,  to  the  experience  of  the  Gala^ 
tians,  and  calls  upon  them  to  confess  how  they  had  received  the 
Holy  Spirit,  not  through  the  Zaw,  but  purely  through  the  preaching 
of  the  Gospel  They  should  not,  therefore,  on  any  account,  forget, 
that  the  Scripture  already  imputed  righteousness  to  all  who  through 
faith  are  Abraham's  children.  The  Law,  as  such,  could  only  work  a 
curse,  because  it  required  absolute  fulfilment,  but  Christ  has  re- 
deemed us  from  the  curse  of  the  Law,  to  the  end  that  we  might  re- 
ceive, through  faith,  the  promise  of  the  Holy  Spirit  (chap,  iii.  1-14). 
In  the  sixth  paragraph  Paul  further  illustrates  the  relation  between 
the  Law  and  the  Gospel  by  the  figure  of  a  testament.  As  a  bumBU 
testament  cannot  be  annuUed,  much  less  can  the  promise  of  God, 
which  was  given  to  Abraham  and  his  seed.  The  law  coming  in  be- 
tween the  promise  and  the  fulfilment,  cannot  therefore  destroy  the 
latter,  but  was  only  intended  to  prepare  for  it.  It  is  a  schoolmaster 
imto  Christ,  in  whom  that  antagonism  between  the  Divine  and  the 
human,  which  is  still  revealed  by  the  Law,  appears  adjusted  by  the 
union  of  both  in  him.  Therefore  all  that  were  separate,  the  Jew 
and  the  heathen,  are  in  Christ  wrought  into  a  higher  unity,  in  which  . 
state  also  true  sonship,  and,  with  it,  the  freedom  of  the  mature 
man,  is  alone  given.     (Chap.  iii.  15  to  chap,  iv,  7.) 

Next  follows,  in  the  seventh  paragraph,  the  warning  not  to  sink 
down  again  from  the  higher  grade  of  life,  to  the  lower  one  and  its 
inadequate  ordinances.  Paul  begs  the  Galatians  to  remember  the 
time  of  their  first  love,  in  which  they  had  so  entirely  yielded  them- 
selves to  him.  Now,  he  must,  as  it  were,  bring  them  forth  for  the 
second  time,  in  order  that  Christ  might  be  formed  in  them.  If  they 
would  but  rightly  understand  that  Law,  to  which  they  had  devoted 
themselves,  they  would  find  his  doctrine  in  it,  Sarah,  Abraham's 
lawful  wife,  represents,  with  her  son  Isaac,  the  church  of  the  New 
Testament,  which  is  the /res  one;  Hagar,  on  the  other  hand,  with 
her  son  Ishmael,  the  Law ;  now  the  latter  must  be  thrust  out  in  order 
that  the  former  may  reign  alone.  Accordingly,  they  should  not  let 
themselves  be  deprived  of  the  freedom  with  which  Christ  had  made 
them  free.  (Chap.  iv.  8  to  chap,  v,  1,)  Finally,  m  the  eighth  para- 
graph, Paul  warns  his  readers  not  to  submit  to  circumcision,  as 
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they  wonid  by  that  means  return  to  the  Old  Testament  footing. 
In  Christ  neither  circumcision  nor  uncircumcision  availeth  any- 
thing, nor  anything  else  esternal ;  hut  taith,  which  worketh  by  love 
(chap.  V.  2-12). 

In  the  third  part,  Paul  adds  to  the  exhortation,  to  maintain 
then-  freedom,  the  further  admonition,  not  to  abuse  this  freedom. 
He  begs  his  Galatians,  in  the  9th  paragraph,  to  walk  in  the  Spirit, 
and  not  to  fulfil  the  lusts  of  the  flesh.  The  walking,  however,  in 
the  Spirit,  must  bring  forth  the  fruits  of  the  Spirit,  and  crucify  the 
flesh  with  its  appetites.  This  principle  the  apostle  applies  to  the 
special  circumstances  which  then  existed  among  the  Galatians 
(chap.  V.  13,  to  chap  vi.  10). 

Finally,  in  the  10th  paragraph,  Paul  repeats,  in  short  sen- 
tences, the  lessons  given  in  his  epistle,  and  then  concludes  with 
the  entreaty  not  to  prepare  fresh  troubles  for  him,  the  much-tried 
servant  of  God,  and  with  his  Christian  benediction.  fOhap.  vi. 
11-18.) 

§  4.  Literature. 

Among  the  Fathers,  Ohrysostom,  Theodoret,  (Ecumenius,  and 
Theophylact,  have  written  on  the  Epistle  to  the  Galatians,  though 
the  genius  of  the  Orientals  was  far  less  adapted  rightly  to  explain 
this  epistle  than  that  of  the  Occidentals.  Among  the  latter,  Pela- 
gius  is  still  controlled  by  the  genius  of  OrioutaUam.  Jerome  less  so; 
hut  .above  all,  Augustine  has  left  us  in  his  Expositio  Epistolse  ad 
Galatas  a  work  which,  by  the  side  of  Calvin's  and  Luther's  explan- 
ations of  that  epistle,  is  still,  with  regard  to  the  principal  contents, 
namely,  its  communications  as  to  the  connexion  between  the  law  and 
the  gospel,  uncommonly  instructive  and  suggestive. 

We  have  of  Luther  two  works  on  our  epistle,  a  shorter  one  (Wit- 
tenbei^,  1519)  and  a  longer  one  (Wittenberg,  1535).  In  him  the 
polemical  spirit  against  the  church  of  Eome  is,  as  we  might  expect, 
decidedly  paramount,  as  likewise  in  the  works  of  BuUinger  (Zurich, 
1549),  Beza  (Cambridge,  1642),  Brena  (Tiibingen,  1588),  upon  our 
epistle. 

In  later  times,  this  epistle  was  commentated  on  by  Sebastian 
Schmid  (Kiel,  1690),  J.  D.  Michaehs  (Gottingen,  1769),  Zachariie 
(Gkittingen,  1770),  Koppe  in  his  Commentary  on  the  Now  Testa- 
ment (1st  ed.  Gottingen,  1778,  3d  ed.,  edited  by  Tychsen,  Gottin- 
gen, 1823).  Semler  Periphrasis  epist.  ad  Gal,  (Halle,  1779),  Morns 
(acroases  in  epist.  ad  Galatas  edid.  Eichstadt,  Lips.,  1795),  Krause 
(Frankfort,  1788),  Schilling  (Lips.,  1792),  J.  B.  Carpzovius  (Helm- 
stadt,  1794),  Hensler  (Leipzig,  1805),  Borger  (interpretatio  epist.  ad 
Galatas,  Lugd.  Bat.,  1807),  Winer  (1st  ed.,  1821,  3d  ed.,  1829),  Flatt 
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(Tubingen,  1828),  Paulus  (Heidelberg,  1831),  Eiickert  (Leipzig, 
1833),  Usteri  (Zurich,  1833),  Matthies  (GreifswaM,  1833),  Sehott 
(Leipzig,  1834),  Zschocke,  iDustrative  paraphrase  (Halle,  1834). 
Further,  compare  Hermann's  Essay  on  the  first  three  chapters  of  our 
epistle,  in  connexion  with  Luete's  Eeview  (in  UUmann's  and  Hm- 
breit's  Stud.,  for  1833,  part  2),  and  the  observations  on  it  by  Kiickert 
and  Usteri,  in  their  commentaries  on  our  epistle.  Also  Fritzsche's 
Comment,  de  nonnullis  Pauli  ad  Galatas  epiatolffi  locis.  Eostochii, 
1834,  4.,  which  are  included  in  the  opuscula  Fritzschiorum,  page 
143,  8ec[. 
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EXPOSITION 


EPISTLE  TO  THE  GALATIANS. 


I. 
PART    FIRST. 

(I,  1— II.  21.) 

§  1.  TgE   Greeting. 

(i.  1-5.) 


The  very  beginning  of  the  Epistle  to  tlie  GaJatiana  introduces 
us  to  the  peculiar  state  of  things  which  prevailed  in  their  churches, 
and  which,  as  we  saw  in  our  introduction,  caused  the  apostle  to 
compose  it.  The  Judaiziiig  false  teachere  had  impugned  Paul's 
apostohcal  authority,  and  represented  him  as  subordinate  to  the 
Twelve.  This  might  really  be  done  with  a  show  of  justice,  as  Paul 
had  not  hved  in  the  society  of  the  Lord  during  Im  sojourn  on  earth, 
and  stood  alone  a^ide  from  the  strictly  defined  body  of  the  Twelve. 
Therefore  it  was  the  more  necessary  to  attempt  completely  to  re- 
fute this  assertion  of  his  opponents  which  crippled  his  ministry. 
He  calls  himselfj  therefore,  here,  at  the  very  beginning  of  the  epistle, 
dn6aroXog  ova  an'  dvOp^iiriitv  ovde  rft'  dv6p(tnTOV,  dXXa  Ad  'Ijjtov  ICpiOTOv, 
K.  T.  A.,*  an  apostle,  not/rom  men,  nor  by  man,  bid  by  Jesus  Christ, 
etc.,  and  shews,  in  detail,  in  the  first  chapter,  how  he  was  just  as 
independently  called  by  the  Lord  as  the  Twelve  were,  only  for  another 
purpose,  namely,  for  the  preaching  among  the  Gentiles,  while  to 
the  former  the  Jews  were  commended.  (Chap.  i.  15,  16,  ii.  9,  10.) 
The  name  apostle  was,  in  the  apostolical  age,  used  not  only  of  the 
Twelve,  but  also  of  such  teachers  as  were  sent  out  by  the  churches, 
or  by  single  persons,  as  messengers  ;  it  only  forms  an  antithesis 
with  those  teachers  who  did  not  itinerate,  who  were  permanently 
•  1  Cor.  IT.  9,  where  Paul,  under  the  ioBuence  of  iiie  painful  feeling  of  his  former 
eBtiangement  from  Grod,  writes :  "  I  am  rot  worthy  to  be  called  an  apostle,  because  I 
persecuted  the  church  of  God,"  bat  also  adds:  "by  the  grace  of  Gk>d  I  am  what  I  am," 
forma  a  remarkable  parallel  to  this.  In  the  Bpistle  to  the  Oorinthiana,  Paul  is  only  a^ 
tributmg  to  himself  personal  unworUiiaesa,  which,  however,  did  not  prevent  Sod  from 
g  bim  for  the  office  of  apostle. 
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attached  to  a  dinrch,  and  so  far,  approximates  the  name  evangelist. 
(Of.  AcfcB  xiv.  4-14  ;  Kom.  xvi.  7  ;  1  Ooi.  iv.  6-9,  xii.  28,29.)  Such 
a  human  authorization  of  his  apostohcal  call,  Paul  emphatically  de- 
■  nies  ;  he  says  he  received  his  office  neither  from  men,  nor  through 
any  specially  distinguished  man.  By  men  the  false  apostles,  the 
blind  teachers,  are  called  ;  every  genuine  call  to  the  office  of  teacher 
in  the  church  proceeds  even  yet  from  the  Lord,  hut  in  most  casee 
by  far  this  Divine  will  takes  place  through  the  medium  of  a  luan,  as, 
e.  g.,  Timothy,  Titus,  and  other  excellent  teachers,  were  called  by  the 
Lord  through  Paul.  But  this  too  Paul  denies  of  himself;  as  the 
Twelve  were,  so  he  too  was  called  both  by  and  through  the  Lord, 
without  any  human  interyention.  QAttS  denotes  the  source,  the 
origin  of  the  call,  dtd  the  intermediate  agent,  through  which  it  ia 
bestowed  on  the  person  chosen.  Ti.apd  might  also  have  stood  instead 
oidno  [cf.  i.  12],  or  *7rd;  TTopd  and  imo  are  even  used  of  persons,  in 
preference  to  (i-n-6,  and  that,  too,  where  they  are  conceived  ss  imme- 
diately acting  of  themselves.  [Cf.  Bernhardy's  Syntax,  p.  255  ; 
Winer's  Gr.,  §  47,  b,  pp.  326,  331.]  'fliia  difference,  however,^  be- 
tween d-n-i?  and  napd  is  not  always  observed  in  the  New  Testament, 
as  is  immediately  shewn  in  verse  ,3  by  the  formula  of  greeting,  ^opT 
Koi  elpijvi]  diro,  in  which,  however,  Grod  and  Christ  are  undoubtedly 
to  be  considered  as  immediately  and  directly  active.  In  the  follow- 
ing words  Paul  apparently  pictured  to  himself  the  relation  in  such 
a  way  that  he  meant  to  write  (Sm  X^wtoC,  through  Ghrist,  and  dnO 
QBov.from  God,  and  put  3id  alone,  for  the  sake  of  brevity  ;  for  we 
find  that  the  prepositions  are  usually  so  distinguished  in  reference 
to  the  Father  and  the  Son.  [Cf.  the  remarks  on  Eom.  xi.  36.]  Now 
Christ,  as  the  Son  of  God,  in  conjunction  with  the  Pather,  is  put  in 
opposition  to  everything  human,  which  involves  an  indirect  proof  of 
the  Divine  nature  of  Christ.  But,  as  the  name  of  the  Lord  was  in 
full  'Itiaovg  b  XpioTog,  Jesus  the  Ohrist,  and  that  of  the  Father,  6e5f 
&  ILaT/jp,  God  tlie  Father,  the  omission  of  the  article  (cf  ver.  3)  is  to 
be  explained  by  the  blending  of  two  ideas  into  one.  eeof  nor^p, 
without  article  or  genitive,  is  found  also  Phil.  i.  8,  ii.  10  ;  1  Peter  i. 
2  ;  Ephes.  vi.  23  ;  1  Thess,  i.  1  ;  2  Tim.  i.  2  ;  Titus  i.  14  Winer 
(G-r.  §  119,  p.  110}  has  not  discriminated  from  the  above  passages 
those  in  which  the  genitive  is  added.  The  New  Testament  doea 
not  contain  the  formulas  God  the  Son,  God  the  Spirit  (eeof  viof. 
eeof  ixv&vnd),  which  came  later  into  use.  The  reference  to  the  resur- 
rection of  Christ  is  meant  to  exalt  God's  almighty  power,  of  which 
Paul's  conversion  is  a  shming  proof  Matthire  would  refer  this 
addition  to  the  exalted  position  of  Christ,  but  less  appropriately, 
because  there  was  no  particular  occasion  to  make  that  promment, 
(On  ijeipeiv  iic  vsKpoJv,  see  at  Matth.  sxii.  29,  30.) 

Ver.  2.— That  Paul  does  not,  as  often  happens  elsewhere,  men- 
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tion  particular  names  with  his  own,  but  adds  the  phrase  oi  avv  ifiol 
ndvTsg  d3e?:^l,  all  the,  brethren  who  are  with  me,  is  certainly  for 
the  reason  already  pointed  out  by  Jerome,  Luther,  and  others,  viz., 
that  Paul  wishes  to  give  the  Galatiane  the  impreaeion  that  he  had 
a  large  community  on  his  side.  We  need  not,  therefore,  take  dSsX- 
<j>oi,  brethren,  to  mean  merely  apostolical  fellow-labourers,  though 
they  are  of  course  primarily  intended.  The  plural,  churches, 
shews  that  Paul's  epistle  is  to  be  viewed  as  an  encyclical  mis- 
sive, addressed  to  the  different  churches  in  G-alatia,  which  had  prob- 
ably sprung  up  in  those  larger  cities  of  the  province  named  in  the 
Introduction.  The  omission  of  aU  laudatory  epithets  is  to  be  ascribed 
to  the  dissatisfection  that  Paul  felt  with  the  Gaiatian  church. 

Vers.  3-5. — In  the  well-known  salutation  (see  Rom,  i.  7)  Paul 
then  wishes  his  readers  grace  and  peace,  whereof  they  who  were  in 
danger  of  falling  back  under  the  law,  and  into  the  disquiet  which 
the  law  brings  with  it,  were,  above  all  things,  in  need.  Those  gifts 
'from,  God  as  the  source  of  all  good,  and  are  through  Christ 
1  on  man.  As  in  verse  1  ano  was  wanting  before  God,  so 
here  Sid  is  left  out  before  Son,  merely  for  the  sake  of  brevity.  Paul 
designates  the  work  of  the  Eedeemer  as  jnst  that  which  was  the 
urgent  need  of  the  Galatians.  Their  new  sin  of  wavering  and  un- 
belief must  be  forgiven  them  through  Christ,  and  they  completely 
separated  from  the  wicked  world  through  whose  influence  they  had 
just  been  led  astray,  -  (Of,  on  the  vicarious  satisfaction  of  Christ 
the  remarks  on  Kom.  iii  25. — Hepi  is  to  be  preferred  to  the  v^rep  of 
the  text.  rec.  A,D.E.F.G,,  and  other  inferior  critical  authorities  have 
it ;  Lachmann  has  also  received  it  into  the  text,  "t-nep  was  probably 
substituted  as  the  more  usual  word.  It  besides  points  out  the  vi- 
carious office  more  clearly  than  the  more  general  word  ire^l,  which, 
finally,  is  found  also  Eom,  viii.  3,  and  often  elsewhere.  [Cf.  Comm, 
on  Matth.  xx.  28.]  The  Sou  of  Gtod's  giving  himself  up  to  death 
[Eph.  V.  2  ;  Titus  ii.  14]  was,  finally,  not  extorted  or  commanded 
by  the  wiU  of  the  Father,  but  was  a  voluntary  act  of  his  own  [John 
X.  18],  yet  one  answering  to  the  will  of  God,  and  therefore  "  accord- 
ing to  the  wUl  of  God"  {Kara,  to  6eh]fia  tov  &eov), — God  is  here  called 
expressly  "onr  Father,"  inasmuch  as  he  revealed  himself  as  the 
Father  of  mankind  in  the  mission  of  Christ,  creating  them  anew  in 
regeneration.  Therefore  also  to  him  belongs  ultimately  all  the  glory 
of  the  creation  as  of  the  redemption,  (Cf.  on  the  doxology  Bom.  i. 
25  ;  2  Cor,  xi.  31,]  The  phrase  "  to  deliver  from  this  present  evil 
world"  (iiaipslijdai  Ik  tov  hearoirog  aluvo^  ttovtjpov),  for  denoting  the 
object  of  Christ's  work,  is  not  found  elsewhere  in  the  New  Testar- 
ment.    'E^wpEtoflai*^  [Acts  vii.  10,  xii,  11,  xxiii.  27]  =  au^eiv,  to 

*  The  aotiye  form  i^aipeiv  ia  Erand  Itatth.  t.  29,  iviii.  9.    Tiie  middle  ibrm  means 
(dBo  in  tliB  New  Teatament  tile  same  aa  iuMfeiv,  Acta  xxvi.  17. 
Vol.  IV.— 33 
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withdraw  from  the  influence  of  a  destructive  element.  The  mean- 
ing of  the  formula  ia  therefore  precisely  =  a6^siv  is  tov  icdcfiov  tov~ 
Tov.  'EvEffriSf  answers  to  ovrog  [Rom.  viii.  38  ;  1  Cor.  iii.  22,  vii,  26], 
■whilst  Troyfjpdc  is  to  he  taken  epexegetically.  [Cf  on  ali)v  ovrog 
Matth.  xii.  32.]  Whilst,  therefore,  doCvot  kavr6v,gave  himself,  re- 
fers to  reconciliation,  i^tpetodai,  deliver,  refers  to  the  redemption  of 
those  reconciled.) 


§  2.  The'  Oaluno  op  Paul. 
(i.  6-24.) 

Without  the  least  expression  of  love  or  sympathy,  Paul  lets  hia 
excited  feelings  hurst  forth  at  once,  and  expresses  hia  indignant 
■wonder  at  the  falling  away  of  the  Q-alatiana.  No  douht  Eiickert  is 
completely  right  when  he  concludes  from  this  that  Paul  during  his 
last  visit  must  have  spoken  to  them  of  hacksliding,  for,  had  nothing 
of  the  sort  taken  place,  he  would  certainly,  as  in  the  first  epistle  to 
the  Corinthians,  hefore  rebuking  them,  have  told  them  how  he  had 
received  information  concerning  them.  The  ovtm  To;\;e'(jf,  so  soon, 
however,  need  hy  no  means  be  referred  to  Paul's  last  visit ;  it  may 
rather  very  appropriately  refer  to  their  conversion,  which  ought  to 
win  over  the  man  to  the  Christian  element  permanently.  He  there- 
fore may  he  said  to  change  "  very  soon"  who  falls  away  even  after 
the  lapse  of  several  years.  {Merarie^oeaL  "  to  change  in  opinion 
and  tendency  of  mind,"  the  direction  of  the  change  being  pointed 
out  hy  dg.  The  present  tense  represents  the  action  as  still  con- 
tinuing, as  it  were  just  arriving  at  completion.  The  hope  is  thus 
awakened,  that  the  as  yet  incompleted  action  may  be  arrested. 
The  comparison  of  the  word  with  V^»,  and  an  assumption  of  an  allu- 
sion to  the  name  TdXarai,  which  Jerome  thinks  is  to  be  found  here, 
is  to  be  rejected  as  trifling.— The  one  who  calls  {iiaXemg)  is,  of 
course,  God  only,  not  Paul ;  the  apoatie  certainly  wished  to  convert 
no  one  to  himself  The  medium  of  the  call  is  the  grace  of  Christ,* 
therefore  ^v  =  6id,  or  stands  for  the  dative  only,  -without,  however, 
iv  being  strictly  taken  as  the  sign  of  the  dative.  [Cf.  Winer's  Gr., 
§  31,  8,] 

Yer.  7. — The  "which  is  no  other  thing  than,"  etc.  (5  ova  Eariv 
dXXo,el  firj  k.  r.  X.),  ia  not  without  difficulty.  The  reference  of  o  to 
?TEpov  evayyeXiov  is  clearly  quite  unsuitable,  as  the  idea  "which, 

*  The  omisaon  of  XpiOT-o*,  In  acoordanoe  wilt  F.G.,  and  Beveral,  ©specially  LEtin, 
tWJierB,  -wonld  not  be  advisable.  The  coupling  of  this  geLitive  with  xaXlaavro;,  is,  how 
ever,  clearly  forbidden  by  the  intervening  h  jtipm,  as  also  by  the  feet  that  Pavil  never 
refers  the  kX^oi;  to  Christ,  but  always  to  to  Father, 
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however,  ia  no  other,"  would  represent  the  guilt  of  the  opponents  as 
lees,  whereas  Paul  intends  to  depict  it  as  very  gross.  The  reference 
of  5  to  "  gospel"  alone,  in  the  sense  "  which  can  and  must  he  no 
other  than  it  is,"  i.  e.,  which  must  not  he  changed  arhitrarily,  would 
require  ^repov  instead  of  aXXo,  not  to  mention  that  it  seems  harsh  to 
separate  sbayyEhov  Irom  Srspov,  and  that  then  the  foilowing  d  fi^ 
ia  inappropriate,  for  it  is  inadmissible  to  take  it  as  =  sed  or  atta- 
men, ;  it  only  means  nisi.  (Cf  Winer's  Gr.,  §  55,  2,  Hartung's 
Partikellehre,  vol.  ii.,  p.  118,  seq.)  The  connecting  d  j^rj,  however, 
with  Baviid^u,  which  Schott  has  proposed,  would  be  totally  unallow- 
able, because  of  the  indicative,  which  cannot  possibly  mean,  "  I 
should  wonder  at  your  early  apostacy,  if  I  had  not  knbwn  that  you 
were  led  astray."  Besides,  with  this  interpretation,  the  difficulty 
of  the  S  oiiK  ScTiv  a-Uo,  which,  according  to  it,  must  be  enclosed  in 
brackets,  remains.  Therefore  the  interpretation  defended  by  Gro- 
tius,  Winer,  Rilckert,  alone  recommends  itself  to  us,  which  refers  H 
to  ail  that  precedes,  and  the  words  8  ovic  Sanv  dXXo,  el  ftij  k.  t.  X.,  are 
closely  connected  in  the  sense  :  "  which  (your  apoatacy)  is  nothing 
else,  or  consists  in  nothing  else  than  that  you  have  allowed  your- 
selves to  be  led  astray."  By  this  addition,  then,  it  is  Paul's  inten- 
tion to  soften  the  guilt  of  the  Galatians,  and  to  point  to  thek  false 
teachers  as  the  real  culprits.  (The  article  stands  before  the  parti- 
ciple entirely  regularly  [as  in  the  phrase  ddlv  ol  AeyowTef],  since  the 
action  is  considered  as  one  which  belongs  only  to  definite  persons, 
or  by  which  the  persons  themselves  are  specified.  [Of  Matthi^'s 
Gr.,  vol.  ii.,  p.  552.]  Winer's  interpretation,  aa  if  the  meaning 
were  dal  Tapdoaovreg  wfidf  Koi  o!>Toi  dctv  iXlyoi,  introduces  a  thought 
not  contained  in  the  words. — la^damiv,  trouble,  =  uaXsvuv,  shake, 
2  Thess.  ii.  2.  "  To  effect  a  change  in  one's  settled  principles  of 
faith,  and  that  by  open,  violent  attacks,  not  by  secret  and  artful 
insinuations."  As  to  the  antagonists  here  pointed  out,  see  further 
details  at  v.  10-12,  and  vi.  12,  IS.^On  fierfmrpd^iv,  cf.  Actg.ii.  20  ; 
James  iv.  9,  Q&lovreg  is  emphatic,  as  it  stands  in  contrast  with  the 
nnprermditated  usToarpitpai,  the  act  of  the  Galatians,  who  knew  not 
what  they  did  when  they  followed  those  deceivers.) 

Ver.  8. — Paul  describes  the  gospel  as  so  absolutely  above  all 
subjectivity,  that  no  created  being  can  change  its  Divine  natnre ; 
not  even  Paul  (Koi.idv  jjpetf),  not  even  an  angel.  In  the  case  of 
Paul,  apostacy  was  certainly  imaginable,  but  not  in  the  case  of  a 
good  angel ;  hence  we  might  suppose  evil  angels  meant,  if  "from 
heaven"  were  not  against  it.  It  is  most  simple  therefore  to  say, 
that  Paul,  as  in  Kom.  ix.  3,  adduces  an  impossibility  in  order  to  ex- 
press in  the  highest  degree  the  inadmissibility  of  changing  arbitra- 
rily the  gift  of  God.  (In  ira^  o  the  idea  of  "  against"  is  clearly  the 
most  natural ;  those  Judaists  quite  destroyed  the  nature  of  the 
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gospel,  they  made  a  new  law  out  of  it. — 'Avddsjia,  originally  =  dvd- 
Srifia,  Bomething  devoted  to  the  gods,  hung  up  in  the  temple.  The 
latter  form  only  retained  thia  idea  [Luke  xxi,  5],  and  a,vn.6&iia  ac- 
quired the  meaning  "  eomething  laden  with  a  curse,"  which  all  an- 
cient nations  considered  and  treated  as  devoted  to  the  infernal  gods, 
also  ae  w^ip,,  sacer.  The  formula  avdOqia  earUj  let  him  he  accursed, 
refers,  therefore,  not  to  ecclesiastical  excommunication  simply  ;  that 
is  included  only  so  far  as  it  presuppt«es  Divine  reprobation.  ■  Accord- 
ingly dvaOe/ia  —  Q-ih.     Cf.  on  Eom.  ix.  3  ;  1  Cor.  xii.  3,  xvi.  22.) 

Ver.  9,— As  a  mere  repetition  of  what  has  just  heen  said,  npoei- 
ptjiaijiey^  we  have  sa/id  before,  and  dpri,  now,  is  clearly  too  strong.; 
the  words  can  only  be  explained  on  the  assumption  of  a  previous  ex- 
pression of  Paul's  opinion  on  this  subject  during  his  first  visit  to 
the  Gralatians.  While,  therefore,  in  ver.  8  the  nai  idv,  even  though, 
represented  the  matter  quite  hypothetically,  d,  if,  applies  the  re- 
mark to  the  actual  case. 

Ver,  10.~-The  connexion  of  ver.  10  with  the  preceding  is  not 
quite  clear.  We  should  have  expected,  after  verses  8  and  9,  and  the 
Btrong  asseverations  that  whoever  preached  otherwise  than  he  did  was 
.  accursed,  something  like  the  following  :  "  for  what  I  teach  is  un- 
doubtedly God's  word,"  or,  "  I  am  assured  that  this  alone  is  the 
truth."**  Instead  of  that,  Paul  states  that  he  seeks  to  please  God 
and  not  man  ;  but,  if  we  grasp  the  fundamental  thought  we  recog- 
nize that  it  contains  exactly  those  ideas  which  the  context  leads  us 
to  expect.  For  the  very  fact,  that  he  wishes  to  please  God  entirely, 
and  not  man,  that  he  is  entirely  the  servant  of  Christ,  who  is  more 
than  all  men  are,  is  the  assurance  of  his  living  union  with  God,  and 
of  that  illumination  from  above  which  exalts  his  doctrines  far 
above  a  mere  subjective  opinion.  He  gains,  at  the  same  time,  by  this 
turn  of  thought,  the  advantage  of  warding  off  a  reproach  cast  upon 
him  by  the  Judaists,  and  of  retorting  it  on  them.  They  upbraided 
him  on  account  of  his  accommodating  spirit,  that  he  became  to  the 
Gentiles  a  Grentile,  and  to  the  Jews  a  Jew,  as  if  gi-asping  at  hu- 
man approbation  was  the  cause  of  it.  The  fact  was  exactly  the 
reverse  ;  this  no  doubt  was  the  case  with  those  Judaistic  false 
teachers  who  sought  by  the  great  number  of  their  conversions  to 
gain  fame,  without  caring  about  the  means  by  which  they  effected 
them.  (Cf.  Gal.  vl  IS.)  The  dpri,  now,  hke  the  following  en,  yet, 
can  be  referred  only  to  the  time  since  Paul's  conversion  ;  with  that 
event  the  old  man,  which  in  him  too  was  impelled  by  the  desire 
of  pleasing  men,  was  in  him  forthwith  so  thrust  back,  that  the  holy 
fire  from  the  Divine  altar  alone  glowed  in  him,  and  dissipated  all 
other  love.  (net'Su  avSpunov^,  Qeov  cannot,  with  Luther  and  Michaelia 
*  Rilclcert'a  auppleroecil,  "  wonder  not  at  this  harsh  speech.  I  cannot,  in  acoordaacB 
with  my  Divine  ciJL  say  otherwise,"  is  Clearly  too  harsh. 
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be  taken  :  res  Ltimanaa,  res  divinas,  euadeo,  nor  can  sara  be  sup- 
plied ;  it  is  here  ratber  equal  to  placare,  tranquilliini  reddere,  as  it 
certainly  means  at  1  John  iii.  9  ;  Homer  II.  a.  100  ;  Eurip,  Hipp. 
1060.     It  is  ;^  dpsciceiVj  which  foUows.) 

Vers,  11, 12. — Paul  now  endeavours,  from  here  to  chap.  ii.  10,  to 
trace  historically  this  his  immediate  relation  to  Grod  through  Christ. 
He  needed  not  to  make  any  mention  here  of  the  great  fact  of  the 
manifestation  of  the  Lord,  through  which  his  conversion  was  ef- 
fected, because  he  knew  that  this  was  sufficiently  known  to  the 
GJalatiaoB  ;  though  he  alludes  in  verses  15,  16,  to  that  event. 

His  only  conpernwas  to  make  it  clear  that  he  had  in  nowise  been 
instructed  by  the  apostles,  and  thus  become  spiritually  dependent 
upon  them,  so  that  their  authority  was  above  his  own.  It  might  be 
said  that  Pan!  was  assuredly  baptized  by  the  Christiana  in  Damas- 
cus, probably  by  Ananias  (Acts  ix.  18);  indeed,  according  to  the 
parallel  passage  (Acts  xxii.  10),  the  Lord  commanded  him  to  go  to 
Damascus,  there  to  learn  what  he  was  commissioned  to  do.  He 
seems  therefore  not  to  have  received  the  Holy  Ghost  immediately  on 
Christ's  manifestation,  but  only  at  the  imposition  of  hands  by 
Ananias,  "  when  there  fell  from  bis  eyes  £^  it  were  scales"  (both 
bodily  and  spiritual),  and  at  his  baptism.  But  that  very  point, 
that  Paul  did  not  receive  the  Holy  Ghost  from  an  apostle  through 
the  laying  on  of  hands,  but  independently  of  them,  whereas  in  other 
cases  (according  to  Acts  viii.)  the  apostles  alone  could  impart  the 
Holy  Ghost— sets  him  free  from  them  and  their  authority,  and  on 
a  par  with  the  body  of  the  apostles.  Add  to  this,  Paul,  besides  the 
first  appearance  at  Damascus,  saw  the  Lord  repeatedly  (cf,  on  Acts 
sxii,  17,  sxiii.  11),  and  remained,  as  it  were,  in  continued  intercourse 
with  him,  and  received  direct  instructions  from  him,  1  Cor.  xi.  23. 
Paul  therefore  could  with  perfect  justice  boast  of  the  gospel  which 
he  preached,  as  entrusted  to  him  immediately  by  Giod,  without  any 
human  intervention.  (Ver.  11,  ■yvi^pi^i'i  is  used  by  profane  writers  as 
=  yivcHoKw,  by  the  LXX,  as  ^  "  to  shew,  make  known"  [cf.  Prov. 
sxii.  19  ;  Ezek.  xliv.  23,  with  1  Cor.  xii.  S,  xv.  1.]  Top  is  certainly 
to  be  preferred  to  (5e,  according  to  D.F.G.,  and  other  authorities  :  rfe 
was  probably  substituted,  merely  because  ydp  stands  live  times  in 
succession  ;  but  with  Paul  the  same  conjunction  fi-eijuently  occurs 
five  times,  and  even  oftener,  in  succession.  [Cf.  e.  g.,  Bom.  iv.  13, 
eeq,,  v.  6,  aeq.]  Kar'  dvd^unov,  after  man,  can  only  be  taken,  as  in 
1  Cor.  ix.  8,  as  =  dvdpumvovj  human,  as  to  origin,  essence,  and  ob- 
ject, in  contrast  to  the  Divine  character  of  the  gospel,  Euckert's 
remark,  that  no  one  said  that  the  gospel  was  of  humam  origin,  and 
that  therefore,  so  taken,  the  apostle's  assertion  has  no  antithesis 
gainst  which  it  could  be  directed,  is  of  no  weight ;  for,  even  if  the 
Judaists,  whom  Paul  conteads  with,  did  not  say  that  explicitly,  still 
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it  was  implied  in  their  conduct ;  for  they  made  of  it  what  tliey 
wished. — Ver,  12,  ov6i  y^  iyti  is  to  be  taken  :  neque  enim  ego,  t.  e., 
"  I,  as  little  as  the  other  apostles,"  not :  nam  ne  ego  quidem,  which 
would  have  been  expressed  by  ovS'  syi)  yap,  or  Koi  yap  ovS"  eytJ.-r-Be- 
fore  i6i3dx67jv  many  good  M8S.,  especially  A.D.F.G.j  read  ovSe  for 
ovre,  which  last  Griesbach  preferred,  as  also  Winer  (ad  h.  1.  and  Gr., 
§  55,  6.)  Lachmann  and  Eiiekert,  on  the  other  hand,  read  ovSs. 
The  decision  depends  on  the  distinction  assumed  between  TrapsXaffov 
and  tdiddxOjjv ;  Winer  takes  it  as  not  specific,  and  cannot  therefore 
favour  the  strongly  disjunctive  particle.  Bufc  it  is  more  correct  to 
assume,  with  Lachmann  and  Eucb«rt,  a  specific  distinction,  in  which 
ea^e  aids  must  be  read.  It  is  also  especially  in  favour  of  that  reading, 
that  one  cannot  join  napa  dvBpriTrov  with  ediSdxSriv  also,  with  which 
npog  is  usually  put,  and  again  SiddaneaOai  forms  an  antithesis  with 
ciiro«aAiJ7rT6cr0ot :  Reformer  denotes  the  gradual  appropriation  of  a 
thing,  through  reflection  and  exercise  of  the  intellect ;  the  loiter 
means  intuitive  perception,  instantaaeous  illumination  of  the  reason. 
(Of.  Mattb.  si.  25,  seq.)' — 'In  the  SC  aTTosaXv^sM^  'Iriaov  XpiOTov  sell. 
napeXaHov^  by  the  revdaUon  of  Jesus  Christ,  Christ  is  to  be  under- 
stood as  the  author,  not  as  the  object,  of  the  revelation  ;  the  latter 
ia  the  gospel.  The  revelation  by  Christ  stands  here  in  opposition  to 
communication  through  man ;  the  other  view  which  exhibits  Christ 
as  also  the  revealed,  is  presented  in  ver.  15.) 

■  Vers.  13,  14. — In  order  to  place  the  striking  circumstances  of 
his  conversion  in  a  clear  light,  Paul  reminds  the  Galatians  first 
of  his  earlier  position,  when  he  persecuted  the  church  as  a  zeal- 
ous Pharisee.  (He  sets  in  opposition  to  the  vvv^  noiO,  of  his  con- 
version the  "time  past"  (nori),  of  bis  life  under  the  law;  the 
Galatians  might  have  heard  by  report,  or  even  through  Paul  him- 
self, what  was  neceeeary  for  them  to  know  on  that  point.  The 
form  'lovSainpo^  ia  often  found  ia  the  Apocrypha.  Of  2  Mace,  il 
21,  xiv.  38  ;  4  Maco.  iv.  26. — KaS'  vrtepQoXijv  —  o<l>6Spa  or  ■trsptcao- 
Tepwf,  ver.  14 ;  1  Cor.  xii.  31  ;  2  Cor.  iv,  17.  Tlopdtu  =  noXiopicsu, 
Acts  ix.  21.- — ^Ver,  14,  npoK&rrreiv  is  generally  used  intransitively  ; 
with  vTTep  it  is  "  to  surpass."  [Luke  ii.  52  ;  2  Tim.  ii.  16,  iii.  9.] — ■ 
SvvriXtKiwTTj^  Eequalis,  is  not  found  elsewhere  in  the  New  Testament. 
Z))A(iT^f,  Acts  XXL  20.— The  form  TraTpuidg  is  found  only  here,  ttot- 
(Mjof  often  occurs,  e.  g.,  Acts  xxii.  3,  xxiv.  14.  The  "traditions" 
[■napaSoaeig),  comprise  the  genuine  books  of  Moses,  along  with  the 
traditional  Pharisaic  dogmas  ;  neither  the  one  nor  the  other  alone.) 
Ver.  15.— As  the  entire  economy  has  its  period,  in  which  the  Di- 
vine promises  are  fulfilled  (Gal.  iv.  4),  so  also  has  each  individual 
When  that  sacred  moment  arrived  for  Paul  (on  his  journey  to 
Damascus),  God  caused  his  eternal  decree  of  election  to  reach 
him  in  time,  by  means  of  a  call,  in  order  to  jise  him  as  an  instru- 
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ment  for  the  propagation  of  the  gospel.  (The  rfJowjOEv  &  Geof 
answera  to  i"'  s^s';,  cf.  Ps.  xl.  14.—''A<poQt;siv  =  hXeyeiv.  Of.  on 
Kom.  ix.  1 ;  Ep'b.  i.  4.— 'Ek  Koata^  m^pk  Itov  =  -'m  W?^.-  Thia 
phrase,  "  from,  my  mother's  womb,"  is  in  meaning  exactly  parallel 
to  wp6  Bara/}oA%  ic6afiov  [Eph.  i.  4],  i.e.,  "from  eternity."  The 
election  by  grace  is  thereby  described  as  one  in  nowise  conditioned  by 
works.  [Cf.onEom.ix.ll.]  The  grace  therefore  refers  alike  to  a^opi- 
^Etv  and  to  KaXeiv. — Here  then  the  revelation  of  Christ  appears  as  the 
result  and  effect  of  grace  ;  therefore  by  "revealing  his  Son  in  me"  (aTro- 
KaXinliai  tov  vlbv  airov  iv  ii^oi)  is  to  be  understood  not  Christ's  appear- 
ance as  stsch,  but  this  in  connexion  with  the  collective  work  of  grace, 
in  so  far  as  Christ  was  thereby  made  manifest  to  Paul  inwardly  in  hia 
heart,  as  the  eternal  Son  of  God.  In  the  revelation  which  Paul  re- 
ceived near  Damascus,  we  must  regard  the  chief  influence  as  internal 
and  spiritual ;  mere  physical  seeing  could  not  have  produced  such 
effects.)" 

Yer.  16.— The  aim  of  this  manifestation  was  certainly  for  Paul  a 
mlgective  one  also,  viz.,  his  salvation,  though  this  vanishes  in  his 
eyes  in  comparison  with  the  immense  olg'ective  end  necessarily  com- 
bined with  it.  With  him  salvation  was  given  to  the  whole  believing 
Gentile  world  (cf.  Acts  ix.  15).  But  it  is  Christ  himself,  not  some- 
thing from  him,  nor  merely  the  doctrine  concerning  him,  which  is 
the  object  of  genuine  preaching ;  hence  "  that  I  might  preach  him" 
(Iva  EvayyeXi^ujica  a^Tov).  To  connecL  fi^9twf,  immediately,  with  the 
foregoing,  for  which  Etickert  and  Neander  dt;;;ide,  against  all  the 
M8S.,  in  order  to  obtain  the  meaning  that  Paul  had  already  preached 
in  Arabia,  is  entirely  inadmiasible  ;  for  Paul  cannot,  consistently 
with  the  course  of  thought,  mean  to  say  that  he  was  called  in  order 
to  preach  immediately;  but  only  that  he  was  called  in  general  for 
the  object  of  preaching,  and  that  when  he  was  aware  of  this  he  had 
immediately  devoted  himself  to  that  work,  without  permitting  men 
to  control  his  decisions.  But  it  does  not  follow  from  that,  that  he 
fulfilled  in  the  very  first  years  the  Divine  intention  in  calling  him  ; 
he  must  rather  have  experienced  the  need  of  first  famiUariaing  him- 
self with  the  new  element  into  which  he  had  entered.  The  assump- 
tion of  an  inversion,  so  that  "  immediately— not"  {siiOio)^  o^)  should 
be  taken  for  "  not  immediately"  {ovk  tve&t^q),  is  still  more  unsuitable; 
for  then  it  would  follow  that  Paul  had  afterwards  asked  counsel  of 
means  to  deny  that  absolutely.    But  Schott  thinks. 


*  It  might  appear  atrildi^  tliat  Paul  does  no   m  n     n  Anani  s,  who  certainly  hap- 
tted  him  (Acts  ix.  18),  arid  who,  tiiereibre,  we  m  gh    a  ppo  ueted  him.    BuJ,  aa 

Christ  and  the  apostles  were  baptized  by  Jobn  th   B  pti  t,  tt  having  received  anj 

instruction  ftx>m  Mm,  which  did  not  Oien  take  pla         h  p    m  I       miglit  naturaHy  o~=' 
mentioning  ftis  tapiism  too,  and  the  rather,  that  bap    m  n  b  ishes  a  ^         ■"- 

of  the  baptized  on  the  baptizer. 
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that  eiei(^^  cannot  be  joined  with  what  follows  without  an  ellipsis, 
because  the  nature  of  the  word  requires  a  positive  proposition.  It 
Mibest  to  supply  Trpoaex'M'  vovv,  or  the  positive  idea,  which  is  imme- 
diately expressed  negatively  in  what  follows  ;  "  I  treated  not  with 
flesh  and  blood,"  which  must  be  restricted  neither  to  Panl  himself, 
t.  e.,  to  the  consultation  of  his  natural  inclmation,  nor  to  the  apos- 
tles, nor  any  other  class  of  men,  but  is  to  be  taken  generally.  "  Obe- 
dient to  God  alone,"  Panl  means  to  say,  "  I  excluded  aU  human 
deliberation,  as  being  subject  to  error."  {TlpomvaTidTj^  properly 
*'to  lay  on  in  addition,"  as  in  Gal.  ii.  6.  In  the  phrase  npooavarl- 
esaOai  rivl  t(,  or,  aa  in  Gal.  ii.  2,  dvarieecdai,  it  means  :  "  to  lay  be- 
fore one,  propose  to  one,  something  for  deliberation  or  decision."  So, 
often,  in  Diodorus  and  Lucian.  Some  inferior  MSS.  only  read  here 
■npoaveSsiijp'.') 

Ver.  17. —But  Paul  wss  especially  concerned  to  shew  that  he 
had  always  been  without  connexion  with  the  older  apostles,  because 
his  Judaistic  adversaries  represented  him  as  dependent  upon  them  ; 
he  therefore  lays  stress  upon  the  fact  that  ho  had,  after  bis  conver- 
sion, gone  first  to  Arabia,  and  had  thence  returned  to  Damascus, 
and  had  thus  no  connexion  with  the  apostles  at  Jerusalem.  (In- 
stead of  dvyXeov  B.D.E.F.G.  and  other  critical  authorities  read 
dr^fiXeov,  which  is  no  doubt  to  be  preferred,  and  indeed  Lachmann 
has  received  it  into  the  text ;  dvijXOov  was  doubtless  substituted  be- 
cause dwq;iBov  immediately  succeeds,  and  in  ver.  18  dvrjXdov  is  used 
of  the  journey  to  Jerusalem,  like  the  more  usual  dva0alveiv  =  nV». 
—The  phrase  "  those  who  were  apostles  before  me  {ol  npb  ^fiov  dt^L 
TTokoi),  points  first  to  the  earlier  caU  of  the  twelve,  but,  second, 
sets  Paul  also,  in  the  proper  sense  of  the  word,  by  their  side  ^ 
an  apostle.  OiSe  is  to  be  taken  as  strictly  negative,  as  the  state- 
ment IS  emphatically  made  that  he  saw  no  apostle  at  all  —In  the 
parallel  passages  (Acts  ix.  22,  ssvi.  22,  xi.  17)  the  subject  is  not  a 
journey  mto  Arabia  ;  it  is  more  likely  that  the  first  and  second 
sojourns  of  Paul  in  Damascus  are  there  conjointly  referred  to.  The 
words  of  our  passage  do  not,  however,  permit  us,  with  Usteri, 
to  assume  that  Damascus  was  reckoned  in  Arabia  ;*  on  the  con- 
trary, the  two  are  plainly  distinguished.  The  event,  which  is  related 
2  Cor.  xi.  32,  is,  no  doubt,  to  be  referred  to  the  time  of  the  second 
sojourn  at  Damascus,  for  it  assumes  that  Paul  had  already  preached 
the  gospel. 

Ver.  IS.— How  the  three  years  are  to  be  apportioned  cannot  be 
affirmed  with  any  approach  to  certainty.f     To  me  it  appears  most 


*  Aa  Damascus  liad  not  been  named  before 
i^teariisi'a  ek  Aapaaicov),  points  umnietafeably  tc 
ittiatliiBca]!  took  place  on  a  journey  fo  Damascus. 

t  Kohler'B  and  Sohr ader'a  assumption  liiat  Paul  was  but  a  few  days  in  Arabia 
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probable  that  Paul  passed  tlie  longcgt  time  in  Arabia,  for  there  his 
purpose  was  not  teaching,  but  his  own  inward  development.  (See 
§  1  of  the  General  Introduction  to  Paul's  Epistles,  and  on  Acta 
ix.  20,  secL.)  "Afterwards"  (iVeira)  dates  from  the  principal  event, 
«".  e.,  from  Paul's  conversion.  The  most  important  point  in  this 
passage,  however,  is,  that  Paul  declares  that  the  object  of  his  first 
journey  to  Jerusalem  was  to  become  acq^uainted  with  Peter.  This 
declaration  does  not  contradict  the  accounts  in  Acts  ix.  26,  eeq., 
xxii.  17,  secL.  The  only  question  is,  what  had  Paul  in  view  in 
making  this  acquaintance  ?  He  probably  wished  to  come  to  some 
understanding  with  Peter  as  to  their  future  labours,  which,  accord- 
ing to  ii.  6,  seq.,  was  at  a  later  period  more  completely  effected. 
For,  as  he,  at  first  (see  Acts  ix.  26,  seq.),  met  with  so  great  oppo- 
sition in  Jerusalem,  he  limited  his  stay  to  a  few  days,  which  fact  he 
here  adduces  as  a  proof  that  he  could  not  have  been  instructed  by 
the  apostles.  'Jaropeiv  properly,  "to  become  acquainted  with  by 
one's  own  perception,"  though,  indeed,  usually  applied  to  things, 
rarely  to  persons.  But  Josephus  too,  B.  J,  vi.  1.  8,  uses  it  of  per- 
sons. It  is  not  found  again  in  the  New  Testament. — For  IlErgov 
A.E.,  and  other  M88.,  read  Kjji^v,  as  ii.  9.  Lachmann  receives  it 
into  the  text ;  but  the  reading  has  doubtless  no  other  foundation 
than  the  desire  to  turn  aside  the  derogatory  description  which  fol- 
lows from  Peter,  and  to  substitute  some  one  else.— Whether  tnijieiva 
irp6g  points  to  a  dwelling  with  Peter,  or  not,  must  be  left  undecided. 
The  phrase  ^jiEpat  SemTTsvre,  answers  to  the  French  quinze  jours,  a 


Ters.  19,  20. — Here  it  seems,  in  the  first  place,  striking  that 
only  Peter  and  James  are  named  as  the  apostles  whom  Paul  saw  in 
Jerusalem  :  while  it  is  said  (Acts  is.  27)  of  Barnabas  "  he  brought 
him  to  the  apostles"  (^yaye  a-hrhi  -npog  roijf  A-nnaToXovg) ,  3&  though 
all  the  apostles  were  present  at  that  time.  But  nothing  precludes 
OS  from  supposing  that  Luke  takes  the  word  "  apostle  "  in  a  more 
extended  sense,  comprising  also  other  distinguished  teachers.  Be- 
sides, the  whole  description  of  Luke  is  so  strictly  general,  that  he 
■was  manifestly  not  accurately  informed  of  the  circumstances  under 
which  Paul's  first  journey  to  Jerusalem  took  place ;  we  must, 
therefore,  in  any  case  use  the  more  exact  accounts  of  Paul  for  the 
closer  determining  of  the  statements  in  the  Acts.  But  again, 
James,  our  Lord's  brother,  appears  to  be  reckoned  among  the 
Twelve,  since  it  is  certain  that  here,  under  the  term  apostles,  they 
alone  are  to  be  understood  ;  but  we  saw  at  Matth.  xiii.  55  that 

bitrary(Act3  ix.  19),  "certain  days"  (4/iEpac  nvii^),  rattier  refers  to  the  short  time  that 
Paul  first  pafised  in  Damascus.  It  is  true  (Acts  ii,  33),  ii/iipni  Ixava,  tnany  days,  points 
to  a  longer  sojourn,  but  still  not  to  years.  Tlie  longer  stay  of  Paul  in  Araljia,  omitted  by 
luke,  is,  we  may  suppose,  that  passed  between  the  limes  thus  alluded  to. 
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no  oDe  of  our  Lord's  brothers  (on  account  of  Jotn  vii.  5)  could  "be 
among  the  Twelve,  for  which  reason,  too,  besides  other  grounds,  the 
identifying  of  our  Lord's  brother  with  James,  the  son  of  Alpheu8, 
is  inadmissible.  {See  the  further  development  of  this  point  ia 
the  Introduction  to  the  Epistle  of  Jamee.)  The  resource  of  tak- 
ing e;  li^  as  "  except,  indeed,  that  I  saw  the  non-apostle  James," 
is  not  only  ungrammatical  (see  on  i.  7),  but  useless,  because  our 
Lord's  brother  is,  in  the  following  chapter,  especially  ver.  9,  con- 
stantly numbered  with  the  chief  apostles.  It  is  best,  doubtless,  to 
assume  that  Jamea,  our  Lord's  brother,  the  Bishop  of  Jerusalem 
(Acts  XV.),  after  the  death  of  James,  the  son  of  Zebedee,  was,  if  not 
formally,  still  tacitly,  on  account  of  hia  extraordinary  consideration 
and  high  personal  dignity,  treated  as  an  apostle,  bo  that  he,  aa  it 
were,  filled  up  the  gap  again.— The  fact  that  Paul  was  not  in  Jeru- 
salem for  three  years,  and  even  then  only  for  a  fortnight,  and  saw- 
but  two  apostles,  waa  important  to  him  for  his  readers'  sake.  He, 
therefore,  confirms  this  communication  of  his  with  an  oath,  in  order 
to  remove  any  possible  doubts.  (The  passage  serves,  along  with 
others,  aa  Rom.  i.  9,  ix.  1 ;  1  Tim.  ii.  7,  for  the  elucidation  of  Matth. 
V.  34.  It  remains  to  be  said,  that  "  before  God"  {iv6mov  rov  eeoii) 
is  not  to  be  taken  as  a  formal  oath,  just  as  •■"■'  ^sb}>  also  occurs  not  of 
oaths.  The  swearing  Hes  in  the  thought,  not  in  the  phrase.  Final- 
ly, Aeyw  must  be  supplied,  and  d  ypd<iM  refers,  it  is  true,  to  the  vihoU 
account,  but  especially  to  the  last  remark^ 

Vers.  21-24. — Paul  further  relates  that  he  afterwards  left  Pales- 
tine altogether,  and  isolated  himself  so  entirely  from  the  behevers 
there,  that  they  did  not  even  know  him  by  sight ;  it  had  merely 
become  known  by  report  that  he  had  been  changed  from  a  persecu- 
tor into  a  confessor  of  the  faith.  (Oasarea  Philippi,  at  which  Paul 
touched,  according  to  Acts  ix.  30,  was  out  of  Palestine.)  The  rea- 
son why  Paul  adds  this  remark,  can,  as  (Ecumenius  has  already 
observed,  be  no  other  than  to  shew  the  Galatians,  who  had  been 
prejudiced  against  him  by  his  Judaistic  adversaries,  that  he  could 
have  received  no  instruction  from  other  Christiana  in  Palestine,  and 
that,  therefore,  his  knowledge  of  the  gospel  waa  a  purely  immediate 
one.  (See  on  Paul's  journey  to  Cihcia,  Acts  ix.  30.  KXina  we  have 
already  found  at  Eom.  xv.  23  ;  2  Cor.  xi.  10.— The  hxXriaiai  h 
Xptorw,  churches  m  Christ,  are  opposed  to  the  purely  Jewkh  imlTj- 
aiai^. — On-  the  enallage  generis,  aaovovreq  Jjuav  for  &Kovovaat,  see 
Winer's  Gr.  §  45,  5. — ^u^kmv  need  not  be  taken  for  Si^^a^,  the  past 
time  is  expressed  in  the  •nore.  The  participle  is  here  used  as  a 
aubstantive,  see  Winer's  Gr.  §  18,  3.— Ver.  24.  Paul  does  not  claim 
praise  for  himself,  but  for  God  in  him  ;  h>  ifioi  ^  --a,  Luke  x.  20, 
"  in  me  as  the  object  of  Divipe  glorification.") 
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§  3.  Paul  at  the  Gottncil  of  the  Apostles. 

(ii.  1-10.) 

Paul  now  ]}\a,GeB  fourteen  years  of  free,  self-dependent  labour  in 
contrast  with  the  fourteen  days  of  hia  intercourse  with  Peter  (i.  18). 
It  was  only  after  the  lapse  of  so  long  a  time  that  Paul  revisited 
Jerusalem,  the  centre  of  the  Jewish  Christian  views,  whilst  in  An- 
tioch  a  centre  of  fferUile  Christian  life  was  provisionally  forming 
itself  But  he  gives  a  detailed  account  of  this  important  visit, 
because,  during  it,  his  peculiar  relation  to  the  kingdom  of  God  was 
recognized  by  the  Twelve  themselves.  But  here,  in  the  first  place, 
the  questions  arise,  bow  are  the  fourteen  years  to  be  reckoned,  and 
which  journey  to  Jerusalem  does  Paul  mean  ?  The  opinions  of 
Kohler  and  Schrader,  the  former  of  whom  supposes  that  the  journey 
here  meant  is  the  one  to  Jerusalem  alluded  to  Acts  xviii.  22,  the 
latter  even  assumes  a  journey  thither,  to  be  supplied  in  Acts  xix., 
supposed  to  be  undertaken  from  Corinth,  have  been  already  sufS- 
eiently  refuted  by  Schott,  and  may  be  here  passed  over  as  intrinsic- 
ally untenable.*^  They  are  meant  merely  to  support  the  hypothesis 
already  refuted  in  the  Introduction  to  this  epistle,  but  they  orily  reader 
this  and  other  passages  more  difficult  to  explain,  without  affording 
any  assistance.  On  the  other  hand,  however,  we  may  well  hesitate 
as  to  whether  we  should  here  understand  the  journey  alluded  to  at 
Acts  xi.  30,  or  that  described  in  Acts  xv.,  to  the  council  of  apostles. 
The  great  majority  of  critics,  however,  decide  for  the  latter  view, 
though  Calvin,  Eichhorn,  Siisskind,  and  Paulus  defend  the  former, 
GrotiuB,  Bertholdt,  Kuinoel,  Keil,  Ulrich,  Bcittger,  do  the  same,  even 
with  the  modification  of  reading  reaadpwv,  four,  for,  desareaaiipbjv, 
fourteen.  Ingeniously  as  they  have  striven  to  defend  thia  conjecture 
(viz.,  from  the  original  designation  of  the  number  by  the  letter  A, 
which,  it  is  said,  was  read  at  one  time  for  ten,  at  another  for  four,  and 
thus  finally  to  have  brought  about  the  blending  of  the  two  numbers) 
still  it  must  be  rejected  as  in  no  way  supported,  either  by  M8S.  or 
any  other  critical  authorities. f  But,  if  we  consider  the  re^ons  for 
the  supposition  of  the  second,  and  against  the  supposition  of  the 
third  journey,  they  are  chiefly  the  following  :  1.  It  is  Paul's  inten- 
tion, according  to  the  context  of  the  whole  passage,  to  enumerate 
all  his  journeys  to  Jerusalem  ;  now,  as  he  in  i,  20  uses  an  oath  in 
confirmation  of  his  veracity,  and  in  ii.  1  uses  -ndXiv,  in  speaking  of  a 

*  See,  besides  Scliott'a  work  {Eluaidation  of  some  important  pointa  ia  Paul's  Dfe),  also 
tlie  Prolegomena  to  hia  Oomm.  on  tlie  Epistle  to  the  Galatiana,  sec.  4. 

t  It  is  liue  that  an  appeal  has  been  made  to  Euaebiua's  Chronicle,  but  here,  too,  the 
MSS.  are  altogether  doublfal.    See  Schott  in  the  Comm.,  p.  314,  note  6. 
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new  journey,  it  is  to  "be  inferred  that  he  has  not  omitted  the  one  re- 
ferred to  in  Acts  xi.  2,  If  the  journey  narrated  ii.  1  is  to  be  under- 
stood as  the  one  undertaken  to  the  council  of  apostles,  described  in 
Acts  XV.,  mention  would  have  been  made  of  the  decisions  of  that 
council ;  Peter  himself,  too,  must^  in  that  case,  after  the  negotia- 
tions there  as  to  the  Gentile  Christians,  have  again  relapsed,  which 
cannot  be  rendered  probable.  3.  Paul  would  seem,  after  the  council 
of  apostles,  to  have  grown  lax  in  his  anti-Jewish  views  ;  for,  accord- 
ing to  Acts  xvi.  3,  he  circumcised  Timothy  himself,  which  would 
contradict  his  earlier  conduct,  Q-al.  v.  2. 

To  begin  with  this  last  point.  It  is  of  no  importance ,  for  that 
Paul  at  one  time  declares  that  whoever  submits  to  cncumcision 
loses  Christ,  and  afterwards  causes  Timothy  himself  to  be  circum- 
cised, implies  no  inconsistency  at  aU,  since  the  foimer  ■statement 
simply  means  that  he  loses  Christ  who  causes  himself  to  be  circum- 
cised, in  order  thereby  to  win  salvation.  But  that  was  not  the  object 
of  Timothy's  circumcision ;  it  was  rather  that  he  might  thereby  be- 
come better  fitted  to  preach  the  gospel  among  Jews  and  proselytes. 
On  the  other  hand  the  first  two  reasons  are  certainly  of  very  great 
importance  ;  for  it  really  seems,  from  the  great  stress  which  Paul 
(according  to  i.  20)  lays  on  the  journeys  to  Jerusalem,  inconceivable 
that  he  should  have  omitted  one  of  those  journeys.  As,  then,  the 
journey  mentioned  Acta  xi.  30  is  the  next  one,  in  order  of  time,  and 
Barnabas,  too,  accompanies  him  on  it,  as  is  mentioned  here  also — 
farther,  as,  according  to  Gal.  ii.  2,  a  revelation  incited  him  to  that 
journey,  which  might  be  referred  to  the  narrative  of  Agabus  {Acts 
xi.  28)  ;  the  reference  to  the  second  journey  seems  highly  probable. 
But,  first,  the  collateral  arguments  have  no  force,  for  the  revela- 
tion which  Paul  here  mentions,  relates  to  a  revelation  which  he 
himself  had,  not  others.  And  the  remarkhere  made  that  Barnabas  ac- 
companied him,  suits  atiU  better  the  description  of  the  third  journey 
in  Acts  (xv.  3),  according  to  which  others  besides  Barnabas  journeyed 
with  Paul,  among  whom  Titus  is  here  named.  (Q-al.  ii.  1.)  If  we 
further  consider  that  the  whole  description  of  the  proceedings  at 
this  visit  entirely  accords  with  Luke's  account  (Acts  xv.)  of  the 
council  of  apostles — for  the  objection,  that  no  mention  is  here  made 
of  the  resolutions  of  the  council,  is  easily  avoided  by  assuming  that 
Paul  had  already  imparted  them  to  the  Christians  in  Galatia,  on 
his  last  visit  thither,  and  could  therefore  suppose  them  to  be  known 
— further,  that  fourteen  years  reckoned  from  the  conversion  of  Paul 
(not  from  the  already-mentioned  journey  to  Jerusalem),  which  mode 
of  reckoning  is  the  only  probable  one,  would  be  too  long  a  time  if 
we  here  understood  the  journey  touched  on  at  Acts  xi.  30,  since 
Paul,  at  the  epoch  of  the  latter,  was  below  Barnabas  in  dignity, 
and  was  therefore  in  the  very  first  years  after  his  conversion,  as 
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Hemseii*  has  pertinently  remarked  ;  finally,  that  the  omission  of 
the  very  important  journey  to  the  council  of  the  apostles  is  far  leas 
BUpposable  than  that  of  the  earlier  ones ; — everything  speaks  so 
manifestly  in  &TOur  of  the  third  journey  (Acts  xv.)  that  we  would 
gladly  be  enabled  to  remove  this  single  objection  how  Paul  could 
omit  a  journey  to  Jerusalem,  since  the  stress  lies  on  the  very  fa^t 
thai;  he  mentions  all  of  them.  For  we  must  not  here  be  influenced 
by  the  difficulty  of  explaining  such  conduct  in  Peter  afte,r  the  coun- 
cil, because  a  dogmatical  argument  would  thus  be  improperly  mixed 
up  with  a  purely  historical  question.  And  how  this  conduct  of 
Peter  can  be  explained  without  derogation  to  his  apostolical  char- 
acter, we  shall  specially  discuss  further  on.  In  this  inquiry  then, 
whether  the  difficulty  of  Paul's  omitting  a  journey  can  be  set 
aside,  and  in  what  way,  we  must  first  of  all  mention  Schott's  view, 
according  to  which  the  words  "  after  fourteen  years"  (Ad  dsKaTsaad- 
pwv  IrSyv)  can  be  so  understood  as  to  designate  the  second  and  third 
journeys  together.  For  he  proposes  to  translate  "  in  the  course  of 
fourteen  years,"  and  to  understand  TraAtv  of  the  repetition  of  the 
journey  more  than  once.  (See  his  Prolegomena,  p.  308.)  But  we 
cannot  consent  to  this  mode  of  removing  the  difficulty  ;  for  though 
undeniably  6td  with  numerals  can  mean  "  during,  within,"  yet  the 
context  here  absolutely  forbids  that  meaning,  and  still  more  the 
forced  meaning  given  to  itdXiVj  as  Paul  cannot  intend  to  relate  what 
occurred  within  so  long  a  space  of  time,  but  only  in  general  terms, 
when  the  journeys  took  place. 

Were  the  meaning  of  those  words  as  Schott  gives  it,  the  Gal^ 
tians  might  say  to  Paul,  "  Who  knows  how  long  you  were  with  the 
apostles  in  the  fourteen  years,  and  how  much  you  learnt  of  them  ?" 
The  sinews  of  the  whole  course  of  argument  would  thus  have  been 
cut.  The  3id  here  is  no  doubt  to  be  taken  in  the  sense  of  after,  to 
which  conclusion  lirena^  too,  decidedly  leads.  How  it  can  have  that 
sense  MattluEe  shews  in  his  Gram.,  vol.  ii.,  pp.  13,  52.  See  Winer 
on  this  passage  in  the  Comm.  and  in  the  Gr.,  §  47,  i.,  p.  840,  note. 
Here  therefore,  we  have  no  other  resource  than  to  regard  Paul 
as  the  first  witness  as  to  his  own  life ;  any  purposed  deception 
or  even  error,  is  of  course  unsupposable  ;  we  might  rather  suppose 
an  oversight  on  the  part  of  Luke.  But  we  need  not  necessarily  as- 
sume even  that  ;  Luke  relates  the  journey,  Acts  xi.  30,  so  briefiy, 
that  we  are  at  liberty  to  suppose  that  Paul  was  sent  indeed  with 
Barnabas  to  Jerusalem,  but  was  prevented  by  illness,  or  some  other 
cause,  from  entering  the  city  himself.  True,  Acts  xii.  25  speaks 
again  of  the  departure  of  Paul  from  Jerusalem,  which  does  not  favour 
this  assumption  ;  we  must  imagine  that  Luke  in  that  case  might 

*  Hemsen'a  Life  of  Paul,  p.  68.  The  putting  Bamabaa  first  in  Acta  si  30  pointH,  in 
all  probability,  to  the  laot  that  on  that  raisaii 
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not  have  been  properly  informed  of  this  minor  circumstance,  that 
Paul  had  not  completely  fulfilled  this  mission  with  Barnabas.  At 
all  events  the  state  of  the  case  requires  that  we,  under  all  circum- 
stances, here  understand  the  journey  to  the  apostolical  council, 
though  how  the  accounts  in  the  Acts  can  be  reconciled  with  it  must 
remain  an  open  (question. 

Ver.  2, — ^In  order  now  to  rnake  the  Galatian  Christians  observe 
that  his  movements  were  not  arbitrary,  but  guided  by  a  higher  will, 
Paul  adds,  "  I  went  up  by  revelation"  (dvEfiipi  di  nara  dTToicaXv^jnv). 
In  Acts  XV,  2,  Lute,  it  is  true,  says  nothing  of  a  revelation,  but,  of 
course,  of  his  own  inward  experience  Paul  himself  could  alone  be 
accurately  informed.  Hermann  (in  the  above-cited  essay,  Leipz., 
1832,  p.  6)  has  enx)neously  proposed  to  interpret  this  expression, 
explicatioms  causd,  i.  e.,  for  the  sake  of  discussion  and  explanation 
of  the  doctrine  of  the  gospels  ;  he  thinks,  if  it  had  been  meant  to 
relate  to  a  Divine  revelation,  nvd  could  not  have  been  left  out ;  but, 
as  in  the  first  chapter,  mention  had  been  made  of  the  manifestations 
he  had  received,  Paul  might,  without  harshness,  write  Kara  dnoKd- 
XvTpiv  only.  Besides,  drroKaXvypi^  has,  in  the  dialect  of  the  New  Tes- 
tament, the  fixed  signification,  Divine  communication,  revelation. 
Paul  names,  as  his  peculiar  motive  in  this  journey,  the  wish  to  lay 
before  the  apostles  his  method  of  preaching  among  the  Gentiles,  in 
order  to  obtain  their  approval  of  it.  But  the  question  of  how  the 
gospel  was  to  be  spread  among  the  Gentiles  was  the  very  one  to  be 
decided  at  the  council  (Acts  xv.);  our  epistle,  therefore  agrees  en- 
tirely with  the  report  that  Luke  gives.  (On  nv^Kfii^v,  see  at  i.  16. 
The  submitting  of  his  opinion  to  the  council  involves  here,  according 
to  the  context,  the  examination  of  those  opinions.  It  is  clear  from 
the  foregoing  that  avroif  can  only  designate  the  apostles,  not  all  the 
Christians  in  Jerusalem. — The  phrase  "  that  gospel  which  I  preach" 
\evayysXtov  8  kt^uctctw],  designates,  however,  here,  the  method  of  pro- 
pounding his  doctrines,  and  the  whole  system  of  proceeding  which 
the  apostle  had  used,  and  still  continued  to  use  in  the  Gentile 
world,)  But  the  last  words  of  the  verse  are  difficult.  True,  to 
connect  Sokovgl  firjm.ig  in  the  sense,  "but  especially,  to  those  who 
might  perchance  think  that  I  ran  in  vain,"  will  scarcely  now  be  ap- 
proved by  any  one,  for,  apart  iiom  everything  else,  ver.  6  makes  it 
clear  that  ol  SoKovvre^  has  here  another  meaning ;  the  phrase  is 
meant,  no  doubt,  to  single  out  the  most  distinguished  among  the 
apostles,  and  to  restrict  t<i  them  peculiarly  the  examination  of  the 
question  propounded,  Kar'  Idiav  need  not  be  understood  of  any- 
thing local ;  it  answers  perfectly  to  our  phrase  "  especially,  prefer- 
ably." But  the  connexion  of  fiJjTruf  k.  t.  A,,  is  not  without  difficulty. 
For  we  are  perplexed  by  the  fonns  rp^u  and  ldpa[iov,  and  expect  the 
optative  after  fij^wur.      Fritzsche  proposed,  therefore,  to  take  this 
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clause  by  itself,  and  as  a  question :  num  frastra  operam  meam  in 
evangelinm  inaumo  aut  insurasi  ?  But  thia  interpretation  is  utterly 
void  of  plausibility,  and  was  afterwards  retracted  even  by  its  author. 
Tpej^w  is  rather  to  be  taken  as  the  conjunctive  present,  which  is  con- 
strued with  fiij^wf  in  the  New  Testament,  while  e<5paftov  is  accounted 
for  on  the  assumption  that  be  subjoins  bis  earlier  labours  in  direct 
discourse.  (So  Winer,  correctly,  in  the  G-r.,  §  56,  2,  p,  447.)  The 
opinions  of  Usteri  and  Schott,  that,  Mpo/iov  requires  Tpex<^  to  be 
indicative  too,  is  erroneous ;  Paul  often  combines  different  moods 
with  the  same  particle,  according  to  the  shade  of  thought.  Thus, 
particularly,  1  Thess.  iii.  5.  (The  full  phrase  SoKovvreg  dvai  rt  is 
found  ii.  6,  vi.  3.  Plato  also  (Apol.  Socr,  c,  33)  uses  it.  It  is 
not  to  he  denied  that  it  has  a  subordinate  idea  of  blame,  as  Ual.  vi. 
3  clearly  proves  ;  but  it  is  not  here  to  be  referred  to  the  apostles 
themselves,  but  to  the  Judaiatic  false  teachers  only,  who  abused  the 
apostolical  dignity  for  their  own  ends,  inasmuch  as  they  unjustifiably 
and  without  the  apostles'  permission,  sheltered  themselves  under 
their  authority.  The  case  is  the  same  with  the  phrase  ol  v-rrip  Xiav 
ATtSaroXoi,  the  cMefest  apostles,  2  Cor.  xi.  5.  See  the  Comm.  on  tliat 
passage.) 

Ver.  3. — As  a  proof  that  the  apostles  approved  of  his  more  liberal 
conduct  towards  the  Gentiles,  Pau!  remarks  that  Titus,  who  accom- 
panied him,  was  not  forced  to  submit  to  circumcision,  though  of 
Greek  descent.  Paul  of  his  own  accord  bad  Timothy  circumcised 
(Acts  xvi.  3),  but  he  would  in  no  case  have  yielded  to  force  in  the 
matter.  (The  dXX'  ohSe  is  to  be  explained  by  the  intervening  thought 
resting  in  Paul's  mind  :  "  And  the  apostles  also  acknowledged  my 
Divine  mission  so  fully,  that  not  even  Titus,  who  yet  appeared  before 
them  uncircumcised,  was  forced  to  submit  to  circumcision.") 

Vers.  4,  5. — What  follows  is  difficult,  in  its  connexion  with  the 
foregoing,  and  the  construction  of  the  whole  sentence.  The  first 
words,  it  is  true,  would  admit  of  being  aptly  joined  with  ^vaysdae^j, 
but  for  the  opposing  dL  This  particle  is  in  all  the  critical  authori- 
ties ;  but  Jerome,  Theodoret,  Theophylact,  conjecture  that  it  might 
well  be  struck  out.  In  the  same  way,  the  construction  would  be 
simple,  if  the  olg  ovSi  in  ver.  5  were  wanting  ;  the  sense  would  then 
be  ;  "  Titus  was  nbt  indeed  fomed  to  be  circumcised,  but  I  yielded 
on  account  of  the  false  brethren."  Now  it  is  true  that  D.  has  this 
omission,  and  the  words  are  wanting  in  some  of  the  Latin  fathers  ; 
Tertullian  even  derives  the  reading  with  the  negative  from  a  corrup- 
tion of  the  text  by  Marcion.  These  authorities  induce  MiU,  Sem- 
ler,  Koppe,  Griesbach,  to  strike  out  the  ol^  ovSs.  But  it  is  clear 
that  the  change  is  made  merely  to  avoid  the  difficulty  in  the  con- 
struction. 

Paul  would,  in  fact,  have  been  utterly  faithless  to  his  principles 
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if  he  had  yielded  to  the  false  hrethren  ;  it  would  have  been  totally 
improper  then  to  say,  "  we  gave  place  for  an  hour"  (irpofwpcsJ' 
Ei^ofiev),  for  he  would,  accoi'ding  to  that  interpretation,  have  cUto- 
geiher  given  way  to  the  false  teachers.  We  must,  therefore,  in 
any  case,  suppose  here  an  irregularity  of  construction,  and  the 
more  readily  from  its  frequent  occurrence  in  Paul.  The  question 
then  arises,  how  are  we  to  aecount  for  the  origin  of  the  inaccurate 
construction  ?  In  ver.  3  it  is  not  said  eixypresdy  that  Titus  was 
not  circumcised  at  all,  hnt  only  that  he  was  not  forced  to  it.  We 
might  therefore  say,  with  Eflckert,  that  Paul  proceeds  thus  : 
"  that  for  the  sake  of  the  false  brethren  he  had  indeed  circum- 
cised him,  but  voluntarily,  without  yielding  to  them."  But  here  all 
depended  on  the  matter  of  fact  ;  if  Paul  circumcised  Titus  in  the 
presence  of  these  men,  he  was  obedient  to  their  will.  We  must  by 
all  means  suppose  that  Titus  was  not  circumcised  at  all.  But 
what,  then,  led  Paul  to  the  beginning :  Sia  de  Toi)^,  k.  t.  X.?  I 
explain  it  thus.  The  statement  in  ver.  3  is  entirely  subordinate, 
and  may  be  sepamted  parenthetically  from  vers.  2  and  4  The  Si 
is,  therefore  to  be  brought  into  connexion  with  ver.  2,  and  the  fol- 
lowing seems  to  have  been  the  course  of  ideas  in  Paul's  mind  :  "  I 
went,  it  is  true,  to  Jerusalem,  in  order  to  lay  before  the  apostles 
my  doctrine  for  examination  ;  but  it  was  really  by  no  means  neces- 
sary for  me  to  do  eo  for  their  sake  ;  Titus  was  not  even  so  much  as 
obliged  to  submit  to  circumcision  ;  hut  I  saw  myself  moved  to  the 
step  on  account  of  the  false  brethren."  But  in  the  heat  of  compo- 
sition Paul  allows  himself  to  be  led  away  from  the  consiffuction 
he  began  with,  and  in  its  stead  describes  the  character  of  the 
Jalse  teachers.  With  this  view,  vers.  6,  seq.,  agree,  in  which  Paul 
again  avers  his  relation  to  the  apostles  to  be  one  of  equality. 
This  hypothesis  seems  preferable  to  the  mere  supplying  &vf.0Tjv 
or  dveOsftriv,  for  which  Zacharife,  Storr,  Eosenmiilla:,  Borgeff,  de- 
cide. As  to  the  description  of  the  "false  brethren"  (^ipsv6aSeXipoC) 
(2  Cor.  xi.  26),  Paul  caUs  them  "  unawares  brought  in"  {napsitrdit- 
Tovf),  because  they  had  stolen  (Trapsfof/A^ov)  into  the  church  with 
impure  intention,  i.  e.,  without  the  self-denial  to  give  up,  as  was 
necessary,  their  old  Pharisaic  bias.  They  wanted  to  burthen  and 
domineer  over  the  Christians  in  the  church,  with  the  yoke  of 
their  ordinances,  just  as  tliey  had  previously  done  with  the  Jews  ; 
and  thus  to  render  suspected  the  Christian  freedom  from  the  law, 
which  belonged  to  all  believers  as  "  in  Christ,"  (KaTa<7K0T7elv,  to  get 
information  with  a  bad  design,  aa  a  spy,  in  order  to  betray  it.)  Paul 
speaks  in  a  similar  way  of  these  false  teachers  in  other  passages  ; 
especially  2  Cor.  xi.  To  these  pretensions,  says  Paul,  he  had  never 
for  a  moment  given  way  {npbg  Z^av,  John  v.  35  ;  1  Thess.  ii.  17  ; 
Phil.  ver.  15),  in  order  to  preserve  for  hia  disciples,  for  v/hose  right 
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guidance  be  was  responsible,  the  truth  of  tlie  gospel,  I  e.,  the  gos- 
pel in  its  undistiirbed  purity.  (Ver,  4.  The  form  napdaanTo^  in  not 
found  elsewhere,  the  verb  occurs  2  Pet.  ii.  1. — For  KaTadovXd<auvTiu 
the  active  form  is  to  be  preferred,  with  Lachmann,  according  to 
.  A.B.  and  other  important  authorities ;  probably  the  copyists  put 
the  to  them  more  familiar  middle  form  in  the  text.  The  d^aiisv 
T^  iivoray^  Hermann  has  thus  explained  :  "fratribue  falsis  ne  horra 
quidem  spatiura  Jesu  obsequio  segnior  fui ;"  but  Paul  never  uses 
inorayij  of  the  relation  to  Christ,  ^l^aftev,  as  Winer  has  aheady 
justly  observed,  rather  designates  a  single  occurrence  of  the  act ;  -r^ 
iiTToray^,  on  the  other  hand,  is  an  expression  for  the  state  of  mind 
from  which  the  action  proceeds :  "  I  did  not  give  way  to  them,  as 
one  obedient,  or  in  obedience  to  them.") 

Ver.  6, — Here,  too,  we  find  an  endleaa  number  of  interpretations, 
of  which  the  large  majority  are  such  as  would  not  repay  our  giving 
them  io  detail.  Particularly  aU  those  which  here  suppose  aposio- 
peses  or  ellipses  with  dnb  6e  tuv  Soxovvti^v,  such  as  "  I  have  heard, 
learned,  obtained  nothing,"  are  quite  inadmissible,  inasmnch  aa 
here,  in  the  2d  chap.,  Paul's  design  is  no  longer  to  prove  that  he  had 
learned  nothing  from  the  apostles,  but  to  shew  that  they  aclmowl- 
edged  his  labours  as  agreeing  with  the  spirit  of  Christianity,  which 
the  words  from  iiiol  ydp  to  ver.  10  do  emphatically  shew.  The  ydp, 
accordingly,  by  no  moans  allows  us  to  introduce  a  totally  foreign 
thought  into  ver,  6.  Besides,  the  Se  in  the  beginning  of  ver.  6  in- 
duces us  to  suppose  some  how  an  antithesis  to  ver.  5.  Accord- 
ingly, it  is  no  doubt  simplest,  with  Ktickort,  to  join  the  o{)6ev  fj,ot 
6ia<i)KpeL,  it  maheth  no  matter  to  me,  witliout  any  parenthesis, 
with  ana  tuv  doKoiJvruv,  and  to  constrne  the  whole  passage  thus  : 
"  I  have  not  yielded  for  one  moment  to  the  false  brethren,  in 
order  to  preserve  to  you  the  gospel  undisturbed  :  and  I  do  not 
trouble  myself  about  the  distinguished  apostles  in  the  matter ; 
for  they  have  laid  no  new  burdens  on  me,  but  have,  on  the 
contrary,  approved  of  my  labours,"  On  this  point  it  can  raise  no 
scruples,  that  Paul  uses  the  contemptuous  phrase  "  it  maketh  no 
matter  to  me,"  of  the  chief  apostles,  for  the  invective  in  it  aims  not 
at  them,  but  the  false  teachers,  who  abused  the  authority  of  the 
.apostles  (see  on  ver,  2),  But  the  construction  of  ohdlv  Sia^ipei  with 
djrd  might  excite  doubts  ;  at  least  it  is  without  precedent.  As, 
however,  the  proposed  interpretation  of  the  passage  is  the  only  one 
that  suits  the  whole  context  of  the  section,  that  obstacle  cannot  de- 
ter us  from  it.  The  apostle,  probably,  when  he  began  with  dm,  had 
another  phrase  in  his  mind,  and  then  added  somewhat  loosely  ov34v 
not  6ia<l.epei.  Finally,  &TroLoi  ttots.  Jjoav  admits  of  no  other  interpreta- 
tion than  that  which  finds  an  allusion  to  the  near  connexion  and 
intercourse  of  the  apostles  with  the  Lord  himself.  So,  correctly 
Vol,  IV.— 34 
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Liitter,  Beza,  Winer,  Flatt,  and  otSiers.  Finally,  the  -words  "  G-od 
does  not  accept  tlie  person  of  man"  {np6acdnov  eeof  dvdpwTrov  ov  Xa/i- 
fidvEi,)^  are  used  to  express  the  nothingness  of  all  external  distinc- 
tions in  the  sight  of  God,  and  therefore  even  of  the  outward  inter- 
course with  Chrkt  (which  we  must  recollect  Judas  had  also  enjoyed), 
in  comparison  -with  the  inward  witness  of  the  Spirit,  which  Paul 
possessed.  "  The  Spirit  witnesseth  that  the  Spirit  is  truth."  (1 
John  V,  6.) 

Vers.  7-10. — After  this  Paul  subjoins  the  communication  as  to 
his  relation  to  the  apostles,  as  settled  at  the  council,  by  which  the 
report  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  chap,  xv.,  is  completed.  The 
three  chief  apostles,  James,  Peter,  and  John,  here  represented  as 
pillars  of  the  church  (the  foundation  of  which  expression  is  the  figure 
which  compares  the  church  to  a  temple,  1  Cor.  iii.  16  ;  Ephes.  ii 
21  ;  Kev.  iii.  12),  not  only  laid  no  burden  on  Paul  (as  the  Jndaista 
wished  and  hoped),  that  is,  did  not  recLuire  him  to  circumcise  his 
converts— (Paul  looks  in  charity  on  their  burden  as  /*»'«)— but  they 
even  concluded  among  themselves  a  sort  of  convention  as  to  the 
limits  of  their  respective  labours.  The  apostles  were  moved,  to 
that  by  their  conviction  of.the  great  and  blessed  efficiency  of  Paul 
in  the  Gentiie  world,  a  report  of  which  he  and  Barnabas  had  given 
them  (Acts  xv.  12),  a  success  impossible  without  the  assistance  of 
Divine  grace.  They  saw  clearly  that  Paul  was  entrusted  by  the 
Lord  with  a  commission  among  the  Gentiles,  like  that  of  Peter 
among  the  Jews.  (Peter,  as  the  first,  stailds  for  all  the  apostles,  aa 
Paul  for  Barnabas,  and  all  those  working  with  him.)  I"or  the  avoid- ' 
ance  of  all  dispute  and  jealousy  they  now  share  the  departments,  with 
the  condition  that  they  (Paul  and  the  Gentile  apostles  in  general) 
should  remember  the  poor.  How  carefully  Paul  strove  to  maintain 
tliis  condition,  all  his  epistles  shew  ;  see  especially  1  Cor.  xvi.  1 ;  2  Cor. 
viii,  and  ix. ;  where,  as  well  as  at  1  Cor.  xvi.  1,  we  have  treated  of  the 
probable  causes  of  this  stiikiug  clause.  It  serves  best  to  explain 
the  circumstance,  that  the  sending  of  alms  was  imposed  as  a  duty 
on  the  Gentile  Christians,  that  it  seems  to  have  been  regarded  as  a 
substitute  for  the  Jewish  Temple  tax,  and  as  the  expression  of  their 
dependence  on  the  mother  church  at  Jerusalem.  We  may  add  that 
from  the  very  nature  of  this  agreement  it  is  not  to  be  considered  as- 
absolute  ;  however  scrupulously  Paul  conformed  to  it  (see  on  Rom. 
XV.  20  :  2  Cor.  x,  13),  still  he  had  no  hesitation  in  his  journeya 
through  Palestine  to  Jerasalem  in  preaching  before  Jews  also.  Nay, 
even  in  the  Gentiie  world,  Paul,  according  to  the  Acts,  always 
offered  the  gospel  to  the  Jews  firet  ;  a  circumstance  in  which  no 
one,  before  Baur  with  his  false  criticism,  was  able  to  find  a  violation 
of  this  agreement,  and  a  proof  of  the  spuriousncss  of  the  Acts.  In 
later  times,  as  they  became  more  and  more  convinced  that  the  Jews 
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in  the  mass  rejected  the  gospel,  while  the  Gentiles  embraced  it,  the 
agreement  seems  to  have  fallen  tacitly  into  oblivion ;  at  least  we 
find  that  the  apostles  allotted  to  the  Jews,  namely  Peter  and  John, 
leave  Palestine  towards  the  end  of  their  liyes,  and  devote  their  la- 
bours also  entirely  to  the  Gentiles.  (On  ■ngoaavarideadcu,  which  is 
here  to  be  taken  in  its  original  meaning,  "  to  lay  upon  in  addition," 
Bee  at  i.  16. — Ver.  7.  On  the  well-kno\vn  construction,  -nsiTlareviiai 
T&  iiiayylXiov,  see  Winer's  Gr,,  §  40,  4. —Ver.  8,  Paul  often  uses 
ivepysiv  of  the  power  of  Divine  giace,  1  Cor.  xii.  6  ;  Eph.  i.  11  ;  ■ 
Phil.  ii.  15. — Ver,  9.  The  comparison  of  the  apostles  to  pillars,  haa 
parallels  in  the  rabbinical  language ;  thus  Abraham  is  called  ■'=»! 
tjysin,  pillar  of  the  world.— On  Cephas,  see  at  John  j.  42.--On  the 
phrase  de|i«?  6td6vai,  see  1  Mace.  xi.  50, 62,  xiii.  50. — To  tva  ^fislg,  sup- 
ply si>ayyeki(7<ifMda.—Yer.  10.  On  the  repetition  of  airfi  tovto  after  5, 
see  Winer's  Gr,  §  22,  4.) 


§  4.  Paul's  Dispute  with  Petek. 

(ii.  11-21.) 

Vers,  11-13. — Thus  far  extends  the  history  of  the  proceed- 
ings at  the  apostolic  council.  There  is  subjoined  to  it,  begin- 
ning at  ver.  11,  a  remarkable  report  on  a  later  occuwence,  on 
which  we  have  no  information  at  all  from  other  sources.  Paul  re- 
lates here  that  Peter  {when  remains  uncertain)  came  t©  Antioch, 
.  and  at  first  held  communion  with  the  Gentile  Christians.  SwijoOisv, 
die  with,  stands  by  synecdoche  for  "  lived  together  with,  cultivated 
intercourse  generally  with."  (See  on  Luke  xv.  2  ;  1  Cor.  v.  11 ; 
Acts  X.  10,  11,  iii.  15,  29,)  But  when  certain  persons  came  from 
James,  Peter  withdrew  himself  out  of  fear  of  the  strict  Jewish 
Christiajis.  The  other  Jews  (i.  e.,  Jewish  Christians)  of  the  church 
at  Antioch,  who  probably  had  also  at  first  mingled  with  the  G!en- 
tile  Chrietians,  now  also  joined  Peter,  ■  and  even  Barnabas  was 
seduced  from  Paul,  through  their  influence.  Paul  characterizes 
this  conduct  by  the  harsh  expression  "  dissimulation"  (vn-oKptatf), 
by  which  he  means,  that  their  actions  were  not  in  harmony  with 
their  knowledge ;  they  also  allowed  themselves,  through  fear  of  hos- 
tility and  accusations  of  heresy  from  the  Judaists,  to  be  di-iven  to 
act  against  their  better  convictions.  Now  this  communication  makes 
&  paioful  impression,  and  one  which  excites  all  kinds  of  doubts.® 
In  the  first  infancy  of  Christ's  church,  we  are  inclined  to  imagine 
*  Cf.  Weismann,  "  usus  et  abusus  censura  Petri  Paulinie,"  Tiibingen,  1746.  Knapp, 
"do dispari  formula,  qua  Paulua  et  Jacobua uai  sunt;"  in  his  "Script,  varii  arg,"  Bdekel 
adumbralio  qusestjonia  de  coctrovBrsia  inter  Paulum  et  Petrum  Antiochia  oboni.    Lipa, 
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all  in  Pleased  peace,  without  dispute  or  quarrel ;  but  according  to 
this  report,  James  who  assuredly  (Acts  xv.  13,  eeq.)  was  frieadly  to 
Paul,  seenis  to  have  worked  against  him.  We  picture  the  apostles 
to  ourselves  as  holy  infalhhle  men,  on  whose  testimony  the  church 
rests ;  here  the  rock  Peter,  and  Barnabas,  Paul's  faithful  companion, 
appear  quite  wavering,  and  that  too  iu  a  point  so  highly  important, 
and  after  a  solemn  decision  of  the.  council  What  then  remains  of 
the  doctrine  of  the  inspiration  of  the  apostles,  and  of  their  being 
filled  with  the  Holy  Ghost  ?  We  can  understand  therefore  why 
endeavours  were  made  to  put  the  time  of  the  composition  of  this 
epistle  before  the  council,  in  order  to  soften  down  the  startling  part 
of  Peter's  proceedings  ;  but  ^^e  saw  in  the  Introduction  that  the 
historical  facts  do  not  admit  of  it,  and,  after  all,  the  gain  ia  but  small; 
in  any  case  Peter's  conduct  certainly  occurred  after  the  pouring  out 
of  the  Holy  Ghoat,  which  was  to  lead  him  into  all  truth.  By  care- 
ful interpretation,  however,  the  one  astounding  point,  viz.,  that 
James  seems  to  have  worked  against  Paul,  may  be  relieved.  ?or, 
though  those  Judaistie  emifisaries  are  called,  in  ver.  12,  "  certain  from 
James,"  it  is  not  asserted  in  those  words  that  James  himself  had 
Bent  them  for  the  purpose  of  working  against  Paul,*  but  only  that 
they  came  from  James's  church  in  Jerusalem,  and  appealed,  though 
falsely,  to  his  authority.  For,  if  the  personal  co-operation  and  de- 
sign of  James  were  meant,  the  preposition  would  not  have  been 
dnS,  hut  vn6  or  Trapd  (see  Winer's  Gr.,  §  47,  b).  But  the  wavering 
of  Peter  and  Barnabas  is  still  unexplained  ;  for,  even  if  "  Cephas" 
might  be  'read  instead  of  "  Peter,"  still  the  assertion,  to  which 
some  of  the  Fathersf  had  recourse,  viz,,  that  mention  is  here  made 
not  of  the  apostle  of  that  name,  but  another  Cephas,  is  totally 
inadmissible.  We  must  therefore  examine  this  relation  from  in- 
trinsic grounds.  The  communication  of  the  Holy  Ghost  to  the 
apostles  was  not  for  the  purpose  of  making  them  morally  perfect,  but 
only  to  make  them  in  doctrine  infallible  organs  of  the  truth.|  Error 
in  the  apostles  is  no  less  supposahle  than  iu  the  prophets  of  the  Old 
Testament ;  Paul  himself  confesses  that  the  old  man  was  stiU  alive 
in  him,  that  he  must  die  daily,  and  deeded  a  thorn  in  the  flesh. 
Examples  of  conduct  not  entirely  perfect  are  also  found  ;  see  e. 
Acts  XV.  36,  seq.,  xxiii.  3,  seq.,  and  the  remarks  on  those  passa 
in  the  Comm.     But  the  difBculty  in  this  case  seems  increased  by 

*  On  this  point,  see  the  remarks  in  the  Comm.  on  Acta  xv.  1,  where  thekindred  words 
"eertaia— from  us"  (nvi^  f  ?  V"".  ^v-  24),  are  compared  with  this  phrase,  and  it  is  shewn 
that  the  apostles  in  their  epistle  jet  diaarow  those  very  thjiV. 

t  Particularly  Clemena  Alexandrinus,  aeoording  to  the  evidence  of  Eusehias,  Church 
History,  i.  12. 

t  See  Bt^udel'a  esoeUent  development  of  the  idea,  that  the  mlallibility  of  the  apos- 
tles in  doctrine  is  to  ha  viewed  as  quite'  independent  of  the  degree  of  their  personal  poc- 
feotioa.    Tiibingen  Zeitschrift  for  1S32,  part  2. 
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the  fact  tbat  the  error  of  Peter  and  Baraabaa  occurred  in  so  impor- 
tant a  point,  which  is  intimately  connected  with  Christian  doctrine  ; 
and  indeed  Paul  in  hia  rebuke  of  Peter  ii.  14,  aeq.,  opposes  that  sys- 
tem to  bim,  and  developes  the  doctrine  o^  faith  in  opposition  to 
works.  But  the  circumstance  that  Paul  designates  the  conduct  of 
Peter  and  Barnabas  as  dissimulation,  removes  this  difficulty,  and 
this  expression,  with  all  its  harshness,  facilitates  the  interpretation  of 
the  passage  as  a  whole.  Peter  taught  with  entire  correctness,  and 
had  committed  no  error  in  the  resolutions  of  the  council ;  he  only 
acted  weakly  in  suifering  himself  to  be  intimidated.  His  error 
was  therefore  a  purely  pei-sonal  one,  by  which  bis  official  character 
as  an  apostie  is  not  in  the  least  compromised.  But  with  regard  to 
his  personal  character,  it  is  remarkable  that  he,  the  rock,  couJd 
here,  as  formerly  in  the  denial  of  his  Lord,  be  overcome  by  fear. 
(See  on  this  point  the  remarks  in  the  Comm,  on  John  xviii. 
15-18.)  Finally,  Antioch,  where  this  event  took  place,  is  not 
that  in  Pieidia  (Acts  xiii.  14,  xiv.  19),  but  the  fiimous  one  in  Ccele- 
Syria,  on  the  Orontes,  which  in  the  beginning  (until  Kome  be- 
came more  so)  was  the  central  point  of  the  Gentile- Christian  life. 
(Ver.  11.  Winer  pertinently  translates  icara  nporjamov  prsesens  prte- 
senti,  face  to  face. — KarayivwoKu,  to  judge  one,  and  that  too,  gener- 
ally unfavourably,  hence  to  blame,  rebuke.  The  passive  form  has 
here  often  been  talcen  as  :  repreliensione  dignus,  reprehendendus, 
which  sense  however  is  not  couched  in  it.  It  is  simpler  to  translate 
it :  "  for  blame  or  a  complaint  had  fallen  upon  him,"  no  doubt  on 
the  part  of  the  Gentile-Christians,  whose  society  be  had  shunned. — 
Ver.  12.  'TnouTsXKu,  clam  so  subducere  (to  withdraw  one's-self 
secretly)  ;  the  open  consequence  of  which  was  d<popl^scv. — Ver. 
13.  ItvvandysaSai^  alicujus  exemplo  abripi,  is  found  again  2  Pet. 
iii.  17.) 

Ver.  I4.--N0W,  after  this,  Paul  relates  what  he  had  said  to  Peter, 
rebuking  him  in  the  face  of  the  church  [iiinpooBef  iravrMv).  It  is 
needless  to  say  tbat  we  have  here  not  the  precise  words  of  this 
speech  to  Peter  (for  which  reason  the  questioo  where  the  direct 
address  ends  is  an  idle  one,  as  we  shall  immediately  see) ;  on  the  con- 
trary, Paul  so  modified  them,  as  at  the  same  time  to  give  a  les- 
son to  the  Galatians  as  to  the  nature  of  the  gospel  in  relation  to 
the  law.  But  that  Peter  yielded  to  Paul's  representations,  the  mu- 
tual relations  of  the  two  great  teachers  in  after  times,  and  especially 
the  expressions  in  2  Pet.  iii.  15,  seq.,  amply  prove.  (^OpOonodelv, 
-rectis  pedibus  incedere,  thence  "  to  walk  uprightly,"  =  dnpijiwc^  nepi.- 
Trareti',  Epb.  v.  15.- — 'The  phrase  i^tiui^  f%-,  live  after  the  man-Tier  of 
Gerdiles,  denotes  living  without  strictly  observing  the  law  of  Moses. 
■The  text.  rec.  reads  rl,  but  Trwf  is  decidedly  to  be  preferred,  on  the 
authority  of  A.B.C.D.E.   'KvayKa^uv,  compel,  is  only  a  moral  forcing 
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by  the  power  of  example.  Finally,  the  reasoning  has  the  force 
of  proof,  only  on  the  presumption  that  Peter  still  held  fast  his 
conviction  of  the  freedom  of  Christians  from  the  law.  For  other- 
wise ho  would  have  been  able  to  answer,  "  I  have  changed  my  viewg 
on  that  point." 

Vets.  15,  16. — Whilst  Calvin,  Beza,  Bemler,  Koppe,  regard  ver. 
14  alone  as  the  question  addressed  to  Peter,  others  extend  it  down 
to  ver.  16,  others  again  to  ver.  17.  It  is  surely  most  correct  to  con- 
sider the  connexion  as  continued  down  to  ver.  21,  but  without  re- 
garding the  words  as  spoken  strictly  in  that  form.  No  doubt, 
however,  in  the  beginning  the  special  reference  to  Peter  stands  out 
more  prominently,  and  loses  itself  only  by  degrees  in  generalities. 
Thus  "  we  who  are  Jews  by  nature,"  could  not  possibly  have  been 
said  of  the  Galatiana  in  general,  since  the  majority  of  them  wei-e  of 
Gentile  origin.  In  these  first  words,  besides,  Paul  informs  the  Ju- 
daists  that  the  Jews  had  some  advantage  over  the  Gentiles.  But  it 
has  been  thought  singular  that  Paul  concedes  that  the  Jews  are  not 
"  sinners,"  for  he  in  Rom.  iii.  1,  proves  that  they  too  are  under  sin. 
It  has  been  proposed  to  assume  in  these  words  an  accommodation  to 
the  Jewish  conception  of  the  Gentiles,  but  not  to  mention  the  in- 
trinsic untruth,  Paul  would  by  that  course  have  acted  against  hia 
own  interest,  for  he  would  have  conceded  them  their  principle.  We 
must  rather  say  that  "not  sinners"  (ova  d/iaprwAof),  is  not  meant  to 
represent  the  Jews  as  without  sin,  but  only  as  favoured  above  the 
Gentiles  by  the  Divine  revelation  which  had  been  made  them,  and 
therefore,  certainly,  fallen  into  sin  less  grossly.  The  sinfulness  of 
the  Jews  also  is,  certainly,  set  in  a  clear  enough  light  by  what  fol- 
lows, according  to  which  faith  io  Christ  can  alone  justify  them,  also. 
A  wrong  interpretation  was  therefore  altogether  impossible.  In  the 
"  knowing"  (eWdref  6s)  Paul  appeals  to  the  Christian  conviction  of 
Peter,  and  all  believers,  that  not  "  the  works  of  the  law,"  but  only 
"  the  faith  of  Jesus  Christ,"  :=  "  in  Jesus  Christ"  ^^  e'k;  'lijoovv  Xpia- 
ToVj  Rom.  iii.  22,  can  justify  man ;  whence  it  follows  that  the  scheme 
of  the  Judaista  to  win  salvation  by  their  obseryance  of  the  law 
even  after  conversion  appears  in  all  its  perverseness.  Por,  continues 
Paul,  wo  received  faith  in  Christ  for  the  very  purpose  of  being  jus- 
tified through  him,  and  not  by  the  works  of  the  law,  because  by 
them  none  can  be  justified.  Now,  this  .representation  corresponds 
both  in  substance  and  in  form  to  the  passage  Rom.  iii.  21,  seq.,  to 
the  explanation  of  which  we  refer,  as  an  aid  in  undei^tanding  both 
the  general  and  special  import  of  this  and  the  following  verses. 
It  is  self-evident  hero,  as  in  Romans,  that  the  law  is  to  be  under- 
stood not  merely  of  the  Jewish  ceremonial  law,  to  which  it  cer- 
tainly, according  to  the  historical  connexion,  immediately  refers,  but 
the  same  holds  good  of  the  law  in  every  form  ;  of  the  Roman  Cath- 
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olic  sanctification  as  of  the  categorical  imperative.  The  sinfulnera 
of  man's  nature  renders  him  incapable  of  complete  fulfilment  of  the 
law ;  hut  only  a  perfect  fulfilment  is  of  any  value  in  the  sight  of  the 
holy  God.  Okrist  the  representative  of  the  race  has  fulfilled  it  for 
all  hy  his  life  and  death.  His  work  through  faith  becomes  our  work. 
(Ver.  15,  <i>v<yet  denotes  fleshly  descent,  as  Bom.  ii.  27. — Ver.  16.  The 
6s  is  wanting  in  the  text,  rec.,  and  thus  ver.  15  can  be  joined  with 
ver.  16  in  one  sentence  ;  but  B.O.D.E.G.I.  have  it,  and  the  omission 
is  clearly  more  easily  explained  than  the  addition  of  it ;  so  ver.  15 
must  be  taken  as  a  sentence  by  itself,— The  koI  ^i>,et^,  "  we  too,"  is 
to  be  explained :  "We  Jews  also,  who,  though  we  have  the  law, 
have  believed  in  Christ,  thus  confess  that  the  law,  as  such,  cannot 
justify."  The  concluding  words,  which  are  found  in  Bom.  iii.  20, 
"  for  by  the  works  of  the  law,"  etc.,  seem  to  be  formed  on  the  model 
of  Psalm  cxliii.  2,  to  which  supposition  their  strong  Hebrew  colour- 
ing also  leads.) 

Ver.  17.— To  this  idea,  that  the  Jews  also  need  faith  in  Christ, 
the  reproval  of  the  conduct  of  Peter  and  of  the  Jewish  Christiana, 
is  now  annexed.  That  this  is  involved  in  ver.  17  is-clearly  shewn  by 
ver.  18,  with  its  following  yap.  But  it  is  not  quite  clear  how  it  ia 
contained  in  ver.  17  ;  for  it  might  at  first  seem  necessary  to  inter- 
pret the  words  as  a  warning  against  sinning  after  the  experience 
of  grace  in  Christ,  which  is  the  usual  meaning  of  the  words,  "  to 
make  Christ  the  minister  of  sin,"  i.  e.,  a  promoter  of  sin  by  abusing 
the  doctrine  of  grace  and  forgiveness  of  sins.  But  how  would  this 
reference  to  sinning  after  experience  of  grace  agree  with  the  context 
here  ?  This  interpretation  is  decidedly  to  be  rejected,  the  rather  as 
the  Kai  avTOt,  which  answers  to  the  aal  ftfielq  in  ver,  17,  and  to  the 
ilfiCiq  rpvosi  1ov6iuoi,  is  meaningless  in  it.  The  ^titeIv  dinatcOJjvai  &v 
XptffTw,  Itself,  IS  rather  to  be  taken  as  an  intimation  of  being  sinful ; 
Paul,'that  is  to  say,  setting  that  down  as  the  conclusion  he  draws 
from  the  conduct  of  Peter  and  the  Judaists.  According  to  this  view 
the  sentence  might  be  paraphrased  thus  :  "  If  you  on  the  one  hand 
believe  in  Christ  and  teach  others  to  believe  in  him,  but  then,  on  the 
other  hand,  act  as  if  we  too,  who  desire  nothing  but  to  be  justified 
in  Christ,  should  be  found  sinners  if  we  observe  not  the  law — you 
certainly  act  contradictorily ;  you  pull  down  what  you  have  your- 
selves built  up."  In  order  to  bring  the  absurdity  of  this  conduct 
stilt  more  plainly  home  to  the  conscience  of  the  Galatian  Christians, 
he  puts  the  question  :  apa  Xpttrro?  d/iapTiaq  Stdnovq^  ;  "  Is,  peradven- 
ture,  Christ  a  promoter  of  sin  ?  That  cannot  bo  1"  I"or  Christ,  if  the 
assertion  of  the  Judaists  were  true,  would  be  so  far  a  promoter  of 
sin,  as  he  permitted  the  preaching  of  faith  as  a  means  of  justifica- 
tion, whereas,  in  fact,  justification  must  properly  he  sought  for  in 
the  law,  and  Christ  would  thus  point  «ut  a  false  way  to  salvation.. 
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(ZrjTEtv  signifies,  not  actual  labouring  and  working,  but  \  only- 
striving  to  be  and  continue  in  tbe  faifch. — In  the  sipianeaBai  = 
«s»a  is  included  the  being  in  a  certain  state,  together  with  the 
being  recognized  in  that  state.  2  Cbron.  xxxvi.  8  ;  Mai.  ii.  6. 
The  interrogative  dpa  is  found  again  only  at  Luke  xviii.  8 ;  we 
might  hence  be  tempted  to  read  apa  without  interrogation ;  but 
no  critical  authorities  road  so,  and  besides  in  Paul  firi  yivoiro  = 
fiYS^!  is  always  found  after  a  question.  [Rom.  iii.  6,  31,  vi,  1,  15, 
xvii.  7,  13,  xi.  1, 11  ;  1  Cor.  vi.  15  ;  Gal.  iii.  21,]  But  according  to 
the  context  apa  is  here  not  nuin,  but  nonno.  See  Hermann  ad  Viger, 
■  page  823.) 

Ver.  18, — Paul  proceeds  in  his  argument,  "  if  I  act  so  contradicto- 
rily as  myself  to  bmld  up  again  what  I  have  destroyed,  viz.,  the  out- 
ward observance  of  the  law,  it  is  not  Christ  who  has  the  blame,  but 

1  make  myself  a  transgressor."  But  here  it  is  surprising  that  Paul 
epeaks  of  "  destroying"  the  law,  whereas  in  Matth.  v.  17  Christ  says 
he  is  not  come  to  abolish  the  law  but  to  fulfil  it.  But  this  contra- 
diction lies  in  the  letter  only,  not  in  the  thought,  for  thfe  "  fulfilling" 
{nlTjpiSaai.),  which  Christ  asserts  of  himself,  is  precisely  "  the  de- 
stroying" (KaraXveiv)  of  Paul,  who  does  not  wish  to  have  the  law 
dissolved,  destroyed  inwardly,  typically,  and  spiritually — but  it  is  only 
to  be  abrogated  in  the  church  in  its  mere  external  form.  (The  text, 
rec.  reads  awlcniiu,  for  which,  however,  the  best  critics  have  substi- 
tuted, after  A.B.C.D.F.G.,  the  more  unusual  collateral  form  avvio- 
rai'tj,  which  occurs  in  the  same  meaning ;  I  shew,  declare  myself,  in 

2  Cor.  vi.  4,  vii.  11.) 

Vers.  19,  20. — The  following  idea  Paul  again  connects  by  means 
of  -yap  with  what  precedes,  in  this  sense  ;  "  an  attempt  to  restore 
the  destroyed  law,  is  veiy  blameable ;  for  the  behever  is,  in  fact, 
through  the  law  dead  to  the  law,  and  Kves  now  with  Christ ;  if, 
tiieretbre,  he  restores  the  law  again  that  he  might  win  salvation  by 
it,  that  is  in  fact  dying  again  in  the  new  man  in  order  to  live  in  the 
old  man."  (See  Gal.  v.  4.)  For  doubtless  indeed  the  eyu  de- 
notes Paul  himself,  yet  npt  in  his  individuality,  but  only  as  the 
representative  of  believers  generally,  as  in  Eom.  vii.  9,  seq.  The 
ideas  of  living  and  dying  (for  which  "  being  crucified  with  Christ" 
is  but  a  stronger  phrase,*^  in  order  to  point  to  the  painful  and  shame- 
ful character  of  that  death)  are  easily  explained,  and  are  very  fre- 
quentinPauL  (SeeparticularlyonRom.vi.2,  viii.  7,9,seq.)  In  these 
words  is  described  the  process  of  being  born  again,  the  course  of 
Tvhich  is  that  the  old  sinful  man  dies,  and  the  new  one,  which  ia 
(Created  after  God,  becomes  alive.  Christ's  death  and  life  are  the 
types  of  this  inner  life  and  death.  The  man  who  begins  to  live  anew 
•  In  Rom.  vL  t ;  CoL  iL  12,  atanda  the  still  stronger  phraaa,  "  to  be  buried  with 
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in  the  new  birth  is  not  of  the  old  I  (of.  on  Rom,  vii.  9,  seq.),  but 
Christ  in  us.  Though  he  that  is  bom  again  still  lives  "in  the 
flesh"  in  human  weakness  and  unseemliness,  yet  it  is  no  longer  "  to 
the  flesh"  as  in  the  old  man,  hut  ry  eew,  for  God,  and  Divine  ends. 
But  this  is  obscure,  how  Paul  could  say  he  was  dead  to  the  law 
through  the  law  (Sia  vofiov),  whereas  it  would  seem  that  he  should 
have  said,  that  he  died  to  sin  through  Christ  or  through /dii/t.  But 
Paul  so  understands  the  relation  of  the  law  to  sin  as  that  it  has  the 
power,  by  commanding  and  forbidding,  of  provoking  a  sinful  dis- 
position to  actual  sins.  The  law  makes  sin  become  more  sinful, 
i.  e.,  makes  it  burst  out  in  its  whole  nature  and  fearfulness,  which 
were  before  hidden  from  the  man  himself.  (See  on  Eom.  v.  20, 
vii,  9,  seq.)  Therefore  Paul  could  well  say,  "  through  the  law  I 
am  dead"  (vop&i  anEdavov),  since  he  here  understands  the  law  as  some- 
thing oviivard  only  :  as  the  inner  will  of  God — as  the  law  written  in 
the  heart — it  naturally  continues  to  all  eternity  the  normal  law  of 
man,  but  so  that  his  wiU  is  in  perfect  concord  with  it.  Under 
this  acceptation  we  may  also  explain  how  Paul  can  even  say: 
"  through  the  law  I  am  dead  to  the  law"  (Aa  vofiov  vofiu  dnsOavov), 
for  this  only  expresses  the  negative  side  of  the  positive  statement, 
"  through  faith,  through  grace,  I  am  dead  to  the  law."  h"or,  as  the 
law  makes  sin  more  and  more  sinful,  it  arouses  in  man  the  yearning 
after  dehverance  from  it ;  sin  becomes  a  burden  to  him,  the  feeling 
of  sin  excites  the  prayer :  "  wretched  man  that  I  am  !  who  shall 
deliver  me  ?"  Bom.  vii.  24,  and  with  it  enters  the  experience  of  de- 
liverance itself.  The  further  sin  extends,  the  nearer  approaches  the 
moment  of  its  destruction  ;  through  the  law,  by  which  it  is  height- 
ened, it  is  also  destroyed. 

Atd  vd/iou  v6fu^  dnsGavov  admits,  then,  of  being  paraphrased 
thus  :  "  In  consequence  of  the  experience  of  the  inadequateness  of 
the  law  to  lead  to  true  righteousness,  as  it  rather  gives  complete 
development  to  sin,  I  (behoving  in  Christ)  have  given  up  con- 
nexion with  the  law,"  The  view  of  others,  as  Luther,  Erasmus, 
Calovius,  Bengel,  who  understand  v6[i,o^  of  faith,  because  it  is 
called,  Eom.  iii,  27,  v6ii.og  niarstog,  must  be  designated  aa  a  com- 
plete misconception.  The  word  "  law"  (I'l^/iOf),  alone  can  never  de- 
note faith,  Theodoret  and  others  have  understood  by  "  law"  the 
prophecies  concerning  Christ,  which  stood  for  Christ  himself  But 
thatioo  is  forced.  The  discussion,  Rom,  vii,  9,  seq,,  leaves  no  possible 
doubt  as  to  the  meaning  of  the  words.  But  next  as  regards  the 
life  of  Christ  in  us,  on  which  this  is  a  leading  passage  in  Paul's 
epistles,  the  rationalist  view,  that  it  is  merely  an  oriental  figure, 
no  longer  requires  refutation ;  Paul  beyond  all  doubt — as  the 
parallel  expressions  of  Christ's  abiding  in  heUevers,  of  his  making 
his  abode  in  their  hearts  (John  xiv.  23)  clearly  shews — means  to 
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assert  a  real  indwelling  of  Christ  in  the  soul  through  the  com- 
rauuication  of  his  being.  This  too  is  now  generally  eoafessed ; 
hut,  under  the  Pantheistic  tendency  of  the  age,  another  extreme 
threatens  us,  viz.,  the  opinion  that  Paul  teaches  a  lose  of  personality, 
an  absorption  into  the  universal  ocean  of  deity,  for  which  "  it  is  no 
longer  I"  {ovKen.  ej6),  might  seem  to  vouch ;  an  expression,  how- 
ever, which  is  only  meant  to  designate  the  old  man.  That  Paul  is 
far  enough  removed  from  such  Pantheism,  is  shewn  by  the  exegeti- 
cal  addition  :  "  I  live  by  faith  on  the  Son  of  God."  But,  besides 
this,  he  expressly  designates  Christ  the  Son  of  God,  as  the  historical 
Christ  (not  as  the  mere  idea,  Christ),  that  is  to  say,  as  him, 
who  loved  mankind  (the  aorist  denotes  the  actualized  decree 
of  redemption),  and,  under  the  influence  of  that  love,  gave  him- 
self up  unto  death  as  a  sacrifice  for  the  sin  of  the  world.  This 
personality**  does  not  cease  through  Christ  in  us,  nor  even  the  life  of 
faith  (sight  belongs  to  the  other  world,  2  Cor.  v.  7),  but  it  is  in  that 
very  abiding  faith  we  receive  Christ ;  if  faith  ceases,  the  indwelling 
of  the  Son  of  God  ceases  also.  Faith,  therefore,  is  here  again  taken 
as  the  spiritual  receptivity  for  God  and  the  Divine  workings  of  grace, 
not  as  the  mere  accepting  certain  doctrines  as  true,  which  is  merely 
a  consequence  of  living  faith. 

Ver.  21,— -Finally,  Paul  closes  this  communication  with  the  as- 
surance, "  I  do  not  do  away  the  graee  of  God,"  a  clause,  which  must 
be  taken  as  a  litotes  in  the  following  sense  :  "  I  am,  whilst  expres- 
sing these  ideas,  so  far  from  derogating  from  grace,  that  I  rather  es- 
tablish it ;  for,  were  the  faet  as  my  opponents  claim — that  right- 
eousness can  be  attained  through  the  law — Christ  would  have  died 
in  vain,  and  then  there  would  have  been  no  need  of  any  other  path 
of  salvation  than  the  law.  (Atipsiiv  =  ban  ek^,  without  aim,  iruit- 
lessly.    Cf.  John  xv.  25  ;  Psa.  xxxv.  7  ;  Gal.  iiL  4.) 

*  It  is  said  not  only,  "  I  in  them,"  but  alao,  "  tlioy  in  me."  (John  iit.  23,  xvii.  18 ; 
Rev.  iii.  20.)  Since,  therefore,  Ohiist  and  God,  and  the  Spirit  in  and  witli  him,  dwells  in 
the  tkithful,  and  unites  then;,  in  the  unity  o&  his  Temple,  thej  not  only  preeerre  their  per- 
soniditj,  but  receive  tt  again  in  a  higher  form. 
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n. 
PART    SECOND. 

(III.  1— V.  12.) 

§  5,  Of  the  Cuese  of  the  Law. 

(iii.  1-14.) 

Though  the  discourse  from  ch.  ii.  14-21  is  to  be  considered 
not  merely  as  addressed  to  the  Apostle  Peter,  but  as  so  modified  by 
Paul,  as  to  be  at  the  same  time  intended  for  the  instruction  of  the 
Galatians  (see  the  note  on  ii,  15),  yet  the  epistle  is  not  till  now  again 
definitely  directed  to  its  readers.  Paul  represents  the  rapid  change  of 
the  Galatian  Cbristians,  considering  the  deep  impression  which  they 
had  received  through  his  preaching  of  Christ,  as  an  effect  of  en- 
chantment, i.  e.,  m  an  inexplicable  and  destructire  influence  of 
nostile  powers.  (BaaKaiva  is  the  usual  word  for  "  bewitch,  enchant, 
specially  by  the  evil  eye."  [iElian  anim.  i.  35 ;  Pliny  H.  N.  vii. 
2  ;  Gfellii  Noct.  Att.  is.  4.]  It  is  commonly  construed  with  a  dat., 
seldom  with  the  accus.,  e.  g.,  Sirach  xiv.  6. — For  ipdeicavs  there  is 
also  fotmd  the  form  ipdoicTjve,  which  is  also  pure  Greek.  [See  Mat- 
thite  Gr.,  i.  328.] — The  words  rg  dXTjSd^  fiij  Trddeadai  are  wanting 
in  A.B.D,!F.G.,  and  are  doubtless  to  be  struck  out  as  inserted  in  the 
text  from  v.  7. — The  icar'  d<pdaXji,oi>z  nporypd^ri  seems  to  denote  the 
lively  and  graphic  setting  forth  of  Christ  and  his  work  in  Paul's 
preaching.  It  is  without  reason  that  Beza,  Grotius,  and  others,  lay 
a  stress  on  the  preposition,  and  translate,  priils,  antehSc  depictus  est. 
Jesus  is  described  as  the  crucified  one,  because  his  death  on  the 
cross  was  the  consummation  of  his  work  of  redemption.  It  always, 
however,  presupposes  the  resuiTection  which  followed,  as  does  dvda- 
Taaig  the  preceding  death. — 'Ev  ifilv  is  not  without  obscurity : 
Ambrose,  Luther,  Brenz,  Storr,  take  it  as  =  iv  ralg  Ka^diaig  ifiav, 
in  a  bad  sense,  q.  d.  "  Christ,  whom  you  have  crucified  in  you,  who, 
therefore,  is  dead,  lives  no  more  in  you."  Clearly  very  inaptly.  The 
ivvjuv  is  rather  meant  to  represent  the  crucifixion  of  the  Lord  as 
havmg  taken  place  among  them.  The  omission  of  lif  is  to  be  accounted 
for  by  the  glow  of  composition.  We  may  add  that  iv  iiiiv  is  want- 
ing in  such  important  critical  authorities,  viz.,  A.E.C.,  that  Lach- 
mann  has  ejected  it  from  the  text.  However,  the  obscurity  of  the 
words  renders  their  interpolation  improbable.) 
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Vers.  2,  3.— Paul  now  seeks  to  lead  the  Gralatian  Christians  "back 
into  the  right  way  by  recalhng  to  their  minds  their  first  experiences, 
the  time  of  their  awakening  and  first  love.  But,  instead  of  the 
Bubjectwe  state  of  their  minds,  he  mentions  the  objective  cause  of  it, 
viz.,  the  Holy  Ghost,  which  came  unto  them  through  the  preaching 
of  faith,  not  through  the  anxious  oBservance  of  the  law.  That  being 
BO,  continues  Paul,  it  was  a  proof  of  foily  to  abandon  the  Spirit  in 
whom  they  had  begun  new  life  in  Christ,  and  now  to  end  in  the 
flesh  again,  i.  e.,  io  the  external  obseiTance  of  the  law.  The  Juda- 
ists  thought  they  could  in  and  by  the  observance  of  the  law  retain 
the  Holy  Spirit  ;  if  by  that  observance  is  understood  merely  a  pious 
custom,  it  is  certainly  possible ;  but  the  Judaists  required  it  as  a  ne- 
cessary condition  for  salvation,  and,  taken  thus,  it  excludes  the  spirit 
of  grace.  No  man  can  serve  two  masters  I  Man  cannot  live  at  the 
same  time  under  the  law  and  under  grace  !  (Ver.  2,  To  nv^vjta  ia 
the  specifically  Christian  spirit,  the  nvevfia  ^ywv,  which  Christ 
first  made  accessible  to  mankind.  (See  on  John  vii  39.)- — That 
the  word  TTvsvita,  has  reference  also  to  the  Charismata  which  he 
wrought  in  the  ancient  church,  is  plainly  shewn  by  ver.  S.—'Anoij 
TTiffreu?  is  not  to  be  taken  passively:  "  the  hearing  of  faith,"  but 
actively:  "  the  making  it  heard,  i.  e.,  preaching,"  according  to  the 
analogy  of  the  Heb.  njTOw  =  KTJpvYfta.  [Comp.  on  John  xii.  38; 
Eom,  X.  17,  with  Isa.  liii  1,]  Ver.  3.  'Evapxeadat  and  imrsMaecu 
are  also  thus  contrasted  with  each  other  at  Phil,  i.  6.  Beaa,  Sem- 
ler,  and  Paulus  find  in  ^mTeXdadai  the  meaning,  "  to  perfect  one's- 
self,  to  attain  to  moral  perfection  ;  but  the  antithesis  with  ivdpxea&ai 
does  not  favour  that  view.  Sopf  and  nvev/ia  are  here  united  in  tho 
same  way  aaypa/i/ia  and  TryeS/iiiinEom.  ii.  29,  as  designations  of  the 
outward  and  the  inward,  the  form  and  the  essence.) 

Ver.  4,-~Like  aR  newly-founded  churches,  the  Galatians  had  been 
forced  to  endure  much,  both  from  Gentiles  and  Jews,  in  the  way  of 
insult  and  persecution ;  Paul  reminds  them  of  it,  with  the  ques- 
tion whether  they  intend  to  endure  all  this  without  aim  and  result  ? 
For,  if  they  fell  away  altogether  from  the  faith  and  lost  Christ,  then 
it  was  all  in  vain.  Homberg's  interpretation,  to  which  Koppe, 
Flatt,  and  Winer  adhere,  and  which  takes  ndaxsiv,  as  vox  media,  to 
mean  "to  receive  good,"  is  inadmissible,  for  this  reason,  if  for  no 
other,  that  this  use  of  the  word  is  totally  wanting  in  the  New  Tes- 
tament. But  Paul  adds  further  :  e'l  ye  koL  eIkij.  This  is  taken  by 
Chrysostom  and  others,  "  provided  only  it  is  in  vain,  and  you  do  not 
yet  amend ;"  but  in  that  ease  eli^ep  would  be  expected  (see  Her- 
mann ad  Viger,  p.  834),  and  mi  is  then  without  meaning.  Wi- 
ner takes  el  ye  as  =  quandoquidem,  siquidem  (see  on  2  Cor.  v.  2), 
80  that  the  former  question  would  be  replied  to  :  siquidem  frustra, 
i.  6.,  puto  equidem  ista  omnia  vobis  frusfcra  coatigisse."     But  eveu 
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so  the  nil  does  not  receive  its  full  force,  and  it  ia  clearly  significant, 
and  is  critically  establisbed.  It  seems  test,  with  Riicbert,  to  take 
el  ye  in  the  sense  :  "  that  is  to  say,  if,"  as  Eph.  iii.  2,  iv.  21 ;  Col.  i 
23,  and  Kai  for  "  yet,"  and  to  oppose  the  merely  negative  loss  to  a 
positive  greater  damage,  viz.,  to  the  loss  of  salvation,  in  the  sense ; 
"  if,  namely,  you  have  merely  suffered  in  vain,  and  nothing  worse 
befalls  you !" 

Vers.  5,  6. — Hereupon  Paul  renews  the  (question  in  ver.  2,  but 
marks  specially,  in  regard  to  the  communication  of  the  Holy  Spirit, 
its  most  striking  phenomenon,  the  dwdj^i^,  the  charismata  which  in 
the  ancient  church  were  conjoined  with  it.  (See  on  1  Cor.  xii.) 
The  natural  answer  is  "  through  faith  ;"  and  Paul  then  proves  this 
by  Abraham's  example,  with  an  allusion  to  Genesis  xv.  6.  Por  the 
Xoyi^mBai  elg  dimtoavv7)v,  counting  fw  rigJiteousne-^s,  and  the  employ- 
ing Abraham's  cmtechristian  life  of  faith  for  the  illustration  of  Gkria- 
tian  faith  and  its  healing  power,  see  the  remarks  at  Rora.  iv.  3-9. 
(Ver.  5.  Paul  uses  %op!jyeii'  once  only  (2  Cor.  is.  10),  but  imxopiiyslv, 
krgiter  suppeditare,  repeatedly,  &3  2  Cor.  ix.  10  [where  both  forms 
occur,  side  by  side].  Col.  ii  19.— Awva^i?  stands,  hy  synecdoche, 
for  all  charismata :  elsewhere  it  denotes,  in  a  special  sense,  a  class 
of  charismata.  See  on  1  Cor.  xii.  10. — The  ^i' ij^mv  is  not  to  be  taken 
"  among  you,"  but  as  =^  h  mpdiat^  iftdv,  the  spiritual  working  being 
contemplated  as  internal.) 

Vers.  7-9. — The  allusion  to  Abraham's  faith  then  moves  Paul 
to  elucidate  to  the  Galatians  the  true  idea  of  descent  from  Abra- 
ham, The  Judaists  took  it  in  a  merely  carnal  and  outward  sense  ; 
Paul  shews  that  it  is  to  be  taken  spiritually.  True  believers  were 
the  only  true  children  of  Abraham,  and  partakers  of  the  blessmg 
with  him,  the  father  of  the  faithful,  The  same  ideas  have  al- 
ready been  discussed  at  Eom.  ii.  29,  iv.  12 ;  the  idea  in  ver.  8  ia 
peculiar  to  that  passage.  By  it  Paul  wishes  to  shew  how  Abra- 
ham and  his  life,  though  it  was  before  Christ  and  his  work,  can  be 
used  for  the  illustration  of  the  nature  of  the  life  of  faith,  as  com- 
manded to  the  Gentiles  a^o.  This  can  be  done,  inasmuch  as  to 
the  eye  of  the  Omnipresent  God  the  future  is  as  the  present.  The 
prophecy  (Gen.  xii.  3,  xviiL  18)  God  announced  beforehand  as  hia 
gracious  decree,  in  the  foresight  (and  fore-resolve)  that  through  faith 
in  Christ  the  Gentiles  also  should  be  justified.  (Ver.  7,  yiv^aKere 
can  be  imperative  or  indicative ;  the  former  is  probable,  for  Paul 
clearly  did  not  as  yet  presuppose  that  the  Galatians  already  ac- 
knowledged it ;  he  is  now  but  endeavouring  to  convince  them  of  it. 
— Ver.  8  'fj  yparpi]  stands  for  the  author  of  the  Scriptures,  viz.,  God, 
who  wrought  by  human  writers.  The  compound  ■KgoEvayye?.i^fadai  ia 
not  found  again  in  the  New  Testament.  The  text.  ree.  reads  evXo- 
yr/d^aovrat,  but  ivevXoyrjdijoovTai  is  to  be  preferred,  on  the  authority 
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of  A.B,O.D.E.^The  ev  aoi  =  i^,  is  explained  by  the  following  (jiV. 
HicTTOf,  here,  according  to  the  context,  =  mortvi^v.  John  xx.  27  ; 
Col.  i.  2.) 

Ver.  10.— From  the  bleasing  of  faith  Paul  is  carried  by  contrast 
to  the  curse  of  the  law,  to  which  all  are  subject  who  stand  on  the 
ground  of  the  law,  and  accordingly  seek  to  obtain  righteousness  by 
works.  Tbe  requirement  of  the  law  is  this  :  that  alt  the  command- 
meats,  without  exception,  be  completely  fulfilled,  according  to  Deut. 
xxvii.  26  :  "  he  that  transgre^es  but  one  is  guilty  of  the  whole  law." 
Hence  blindness  or  hypocrisy  alone  can  persuade  itself  that  it  has 
really  fulfilled  the  law ;  the  penitent  man  only  perceives  the  more,  the 
more  earnestly  he  strives,  how  far  he  remains  from  the  goal.  This  con- 
sciousness, without  the  grace  of  the  forgiveness  of  sine,  produces  the 
feeling  of  the  curse,  of  rejection  by  the  hoiy  and  righteous  God.  The 
law  therefore  ia  holy,  and  the  commandment  holy,  just,  and  good  (Eom. 
vii.  12);  but  on  account  of  the  existence  of  sin,  even  the  good  veorhB 
curse  and  death.  The  Epistle  to  the  Eomane  also  contains  the 
same  thoughts,  but  the  expression  Kardpa,  used  of  the  law,  is  pecu- 
liar to  this  passage.  (Kardpa  =  nVVp,,  Gen.  xlvii  12  ;  tritfis,  Mai.  ii. 
2. — "On  is  to  be  read  after  yiypa-nTcu  yap  according  A.B.O.I).E.F,G. 
The  quotation  is,  on  the  whole,  according  to  the  LXX.,  except 
that  the  latter  read  Trfif  b  dvBpi^no^  Sang,  and  for  ysyp^wvoLg  have 
:i6yoLg.  The  phrase  ovk  l^ifievuv  h  is  in  like  manner  found  Heb. 
viii.  9.)  To  this  it  might  be  objected,  but  there  were  assuredly 
pious  and  just  men  under  the  old  covenant  !  These,  according  to 
Paul's  doctrine,  must  have  all  been  under  the  curse  !  In  regard  to 
the  law  they  were  so,  but  they  also  knew  of  Cbrist  and  his  ad- 
vent. The  sacrifices  of  the  Old  Testament  prefigured  faith  in 
him  ;  they  found  their  peace,  therefore,  by  faith  in  the  future  work 
of  Christ,  as  we  find  ours  in  the  same  already  completed  ;  their 
fidelity  and  relative  fulfilment  of  the  law,  could  alone  give  them  no 
peace. 

Vers.  11, 12, — The  regularly  progressive  train  of  argument  drawn 
from  the  Old  Testament,  is,  of  course,  pursued  with  a  view  to  the 
He  shews  these  defenders  of  the  letter  how  they  totally 
Lded  the  spirit  of  the  Old  Testament.  Even  in  Hab. 
JL  4,  eternal  life  is  adjudged  to  the  just  man  through  faith.  On 
that  passage  we  have  already  said  what  was  necessary  at  Rom.  i,  17. 
But  the  construction  oti  66 — dr/Aw  6-ti  is  not  to  be  taken,  with  Hom- 
berg  and  Flatt  as  meaning,  "  since  now  no  one  is  justified  through 
the  law,  it  is  plain  that,  etc." — for  a  fresh  argument  is  meant  to  fol- 
low, and  therefore  the  words  are  to  be  connected  in  this  way  :  "  but 
that  no  one  is  justified  by  the  law  is  plain  front  this,  that,  etc." 
But  with  faith.  Paid  shews,  in  ver.  12,  the  law  has  nothing  to  do  ; 
from  the  legal  standing-point  works  are  everything,  for  which  Lev. 
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xviii.  5  is  cited.  Of  course,  Paul  in  this  contemplates  the  law 
(not  merely  the  ceremonial,  hut  also  the  morcU  law)  in  its  ex- 
ternal character  ;  under  its  spiritual  character  it  retains,  ae  noticed 
ahove,  its  importance  equally  for  the  state  of  faith.  (Ver.  12.  The 
clause  6  vo^toe:  oi-K  lariv  iK  mtrreajf  ia  a  striking  expression  for  :  6  iie 
Tov  vofixiv  <niK  Itntv  es  iriarei,)^ :  instead  of  the  individual,  the  insti- 
tution is  put,  to  which  the  individual  belong.  The  avrd  refers, 
according  to  the  context  in  Lev.  xviii.  5,  to  the  separate  command- 
ments of  the  law.  Alter  oajto,  some  M88.  have  avep<^T7o<;,  hut  it  is 
omitted  by  A.B.C.D.F.G.) 

Ver.  13.— Christ  freed  us  from  the  curse  of  the  law  by  taking 
upon  him  what  belonged  to  us  ;  in  this  is  couched  the  admonition 
that  if  we  wish  to  have  a  part  in  the  blessing  of  Christ  we  must 
not  return  to  the  state  under  the  law,  and  consequently  under  tho 
curse  which  the  law  brings  with  it.  But  what  is  here  called  k^ayo- 
pd^eiv,  which  occurs  again  only  at  Gal.  iv.  5,  is  elsewhere  expressed 
by  XvTp6w,  XvTpov  Sidovai.  It  is  founded  on  the  figure  of  the  slavery 
of  sin,  from  which  Chiist  delivers.  (See  on  the  import  of  dTroXv- 
rpuiaig  the  remarks  on'  Rom.  iii.  25.)  The  words  yevofievog  imp  ^i^uiv 
Kard^a,  becoming  a  curse  for  us,  denote  the  vicarious  element  in 
the  work  of  Christ,  which  is  treated  of  at  Kom.  v.  12,  seq.;  2  Cor. 
v.  21.  The  inep,  therefore,  is  here  to  he  taken,  not  as  "  on  behalf 
of,"  but  "  in  our  stead,"  as  dvTi  Matth.  xx.  28.  Nearest  in  form 
to  this  passage  is  2  Cor.  v.  21,  where  it  is  said :  rhv  /it}  yvovra  dfioo- 
Tiav  imip  ^^tuv  d[iapTiav  inoi^ae,  made  him  who  knew  no  sin,  sin 
for  us.  As  Christ  in  these  words  ia  called  dp-apHa,  so  he  is  here 
called  KaTcfMt,  i.  e.,  "  hearer  of  the  sin,  of  the  curae  ;"  he  was  treated 
as  if  he  were  the  guilty  one,  the  accursed  one.  Considered  in  and 
for  himself  as  the  pure  and  holy  One,  Christ  could  be  no  object  of 
the  curse  and  of  its  consequent,  punishment ;  but,  as  a  member 
of  sinful  humanity,  into  which  he  had  entered  hy  bis  incarnation, 
and  as  its  representative,  its  suffering  was  his  suffering,  and  con- 
versely, his  victory  was  the  victory  of  humanity. — As  evidence  of  the 
fact  that  the  curse,  i.  e.,  the  punishment  of  sin,  lay  on  Christ,  Paul 
appeals  to  our  Lord's  death  on  the  cross,  with  an  application  of 
Deut.  xxi.  23.  This  passage  involves  in  its  connexion  prima- 
rily no  allusiou  to  Ohiiat ;  it  only  comruands  that  those  hanged 
(for  the  punishment  of  the  cross  was  not  practised  iimong  the 
Jews)  should  not  remain  hanging  on  the  tree  all  night ;  but,  as 
a  hko  shameful  punishment  fell  upon  our  Loi'd,  Paul  might  justly 
apply  those  words  to  him  typically.  The  words,  finally,  are  freely 
cited'  from  memory ;  in  the  LXX.  they  are  as  follows :  icsKarrpa- 
ph/og  vrtb  Oeov  -nag  Kpepdpevog  inl  ^Xov.  (As  to  grammatical  con- 
nexion, ver.  13,  which  stands  entirely  without  any  conjunction, 
forms  the  antithesis  to  ver.  10.    The  u&v  there,  and  the  di  hei-c, 
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are,  however,  left  out,  as  in  Col.  iii.  4.  The  Kpeiiaadai  im  ^Xov 
answers  to  the  Hebrew  fvjn  hv  riirj,  Deut.  v.  21,  22  ;  Esther  v.  14, 
vii.  10.) 

Ver,  14.— Finally,  Paul  designates  as  the  object  of  Christ's  sacri- 
fice that  by  it  the  blessing  of  Abraham,  of  which  mention  was  made 
in  ver.  8,  might  come  upon  all  nations,  and  that  they  might  receive 
through  faith  in  him,  the  promise  of  the  Holy  G-hoafc,  which  could 
not  he  attained  through  the  law.  The  S6v^,  nations,  are,  of  course, 
not  merely  the  G-entiles  without  the  Jews,  hut  both.  ''E-najysXia 
mievftarog,  denotes  the  Spirit  as  the  promised  one,  so  that  in  using  the 
phrase  passages  Hke  Joel  iii.  1  were  in  the  apostle's  mind.  The  Holy 
Spirit,  however,  includes  within  himself  everything  desirable.  He 
is  the  author  of  the  new  birth,  the  creator  of  the  new  obedience, 
through  which  the  believer  can  serve  God  in  spirit  and  in  truth,  and 
essentially  fulfil  the  law,  which  is  impossible  without  faith.  (See 
on  Eom.  viii.  3.) 


§  6.  On  the  Kelation  of  the  Law  to  the  Gospel. 
(iii.  15— iv.  7.) 

Hitherto  this  epistle  has  contained  no  ideas  but  such  as  we  had 
already  become  acquainted  with  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Bomans  ;  but 
in  tins  section  the  richly  stored  and  profound  apostle  developes  new 
and  very  remarkable  views  on  the  relation  of  the  law  to  the  gospel, 
which  give  this  epistle  its  peculiar  significance,  Paul  starts  with 
the  conception  touched  onjabove,  of  God's  promise  to  Abraham,  and 
represents  it  as  a  bequest,  as  a  testament.  He  compares  this  Di- 
vine testament  with  a  Jiiiman  one,  and  infers  Irom  the  comparison 
that  the  attribute  of  the  latter,  viz,,  its  irrevocable  and  unchange- 
able character,  must  surely  necessarily  belong  to  ihe/ormer.  'yVhat 
is  bequeathed  in  the  testament  must  be  delivered  to  the  person  to 
whom  it  is  bequeathed,  and  to  no  other.  Thus,  too,  the  promise  tof 
God  to  Abraham  and  his  seed  cannot  be  cancelled  by  the  law,  which 
was  promulgated  later  ;  it  remains  the  inalienable  right  of  the  seed 
of  Abraham,  *.  e.,  Christ.  This  is  the  train  of  thought  in  vers,  15  to 
18.     Let  us  now  consider  it  in  its  details. 

Ver.  15. — Paul  was  perfectly  aware  that  the  comparison  of  the 
Divine  promise  with  a  human  testament  was  not  in  all  points 
applicable ;  he  speaks  only  KaTa  dvBpunov.  He  gives  prominence 
only  to  this  point,  that  a  formally  executed  and  confirmed  will  can 
be  by  no  power  cancelled  or  altered.  (As  to  the  phrase  Kara  avBpu- 
•aov,  see  on  Kom.  iii.  5  ;  1  Cor,  ix.  8,  "Ofiwj  is  to  be  maintained  in 
its  proper  meaning,  tamen,  cert6,  and  is  best  referred  with  Eiickert 
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to  Kara  dvOpunov,  which  precedes,  in  this  sense :  "  I  speak  only 
as  a  man ;  if  they  certainly  cannot  abrogate  even  a  man's  testa- 
ment, how  much  less  can  the  Divine  will  be  altered  !"  Winer 
Bupposee  an  hyperbaton,  making  S/imc;,  which  should  stand  before 
o^de/f,  anticipate  ita  proper  position :  "  a  will,  though  only  that  of 
a  man,  can  still  not  be  abrogated."— AwO^s??  is  "  everj'  settlement, 
disposition,  by  will ;"  that  of  a  dying  person  is  considered  the 
most  decided,  tbenco  "  a  testament."  That  Paul  meant  a  will  in 
the  proper  sense  we  are  led  to  suppose,  first,  by  Keavpufiivr},  which 
would  seem  to  denote  the  confirmation,  the  formal  judicial  sanction 
of  the  wiU  [Hesychius  and  Phavorinus  explain  Kvp6w  by  8e0aL6u}  ; 
and  also  by  the  idea  of  an  inheritance,  which  pervades  the  whole 
of  the  following  argument,  and  which,  &aL  v.  21,  is  designated 
as  the  kingdom  of  God.  (Matth.  v.  5.)  AiaOtjiiT)  is  used  in  just 
the  same  way  Heb.  ix.  16,  17,  with  reference  to  the  Gospel ;  but 
ihere  the  death  of  the  testator  is  also  made  a  prominent  feature, 
as  not  touched  on  here.— On  &8eriu  see  1  Oor.  i.  19. — ''E-rndiaTdaam- 
6at,  insuper  disponere,  to  make  an  imdiaB/iicjj,  to  annex  codicils  to 
the  will.  I"rec|_uent  in  Josephus.  Here,  "  to  transform,  change,"  in 
general. 

Ver.  16. — Now  this  is  applied  to  Abraham.  The  promises  were 
given  to  him  and  to  his  seed  ;  therefore  tiiey  can  be  fulfilled  in  him 
alone,  and  that,  too,  through  the  grace  of  him  who  had  promised 
them,  not  through  the  merits  of.  any  one.  But  Paul  uses,  in  his 
own  way,  the  mention  of  Abraham's  seed  in  the  promises  of  the  Old 
Testament. — He  lays  stress  on  the  singular,  saying  that  it  is  not 
Tolg  a-nspiiaai,  as  if  the  prophecy  related  to  many,  but  rw  anEQjMTi, 
as  in  relation  to  one,  and  that  owe  is,  Christ.  It  ifi  easily  under- 
stood how  this  passage  has  given  much  trouble  to  the  interpreters, 
as  cmspfta,  (=  j";j*)  is,  as  is  well-known,  used  as  a  collective  only,  {On 
the  various  interpretations  of  the  passage,  see  especially  Flatt's  ex- 
cursus, p.- 248,  seq.,  and  Tholuck's  Anaeiger  for  1834,  No.  32,  seq.) 
Eiickei't  declares  his  opinion,  in  brief,  to  be,  that  Paul  has  falsely 
interpreted  the  passage  of  the  Old  Testament,  and  has  drawn  infer- 
ences from  it  which  arc  not  and  cannot  be  contained  in  it.  In  like 
manner,  with  regard  to  the  arbitrary  interpret£5tion  of  the  Old  Tes- 
tament on  the  part  of  the  Jewish  Rabbis,  Winer,  Usteri,  and  Mat- 
thies.  Jerome,  too,  considered  the  argument  very  weak,  but  thought. 
it  was  good  enough  for  the  stupid  Galatians  (iii.  I). 

The  less  we  can  accede  to  such  an  assertion,  the  more  carefully 
must  we  weigh  the  difficulties.  If  we  first  of  all  consider  the  pas- 
sages of  the  Old  Testament  which  relate  to  the  subject,  we  shall  find 
them  as  follows  :  &vevXoy'r]d!jaovTai  h  t^  ampiiari  oov  -navra  to  ^6i<t] 
*  Jt  is  truQ  Iho  plural  tt-^s^l  oceurs  1  Sam.  viil  16,  but  in  \ts  meauing  ''  graina  of 
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1^?  y^f ,  irt  thy  seed  sTiall  all  the  nations  of  the  earth,  he  blessed,  Gen, 
ssii.  18  ;  ical  6iJau  rd  OTripiMri  oov  Trreuov  r^v  yjjv  Tavn]v,  koI  svXoyr}- 
*  Sijaovrai  h  t<3  OTTEpftari  oov  -navra  ra  Sdvij  TTjg  y^jg^  xxvi.  4 ;  finally : 
KOI  ivervXoy7]di}oovTat  h  ffot  naaai  at  rfivXal  r^f  y^f,  Koi  h"  t^  anspfiarl 
ffov,  xsviii,  14.  Immediately  before  (xxviii.  13),  however,  we  read 
also  :  {twau  ool  Trjv  jqv  aai,  r&j  (mipjiaTi  aov.  But,  as  the  last  passages 
refer  to  Isaac  and  Jacob,  we  have  primarily  to  do  only  with  xxii.  18, 
though  the  latter  prophecies  are  at  bottom  but  a  resumption  of  those 
relating  to  Abraham,  and  therefore  could  be  taken  by  Paul  in  con- 
junction with  that  one  without  any  impropriety.  The  passage,  Eom. 
iv.  13,  shews,  besides,  that  Paul  does  not  take  the  reference  to  those 
promises  in  a  manner  scrupulously  literal ;  there  it  is  said  :  jJ  ^n-ay- 
yeXia  t&  'A/3paa^  ^  ti^  tmt'pfiaTi  avTov.  Now,  according  to  the  words 
of  our  passage,  tu  'AHpaafi  Ep^'/jdriaav  ai  inayysXtat  Koi  tw  anepfian 
avTov,  the  promises  would  seem  to  be  represented  as  subsetvieut  to 
the  advantage  of  Abraham  and  hia  seed.  But  in  the  passages  cited 
from  Genesis  the  other  side  stands  out  prominently,  viz.,  that  in  and 
through  Abraham's  seed  all  nations  shall  be  blessed.  Now  this 
seems  to  suit  the  reference  to  Christ  better  than  the  former  one, 
■which  points  rather  to  the  mass  of  the  descendants  of  Abraham. 
However,  if  we  reflect  that  the  blessing,  which  came  through  Christ, 
must  also  be  understood  as  his  own  blessing,  we  find  no  great  diCQ,- 
culty  in  this  interpretation,  Paul  refers  to  the  Old  Testament 
freely,  without  citing  with  literal  accuracy.  But  t!ie  stress  that 
Paul  lays  on  the  singular  involves  much  obscurity.  True,  it  is 
ouly  by  a  few  interpreters  that  XpifJTo^  ia  referred  merely  to  Jesus 
personally.  Had  this  been  intended  'Irjaovg  would  be  put.  In  gen- 
eral XpiOTog  is  rather  understood  of  the  faithful  (1  Gor,  xii.  12),  the 
body  of  Christ,  as  the  true  children  of  Abraham  (Eom.  iv.  11),  and 
it  is  only  left  undecided,  whether  the  term  denotes  the  faithful 
alone,  or  in  conjunction  with  the  person  of  the  Saviour,  But  of 
course,  the  latter  only  can  be  supposed  ;  for  the  community  of  be- 
lievers is  called  Christ,  so  far  only  as  he  lives  in  it,  as  its  fulness 
and  its  head.  In  fact,  ver.  28  decidedly  favours  this  acceptation 
of  Xp((7T0<-,  for  there  the  faithful  are  described  as  one  in  Christ, 
and  therefore  as  Abraham's  seed  Vers.  17-19  are  only  apparently/ 
against  it ;  for  there  Christ  can  also  be  properly  understood  of  Jesus 
as  the  founder  of  the  church  of  the  faithful,  and  therefore  as  inclu- 
ding them  in  himself.  But,  haimonious  as  this  explanation  may  seem 
with  the  context,  and  Paul's  usual  train  of  ideas,  the  emphasis 
which  he  lays  on  the  singular  is  not  explained  by  it ;  on  the  con- 
trary, the  difficulty  is  heightened,  for,  according  to  it,  Christ  cer- 
tainly signifies  pluraUty,  viz.,  Jesus  with  all  believers  in  him.  This 
diificulty  is  resolved  only  by  assuming  that  Paul  means  to  set  Abra- 
ham's posterity,  in  a  certain  sense,  in  opposition  to  that  posterity, 
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in  another  sense,  bo  that  he  speaks  not  of  individuals,  but  of  classes 
of  individuals.  As  not  all  the  children  of  Abraham's  hody  were 
heirs  of  his  blessing,  but  Isaac  only,  ae  is  further  developed  (Gal.  iv. 
22,  seij.),  80  also  tile  merely  bodily  descendants  of  Abraham  are  not 
heirs  of  his  promises,  hnt  only  the  Christ  among  them  is  that  heir, 
whom  the  oroi^oCvref  rolf  l^eai  t^^  maTEo)?  'A0padft  (Eom.  iv.  12)  con- 
stitute. It  is  this  difference  between  the  seed  of  Abraham  according 
to  the  flesh  and  according  to  the  spirit  with  respect  to  their  relation 
to  God's  gracious  promises,  which  the  stress  laid  on  the  eingtilar  is 
to  point  out.  Now  that  this  idea  is  purposely  included  in  the  sin- 
gular an^pfia  by  the  author  of  Genesis  we  certainly  cannot  affirm. 
But  Paul  had,  like  all  the  writers  of  the  New  Testament,  hy  the 
illumination  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  full  power  to  transcend  the  stand- 
ing point  from  which  the  writer  consciously  viewed  the  subject,  and 
to  unveil  the  innermost  truth  of  the  idea  according  to  the  meaning 
of  him  who  promised  and  prophesied. 

Though,  therefore,  Jewish  literati  employed  in  a  similar  way 
passages  in  the  Old  Testament,  the  difference  between  the  mode  of 
proceeding  in  the  apostles  and  that  of  the  Eabbis  is  always  this,  that 
the  learned  Jews  treated  them  merely  with  human  caprice,  so  that 
their  acumen  often  degenerated  into  puerile  conceits ;  while  the  apos- 
tles, guided  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  always  infallibly  revealed  the  true 
meaning  of  the  prophesying  Spirit  (2  Pet.  i.  20,  21). 

Vers.  17,  18. — From  the  metaphor  of  the  testament  Paul  now 
deduces  the  following  train  of  argument ;  the  promise  of  inheritance 
made  to  any  one  hy  a  testament,  hy  a  solemn  declaration  of  one's 
will,  belongs  to  him  merely  through  the  gracious  will  of  the  testa- 
tor, not  through  works  proceeding  from  the  heir.  Accordingly,  the 
promise  made  to  Abraham  also  can  be  fulfilled  only  through  the 
grace  of  God  ;  the  law,  coming  in  between  the  promise  and  its  ful- 
filment, and  reqiuring  the  active  obedience  of  those  to  whom  the 
fulfilmentis  given,  can  effect  nothing  towards  the  fulfilment,  nor 
can  it  make  the  promise  invalid.  What  it  can  do,  as  is  developed 
.  later,  is  merely  this,  to  prepare  the  recipients  for  the  reception  of 
grace.  The  only  difficulty  which  appears  in  these  verses  is  in  the 
numeral  The  law  seems  erroneously  dated  four  hundred  and  thirty 
years  after  Abraham,  since  according  to  Exod.  xii,  40,  that  number 
denotes  the  years  which  the  Israelites  passed  in  Egypt.  (See  as  to 
a  similar  difficulty  with  regard  to  this  number  the  observations 
on  Acts  vii,  6.)  But  in  our  passage'  mention  is  plainly  made  of 
the  number  only  quite  cursorily  ;  Paul,  therefore,  names  the  num- 
ber of  480  years,  which  was  well-known  from  the  Scriptures,  which 
he  could  do  the  more  easily  as  he  does  not  give  accurately  the  ter- 
minus a  quo.  The  epoch  from  which  he  reckons  is  not  so  much 
Abraham  himself,  as  the  promise  ;  but  the  latter  was,  as  we  ob- 
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served,  given  to  the  patriarchs  Isaac  and  Jacob  also,  just  as  it  was  to 
Abraham  ;  Paul  could,  therefore,  properly  count  from  Jacob  also  and 
his  entry  into  Egypt.— Ver,  17.  Tovro  rfs  At'yw,  "  I  mean  by  this,  I 
mean  so."  See  Kom,  xv.  8 — The  nposeKvpufievij  refers  to  the  relation  of 
the  promise  of  the  law,  the  confirmation  of  the  promise  preceded  the 
law,  and  that  too  by  many  a  long  year.  An  event  so  much  later 
could  not,  therefore,  invalidate  the  earlier  one.  The  d^  XqiotSv  ia  to 
be  taken  :  "  To  Christ,"  aa  the  terminus  ad  quern.  Karapyuv  = 
&6sTEiVj  ver.  15. — The  kirayytXla  is  considered  as  the  inheritance  set 
apart  in  tiie  testament  for  the  seed  of  Abraham,  which  cannot  ha 
demanded  in  reliance  on  works  of  the  law,  but  is  a  pure  gift  of 
grace,  Ksxapiardi  6  Bebg  tw  'Affpaaji  6i'  iTTayye>.la^.  Xapi^eadai  is  to  be 
taken  transitively,  "  to  shew  one's-self  gracious  ;"  it  often  =;  a^dvai, 
as  2  Cor.  ii.  7-10.— Ow*  &ti  in  ver.  18  is  not  =  o^k,  but  ie  to  be  taken 
aa  uon  amplius.) 

Ver.  19.— According  to  this  exposition  the  opinion  might  force 
itself  on  the  Jewish  conscience,  that  the  law  seemed  superfluous, 
if  everything  depended  on  the  promise  and  its  fulfilment  merely ; 
but  the  Jew  was  wont  to  view  the  law  as  God's  most  glorious 
institution.  Paul  feels,  therefore,  the  need  of  developing  the  sig- 
nificance of  the  law  more  fully  in  what  follows,  and  in  such  a  way, 
too,  that  though  he  does  full  justice  to  the  institution  of  the  law 
of  Moses,  ho  yet,  at  the  same  time,  points  out  how  it  always  bore 
the  character  of  a  transitory  inslitution,  the  object  of  which  was 
to  prepare  for  the  fulfilment  of  the  promise  in  Christ.  He  pre- 
sents it  as  the  Jirst  characteristic  feature  of  the  law,  that  it  was 
given  on  account  of  transgressions  (rwv  ■napa&a.osi^v  ;^;apw).  The 
words  might  certainly  mean,  according  to  Paul's  mode  of  think- 
ing and  representation,  "in  order  to  call  forth  transgressions,  to 
bring  it  about  that  the  hidden  nature  of  sin  might  make  itself 
known  in  transgressions,"  (See  on  Kom.  v,  20,  vii.  10.)  Butthia 
idea  does  not  suit  the  context  of  our  passage.  Paul  aims  to  ap- 
proach nearer  to  the  ground  occupied  by  tho  Jews,  to  resolve  a 
difficulty  in  bis  previous  exposition ;  yet  this  interpretation  of 
the  words  would  add  a  new  and  greater  diificulty  to  the  previous 
one.  They  here  no  doubt  signify :  "  The  law  is  to  repress  gross 
outward  transgressions,  through  the  fear  which  it  excites ;"  in 
which  is  couched  at  the  same  ,time  a  contrast  with  the  ITew 
Testament,  viz.,  that  it  was  quite  incapable  of  effecting  an  inward 
transformation  in  man  (ver.  21).  The  reading  of  the  text,  rec, 
irpoasrifhjj  is  so  satisfactorily  vouched  for  that  we  prefer  it  with 
Laohmanu.  The  np6^  very  suitably  expresses  that  the  law  was  sub- 
sequently added  to  the  promise,  and  thus  indicates  its  accessory  na- 
ture. Similarly  Eom.  v.  20,  uses  of  the  law  napua^Xde.  The  second 
point  is  touched  on  in  the  words  ;  dxpi^  ov  k^%  «.  t.  A.,  which  need 
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by  no  means  "be  put  in  "brackets,  but  are  immediately  connected  with 
the  irfda  of  thought,  For  in  them  is  expressed  the  transitoriness  of 
the  dispensation  of  the  law,  which  has  significance  only  until  Christ. 
Td  anepfia  u  iTTiiyyeXrai,  the  seed  to  which,  etc.,  is,  of  course,  Christ, 
but  not,  as  was  remarked  on  verse  17,  the  person  of  Jesus  mere- 
ly, but  together  with  him  the  community  of  believers,  which 
forms  his  body ;  the  meaning,  therefore,  is :  until  the  newer  and 
higher  order  of  things  introduced  by  Christ.  (The  reading  o 
for  ^  has  too  slight  authority  to  authorize  its  reception.)  Thirdly, 
Paul  calls  the  law  Siaraytilg  6/.'  dyyeluv,  ministered  by  angels.  That 
by  this  phrase  we  are  to  understand  angels  in  the  proper  sense  of 
the  word,  and  not,  e.  g.,  men  like  Moses,  Aaron,  and  the  prophets, 
need  not  be  argued.  But  the  Old  Testament  says  nothing  of  the 
presence  and  co-operation  of  the  angels  at  the  promulgation  of  the 
law.  But  in  the  passage,  Deut.  xxsiii.  2,  the  LXX,  have  already 
translated  :  is  S^^imv  alrov  dyyekot  fier'  avrov.  In  Rabbinical  writ- 
ings the  same  idea  is  often  found.  (See  Jalkut  Eubeni,  p.  107,  3.) 
Josephus,  too,  is  familiar  with  it  (Ant,  xv.  15,  3),  and  the  New  Testa- 
ment recognizes  it  here,  and  Acts  vii.  53  ;  Heb.  ii.  2,  as  correct.  Of 
course,  however,  the  appearance  of  the  angels  does  not  exclude  the  ap- 
pearance of  Jehovah  ;  the  former  only  accompanies  the  latter  as  its 
medium.  The  reading  dyysXov,  which  C.  gives,  proclaims  itself  at 
the  first  glance  as  a  mere  correction  ;  probably  the  singular  is  meant 
to  refer  to  the  angel  of  the  Covenant,  of  whom  the  Old  Testament 
speaks,  Mai.  ii,  8.  But  what  makes  the  apostle  here  refer  to  that 
tradition  of  the  ministry  of  the  angels  at  the  establishment  of  the 
dispensation  of  the  old  covenant  ?  He  means  by  it,  on  the  one  hand, 
to  set  forth  the  glory  of  the  law  ;  but  also,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
infinite  pre-eminence  of  the  New  Testament,  which  was  promulgated 
not  by  angels,  but  by  the  Son  of  God  himselfi  Fourthly,  and  finally, 
the  law  was  Siarayeig  h/  x^ipl  ixeciTov,  ministered  in  the  hand  of  a  me- 
diator, i.  e.,  of  Moses,  as  indeed  some  inconsiderable  M8S,  read. 
Elsewhere,  Christ  is  also  called  so  (see  1  Tim,  ii.  5  ;  Heb,  ix.  15,  xii. 
24),  to  whom,  however,  no  future  interpreter  will  refer  the  present 
passage.  The  name  fisaiTTj^  was  bestowed  on  Moses  in  consequence 
of  the  events  related  in  Exod,  xix,  16  ;  Deut.  v.  5  ;  for  the  people, 
under  a  sense  of  their  unworthiness,  besought  Moses  to  approach  to 
the  Divine  appearance,  in  these  words,  "go  thou  near,  we  are  afraid  1" 
He  therefore  stood  between  Grod  and  the  people,  and  became  in  his 
person  the  means  of  conveying  the  law  from  God  to  man.  The 
Eabbinical  name  for  jieairqg  is  •'so-.s.  (See  Buxtorf  Lex.  Talmud  et 
Eabb.,  page  1555.  The  passages  relating  to  this  point  are  collected 
by  Schottgen  on  this  passage.)  The  object  of  this  remark  of  Paul's 
is  now  again  to  shew  how  far  the  law  stands  below  the  New  Testa- 
ment ;  in  the  Old  Testament,  God  and  the  people  appear  quite 
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separated,  Moses  must  act  the  mediator ;  in  the  New  Testament 
deity  and  humanity  are  united  in  an  inseparable  unity  in  Christ. 
We  can  neither,  therefore,  looking  at  the  entire  scope  of  the 
passage,  here  understand  the  Metatron  by  the  pemrj^f,  which  view 
Schmieder  recommends  in  his  loamed  essay.  (Naumburg,  1826, 
quarto.)  For  what  is  true  in  this  idea  of  the  Metatron  (see  on 
John  i.  1,  vol.  ii.,  p.  303),  is  referable  to  the  doctrine  of  the 
Xoyot: ;  but  we  cannot  suppose  any  allusion  to  that  here,  as  the 
mention  of  his  manifestation  would  set  the  promulgation  of  the  law 
on  an  equality  with  the  gospel ;  whilst  the  contrary  was  to  the 
purpose  of  the  apostle's  argument.  ('Ei'  ^eepi  answers  to  i;a.  See 
Acts  V.  12,vii.  35.) 

Ver.  20. — At  this  celebrated  passage  it  cannot  of  course  be  our 
task  to  reckon  up  all  the  different  interpretations  which,  includ- 
ing all  their  shades,  amount  to  hundreds ;  for,  first  of  all,  most 
of  them  are  of  such  a  sort,  that  they  proclaim  themselves  at  the 
very  first  glance  as  arbitrary  and  forced  (as,  e.  g.,  that  of  Weigand 
in  the  work  to  be  cited  below,  who  for  M^  would  read  twf  in  the 
sense  annuus,  so  that  the  meaning  would  be  :  "  the  yearly  mediator 
is  no  more,"  whereas  t-vo^  is  not  annuus,  yearly,  i.  e.,  recurring  every 
year,  but  only  annotinus,  hornotinus,  "  this  year's  ;")  and,  secondly, 
not  merely  in  separate  excursus  to  the  Commentaries  of  Flatt, 
Winer,  and  others,  is  information  given  on  the  various  inter- 
pretations,* but  they  are  also  collected  and  criticised  in  separate 
dissertations.  We  therefore  confine  ourselves  to  first  communica- 
ting our  view  of  the  passage ;  and,  secondly,  pointing  out  some 
leading  kindred  or  adverse  interpretations.  First  however,  it  is  to 
be  observed  that  (what  is  a  rarity  in  the  case  of  important  and  diffi- 
cult passages)  not  one  various  reading  occurs  in  this  verse  in  all  the 
manuscripts  and  critical  authorities  ;  that  is  a  proof  that  the  tran- 
scribers were  very  careful  in  copying  the  passage,  and,  on  account  of 
its  unimportant  doctrinal  contents,  had  not  the  slightest  interest  on 
either  side  to  alter  any  thing  in  it.  Liicke's  view,  that  ver.  20  is  a 
mere  gloss,  appears,  after  this  result  of  the  critical  apparatus,  en- 
tirely inadmissible.  As  to  its  connexion  with  the  preceding  and 
succeeding  verses,  it  plainly  forms  a  collateral  remark  (caused  by  the 
words  kr  ;^fiipi  fieaiTov),  which,  as  such,  if  one  pleases,  may  be  en- 
closed in  brackets.  For  the  following  question :  6  ovv  uo/wf  KarS, 
Twi'  e-nayyeXt(iv  tov  Otov  ;  takes  up  the  question  of  ver.  19  ri  ovv  6 


*  Among  tbem  are  Bonitma  plur 
DOTaque  ejus  interpretatio  tentata.  Lips,  1800.  Keilii  programmata  de  vania  interpre- 
tum  de  loco,  Gal.  ill.  30,  senteutiiB.  Liys.  1800-1813.  1  DiassrtationB  reprinted  Iq  Koilii 
Opuaculia  edid.  Goldhorn,  voL  1. — Weigand  1^6;  in  uobiliasimo  Pavili  efFato  (GaL  iii.  20), 
llaud  genitiYO,  sed  nomiaativo,  casu  esse  positum,  examinaljs  aliorum  243  interpretnta 
sxpliiialioniljUB,  dooere  studuit  Brfordi^,  1821.  See  further,  SohneckeDburger's  Beit- 
rage,  page  ISG,  seq.     UUnjann's  StudioQ  for  1833,  part  I.  page  121,  seq. 
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vrf/iof ;  with  a  new  tarn,  and  carries  further  the  argument  already 
begun.  The  meaning  of  the  words,  however,  in  ver.  20  itself  cannot 
'per  se  he  difficult ;  indeed,  the  later  interpreters  Winer,  Hermann, 
Schleiermacher,  Usteri,  Matthies,  Eackert,  are  quite  unanimous  in 
their  acceptation  of  the  separate  words ;  they  only  vary  in  as- 
signing their  connexion  with  the  course  of  the  argument.  For  5 
fKoiTijc  denotes  the  idea  of  the  Mediator,  every  mediator  as'  auch  ; 
the  t-ydf  oiic  karl  expressea  that  a  mediator  necessarily  presupposes 
two;  one  cannot  be  represented  by  a  mediator.  There  is  no  suffi- 
cient reason  to  supply /lepovf  with  kv6^,  it  can  be  taken  as  masculine, 
which  is  to  be  preferred  on  account  of  the  following  el? .  The  second 
half  of  the  verse  :  6  61  Oco?  elf  ^gtIv,  now  explains  further  that  God 
is  only  one  party,  and  therefore  the  idea  of  a  mediator  presupposes 
that  there  is  yet  a  second  party  there,  namely  the  people  ;  or,  taken 
in  a  wider  sense,  mankind.  According  to  this  interpretation,  the 
article  needed  not  to  be  repeated  before  el? ;  it  certainly  could  have 
stood  there,  but  it  was  not  necessary.  It  is  wanting  in  Luke  xvii. 
34,  just  as  here,  in  a  connexion  completely  parallel,  although  there 
an  6  srepoq  follows.  (Cf.  Winer's  Gr.,  §  18,  8,  note.)  But  we  can- 
not translate:  "  QiDd  is  the  one  party,"  but  "God  is  one,  or  a 
single  one,"  and  consequently  also  only  one  party.  The  only  real 
difficulty  in  this  passage  is  then  the  question,  what  object  Paul 
has  in  making  this  remark.  .  On  account  of  the  brevity  of  the 
words,  aod  their  merely  incidental  position,  we  may  he  doubtful 
with  regard  to  the  answer  of  that  question.  To  me,  however, 
it  is  moat  probable  that  the  idea  in  ver.  20  connects  itself  in 
Paul's  mind  with  his  main  chain  of  ailment  thus.  Ver.  19  was 
meant;  it  is  true,  to  set  forth  the  relative  excellence  of  the  law,  but 
so,  that  its  inferiority  to  the  gospel  was  also  apparent.  To  make 
this  inferiority  observable  is  exactly  Paul's  object  in  giving  this 
elucidation  of  the  idea  of  the  mediator.  Mediation  presupposes 
the  being  separate,  one  cannot  be  mediated  for  ;  since  God  is  the 
one  part,  there  must  also  have  been  a  second  too,  mankind  who  were 
separated  from  God.  In  the  gospel  it  is  otherwise  ;  in  Christ,  the 
representative  of  the  church,  all  are  one,  all  divisions  and  differ- 
ences are  in  him  annihilated,  as  is  developed  in  ver.  28.  Against 
this,  only  the  one  argument  can  be  adduced  with  any  plausi- 
bility, that  Paul  does  certainly,  1  Tim.  ii.  5,  call  Christ  himself 
"  Mediator,"  and  ascribes  to  him  in  other  passages  also  a  mediato- 
rial work,  as  Eph.  ii.  14.  But  here  he  merely  chooses  a  different 
mode  of  contemplation  and  representation,  without  our  being, 
required  to  suppose  any  change  in  his  fundamental  idea  of  Christ- 
Here,  that  is  to  say,  he  contemplates  the  Redeemer  merely  in  his- 
person,  as  uniting  in  himself  deity  and  humanity  ;  and  thus  all. 
mediators  appear  superfluous.     On  the  other  hand,  in  other  places. 
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he  considers  not  Christ  JUmseJf,  "but  Ms  work;  and,  in  regard  to 
that,  Christ  himself  could  be  named  mediator,  because  he,  through 
it,  gradually  communicates  by  degrees  to  believers  also  the  union 
with  Grod  already  accomplished  in  himself. 

If  we,  after  this,  consider  some  other  explanations  of  the  pas- 
sage, we  must,  first,  reject  all  those  which,  as  Steudel,  Flatt,  and 
others,  in  rers.  19  and  20,  whether  in  the  whole  or  only  a  part 
of  the  verses,  find  the  words  of  a  Judaizing  opponent.  The  ar- 
gument is  so  compactly  conducted,  that  the  slightest  trace  of  for- 
eign matter  is  nowhere  to  be  discovered,  The  questions,  indeed, 
are  naturally  arranged  with  reference  to  the  ground  taken  by  Paul's 
Judaizing  opponents.  In  the  same  manocr  we  reject,  at  the  outset, 
ail  explanations  in  which  the  simple  meaning  of  the  words  is  dis- 
turbed, as,  besides  the  already-cited  exposition  of  Weigand,  in  the 
case  of  Bertholdt,  who  understands  iv6^  of  Abraham  (!},  because  he 
is  called  in  Isa,  li,  2,  ^n?!^,  in  the  sense,  "  this  mediator  (Moses) 
is,  however,  not  Abraham's  Mediator"  (which  would  at  all  events 
have  requu^d  tov  ho^).  "  But  Grod  is  the  same  who  gave  tho  law 
and  tho  promise."  A  closer  consideration,  however,  is  required  hy 
Schleiermacher's  and  Usteri's  interpretation,  which  the  latter  (Comm. 
p.  121)  gives  as  follows  :  "  The  law  wm  given  on  account  of  trans- 
gressions, with  the  help  of  angels,  through  a  mediator.  But  a  me- 
diator relates  not  to  one  party  merely,  but  always  presupposes  two 
parties.  (The  contract  is  binding  on  both  parties  ;  since,  then,  the 
Jewish  people  have  transgressed  the  Law,  God  cannot,  in  his  relation 
to  tho  law,  fulfil  \m  promises,  but  only  his  tkreatenings)  But  God 
is  one  ;  where  he  has  acted  without  a  mediator,  alone  for  himself,  as 
in  his  announcement  to  Abraham,  there  too  the  fulfilment  is  inde- 
pendent of  another  party  (aad  therefore,  for  example,  of  the  cir- 
cumstance, whether  the  Jews  should  fulfil  the  law) ;  promise  and 
fulfilment  are  both  his  free  gift.  Is,  then,  the  law  at  variance 
with  the  promises  ?  God  forbid  !"  But  I  must  assent  to  Winer's 
remarks  against  this  acceptation  of  the  passage.  In  it  the  radical 
idea  of  vers.  15-18  is  carried  over  to  the  discussion  of  vers.  19  and 
eeq. ;  but  that  is  inadmissible  for  this  reason,  that  here,  from  ver.  19 
on,  the  peculiar  glory  of  the  law,  as  an  independent  Divine  institu- 
tion, is  considered.  Further,  the  idea  implied  in  fisairtjg  is  totally 
■diffei'ent  from  that  of  the  maker  of  a  contract,  of  a  SiaO^nri,  or  of  a 
avvQjiKti,  as  Winer  veryjudiciouslyremarks.  Usteri's  defence  against 
Winer  {vbi  m;prd,  p.  122)  seems  but  little,  satisfactory.  Just  as 
little,  however,  can  I  assent  to  the  independent  explanation  of  Wi- 
ner. For  he  expresses  himself  thus :  non  potest  fieai-n^g  cogitari  qui 
sit  uniuB  partis  ;  Deus  est  una  tantummodo  pars  ;  itaque  qusenam 
est  altera  ?  Gens  Israelitica.  Jam  si  hoc  sponte  efficitur,  legem 
;moeaicam  pcrtinere  etiam  ad  Judieos  hosque  legi  isti  observandse 
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adstrictos  fiiisse.  But  this  remark  seems  quite  idle,  since  neither 
Jews  nor  Christians  doubted  that  the  Jews  were  bound  to  the 
observance  of  the  law,  Wc  can,  therefore,  acquiesce  only  in  the 
first-proposed  interpretation,  whicii  allows  their  full  force  alike 
to  the  separate  words,  and  to  the  context,  by  which  we  must  here 
be  especially  guided,  I^or  Hermann's  exposition  ;  interveotor  non 
est  unius  {i.  e.,  ubi  interventor  est,  ihi  duos  minimuta  esse  opor- 
tet),  Deus  autem  unus  est — ergo  apud"  Deum  cogitari  non  potest  in-  ■ 
terventor,  can  scarcely  recommend  itself  to  any  one,  as  the  con- 
clusion is  clearly  wholly  illogical,  and  the  thought  altogether  un- 
Bcriptural, 

Ver,  21. — Paul  now  resumes  again  the  question  from  ver,  19  ; 
and  that  so  as  to  connect  his  discourse  with  the  therein-mentioned 
attributes  of  the  law ;  "  is,  then,  according  to  what  has  just 
been  said,  the  law  against  the  promises  of  Grod,  which  were  given  to 
Abraham  (ver,  16)  ?"  By  no  means  ;  that  would  he  the  case  only 
if  it  were  designed  to  communicate  a  new  life  to  man  ;  but  that  be- 
longs not  to  the  law,  which  is  merely  given  by  God  for  a  time,  in 
order  to  restrain  gross  transgressions,  and  to  prepare  for  Christ.  (Of. 
on  the  article  before  Swdn&vo^,  the  passage  L  7,  dolv  ol  rapdcaovTeq. 
— The  ^woTroi^ffae  presupposes  that  the  natural  man  is  dead,  and 
therefoi'e  incapable  of  fulfilling  the  law.  Of.  Rom.  viii.  3. — For  ov- 
TWf  F,G,  read  dA)jfl£(ji,  doubtless  only  as  a  gloss.  The  position  of  the 
words  0.V  kK  vofiav  rjv  differs  greatly  in  the  manuscripts.  The  collo- 
cation in.  v6fiov  S.V  ^v  has  A.B,  C,  for  vouchers,  and  is  justly  preferred 
by  Lachmann.) 

Ver.  22, — In  bold  words  Paul  so  represents  the  matter,  as  that 
God  had  purposely  left  all  under  sin,  and  had  not  removed  it  through 
the  law  in  order  to  manifest  his  grace  the  more  gloriously,  "We  have 
the  same  idea  in  Eom.  si.  32,  avveickei(Ts  6  Behg  tov^  navrag  dg  d-^d- 
6siay,  tva  rovg  navTag  iXsijay,  God  concluded  all,  etc.  We  can  lay 
no  stress,  with  Calvin  and  others,  on  the  neuter  rd  ndvra  in  this  pas- 
sage of  Galatians,  since  in  the  second  half  mention  is  expressly 
made  of  the  ■KiareiiovTEg  ;  the  expression  would  seem  merely  to  de- 
note the  human  race  collectively,  Gentiles  as  well  as  Jews.  (Eom. 
i.  5,)  But  "  the  Scripture"'  stands  again  here,  as  iii.  8,  for  God,  the 
author  of  it,  and  of  the  law  in  it.  The  metaphor  of  a  prison  lies  at 
the  root  of  the  phrase  avyKXehtv  {mo,  shut  up  under  ;  God  has  left 
man  in  the  power  of  his  master  ;  the  law  could  not  free  him  from 
it,  but  could  only  work  in  him  the  feeling  of  bondage ;  God's 
grace  alone  cOuld  release  him. — In  this  passage  the  only  source 
of  hesitation  is  the  circumstance  that  avvsaXsioe  seems  to  express 
a  Divine  agency  in  relation  to  the  sinfulness  of  man.  But  the 
sinful  state  of  man  is  here  presupposed  ;  it  is  only  maintained 
that  it  pleased  God  not  at  once  to  destroy  again  that  state,  but  to 
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leave  man  for  a  time  in  sin,  and  send  deliverance  only  tbTongli  Glirist. 
This  abandonment  of  man  to  dn,  however,  had  in  view  the  object 
of  suffering  the  consciousness  of  the  frigbtfulness  of  ein  first  to  de- 
velope  itself  in  mankind  in  all  its  force  ;  for  actual  deliverance  can 
attach  itself  only  to  the  yearning  to  be  free  irom  it.  (The  dXXd 
connects  itself  thus  with  ver.  21,  "  but  it  was  not  so,  that  righteous- 
ness might  come  through  the  law :  God  has  rather  concluded  all 
under  sin.") 

Ver.  23.— The  being  concluded  under  ain  is  thus  represented  as 
a  being  kept  and  reserved  until  the  time  of  the  revealing  of  the  dis- 
pensation of  faith.  But,  instead  of  the  above  fmo  dimprlav,  imb  vopov 
stands  now.  This  change  is  explained  by  the  circumstance,  that 
Paul  represents  the  law  as  the  power  which  brings  hidden  sin  to 
light,  and  thereby  home  to  the  conscience.  Sin  and  law  are,  there- 
fore, in  his  view  correlatives.  But  it  is  remarkable  that  in  ver.  22 
the  discourse  was  of  all  mankind,  even  Gentiles,  while  the  law  was 
given  to  the  Jews  only;  for  that  vd/iof  means  here  primarily  the  in- 
stitution of  the  Mosaic  law  is  clear  from  vers.  19  and  21.  Cer- 
tainly the  apostle's  entire  chain  of  argument  also  tends  primarily 
to  represent  the  relation  of  the  two  dispensations  of  the  old  and  new 
covenants  ;  yet  still,  all  that  holds  good  of  the  law  of  Moses  cer- 
tainly holds,  although  in  a  less  degree,  of  the  natural  law  of  the 
Gentile  world  (Eom.  ii.  14,  15),  and  must,  according  to  the  con- 
text, be  referred  also  to  this  general  law  of  humanity.  (As  the 
■niarig  is  here  described  as  one  jieXXovm  dmaaXvipe^vai,  it  must  be 
understood  of  the  faith  revealed  as  a  system,  not  of  the  subjective 
state  of  faith ;  for  the  latter  was  from  all  time  in  individuals,  even 
before  Christ,  as  iii.  6  shews.— On  the  collocation  of  the  concluding 
words  see  Rom.  viii.  18.) 

Vera.  24,  25. — Paul  concludes,  then,  after  this,  with  the  thought 
that  the  destination  of  the  law  was  to  lead  to  Christ ;  that,  there- 
fore, with  the  coming  in  of  Christ,  and  the  dispensation  of  faith,  ita 
of&ce  ceased,  which  is  only  another  representation  of  ver.  19.  Bight- 
eousness  can  never  be  attained  by  the  law,  it  comes  only  by  faith. 
As  Paul  here  represents  the  law  aa  educating  for  Christ  (naiSayt^bg 
ek  X^tfjTov)  BO  did  the  Fathers  represent  philosophy  for  the  Gentiles, 
which  may  be  called  a  natural  law  ;  and,  in  fact,  genuine  philosophy 
exercised  a  similar  educating  influence  on  mankind  as  did  the  law 
of  Moses,  though  of  course  in  a  much  narrower  circle.  But  in 
wotdaywyof  is  couched  the  conception  not  merely  of  supervision, 
and  restraining  from  what  is  injurious,  but  that  of  bringing  up 
and  moulding.  Humanity  while  under  the  law,  is  afterwards 
(chap.  iv.  1,  seq.)  compared  with  a  minor,  who  requires  educa- 
tion ;  with  the  coming  in  of  Christ,  it  is  considered  grown  up, 
mature  and  independent.     And,   as  in  the   race,   bo  also   in  the 
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individual,  regeneration,  tlie  entry  of  Christ  into  the  inner  world, 
brings  necessarily  development  unto  consciousness  ;  without  regen- 
eration man  ever  remains  in  a  state  of  childhood. 

Vers.  26,  27. — Believers,  therefore,  can  no  longer  be  under  the 
law,  because  they  are  sons  of  God,  and  they  are  such,  because  all 
those  baptized  have  put  on  Christ.  Baptism  unto  Christ,  is,  there- 
fore, here  conceived  in  its  profoundest  idea,  as  the  act  of  regeneration 
itselt^  in  which  the  old  man  dies,  the  new  man  is  horn  (Bom.  vi.  3). 
The  putting  on  Christ  (Xpiarbv  ivdvaaadai)  is  a  description  of  what 
happens  in  the  new  birth.  This  expression,  borrowed  from  passages 
in  the  Old  Testament  (Isa.  Ixi,  10),  denotes  the  most  intimate  ap- 
propriation of  Christ,  so  that  in  Eph.  iv.  24  ;  CoL  iii.  10,  to  put  on 
the  new  man  is  used  as  =;  dvoKaivovaBai,  being  renewed  ;  and  in  1 
Cor,  XV.  53,  54,  putting  on  immortality,'  incorruption  (dOavasiav, 
d^iBapaiav  ivSvaaaSaC)  denotes  the  change  of  the  moital  body  into  the 
immortal  nature  of  corporeity.  But  with  whomsoever  Christ  joins 
himself,  to  Mm  he,  the  Son  of  God,  also  communicates  the  nature 
of  a  child  of  God.  But  Paul  names,  in  Eom.  viii.  14,  the  being  led 
by  the  Spirit  of  God  (Trveii^art  etw  dysadai)  as  the  character- 
istic sign  of  the  Son  of  God.  Whilst,  therefore,  the  slavishly- 
disposed  man  under  the  law  strives  to  keep  God's  commands 
through  fear  alone,  but  in  his  heart  loves  sin,  the  child  of  God 
performs  God's  will  through  inward  pleasure  and  joy,  out  of  love 
to  holiness.— In  the  conception  viol  Qeov,  sons  of  God  (a  name 
substantially  ecLuivalent  to  rssva  8.,  only  that  the  former  expresses 
beyond  the  latter  the  idea  of  one  conscious,  grown  up),  two  ex- 
tremes are  to  be  avoided.  First,  that  which  deprives  the  idea 
of  everything  distinctive,  and  lowers  it  to  a  merely  figurative  ex- 
pression, as  if  ev&fy  one  were  by  nature  a  child  of  God,  and  re- 
ceived through  Christ  only  the  consciousness  of  it.  Secondly, 
that  all  men  become,  through  the  new  birth,  sons  of  God  in  the 
sense  in  which  Christ  himself  is-  so.  The  truth  hes  in  the  middle. 
Christ  really  communicates  his  very  nature  to  man  in  the  new 
birth,  changes  them  into  himself,  imparts  to  them  somewhat  of  his 
Divine  nature ;  but  just  because  man  receives  this  higher  life  by 
communication  only,  whilst  Christ  possesses  it  originally  and  inde- 
pendently, man  is  never  called  son  of  God  in  the  same  sense  as 
Christ,  who  is  and  remains  b  ftovo-^svrj^.  (See  in  the  Coram,  on  Luke 
i  35.)  ' 

Vers.  28,  29.— With  this  elevation  into  children  of  God  all  the 
distinctions  also  which,  while  out  of  Christ,  have  religious  or  po- 
litical significance  are,  in  their  religious  relations,  levelled  to 
believers ;  they  form  a  great  living  unity  in  Christ,  i.  e.,  one 
which  Christ  fills  with  his  Spirit  and  life.  Participation  in  this 
one  holy,  living  fellowship,  the  true  seed  Abraham,  to  whom  the 
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promieea  are  given  (vers.  15,  16),  is  also  the  only  condition  of  par- 
ticipation in  tlte  Divine  inheritance.  Thus  the  end  is  strictly- 
connected  with  the  beginning  (ver.  15). ,  But  in  this  passage  it  is, 
first  of  all,  surprising  that  we  have  ndvTs^  el^  ^ffre,  as  we  expect  tVj 
which  is  found,  it  is  true,  in  F.Gr.,  hut  merely  as  a  correction.  We 
in  fact  find  in  the  gospels  iV  elvai  always  (John  x,  30,  xvii.  11,  21). 
The  masculine  is  doubtless  chosen  here .  with  reference  to  ver.  16 
where  the  one  seed  is  called  Christ,  as  1  Cor.  xii.  12  ;  but  it  is 
not  essentially  diflereat  from  tv,  for  the  masculino  is  by  no  means 
intended  to  express  a  distinction  of  personality.  But,  in  the  second 
place,  it  seems  erroneous  to  say  that  all  distinctions  are  aboMsJied 
by  Christianity.  True,  the  contrast  of  Jews  and  G-entiles  is  abol- 
ished as  a  religious  distinction  (and  yet  even  that  not  absolutely  ; 
see  the  remarks  on  the  parallel  passage.  Col.  iii.  11),  but  not  the 
general  human  one  of  man  and  wife  (i.  e.,  of  course,  not  in  the  phy- 
eical  hut  in  the  ethical  relation,  in  which  the  wife  appears  subor- 
dinate to  the  husband,  after  as  iefore),  nor  the  political  one  of 
freedom  and  slavery.  A  revolutionary  lust  of  liberty  might  think  it 
had  found  in  these  words  of  the  apostle  a  support  of  its  frenzied 
projects.  But  the  way  in  which  Paul  himself  in  other  places  Speaks 
on  the  subordination  of  the  wife  to  the  husband,  of  the  servant  to 
the  master  (1  Cor.  xl  7,  seq.  ;  Eph.  v.  22,  seq. ;  Col.  iii.  18  ;  Eph. 
Yi.  5i  seq.  ;  Col.  iii.  22,  seq.),  leaves  not  the  slightest  doubt  but 
that  Paul  regards  these  contrasts  exclusively  in  their  ethico-re- 
ligiotis  aspects.  It  is  only  in  the  kingdom  of  God  that  all  will 
become  one  in  Christ  in  eOery  relation.  (On  &vi,  Col.  iii,  11  ;  Jam, 
i  17,  which  the  elder  grammarians,  and  even  Fritzsche,  regard 
as  contracted  from  Svecti,  but  Winer,  with  Buttman,  takes  for  the 
apoetrophiaed  iv,  M,  see  Winer's  Gr.  §  14,  2,  Atim.) 

Chap.  iv.  1,  2. — In  what  follows,  down  to  ver.  7,  Paul  carries  out 
another  subordinate  idea,  to  which  the  preceding  mention  of  sonship 
and  inheritance  leads  him.  For  in  a  certain  point  of  view  it  maybe 
8aid  that  men,  even  before  Christ,  are  children  of  God,  not  merely  as 
created  by  God  the  Father,  but  also  as  being  called  to  regeneration, 
and  consequently  furnished  with  the  capacity  for  it. 

But  as,  in  outward  life,  the  heir,  while  a  minor,  is  on  a  par  with 
the  servant,  though  he  is  the  lord  of  all  (of  the  whole  inheritance), 
fa  also  in  the  spiritual ;  it  was  requisite  for  mankind  first  to 
become  ripe  in  spirit,  before  Christ  could  come.  As  the  heir, 
Tffhile  a  minor,  is  subject  to  tutors,  so  mankind,  while  of  immature 
age,  are  under  the  law  as  a  Tatdaywydf.  This  idea  is  very  re- 
markable, as  plainly  intimating  that  man,  even  without  and  before 
Christ,  therefore  while  yet  in  sin,  was  still  always  lord  of  all. 
True,  he  is  in  a  state  of  humiliation,  but  for  all  that  his  nobility  still 
fihiues  through.     In  the  K-Opio^  iravriM,  lord  of  all,  naiyely,  there 
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prolrably  lies  a  reference  to  the  dominioii  over  the  earth  bestowed  oq 
man  (Gen.  i.  26  ;  Pa.  viii.5),  whichiii  Christ  was  fully  to  be  consum- 
mated, and  in  the  kingdom  of  Grod  will  be  exorcised  by  all  believers 
(Ver.  2,  imrpoTTo^  is  a  guardian  [Sen.  Mem.  i.  2,  40  ;  ^lian  V.  H 
iii.  26,  xiii.  44],  who  supplies  the  place  of  the  dead  or  absent  father 
Okov6iiog,  on  the  other  hand,  is  the  steward  who  has  the  manage- 
ment of  the  estate.  The  two  expressions  form  here  the  collective 
idea  of  conducting  or  leading  by  a  power  standing  between  God 
and  man,  namely,  of  a  TrodSayoiyof  elg  XpLorov.  To  refer  these  teach-^ 
ers  of  minors  specially  to  prophets  or  priests,  is  unsuitable ;  they 
merely  represent  the  law  in  general ;  we  must  not  insist  on  the  dif- 
ference between  the  two  expressions,  nor  on  the  use  of  the  plural. 
The  only  meaning  which  might  be  claimed  for  the  latter  would 
be  that  of  denoting  the  law  of  Moses  and  the  natural  law.— 
Upodsojiia,  tempus  constitutum,  a  legal  term  frequent  io  the 
orators.) 

Vers.  3,  4. — Undoubtedly  the  apostle  has  now  the  Jews  prima- 
rily in  his  mind  in  this  comparison,  so  that  rd  croLx^Xa  rov  Knafxav, 
the.elements  of  the  world,  mean  the  institution  of  the  law  of  Moses  ; 
but,  in  a  more  extended  sense,  the  statement  holds  good  also  of  the 
Gentile  world,  which  shewed  itself  even  better  prepared  than  the 
Jews  ;  not  because  it  had  as  good  preparative  means,  but  because  it 
used  the  inferior  ones  more  tkithfuUy.  The  "fulness  of  time"  (an-  . 
Bwering  to  the  npodEOjiia  tov  Trarpdf  in  the  metaphor,  and  therefore 
to  be  taken  as  an  attaioment  of  one's  full  age)  is  an  historical  event 
of  universal  importance  for  the  human  race,  nay,  the  turning-point 
of  the  old  and  new  time ;  so  that  Christ  tbrms  the  centre  of  the 
world's  history,  in  which  all  the  radii  meet,  to  which  all  points 
h^ore  him,  and/rom  which  all  -proceeds  after  him.  The  choice  of 
this  time  is  certainly  an  act  of  the  Divine  decree,  but  no  arbitrary 
one,  rather  ooe  determined  by  the  course  of  the  development  of 
humanity.  The  expression  TrAjjpu/ia,  fulness,  is  to  be  explained 
by  picturing  to  ourselves  that  a  space  of  time  is,  as  it  were, 
filled  up  by  the  flowing  in  of  time  until  the  t&nninus  ad  quein;  but 
it  also,  at  the  same  time,  intimates  that  all  the  conditions  necessary 
for  the  coming  in  of  the  event  of  Christ's  mission,  were  brought  to 
completion.  (See  on  the  phrase  ■nX'^pufia  tov  xpovnv,  Ezek.  y.  2  ; 
Dan.  X.  3  ;  Eph.  i.  9.  It  can  by  no  means  be  referred,  as  avvrsXEia 
TOV  dioivof,  to  the  latter  days,  to  the  end  of  the  world  ;  for,  though 
the  writers  of  the  New  Testament  look  on  the  latter  days  as  having 
commenced  with  Christ's  advent  (see  1  Cor.  x.  11),  theie  is  no  refer- 
ence to  this  in  the  TrA^pcjfta  rov  xpo^"^  or  t&v  Kaipwv,  If  this  were 
the  case,  it  would  stand  as  in  Tobit,  xiv.  6  ;  KWf  TrXr/pwduai  Kaipol  tov 
o  i  (3  V  o  f .)  But  the  ino  TO.  OToixela  tov  koojiov,  which  answers  in  the 
^ure  to  the  ijrS  EiriTpoirowf  koX  olKovo/iovgj  is  peculiar.     For  (ttoixeIov 
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means  elementum,  in  the  twofold  meaning  of  original  matter  (2  Pet. 
iii.  10),  and  first  principles  (Heb.  v.  12).  The  Fathers  adhered  to 
the  first  meaning,  and  referred  the  "  we"  to  the  Gentiles,  thus  re- 
ferring the  discourse  to  their  worship  of  nature  and  the  elements. 
"  We  served  under  the  elements  of  the  world"  would  mean  "  we 
were  subject  to  the  powers  of  nature,  which  were  embodied  in  idols." 
But  Gentiles  are  not  here  immediately  referred  to  ;  the  in^  vojiov  in 
ver.  5,  and  the  aroixela,  to  which,  according  to  ver.  9,  the  converted 
Gentiles  fall  baelr,  rather  point  plainly  to  the  law  of  Moses,  to  which 
also  the  phrase  arotxi-ia  tov  koo^ot  in  Col.  ii.  8, 20,  refers.  Now,  how 
the  Old  Testament,  in  relation  to  the  gospel  can  be  called  arocxela, 
eUmenta,  the  first  steps  of  religious  life,  is  easily  comprehended  ; 
but  the  addition  Kotj/tof,  of  the  world,  is  puzzling.  For  the  phrase 
has  the  collateral  idea  of  that  which  has  fallen  a  prey  to  sin,  corrupt. 
(1  John  ii.  16.)  But  how  can  that  be  said  of  the  Old  Testament, 
as  it  surely  is  a  Divine  institution,  although  a  subordinate  one  ? 
The  genitive  might  be  supposed  to  designate,  not  the  character  of 
the  oToixua,  but  their  destination  for  the  education  of  the  world  ; 
but  in  that  case  the  dative,  or  ek,  must  necessarily  have  been  used. 
Or,  again,  it  might  be  supposed  allowable  to  assume,  that  Paul  by 
that  name  does  not  mean  to  designate  the  Old  Testament  per  se, 
but  only  the  rabbinical  variously- perverted  mode  of  interpreting  it, 
the  so-called  SmTspi^aug  of  the  Scribes,  which  went  beyond  the  insti- 
tutions of  Moses.  But,  according  to  iv.  10,  that  is  not  the  case.  He 
designates  the  purely  Mosaiea!  iustitutiona  as  &aeevi\  Kat  tttw^o  otoi- 
XEla,  weak  and  beggarly  elements  (ver.  9),  just  as  in  Heb.  vii.  18 
mention  is  made  of  something  &a6evei;  Kai  dvM^Xeg  in  the  law.  How- 
■  eyer,  these  epithets  still  seem  milder  than  the  addition  tov  Koafwv. 
For  doeevrjg  designates  merely  the  character  of  the  law,  as  unable 
to  impart  a  higher  power,  and  tttw^o?  its  restricted  nature,  compared 
with  the  riches  of  the  gospel.  Both  are  so  ordered  by  God.  But 
the  addition  rw  icoafwv  points  to  something  sinful.  This  mode  of 
expression  can  he  explained  only  by  distinguishing  two  modes  of 
interpreting  the  Old  Testament,  the  outward  and  the  inward,  the 
literal  and  the  spiritual.  The  inward  aud  only  true  one,  recognizes 
in  its  rites  and  ordinances  the  outward  and  visible  signs  of  more 
profound  ideas  ;  e.  g.,  in  circumcisiun  it  sees  the  inward  cleansing 
of  the  sou),  the  oircumcision  of  the  heart,  elc. ;  if,  theieforc,  it  does 
not  neglect  the  outward,  yet  it  always  takes  it  in  connexion  with  the 
underlying  idea.  The  outward  mode,  on  the  contrary,  stops  short 
at  actions  as  such,  without  taldng  into  consideration  the  idea  which 
lies  in  them.  Thus  the  Judaizera  ;  and  in  this  form  the  Old 
Testament  appeared  not  merely  as  the  beginning  of  the  Divine  life, 
but  aa  subject  to  the  world,  as  poor  and  spiritless,  incapable  of 
amending  and  changing  the  heart.     But  we  cannot  consider  it  as 
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a  characteristic  of  the  Old  Testament  in  itself,  that  it  contains  the 
aroixsla  rov  Koafiov^  for,  in  its  essential  idea,  it  is  eternal,  imperish- 
able, and  complete,  as  a  work  of  the  living  God.  (Matth.  v.  17,  18.) 
Finding  such  expressions,  we  comprehend  how  so  many  could  take 
offence  at  Paul's  labours  ! 

Ver.  5, — From  this  yoke  Christ  has  redeemed  men  (iii.  13),  that 
they  through  him  might  receive  the  adoption  of  sons  (iii.  26),  i.  e., 
forgiveness  of  sins,  and  strength  unto  a  new  life,  iii.  14.— But  in  the 
description  of  Christ,  his  earthly  humility  is  (in  the  words  ysv6iiEvov 
Ik  ■yvvaiiidg  [n»ii  niV;,  Job  xiv.  1],  yevof^-evov  inb  vofiov)  contrasted 
with  the  majesty  which  is  denoted  in  the  name  "  the  Son  of  God." 
The  former  phrase  denotes  the  reality  of  Christ's  incarnation,  per- 
haps with  a  thus  early  reference  to  Docetic  heresies ;  as  the  Son 
of  God,  he  was  begotten  of  God,  as  man,  he  was  born  of  Maiy.  The 
latler  represents  him  as  a  true  member  of  the  Jewish  nation,  as  also 
destined  to  fulfil  the  law,  as  all  Israelites  were  obliged  to  do,  bearing 
his  yoke  also  (Acts  xv.  10  ;  Gal.  v.  1)  like  his  fellow-men.  But 
wherefore  this  addition  ?  For  the  mere  designation  of  his  loiv- 
Unes3,  the  first  clause  would  have  sufficed  ;  besides,  the  tva  ror? 
inb  vSfioi'  i^aryopday,  that  he  may  ransom  those,  under  the  law,  is 
BO  intimately  connected  with  b  t  f  11  that  the  repetition  of 
vnb  vofiov  cannot  possibly  be  a  i  nt  1  and  unmeaning.  It  is 
highly  probable  that  by  it  Paul  mea  t  joint  to  the  complete, 
active  and  passive  fulfilment  f  th  law  by  Christ,  the  culminating 
point  of  which  was  his  death.  By  h  i  f  t  righteousness  in  lite 
and  death  he  redeemed  the    1  f  tb   law,  since  by  faith  Ms 

righteousness  becomes  their  righteousness,  his  being  their  being  ; 
the  Son  of  God  by  communicating  himself  makes  others  sons  of  God. 
(The  reading  yevvii'ifievov  has  hut  slight  authorities  in  its  favour,  and 
originated  doubtless  in  a  wish  to  escape  the  double  yevofievov.—OR 
vloOeaia  see  at  Rom.  vili.  15.) 

Vers.  6,  7. — Since,  then,  bebevers  are  children  of  God,  God  has 
sent,  or,  as  it  is  oaUed  at  Kom.  v.  5,  poured  out  the  Spirit  of  his  Son 
into  their  hearts.  .  Usteri  writes  on  this  passage,  that  we  expect  rather 
the  converse,  viz.,  "  because  God  has  sent  us  the  Spirit,  we  are 
God's  children,"  No  doubt  the  Spirit  effects  also  regeneration  it- 
self; but  the  question  here  is  of  a  higher  form  of  the  operation  of 
the  Spirit  which  connects  itself  only  with  the  new  birth,  just  as  the 
communication  of  the  Spirit  at  Pentecost  supposes  earlier  and  more 
general  influences  of  the  Spirit  on  the  hearts  of  the  apostles.  Ac- 
cordingly it  appears  altogether  inappropriate  to  take  &n  in  the  mean- 
ing thai,  and  to  consider  as  the  sense  of  the  verse  the  suggestion  to 
the  readers  of  a  proof  of  their  adoption  by  God,  proceeding  from 
their  own  experience,  as  if  it  were  written  "  But,  that  ye  are  chil- 
dren of  God  proceeds  from  the  ckcumstance  that^."     This  view 
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Eiickerfc  has  again  defended,  after  CiirysoBtooij  Ambrose,  Koppe, 
MornSj  and  JFlatt.  But  the  entire  absence  of  any  grounds  for  this 
Bupplement,  if  nottiing  else,  readers  it  unworthy  of  approval. 
(The  Holy  Ghost  ia  here  designated  as  the  Spirit  of  the  Son,  be- 
cause it  ia  to  be  described  as  especially  belonging  to  the  vloZg  Qsov. 
— 'H^Sv,  here  quite  unexpected,  is  preferable,  being  vouched  for 
by  A.C.D.F.G.,  to  the  viiiov  of  the  text,  rec.,  which  is  only  put.  for 
^jidv  on  account  of  errre. — The  Kpd^ov  'kHQa,  b  'TtaTjjp,  would  seem 
only  to  characterize  the  Spirit  as  a  truly  cbQd-like  Spirit  of  love, 
■which  teaches  to  adore  God  as  Pathcr.  On  the  reasons  for  the 
application  of  the  Hebrew  form,  see  at  Bora.  viii.  15.  With  the 
assumption  that  the  child-like  lisp  in  the  word  was  thought  signifi- 
cant may  be  combined  Winer's  opinion,  that  the  well-known  prayers 
began  with  Abba,  so  that  it  might  be  paraphrased  thus  ;  "  Who 
teaches  us  to  pray  in  child-like  mind  and  child-Uke  form," — Ver. 
7.  The  transition  of  the  discourse  into  the  second  person  singu- 
lar is  meant  to  individualize  the  representationj  i.  e.,  "  each  single 
one  of  my  readers,  of  whom  what  has  been  said  holds  good."— KAjj- 
pov6^oz  refers  us  back  again  to  iii.  15,  to  the  metaphor  of  the  wilL 
—In  the  concluding  words  the  readings  differ  very  much.  The  usual 
reading  is  Beov  dta  Xpiorov,  A.B,  read  merely  Sid  6eoS,  F,G.  6ia  Qeov 
XpiCTov.  Lachmann  has,  in  accordance  with  his  critical  principles, 
preferred  the  reading  did  Beov.  Since  Semler,  however,  most  critics 
are  justly  of  opinion  that  the  difference  in  the  readings  is  best 
explained  by  the  assumption  that  originally  ndi  KlTjpovofio^  only 
stood  ;  and  that  then  the  copyists,  for  the  explanation  of  this  some- 
what bold-looking  conclusion,  added  now  one  word,  now  another.') 


g  7.  Hagar  and  Saeah  Types  of  the  Law  and  of  the  Gospel. 

(iv,  8— V.  1.) 

Paul  might  have  here  closed  his  doctrinal  discussion,  the  rela- 
tion of  the  law  and  the  gospel  being  completely  developed.  But 
his  zeal  is  yet  unsatisfied  ;  he  addresees  himself  anew  to  the  Gala- 
tians,  just  as  he  did  iii,  1,  seq.,  reminds  them  of  their  former  con- 
dition and  their  former  experiences,  and  finally,  iv.  21,  seq.,  proceeds 
to  yet  another  consideration  of  the  great  question  from  a  com- 
pletely different  point  of  view.  He  reminds  them  iirst  (vers.  8,  9) 
of  their  former  Gentile  life,  whence  it  appears  that  at  least  the 
greater  number  by  far  of  the  Galatian  Christians  were  formerly 
Gentiles,  who,  however,  might  perhaps,  as  proselytes  of  righteouBnesa 
or  of  the  Gate,  have  become  acquainted  with  the  Old  Testament. 
The  knowledge  of  the  one  true  God,  which  came  to  them  by  Chris- 
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tianity,  delivered  them  from  that  false  faith.  Now,  Paul  proves  from 
this  contrasting  of  their  earlier  unconverted  and  present  converted 
state,  how  contradictory,  how  unnatural  it  would  be,  if  tliey,  who 
were  delivered  by  Christ,  should  betake  themselves  to  another  form  of 
slavery,  namely,  that  under  the  yoke  of  the  law,  the  weak  and  beg- 
garly rudiments  of  religious  life.  That  thus  the  <3Toixua  have  no 
reference  to  Gentile  idolatry  is  CLUite  clear,  for  ver.  10  describes  un- 
mistakably the  Jewish  economy,  to  which  the  Galatians  had  turned 
back.  (See  at  iv.  3.)  Finally,  eldoref,  -yvdvre?,  and  yvuoQ&vrti;  form  a 
climax  ;  the  first  denotes  the  more  merely  outward  linowledge,  thai 
God  is  ;  the  second  internal  essential  knowledge  in  activity  ;  and 
the  third  passive  knowledge  in  love,  in  which  God  is  the  acting 
power.  (See,  on  the  relation  of  the  active  and  passive  in  knowledge, 
the  remBrks  at  the  entirely  similar  passage  1  Cor.  viii.  3,  where  also 
all  three  expressions  stand,  as  here,  side  by  side.) 

The  knowing,  without  having  previously  been  known  of  God, 
t.  c,  penetrated,  filled,  by  him,  is  ever  unsatisfactory,  because  it  ia, 
as  such,  without  love  ;  we  know  God  and  Divine  things  so  far  only 
as  we  love  them.  The  interpretations  agniti  a  Deo,  or  even  cognos- 
cerefacti,  i.  e.,  a  Deo  ad  cognitionem  sui  adducti,  are  quite  inadmis- 
sible. See  tho  remarks  on  the  above-cited  passage.  (Ver.  8.  *v(ts( 
is  wanting  inconsiderable  in  MSS.  only,  but  the  text.  rec.  puts 
the  negative  before  <pvcEi.  A.B.C.D.B.^.  however,  sustain  the  later 
position,  which  is,  therefore,  no  doubt  preferable.  The  meaning  too 
is  better  ;  for  Paul  does  not  deny  in  every  sense,  that  they  are  God's 
[see  on  1  Cor.  viii.  5],  but  only  that  .they  are  so  in  their  -pviig,  i.  e., 
their  true  nature. — Ver.  9.  The  ttw?  imarpi^sve  i^dXiv,  hoio  do  ye 
turn  lack,  is  to  be  explained  by  the  supposition  that  the  Galatian 
Christians  bad  already  as  proselytes,  become  acquainted  with  the 
Old  Testament.  Tho  following  TraXiv  ^vwd^v  surprises  us  ;  it  i» 
pleonastic,  but  explicable  from  the  desire  to  make  the  relapse  as 
prominent  as  possible.  For  there  is  nowhere  found  any  hint  of  an 
earlier  relapse,  so  that  this  would  be  the  second.  Similar  pleonastic 
passages  with  -rtdXiv  and  dvuOev  or  s'k  SevTgpov  are  found,  Wisdom 
six.  6  ;  Matth.  xxvi.  42  ;  Aristoph.  Plut.  v.  121 ;  Sen.  Anab.  i 
10,  10.  See  Winer  on  this  passage. — On  eiXe.r&,  see  at  i.  7  ;  tha 
word  marks  the  voluntary  nature  of  the  act.) 

Vers.  10,  11. — In  what  foUo^vs  Paul  mentions  particular  Jewish 
customs,  to  the  observance  of  which  the  Galatians  had  returned. 
It  is  striking  that  circumcision,  on  which  assuredly  tho  Judaists 
laid  most  stress,  is  wanting.  This  is  not  to  bo  explained,  with 
Biickert,  by  the  assumption  that  Paul  intended  to  mention  such 
customs  only  as  were  common  to  Jews  and  Gentiles  ;  for  certainly 
no  relapse  into  heathenism  was  apprehended  ;  nor  by  the  assumption 
that  the  Galatians,  as  proselytes,  were  already  circumcised,  and  coias- 
Vol.  IV.— 36 
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quently  coxfld  not  relapse  into  that  error ;  rer.  2  is  against  that. 
Eathei,  the  customs  menti  ned  stand,  "by  synecdoche,  for  all  the 
customs  The  ^^fpae,  are,  it  may  be  supposed,  the  Sahhaths,  iirpm^, 
the  new  moon*<,  Kaipm,  longei  festival  seasons,  Easter,  Pentecost,  the 
feast  ct  the  Tabernacles,  whn,h  were  celebrated  for  eight  days  suc- 
cessively, hta.vTOi,  i,nfine,  the  jears  of  jubilee.  The  first  three  sea- 
sons are  also  adduced  at  Col.  ii.  16.  FinaUy,  the  solemnisation  in 
itself  is  not  blamed  (even  the  early  church  had  its  festivals) ;  but 
the  superstitious  helief,  tliat  it  was  necessary  to  salvation.  This  is 
also  intimated  by  -nofiaTtipeiaeai,  superstitiose  ohservare,  a  word  that 
elsewhere  in  the  New  Testament,  both  in  the  active  and  middle 
forms,  means  "to  lie  in  ambush."  See  Mark  iii.  2 ;  Luke  vi.  7, 
xiv.  1,  xs.  20.  (Ver.  11.  In  the  passage  iii.  3,  Paul  represented  the 
faith  and  the  sufferings  of  the  Galatians  as  vain  ;  and  here  Hs 
labours  with  them.  In  ver.  19  he  declares  that  the  labour  must 
be  begun  anew.- — The  construction  pjjmj?  mKontaiia  expresses  that 
what  he  feare,  has  already  happened,  has  not  yet  to  happen.  In 
^o^ovtMi  vjiai  we  have  an' attraction,  <>iiS,^  being  received  from 
the  following  clause.  [See  "Winer's  Grr.,  §  66,  5,  and  in  the  Comm. 
on  this  passage.]  Still  there  is  the  harshness,  that  the  word  thus 
received  is  not  the  subject  of  the  subordinate  clause,  as  is  usual 
in  similar  cases,  and  as  in  the  examples  adduced  by  Winer,  uhi 
suprd.  But  this  interpretation,  in  spite  of  its  harshness,  is  yet  to 
be  preferred  to  Biickert's  opinion,  who  takes  ^oHoviiai  v^ag :  "  I  am 
alarmed  for  you,"  which  is  cLuite  inadmissible,  and  greatly  increases 
the  difficulty  of  interpreting  the  following  p^tJf  «.  r.  A.  The 
thought,  "  I  fear  for  you,"  would  have  required  the  mention  of  the 
loss  which  the  Galatians  themselves  suffered,  not  FauL 
•  Ver.  12. — To  give  force  to  his  exhortation,  Paul  beseeches  the 
Galatians  to  become  as  he  was,  since  he  had  become  as  they  were. 
To  refer  those  words  merely  to  the  love  between  Paul  and  the  Gala- 
tians, as,  besides  Luther,  Brenz,  and  Beza,  Grotius  tooj  Moras,  and 
others,  do,  making  the  sense,  " Love  me  as  7  love  you"  is  plainly 
inadmissible,  as  the  yiveaOai  b>g  expresses  a  more  special  idea,  in 
which  we  can  only  imagine  love  acting  as  a  motive.  The  words  in 
this  passage  are  paralleled  1  Cor.  iv.  16,  xi.  1,  where  it  is  said: 
liqiiirai  fwv  yiveaBe,  lecome  followers  of  me.  The  yivBode  (5f  iy6  can 
be  taken  only  as  calhng  upon  the  Galatians  to  place  themselves  in 
that  freedom  in  which  Paul  stood.  But  how  can  Paul  say,  Kjiyw  (if 
ifteZf  ?  is  tyevo^'Tjv  to  he  supplied,  or  the  future  P  As  firt  precedes, 
the  f<ynner  only  is  allowable  ;  the  apostle  grounds  on  his  own  con- 
duct his  exhortation  to  the  Galatians  to  act  thus  also.  But  what 
did  that  conduct  consist  in  ?  Paul  had  surely  neither  become  a 
Gentile,  according  to  the  earlier  position  of  the  Galatians,  nor  a 
Jew,  according  to  their  present  one.   To  me  it  is  more  probable  that 
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lie  bad  in  view  his  whole  mode  of  proceeding  in  his  preaching  of  the 
gospel  among  the  Gentiles,  in  which  he  ever  sought  to  place  himself 
in  the  existing  position  of  his  hearers. 

He  now  makes  a  Bomewhat  similar  claim  on  his  hearers  in  re- 
spect to  their  relation  to  him  :  "  as  J  always  accommodated  myself 
to  your  level;  so  do  ye  now  accommodate  yourselves  to  mine." — The 
words  ddeXtpoi,  Siofiai  ifi&v,  are  heat  taken  by  themselves,  without 
joining  ddeX^oi  to  ^iidg,  as  some  manuscripts  do.  But  the  concluding 
words,  ovSev  fie  ^diK^aare,  are  still  obscure  through  their  brevity. 
True,  the  clause  awakens  no  difficulty  on  the  ground  that  the  infi- 
delity of  the  Gfalatians  had  offended  Paul ;  for  in  that  infidelity  he 
saw  no  personal  injury,  but  only  an  offence  against  the  Lord.  But 
the  connexion  is  not  clear.  We  may  supply  with  Winer,  "  I  have, 
therefore,  no  reason  to  he  angry  with  you,  but  I  say  and  do  all  out 
of  love  to  you."  Euckert  thinks  the  declaration  of  Paul  that  they 
had  not  injured  him,  would  hut  serve  to  call  upon  them  not  to  draw 
back  from  him  in-  fear.  The  simplest  way  of  taking  the  words  seems 
to  he  this  :  "  You  have  in  other  cases  done  everything  after  my  will, 
you  certainly  will  do  it  in  tfm  case  also."  The  decision  remains  in- 
deed Tineertain  ;  hut  the  following  verses  favour  our  assuming  such 
a  litotes  in  the  words. 

Vers.  13,  14.— As  m  iii.  1,  seq.,  Paul  again  reminds  the  Gala- 
tians of  the  manner  in  which  they  had  received  him  earlier, 
namely,  as  an  angel  of  God,  yea,  as  Christ  himself,  i.  e.,  with  the 
greatest  veneration  and  love  (see  2  Cor.  v.  20)  :  and  yet  his  ap- 
pearance among  them  formed  a  striking  contrast  with  the  glory 
of  his  preaching.  Paul  appeared  in  Galatia  in  infirmity,  and  under 
temptations  ;  but  they  did  not  despise  the  apostle  on  those  ac- 
counts ;  they  well  knew  how  to  recognize  the  precious  kernel  in  the 
mean  husk. 

The  chief  question  here  is  what  is  the  do66vsia  t?}^  aapKog,  in^/rmity 
of  the  Jlesh,  and  the  Trsipaaiib^  ev  t-q  oaput,  temptation  in  the  flesh? 
To  refer  them  to  persecutions  alone  we  are  forbidden  not  merely  by 
the  reiteration  of  "  flesh,"*  but  also  by  the  circumstance,  that  surely 
persecutions  could  not  well  have  occurred  immediately  on  his  ap- 
pearance in  Galatia  ;  they  usually  began  only  when  the  gospel 
spread.  To  me,  with  Kiickert,  it  seems  alone  correct  to  refer  the  lan- 
guage to  bodily  infirmity  and  trials  arising  therefrom,  so  that  this 
passage  is  parallel  with  2  Cor.  xii.  7,  seq.  We  must  not  figure  to 
ourselves  Paul  as  of  giant  colossal  frame,  but  rather  as  weakly.  See 
Tholuck's  remarks  on  this  point  in  the  Stud,  for  1835,  part  ii.  p. 
364,  seq.  Next,  the  expression  rfi  npdrspov — from  which  it  may  he 
"y  concluded  that  Paul,  when  he  wrote  these  words,  had 


*  See  the  parallel  passage  1  Theaa.  ii.  2,  where,  however,  uopf  is  wanting,  and  the 
flYfllTiaiyq  reEbfence  is  cerkunlj  to  persecutions.   ' 
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been  twice  in  Galatia — is  here  to  be  noticed.  See  on  this  point 
Kiiekert's  remarka  in  the  Magazine,  p.  116,  against  Bottger's  arbi- 
trary expositions.  See  hia  Beitrage,  3d  part,  p.  9.  (Ver,  13.  Ata  is 
to  be  taken  in  this  sense  :  "  during,  uoder  the  circumstances,"  as  ia 
tftffi  vvKTa,  dt.a  ;t;£if«Si'o. — Ver.  14.  For  nei(iaaji6v  pov,  A.B.D.F.G.  read 
v/iwv,  which  Lachmann  has  received,  but  the  ev  rg  oap«i  fiov  follow- 
ing does  not  permit  us  to  receive  this  reading,  which  rests  pi-obably 
on  the  error  of  a  copyist,  Semler,  Winer,  and  Eiictei^t  also  sttiks 
out  liov,  and  regard  both  pronouns  as  spurious  additions.) 

Ver.  15.— Here  the  reading  :  Hg  ovv  ^v  k.  t.  X.,  gives  no  very  goocl 
Bense,  unless  rig  bo  taken  in  the  sense  of  nocrog.  But  A-E.G-F-GJ-,. 
read  TTov  for  rig,  and  in  A.O,  ^^  is  also  wanting,  whilst  F.G.  have  §. 
The  latter  reading  is  to  be  preferred  with  the  later  critics,  so  that 
the  meaning  is  :  "  whero  is  then  the  bleaaedneas  in  which  ye  then 
were  ?"  {Manapia/iog  is  found  also  in  Eom.  iv.  6.)  Only  the  fjv  ex- 
cites some  doubt,  aa,  on  the  assumption  that  ttov  was  the  original 
reading,  it  is  difficult  to  explain  how  fjv  or  y  could  have  come  in. 
Now  Paul  describes  his  grief  hyperbblically  (d  Swarov)  when  ha 
says,  that  they  would  willingly  liave  sacrificed  to  him  what  w^ 
dearest  to  them.   (See  Hor.  Sat.  li.  5,  35.   Terent.  Adelph.  iv.  5,  67.) 

Vers.  16, 17. — In  order  to  represent  to  the  Galatians  their  change 
of  mind  as  deserving  of  entire  reprobatiouj  Paul  further  compares 
his  conduct  with  that  of  the  Judaists,  to  whom  tbey  had  given  them- 
eelves  up.  In  Paul  there  was  a  sincere,  pure,  zeal ;  be  sought  to 
win  the  souls  of  men  for  God  ;  the  Judaisls  too  were  zealous,  buE 
they  sought  to  win  the  souls  of  men/or  themselves,  in  order  to  in- 
crease their  party  and  acquire  consideration.  "  Could  I,  therefore, 
have  become  your  enemy  (that  is,  hateful  to  you),  because  I  work 
in  truth,  and  (we  must  supply)  can  those  be  joav/riends  ?"  Zeid 
Paul  certainly  concedes  to  them,  not  apure  one,  however  (^TjXovatv 
(lu  KaXtSg),  but  a  setjish  one.  {ZtjXovv  nvd  cannot  here  mean  "  to  envy 
one,"  hut  "  to  busy  one  'e-self  about  one,  to  seek  zealously  to  win 
him  over,"  2  Cor.  xi.  2  ;  Ps.  xxxvii.  1.)  But  what  follows  is  not 
quite  clear  :  dXXA  (imo  potius)  kiiiiXel<!ai  i|uac  O&Xovatv,  for  that  i^/iof 
is.  to  be  read  instead  of  the  -rntaq  of  the  text,  rec,  all  the  later  critica 
agree.  But  to  what  does  the  act  of  exclusion  refer  ?  "  From 
the  church,"  "from  Christian  fellowship,"  or  "from  me,"  might 
be  supplied.  But  these  all  substantially  coincide,  for  true  Chris- 
tian iellowship  is  only  with  the  true  ap<Kitles  and  their  gennina 
doctrine.  But  that  separation  from  Paul  personally  ia  the  most 
inimediate  reference  is  shewn  by  the  conclusion:  Iva  avrovg  i^TiXQVTE, 
"instead  of  tnc,  you  are  to  join  yourselves  to  them,  make  them- 
the  goal  of  your  endeavours."  But  here  the  indicative  after  Iva, 
which  is  also  found  X  Cor.  iv.  6,  raises  a  difflculty,  Fritzsche  foj] 
Matthew  p.  837)  proposed,  therefore,  to  take  Iva  io  these  pas- 
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(ages  as  =  "  where  ;"  "  quo  in  statu,  i.  e.,  uM  ^  me  eslis  atali- 
enati,  illoB  studios^  appetitis."  But  Winer  jnstly  rejects  this  M 
forced,  and  explains  the  unusual  construction  by  tlio  waning  genius 
of  the  language,  under  the  iniuence  of  which  Paul  wrote,  and  which 
makes  itself  especially  remarkable  in  a  laxer  use  of  the  particles. 
(See  Winer's  Gt.  §  41,  h,  1,  p.  259.)  ' 

Ver.  18.— Now  Paul,  in  order  to  shew  that  he  thinks  the  zeal  of 
the  Galatians  in  itself  very  praiseworthy,  and  certainly  would  not 
damp  it,  remarks  that  Mai  is  good,  when  it  arises  in  a  good  cause, 
and  is  persevering,  not  merely  in  his  presence,  but  also  in  his  ab- 
sence. (It  may  he  doubted  whether  i^T^^Oai  should  be  taken  as  pas- 
sive or  middle.  Biickert  takes  it  decidedly  as  passive,  thus  "  to 
tie  the  object  of  l;^M,  to  be  pursued  with  zeal"  But  the  context 
does  not  favor  that  view ;  it  the  tftT^imv  J/ift  immediately  preceded, 
we  might  suppose  Paul  to  continue  thus  :  "It  is  good  to  be  pur- 
sued with  zeal,"  but,  as  fijloOrs  precedes,  the  discourse  must,  in  what 
foHows,  also  refer  exclusively  to  the  zeal  of  the  Oalatians  them- 
selves. Winer  claims  for  iJiJoCoea.  the  meaning  "  to  be  reciprocally 
Kealous ;"  but  this  too  is  at  variance  with  what  follows,  in  which 
the  activity  of  the  Oalatians  can  alone  be  referred  to.  Therefore  it 
seems  to  be  put  as  perfectiy  =  /;ijlovv) 

Ver.  1^.— Hereupon  Paul,  in  the  overflow  of  his  feeling,  addresses 
the  Galatians  as  his  children,  whom  he  has  begotten  as  father 
throu<rh  the  wor(i,of  truth  (James  i.  18),  and  whom  he  (by  giving 
another  turn  to  the  flguie)  beam  on  his  heart  as  a  mother,  and  brings 
to  the  birth  with  travail  anew,  until  they  entirely  answer  to  their 
Christian  character,  i  e.,  until  Christ  has  acqnhred  a  form  in  their 
hearts.  It  is  self-evident  that  hero  the  reference  to  the  new  man, 
Christ  in  us  (Gal.  ii.  20),  is  to  be  maintained,  not  the  mere  com- 
munication of  doctrine,  the  completion  of  instrnotion.  The  only 
question  is,  how,  under  this  conception  of  regeneration,  SxP":  »y,  's  to 
be  taken.  For  regeneration  seems  to  be  an  act,  which  either  is  or  is 
not ;  but  here  a  continnouB  activity  of  travail  is  represented,  which 
but  gradually  attains  its  end  (popf^  XpioroS).  We  may  suppose  that 
this  state  appeared  in  such  a  light  to  Paul,  that  the  now  lite  m  man 
(the  couoeption)  begins,  it  is  true,  suddenly,  but  does  not,  except  by 
degrees,  form  and  fashion  itself  to  a  truly  personal  and  conscious 
litfei  at  first  Christ  works  only  in  man  by  his  power  ;  but  there 
proceeds  from  this  energy  a  higher  form  of  pcmonality ;  the  man 
lives  also  in  Christ.  Paul  here  directs  the  Galatians,  as  to  the 
aim  of  his  labour  in  the  Spirit,  to  this  completion  of  the  Christian 
lite,  which  would  secure  them  from  such  rehpses  as  threatened 
them. 

Ver.  20. — In  order  to  express  to  them  his  love  as  cordially  as 
possible,  Paul  further  utters  the  wish  to  be  with  them,  and  to  be 
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able,  by  changes  of  the  voice,  to  lay  before  them  more  immediately 
than  writing  adniits  of,  the  feelings  of  his  heart,  for  he  was  in  un- 
certainty and  doubt  on  their  account.  (The  ^0eA(w  =  nH°IW> 
Bom.  ix.  3,  or  k^ovX6^riv,  Acta  xxv.  22. — iui^i'  dXXdiai  is  commonly 
explained  only  of  the  form  of  instruction  and  censure,  but  that  might 
surely  have  been  by  io)-/;^^' '  adjusted  according  to  the  circwm- 
stancee.  It  is  to  be  referred  altogether  and  specially  to  the  voice, 
the  nature  and  modulations  of  which  are  so  entirely  dependent 
on  the  tone  of  mind,— 'An-opoSpaf  is  to  be  taken  as  passive.  "  I 
am  brought  into  embarrassment  in  regard  to  you."  I  cannot  at 
this  distance  communicate  myself  to  you  so  entirely  as  I  could 
wish.) 

Vers.  21-23. — After  this  more  personal  and  affectionate  addresses 
(vera,  12-20)  Paul  returns  to  the  form  of  demonstration,  with  a  re- 
sumption of  vers.  9,  10.  "  Ye  who,  as  I  said  above,  wish  to  be 
again  under  the  law,  do  ye  not  understand  the  law  ?  why,  it  speak- 
eth  against  you  and/oj-  me  !"  And  now  Paul  argues  from  the  his- 
tory of  Abraham  and  of  his  Sons.  Ishmael  was  theson  ofHagar,  who 
was  a  slave  ;  Isaac  was  the  son  of  Sarah,  the  free,  legitimate  wife  of 
Abraham  ;  Ishmael  was  begotten  according  to  natural  inclination 
alone  and  in  the  usual  way  {iiaTa.  adpua,  Gen.  xxi,  9,  xvii.  19);  Isaac 
on  the  contrary,  was  born  of  the  barren  Sarah  when  she  was  ninety, 
Abraham  one  hundred  years  old,  in  consecLuence  of  a  Divine  promise 
(Q-en.  XV.  4,  xvii.  16,  xviii.  10)  and  by  Divine  ppwer  (Bom.  iv.  19, 
seq.)  (Ver.  21.  B.D.E.F.G,  read  dvayiviimsTs  in  heu  of  dKovers. 
But  that  seems  to  be  merely  a  correction  by  such  copyists  as  trans- 
lated dsovETS  "  hear  ye  not  ?"  and  applied,  we  may  suppose,  the  hear- 
ing to  the  reading  in  the  congregation.  But  Paul  supposes  the 
history  to  be  known ;  dKovsre  here  means  "  do  ye  not  then  under- 
stand what  the  Old  Testament  relates  ?"  after  the  analogy  of  sMji 
Deut.  xxviii.  49  ;  Jer.  v.  15.) 

Vera.  24-26.— Paul  now  applies  this  history  to  the  relation  of 
the  law  and  the  gospel,  and  thence  developes  their  character. 
But  before  we  investigate  more  closely  Paul's  mode  of  dealing 
with  this  passage  of  the  Old  Testament  itself,  let  us  first  con- 
sider the  details  of  the  interpretation  which  is  given  of  the  his- 
tory of  Abraham.  First,  it  is  said  d  nvd  iartv  aXX-rfyopovjieva, 
i.  e.,  this  history  means  something  beyond  the  mere  hteral  import 
of  the  words :  they  contain  a  deeper  meaning.  Suidas  intei^ 
prefcs  dXXtjyopta  ^  iieriupopa,  akXo  X&yov  ro  ypd[ifia  Koi  aXXo  to  voTjjia. 
Hesycbius  :  dXXo  tc  Trapdrb  dicov6ii,svi)v  {modeiavvovaa.  In  the  Fathers 
the  words  TrponoXoyia,  fleupfo,  dvayuyla,  are  also  used  in  the  same  or 
a  nearly-related  sense  ;*  but  the  result  of  the  allegorical  interpreta- 

•  See  Tholuek'a  flrat  Supp.  to  the  Comm.  on  the  Bpistla  to  tte  Hebrews,  p.  22,  seq. 
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tion  i8  called  vn6voia,  the  underlying  meaning.  The  two  women, 
Hagar  and  Sarah,  continues  Paul,  are  two  covenants  which  God  h^ 
eatahlished  with  man.  (iiae^K))  cannot  here  retain  the  meaning  of 
"  testament,  promise  of  an  inheritance,"  hecanse  the  latter  is  not 
applicahle  to  the  law  of  Moses,  it  is  here  merely  =  n^-B.»)  Hagar, 
the  slave,  means  the  one  of  these  covenants,  the  law,  which  was  pro- 
mulgated on  Mount  Sinai,  and  proceeded  thence  as  from  its  centre. 
This  law  is  now,  hy  this  comparison  with  Hagar,  represented  as 
a  mother  who  communicates  her  status  to  her  children  ;  the  slave 
can  hear  only  slaves.  This  is  denoted  by  the  addition  "gen- 
dering to  bondage"  {dg  SovMav  yevvQmf),  viz,,  the  covenant,  and 
ver.  25  the  dov?^ei  iiEra  ruv  resi'uv  avrtig,  is  in  bondage  with  h&r 
children.  Sarah,  on  the  other  hand,  the  free  woman,  who  therefore 
bears  free  children,  represents  the  other  covenant.  The  New  Testa- 
ment is  hence  called  m'^?  ^v-^o,  sc.  maTev6vTi^  ;  all  believers  thus 
bear  htewise  the  character  of  the  institution  to  which  they  he- 
long.  But,  besides  this  parallel,  Paul  further  uses  for  denotmg  the 
two  covenants  the  names  ^  vvv  and  jj  &vu>  'lepovoaXTJji.  We  are  not 
to  understand  by  this  expression  an  antithesis  between  the  low- 
lying  part  of  the  city  of  Jerusalem  and  the,  higher  citadel  of  Zion,  or 
between  the  old  Salem  in  the  time  of  Melchiaedee  (Gen.  siv.  18) 
and  the  later  Jerusalem,  as  all  later  interpreters  acknowledge  :  it 
opposes  the  earthiy  Jerusalem,  as  type  of  the  institution  of  the 
law  of  Moses,  which  had  its  centre  in  that  city  and  the  temple  m 
it  to  the  heavenly  Jerusalem,  as  type  of  the  institution  of  the 
New  Testament.  The  expressions  vvv  and  dv<^  =  therefore  yijivog 
and  s-novpdviog,  which  latter  name  occurs  Heb.  xii.  22  ;  Kev.  xxi.  2. 
How  far  we  are  to  understand  this  new  Jerusalem  as  somethmg 
real  cannot  be  considered  until  we  come  to  explain  the  Revelation, 
which  gives  a  detaUed  description  of  the  new  or  heavenly  Jerusa^ 
lem  ;•  it  is  here  sufadent  to  regard,  it  in  general  only  as  a  type  of 
the  city  of  the  Faithful,  as  the  nolhevjMi  i-v  ofjpavdi^  (Phd.  m.  20), 
thus  of  the  kingdom  of  God,  i.e.,  of  the  church  of  Christ  and  of 
the  Sphit  working  m  it.  Had  Paul  understood  nothing  real  by 
it,  no  comparison  between  the  New  Testament  constitution  and 
the  heavenly  Jerusalem  could  have  been  drawn.  The  Eabbis, 
too  who  often  use  this  representation,  no  doubt  in  consequence  of 
passages  in  the  Old  Testament  like  Isaiah  hv.  11,  12,  Ix.  18,  Ixii.  6,. 
Ezek.  xlviii.,  understood  somethmg  real  by  the  term  heavenly  Jeru- 
salem (See  the  passages  in  the  weU-known  writings  of  Schottgen, 
Lightfoot,  Bertholdt,  and  "Winer,  in  the  Coram,  page  113.  The 
closer  consideration  of  the  Babbinical  ideas  we  also  defer  to  the 


*  See  on  SiadfsTi,  with  the  e 
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exposition  of  the  Apocalypse.)  Tims,  then,  we  have  remaining 
in  the  interpretation  of  the  details  only  the  words  (in  verse  25)  to 
yap  "kyap  Stva  opog  iarlv  h  t§  'Aga0i.a,  avoroixeZ  6e,  k.  t.  X.,  which 
clearly  bear  on  the  face  of  them  the  nature  of  a  subordinate  remark, 
of  a  merely  parenthetical  clause.  Could  we  indeed  adopt  the  read- 
ing Tb  yap  Sivd  oQog  ioriv^  which  Lachmann,  on  the  authority  of 
CF.G,  has  put  in  the  text,  every  difficulty  would  vanish  ;  but  the 
context  will  by  no  means  permit  its  reception,  not  to  mention  that 
A,D.E.  vouch  for  the  common  reading,  and  the  supposition  is  but 
too  probable  that  it  was  adopted  only  to  avoid  the  difflculty  in  the 
common  one.  For  the  yap  imperatively  rec[uire8  something  which 
lays  a  foundation  in  some  way  for  verse  24 ;  but  the  mere  remark 
that  Sinai  ia'  a  mountain  of  Arabia  can  prove  nothing.  According 
to  the  common  reading,  however,  a  sort  of  proof  is  couched  in  the 
■words  :  ^ "  the  word  Hagar  (t6  not  ij),  namely,  means  in  Arabia  the 
mountain  Sinai."  Now  the  word  means  in  Arabic  "  a  rock"  (aee 
Winer  on  this  passage);  Sinai  might  therefore,  well  be  so  called  by 
the  natives,  though  definite  proofs  of  it  are  wanting.*  But,  at  all 
events,  we  must  not  refer  it  to  any  kindred  names  of  cities  or  na- 
tions, since  all  is  to  he  referred  to  Mount  Sinai  The  proper  ety- 
mology of  the  name  -^n  is,  however,  it  is  well-known,  totally  different; 
it  is  derived  from  the  root  "  to  flee."  (See  Gesenius  in  the  Lex.  on 
this  word.)  Finally,  it  is  said  of  Hagar,  in  the  sense  pointed  out 
tTvatoixel  ry  vvv  'lEpovaaXrjii,  she  coincides  mth  the  Jerusalem  that  now 
is.  lv(rroixetv  is  not  found  again  in  the  New  Testament ;  it  means 
"  to  go  together  with  one  another,  to  go  in  a  row,"  then  "  to  coin- 
cide with,  to  be  in  concord  with,  to  answer  to."  The  Old  Testa- 
ment, therefore,  is  brought  into  comparison  with,  first,  Sinai  and 
then  Jerusalem  ;  the  two  correspond  with  one  another,  since  both 
places  may  be  considered  as  centres  of  the  Old  Testament  life.  (The 
grammatical  construction  is,  finally,  not  quite  regular,  for  after  fiia  . 
Itiv  in  verse  24,  irtpa  Se  should  have  followed  in  verse  26  ;  but  Paul 
lets  tlie  figure  drop,  as  being  self-evident,  and  names  directly  the 
thing  compared.) 

We  may  now,  after  this,  consider  more  closely  Paul's  conduct  in 
the  allegorical  treatment  of  this  passage  of  the  0!d  Testament. 
The  general  observations  on  the  mode  of  treating  the  Old  Testa- 
ment in  the  New,  as  already  remarked  on  1  Cor.  x.  1,  we  deferuntil 
the  exposition  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  referring,  by  the  way 
to  the  already-cited  first  appendix  of  Tholuck  to  this  epistle! 
For,  if  this  passage  involved  merely  a  common  typical  applica- 
tion, such  as  we  have  often  already  found  occasion  to  mention,  it 
would  require  no  further  couBideration ;   but  it  has  peculiarities 

*  The  famoDfl  chief  city  of  Idumea,  Petra,  "TheEoctCitj,"  ia,  in  Arabic,  EMaear. 
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that  are  not  found  elsewLere,  in  ths  New  Testament.  True,  the 
typical  application  of  Mount  Sinai,  as  well  as  the  city  of  Jerusa- 
leia,  hafl  nothing  extraordinary.  The  places  where  the  law  was  pro- 
mulgated, and  where  it  found  its  abiding  centre  in  the  Temple,  could 
be  most  fitly  put  for  the  institution  of  the  law  itself.  But  the  in- 
troduction of  Sarah,  and  especially  of  Hagar,  for  such  a  purpose, 
seems  surprising ;  it  would  seera  that  efoery  free  woman  and  &oery 
bond  woman,  who  had  descendants  by  one  man,  might  with  equal 
justice  he  referred  to  in  the  same  manner. 

But  this  seeming  difficulty  vanishes  if  we  consider  that  it  is  not 
the  women  per  se  who  are  here  used  as  types,  but  Abraham's  wires. 
According  to  the  Scriptures,  the  typical  character  seems  confined  to 
some  few  chief  peisons,  who  are,  as  it  were,  central  characters  ;  to 
these  Abraham  especially  belongs,  as  ancestor  of  the  people  of  God. 
What  happens  to  him  and  ahout  him  admits  of  a  pre-figurative  ac- 
ceptation, and  so  do  his  wives  and  childi-en ;  but  by  no  means  every 
wife  and  every  child.  The  sacred  writers  in  the  illumination  of  the 
Divine  Spirit  understood  history,  as  it  were,  in  its  deepest  root,  in 
its  authorized  import.  They  loolted  into  the  heart  of  things,  and 
thus  heheld  already  formed,  when  as  yet  in  the  earliest  germ,  hke 
fruit  in  the  blossom,  what  was  later  to  be  developed.  Without  this 
spiritual  glance,  a  similar  mode  of  proceeding,  employed  by  the  Rabbis 
and  enthusiasts  of  all  descriptions  at  all  times,  is  only  a  means  of 
imparting  an  apparently  biblical  sanction  to  the  wildest  creations 
of  frenzy.  Our  time,  therefore,  as  not  being  favoured  with  so  in- 
tense an  operation  of  the  Spirit,  cannot  proceed  independently  in  the 
adoption  of  types,  but  must  adhere  to  those  expressed  and  sanc- 
tioned in  the  Scriptures, 

The  most  difficult  point,  however,  in  the  present  passage  is  cer- 
tainly still  the  mention  of  the  Arabic  name  of  Sinai.  Can  it  be 
assumed  that  this  point  too  has  real  internal  truth  ;  that  between 
the  Arabic  name  of  Sinai,  and  the  relation  to  the  law  of  the 
maid-servant  of  Abraham,  bearing  the  same  name,  there  exists  a 
connexion  of  cause  and  effect  ?  Impartiality  requires  us  to  confess 
that  this  is  not  only  not  demonstrable,  but  is  even  improbable. 
True,  the  language  is  not  to  be  explained,  "  because  Mount  Sinai 
is  called  Hagar  in  Arabic,  therefore  Abraham's  maid-servant 
must  be  a  type  of  the  law,"  but  only  thus  :  "  because  Abraham's 
maid-servant  Hagar  is  a  type  of  the  law,  it  is  also  to  be  consid- 
ered as  providential  that  an  identity  of  the  name  of  Sinai,  where 
the  law  was  promulgated,  with  that  of  Hagar,  exists ;  and  that 
too  precisely  in  the  language  of  the  descendants  of  Hagar's  son." 
But,  even  with  this  milder  turn,  we  can  still  see  in  the  remarh 
of  Paul  (which  is,  in  fact,  but  cursorily  introduced  in  a  subordin- 
ate clause),  merely  an  ingenious  application  of  an  accidental  cir- 
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cumstance,  which  stands  in  no  intimate  connexion  with  that  main 
line  of  argument  which  is  based  on  profounder  and  intrinsic  truth. 
Paul  might  during  hia  long  sojourn  in  Arabia  (see  on  i.  17),  have  be- 
come acquainted  with  the  Arabic  name  of  Sinai,  and  feels  himself 
induced  to  impart  this  information  here  by  the  way,  in  order  to  offer 
to  the  reader  a  certain  connexion,  though  a  very  slight  one,  between 
the  maid-servant  Hagar  and  Mount  Sinai, 

Ver.  27. — Paul  in  what  follows  connects  with  the  history  of 
Abraham  and  his  wife  a  prophetic  passage.  Is.  Hv.  1.  In  this,  it  is 
true,  mention  is  not  expressly  made  of  Sarah,  but  the  community 
of  the  faithful,  the  true  Israel,  is  addressed,  and  a  joyful  prosperity 
promised  it.  But  Sarah  might  be  as  appropriately  taken  as  the  type 
of  this  community  as  Abraham  and  Israel.  In  fact,  the  barienness 
of  Sarah  with  the  subsequent  birth  of  Isaac  could  fitly  be  used  in 
order  to  compare  with  them  the  long  spiritual  unfruitfulness  of  the 
people  of  Israel,  and  the  subsequent  fulness  of  spiritual  blessing  in 
Christ.  In  sense,  Ps.  ex.  3  is  exactly  similar.  Finally  Paul  here 
implicitly  follows  the  LXX.  (The  pTj^ov  is  explained  by  the  phrase 
ff^yvvfu  ^(jy^,  which  also  occurs  in  profane  writers  [Aristoph.  Nub, 
V.  963],  rnmpere  vocem.  [Virg.  ^n.  ii,  129.]' — 'The  iroXXa  iiaXXov  tj 
answers  to  ■}».  b'B'd. 

Vers.  28,  29. — The  birth  of  Isaa^,  in  consequence  of  the  Divine 
promise,  is  now  compared,  in  the  following  verses,  with  the  spiritual 
birth  of  the  faithful ;  man  after  the  flesh,  on  the  contrary,  stands  par- 
allel with  Ishmael.  The  two,  flesh  and  spirit,  are  contrary  to  each 
other,  (GaL  v.  17.)  This  was  shewn  even  at  that  time,  and  now 
too  the  history  of  Isaac  and  Ishmael  appears  typical  in  this  point  of 
view  also.  The  Scriptures  give  but  slight  intimations  of  these  con- 
tests between  the  brothers  (Gen.  xvi.  4,  12,  xxi.  9),  but  the  tradi- 
tions of  the  Jews  relate  more  about  them. — Aidaeiv  refers  here 
pnmarily  to  contrasts  in  the  ihass,  not  merely  between  behevers 
and  unbelievers,  Imt  also  between  the  pure  and  impure  among  the 
former.  Thus  the  Judaists  shewed  themselves  as  carnal,  whilst  they 
so  vehemently  persecuted  Paul,  the  true  spiritual  man.  But  the 
term  also  verifies  itself  in  the  heart  of  the  individual  ;  the  old  and 
the  new  man  must  he  confirary  to  one  another,  and  the  former  be 
thrust  out  unsparingly  with  might  and  main.  Paul's  mode  of  view- 
ing the  relation  of  man  from  one  central  point  is  strikingly  displayed 
in  the  many  sides  which  the  above  reflection  presents  to  us;  the 
sacred  writer  stands  at  the  inmost  centre  of  Kfe,  and  bears  in  his 
spirit  all  the  radii  united. 

Vers.  30,  31. — In  this  contest  the  spirit  is  to  overcome  ;  hence 
the  command  to  drive  out  the  bond  woman  and  her  son  according 
to  Gen.  xsi.  10.  The  apparent  harshness  and  injustice  of  Abra- 
ham's conduct  towards  Hagar  and  Ishmael  find  their  justification 
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in  this  spiritual  conception  of  the  occurrence.  Here,  too,  Paul 
brings  again  before  us  the  inheritance,  and  adjuges  it  to  the  children 
of  the  free  woman  alone.  There  is  naturally  couched  in  the  infer- 
ence, ver.  31,  apa — iojiev^  the  exhortation  at  the  same  time  to  conduct 
in  accordance  with  this  position,  and  manfully  to  withstand  the 
flesh.  (In  ver.  31  the  manuscripts  greatly  vary  a*  to  opo  ;  some  add 
ovv,  others  d&  ;  others  again,  instead  of  it,  read  ^/letf  <Je,  others  di6. 
Lachmann,  on  the  authority  of  B.D.E.  prefers  <J(o.) 

Chap,  V,  1.— The  discussion  then  closes  with  the  exhortation  to 
maintain  this  liberty  which  had  become  theirs  through  Christ ;  the 
chapter  therefore  should  have  closed  with  this  verse.  Bat,  however 
simple  the  idea  of  the  verse  in  general  is,  it  is  difficult  to  estab- 
lish the  text  in  detail  with  any  certainty,  on  account  of  the  many 
variations  in  the  MSS.  Lachmann  has,  on  the  authority  of  the 
MSB.  A.B.C.D.E.F.G.,  omitted  ovv  and  ^  after  tlsvd^^ta,,  and,  on 
that  of  A.B.O.D.,  inserted  ovv  after  ut^kste,  bo  that  the  text  runs  : 
T§  iXevdepi^  '^t''&C  Xptorof  ^kevO^piaaev  •  ot'/jKste  ovv,  koI  fi^  Tjdkiv  ftfyw 
dtyvXsla^  ivixeaQs.  But  Eiickert  justly  remarks  in  opposition,  that 
the  article  t^  seems  here  out  of  place ;  oi-^Kere,  too,  would  stand 
without  any  object.  Since,  now,  the  ■j  might  so  easily  be  merged 
in  Jjiuo?,  the  latter,  it  seems,  must,  though  on  slighter  evidence,  be 
retained  in  the  text ;  on  the  other  hand,  the  oov  ought,  no  doubt, 
to  follow  (TT^«£re.  (On  firySf  dovX&la^  cf  Acts  xv,  10,  Instead  of 
it,  Acts  XV,  28,  has  jiapoi;. — The  proper  meaning  of  evexeodai  is 
"  to  be  fettered,  bound,"  then  "  to  be  laden,  oppressed,"  so  that  the 
sense  is :  "  let  not  yourselves  be  again  [see  at  iv.  9]  laden  with  the 
yoke  of  bondage !") 


§    8.    WARNINa   AGAINST   APOSTACT. 

(V.  2-12.) 

To  the  preceding  exhortation  there  is  now  pertinently  annexed 
an  earnest  warning,  as  Paul  points  out  whither  falling  back  to  the 
law  leads  ;  he  declares  this  with  his  whole  apostoHcal  authority,  and 
names  himself,  therefore,  by  name.  "  If  you  submit  to  circumcis- 
ion, Christ  will  profit  you  nothing."  Here  again  it  is  self-evident 
that  this  does  not  apply  to  the  outward  act  of  circumcision,  but  of 
circumcision  with  the  idea  of  through  it  winning  salvation ;  else 
Paul  would  not  himself  have  caused  Timothy  to  be  circumcised. 
(Acts  xvi.  3.)  The  view  of  the  Judaists  had  a  totally  different  di- 
rection, as  we  find  it  expressed  Acts  xv.  1  :  sdv  ft^  mpiTep-wiade  t&> 
edec  Mwj)(Tewf,  oi  dvvaoOe  ab)6f\vai,  unless  ye  be  circumcised,  etc.  (The 
Me  ;=  fiin  is  accented  by  Fritzsche.  as  parosytone,  by  Griesbach  as 
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oxytone.  This  latter  is  the  AttiC  pronunciation  according  to  the 
grammarians,  but  the  former  is  with  Tntasche,  for  this  very  reason 
to  he  preferred,  because  m  the  Uter  Greek  much  that  is  not  Attic 
prevails,  which  the  copyists  weie  temj  ted  to  alter.) 

Ver.  3. — Paul  lepreaents  circumcision  with  great  emphasis  as 
the  bond  of  connexion  with  the  law  therefore  whoever  becomes 
circumcised  becomes  a  debtor  foi  the  whole  law  (as  baptism  joins 
to  Christ);  and,  as  man  cannot  at  the  same  time  serve  two  masters, 
he  thereby  rends  himiielf  from  the  gospel.  But  still  all  this  h!« 
force  only  on  the  supposition  th  it  thiough  circumcision  salvation  is 
Bought ;  if  tliat  is  not  the  uise  but  circumcision  is  only  performed 
M  a  pious  custom,  or  cut  of  iccommodation  to  Jewish  ideas,  as  in 
the  case  of  Timothy  it  has  of  course  no  such  consequences.  (Koppo 
erroneously  takes  naXiv  m  the  sense  of  contra;  it  relates  to  the  oral 
decisions  of  Paul  in  G^1lat]^,  for  as  yet  in  his  epistle  he  had  said 
nothing  of  the  sort ) 

Ver.  4. — Paul  takes  the  cauhing  one  s-self  to  be  circumcised  as 
exactly  identical  with  being  justified  by  the  law ;  but  to  seek  justi- 
fication in  the  law  is  to  be  separated  fiom  Christ,  to  be  fallen  from 
grace.  (At  Rom.  vii  C  it  is  slid  in  the  same  way :  Ka-njpyjjOip'E 
dnb  vSixov.  Theophiliot  aptly  interprets:  jirideiiiav  hoivuvlav  %£«- 
mrd  Tov  XpcoTov. — The  sec  nd  claubc  is  annexed  rhetorically  as  an 
asyndeton. — 'E/trriiTTeii  involves  in  allu&ion  to  a  firm,  secure  position, 
which  grace  affords  and  which  those  ire  fallen  from  who  seek  their 
justification  in  the  law  See  2  Pet  m  17  ;  Sir.  xxxiv.  7.  On  the 
form  ^IswEffflTE  see  Winer's  G-r.  §  13, 1.) 

Vers.  5,  6.— The  following  verses  contrast  the  right  way  (viz.,  to 
■wait  for  righteousness  from  faith)  with  that  erroneous  way.  But  if 
only  a  hope  of  righteousness  and  a  waiting  for  it  (dTrsicdixeodai)  are 
here  spoken  of,  whereas  it  is  elsewhere  represented  as  a  present  bless- 
ing immediately  annexed  to  faith,  it  is  explained  by  the  consideration 
that  Paul  conceives  of  righteousness  as  it  is  reahzed  in  man  ;  right- 
eousness regarded  objectively  in  Christ,  ia  complete— subjectively  in 
man,  it  remains  an  object  of  hope,  because  it  does  not  appear  com- 
pleted here  below.  (See  on  Kom.  iii.  21.)  Matthies  justly  disap- 
proves Winer's  finding  in  the  phrase  ansKSEX^oQat  Wm'du  a  pleonastic 
character.  But  Matthies  errs  in  attributing  to  the  word  AmKS&xeodai 
the  meaning,  "  to  make  one's  own,  to  lay  hold  of ;"  that  meaning 
does  not  in  general  belong  to  dn-esii.,  and  least  of  all  in  the  dialect  of 
the  New  Testament,  in  which  it  always  means  "  to  wait  for."  But 
Bince  Mrrif  is  more  closely  defined  as  iXnl^  SiKaioavvijg,  the  connexion 
with  AmKd.  can  take  place  without  any  pleonasm.  Certainly  we 
cannot  say  EXnlda  dneicd.,  "  to  wait  for  a  hope,"  but  we  may  well  say 
"  we  wait  for  the  hope  of  righteousness  in  the  Spirit  by  taith,  i.  e.,  we 
cherish  the  expectation  that  faith  will  at  some  time  (viz.,  at  the  Di- 
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vine  judgment-seat)  "be  aclmowledged  as  our  righteousness."  But 
the  expectation  is  present,  the  hope  of  righteousness  is  future.  But 
this  pf^aage  still  remains  peculiar,  especially  in  Paul,  who  commonly 
represent*  faith  as  the  possession  of  righteousness.— Further,  as  re- 
lates to  ■nvs^iMTi,  it  forms  here  the  antithesis  to  mgici,  the  merely 
exterior  nature,  on  which  the  hope  of  the  Judaists  was  grounded. 
All  other  distinctions  (iii-  28),  Jew  or  Greek,  circumcision  or  uncir- 
cumcision,  have  no  force  in  Christ  (and  the  sphere  of  life  which  par- 
takes of  his  fulness,  viz.,  the  church);  there  the  whole  question  is  of 
faith.  But  in  order  to  preclude  one's  understanding  hy  faith  a  mere 
historical  assent,  as  the  Judaists  used  to  do,  6i'  dyd-nr^  ivepyov^&v^, 
working  hy  love,  is  added.  Love  is  here  represented  as  most  mti- 
mately  united  with  faith,"  eo  that  faith  can  through  love  express  its 
workings,  yet  without  ever  identifying  itself  with  it.  That  the  two  can 
appear  separate  also,  and  how,  see  at  1  Cor.  xiii.  2.  The  operations 
of  faith  united  with  love  thsn  are  the  &prya  naU  or  dyadd,  which  must 
necessarily  grow  out  of  the  helieving  heart  as  fruits  of  a  good  tree. 
Paul  always  points  to  the  foundation,  and  therefore  attributes  no 
importance  to  good  works,  per  se;  but  James  (chap,  ii.)  looks  con- 
versely to  the  effects,  and  rather  presupposes  their  cause.  (Ver.  6, 
at  Joxvei  we  may  supply  elg  abtTiipiav.) 

Vers.  7,  8.— Paul  cannot,  as  yet,  find  any  comfort  as  regards  the 
errors  of  the  Galatians,  and  his  hopes  of  them  thereby  destroyed  ;  he 
again  aposti-ophizes  them  directly  and  says :  "  Ye  ran  so  stoutly, 
developed  yourselves  so  well  in  Christianity,  who  has  held  you  back 
from  obedience  to  the  truth  ?"  (The  test.  ree.  reads  dviKoi-E,  but 
the  MS8.  are  in  favour  of  Mso^s  in  an  overwhelming  majority.  Sea 
Kom.  XY.  ^  ;  1  Thess.  ii.  18.— [It  is  well  known  that  after  verbs  of 
hindering  fi/i  follows  with  the  infinitive._The  MS8.  F.G.  have  be- 
tween vera.  7  and  8  the  words  iin^evl  -neieEods,  which,  however,  are 
to  he  considered  as  a  spurious  addition.)  "  The  readiness  to  be  per- 
suaded (which  you  evinced  towards  those  who  kept  you  back  from 
the  ti-uth)  came  not  of  God,  who  hath  called  you,"  but  rather  from 
the  father  of  lies. 

(The  form  ■neinij.ovi^  is  only  found  a  few  times  in  Euatathius,  and 
in  this  passage.  We  might  wish  to  refer  the  word  in  an  active 
sense  to  the  persuasive  arts  of  Paul's  antagonists  ;  but  the  allusion 
to  miesadca  preceding,  justly  makes  the  later  interpreters  prefer  the 
passive  meaning.) 

Vers.  9, 10. — The  discourse  proceeds  from  ver.  7  onwai-ds  without 
any  conucsion  by  particles  ;  hence  the  separate  sentences  have  in 
their  connexion  a  degree  of  indeterminateness.  The  metaphor  of 
the  leaven  is  of  course  to  be  taken  here  in  a  bad  sense,  for  a  prin- 
ciple of  corruption,  It  is  used  otherwise,  as  is  well  known,  Matth, 
»  C£  on  both  ttoeso  aad  hope,  the  remarkB  on  1  Cor.  xiil  13,  aad  on  Rom.  iiu  21. 
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siii.  33  ;  Luke  xiii.  21.  But  whether  the  leaven,  is  the  doctrine 
or  the  peraoQs  of  Paul's  adversaries,  and  the  dough  {jivpofia)  the 
whole  community  or  the  disposition  of  the  individuals,  may  seem 
questionable.  If  one  considers,  however,  that  the  doctrine  is  closely 
connected  with  the  persons  who  preach  it,  and  that  the  community 
consists  of  individu^  whose  state  of  feeling  determines  that  of  the 
body,  it  seems  best  to  leave  the  statement  in  the  vague  terms  in 
which  the  apostle  gives  it,  and  to  permit  ila  application  in  every 
way  that  has  been  pointed  out.  But  the  antithesis  of  great  and 
small  is  to  be  adhered  to.  One  idea  can  poison  the  whole  inner 
man ;  one  mialeader  can  disturb  a  whole  community.  (For  i^vjiol 
D.E.  read  SoXol,  which  Valkenaer  would  prefer.  ZvfioX  might,  in  fact, 
have  been  taken  from  1  Cor.  v.  6.  Still  SoXol  may  certainly  rather  be 
an  interpretation  of  fujuoi,  which  gradually  crept  into  the  text.)  Ver. 
10,  too,  follows,  without  any  particle  :  "  I  have  confidence  in  you  in 
the  Lord  ii.  e.,  so  far  as  you  are  in  Christ,  and  rejoice  in  his  help), 
that  ye  will  be  none  otherwise  minded."  This  thought  might,  in 
itself,  he  just  as  well  referred  to  something  individual  as  general. 
The  subsequent  mention,  however,  of  the  judgment  upon  Paul's 
adversaries,  renders  it  more  natural  to  take  it  aa  general,  in  this 
wise  :  "  I  am  certain  ye  will  not  give  yourselves  up  to  any  errors  of 
doctrine,  and  thus  the  punishment  of  apostacy  will  not  fall  on  you  ; 
but,  etc."  The  aingular  6  ropdoaoiv,  in  connexion  with  the  Sirrif  av 
71,  obliges  us  to  imagine  some  one  ai  the  false  teachers  in  Galatia  as 
especially  dangerous,  for,  according  to  i.  7,  iv.l7,  v,  12,  there  were 
several  of  them.  (Kpi^a  is  put  as  the  cause  for  the  effect  =  "  pun- 
ishment," as  it  often  is.  See  Acts  sxiv.  25  ;  Eom.  ii.  2,  3,  iii.  8, 
xiii.  2.) 

Ver.  11. — But  now  the  transition  from  the  punishment  of  his 
adversaries  to  his  own  preaching,  and  that  too  of  circumcision,  seems 
very  obscure  and  arbitrary.  "  Why  do  I  yet  suffer  persecution  if  I 
yet  preach  circumcision  ?"  True,  the  first  stj  before  Kijpvaou)  is  want- 
ing in  D.F.G.,  but  it  has  certainly  been  omitted  only  because  it 
seemed  so  difBcult  to  explain.  Had,  then,  Paul  ever  preached  cir- 
ctimciBion  {i.  e.,  taught  that  circumcision  must  be  undergone)  that 
he  could  say  "  i£I  yel  preach  circumcision  ?"  We  cannot  refer  it  to 
his  labours  before  his  conversion,  for  Ki}pv<j<}u,  preach,  can  never  be 
used  for  tJiem  ;  and  that  Paul  ahonld  have  required  circumcision  in 
the  earlier  time  of  bis  Christian  labours  is  not  to  be  supposed,  be- 
cause he  appeara  firmly  fixed  in  the  same  general  viewa  from  the 
beginning.  The  passage  can  therefore  be  otdy  understood  thus :  the 
•nepiToiirjv  Kijpvaau  refers  to  a  change  on  the  part  of  his  opponents, 
and  the  iri  refers  to  the  inferiority  of  these  viewa  as  to  circumcision, 
so  that  the  meaning  is  this  :  "  if  I  atill  stand  on  such  a  footing  that 
I  require  circumcision,  as  some  of  my  adversaries  mamtain,  why,  then. 
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am  I  persecuted  ?  In  that  ease  every  cause  for  it  is  surely  wanting  \" 
So  already  Cbrysostom  and  snoet  of  the  better  interpreters.  But  the 
Judaists  might  find  plausihle  motives  for  such  charges  in  Paul's  con- 
duct, as  he  sometimes  accommodated  himself  to  the  Jewish  views, 
e.  g.,  by  the  circumcision  of  Timothy.  But  what  connexion  has  that 
with  what  preceded  ?  The  train  of  ideas  I  suppose  to  he  this  :  the 
mention  of  the  Divine  judgment  (ver.  10)  leads  him  to  the  human 
judgment  that  is  passed  on  him.  He  shews  up  that  human  judg- 
ment in  its  falsehood,  and  at  the  same  time  intimates  how  easily 
he  might  evade  it  if  he  would  sacrifice  aught  of  Divine  truth  ;  for 
it  is  only  in  that  Divine  truth,  in  the  offence,  which  the  doctrine  of 
the  cross  of  Christ  gives  (aieavdaXov  OTavpov,)  i.  e.,  the  doctrine  of 
salvation  through  faith  alone  in  the  atoning  death  of  Christ,  that 
the  reason  of  the  persecution  of  him  consists.  (Of.  on  aKdv6olov 
oravpov  1  Cor.  i.  17,  seq.,  23  ;  Phil.  iii.  18,  with  GaL  vi.  12,  14.  The 
dpa  KaTqfyfiyrai,  "  is  then  ceased,"  supposes  the  d  TrspiTOfiiiv  ie>)pv(jo<j>  to 
he  taken  as  true.  The  sentence  dpa,  k.  t.  A.,  is  not  to  he  understood 
■with  Knapp  as  a  c[ue8tion,  but  with  Griesbach,  Lachn!knn,  Euckert, 
as  a  conclusion.) 

Ver.  12.— An  imprecation  of  punishment  against  his  opponents 
then  concludes  this  part  of  the  epistle.  These  adversaries  are  here 
called  dvaaraTovvreg  (Acts  xvii.  6,  xxi.  38)  ^po?,  as,  before,  rapdaoov- 
re?,  inasmuch  as  they  made  the  G-alatian  Christians  waver  in  their 
faith.  (The  verb  is  derived  from  the  form  dvdaraTo?,  "  frightened, 
driven  away.")  But  the  B^eAor  ml  dnoKoipovTOt  is  hard  to  explain. 
'Oskov  is  certainly,  in  the  New  Testament,  treated  as  a  particle, 
and  construed  regularly  with  the  indicative,  with  the  future,  it 
is  true,  only  here:  (See  Winer's  Gr,  §  41,  5,  Anm.  2.)  But 
what  is  drnKd-rvTEodai  to  signify  here  ?  Many  interpreters  have, 
after  the  analogy  of  n^s,  thought  of  exclusion  from  communion  with 
the  church,  so  that  the  church  would  be  considered  as  a  hody  from 
which  the  individual  as  a  limb  might  be  cut  off  by  excommunication. 
But  the  sai  does  not  suit  that  view,  and  besides  the  word  is  never 
found  so.  The  parallel  passage  of  Phil.  iii.  2,  leads  to  another  cer- 
tainly somewhat  curious  idea.  'A-noKOTiTeadai,  namely,  means  "  to  be 
castrated,  to  be  a  eunuch."  The  word  is  put  in  juxtaposition  with 
mpir&fiveaeai,  for  which  the  Judaists  were  so  zealous,  by  way  of  re- 
bake,  in  this  sense  :  "  may  those  friends  of  the  n-Eptro^sj  who  so  trouble 
you  he  not  only  circumcised,  but  even  castrated."  Thus  the  Fathers 
interpreted  ever  since  Chrysostoih  and  Augustine,  and  subsecLuently 
the  beet  modern  interpreters,  following  Grotius  and  Koppe.  We 
recognize  in  this  bitter  sarcasm  how  exceedingly  Paul  was  excited 
against  the  endeavours  of  those  literal  interpreters  who  everywliere 
clandestinely  followed  him,  and  estranged  from  him  his  most  faithful 
churches. 
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(V.  13— VI.  18.) 

§   9.    WaENINO   AOAIKST    THE    AbUSE   OP   LiBEETT. 

(v.  13~vi  IQ.) 

Paul  having  now,  in  so  detailed  and  impressive  a  way,  maintained 
the  freedom  of  believers  from  the  ISw  in  every  sense  of  it,  feels  him- 
Belf^i  by  his  knowledge  of  the  human  heart,  impelled  again  to  hring 
forward  the  other  side  of  the  subject.  For,  since  the  old  man  is 
■etill  living  in  fbe  believer,  the  danger  of  gradually  growing  lukewarm 
in  the  faith  and  negligent  in  respect  of  morals,  is  imminent.  The 
originally  living  faith  then  sinks  down  to  a  mere  Jiistorical  assmt, 
which  is  powerless  to  restrain  tho  lusts  of  the  flesh ;  true  spirit- 
ual freedom  degenerates  into  an  antinomian  liberty  of  the  flesh, 
Paul,  therefore,  in  what  follows,  warns  his  readers  with  most  partic- 
ular earnestness  against  this  temptation,  to  which  his  doctrines  were 
peculiarly  exposed. 

Ver.  13.— Paul  starts  from  the  most  general  view,  tir'  kkevdepl^  iKX-ff- 
OTjre,  i.  e.,  "  ye  were  called  to  freedom,"  namely,  in  order  to  be  in  the 
possession  of  it  (c£  1  Thess.  iv,  7),  "only  you  are  not  to  abuse  it," 
y,6vov  fiT)  sc,  TpinsTB,  or  rpe^jjrE,  rijv  eKEvQEpiav  slq  dtpopiirjv  ry  aapni, 
(See  on  d(!>optiri,  Eom,  vii,  8,  11  ;  2  Cor,  v.  12  ;  1  Tim,  v.  14,  "  An 
occasion,  that  is  to  say,  to  exhibit  itself — to  become  active  in  its  na- 
ture.") Paul  names  as  antithesis  to  the  flesh,  the  serving  by  love. 
The  latter  is  self-denial,  which  promotes  the  happiness  of  others,  as 
the  former  seeks  its  own -pleasure. — AovX^uv  dXX^^Xotg  relates  natu- 
rally, not  only  to  assistance  in  temporal  matters,  but  also  and  espe- 
cially to  spiritiial  furtherance  and  help,  (D.E.F.Gr.  read  r^  dydny 
Tov  Tn-etjjUOTOf,  but  TvsviJ.a  seems  to  have  been  added  only  for  the  sake 
of  the  antithesis  to  (Top|.) 

Ver,  14. — Paul  now  establishes  the  absolute  perfection  of  love 
by  representing  it  as  the  power  which  fulfils  the  law,  which  idea 
was  previously  discussed  Matth,  xix.  19  ;  Eom.  xiii.  9.  The  verse 
is  connected  with  the  preceding  one  thus  :  "  the  whole  law  is  ful- 
filled in  the  one  word.  Love  thy  neighbour ;  if  you,  therefore, 
practise  this  love  of  your  neighbour,  you  walk,  in  general,  according 
to  God's  will,"     The  love  of  one's  neighbour  is  here  namod  only  in 
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e  of  the  context  ;  the  same,  of  course,  holds  good  of  the 
e  of  God,  for  loye,  in  all  its  forms,  is  the  same  in  its  nature.  (On 
putting  6  TTdi;  vofio^  for  nag  6  vo/i-og,  see  Winer's  Gr.,  p.  111. — Acta 
XX.  18,  xxvii.  37  ;  1  Tim.  i.  16,  the  same  collocation  is  found.  !B"or 
iv  h/l  Xoy(j  D.E.F.G-.  read  iv  6Xiy<^,  and  D.F.G-.,  in  what  follows,  also 
omit  ^1-  Tc5.  However,  it  is  scarcely  imaginable  that  Paul  should 
have  called  love  iXiyov  ;  no  critic,  therefore,  has  ventured  to  receive 
that  reading  into  the  text.— A^of  =  law,  commandment.  For  nXr)- 
povrai  Marcion  already  read  TreirA^pwraf,  as  do  also  A.B.C,  and  Lach- 
mann  ;  in  fact,  the  change  into  ■nXripovrai  is  much  more  conceivable. 
For  they  took  TrXTjpovadai  in  the  sense  "  to  fulfil,  to  teep,"  but  it  is 
here  =  dvaKe^aXmoiJadai,  Eom,  xiii.  9. — The  text.  rec.  reads  kavr6v, 
not  aedvTov,  but  the  manuscripts  are  decidedly  for  aEavr6v.  How- 
ever, in  case  no  misunderstanding  is  to  be  apprehended,  the  pronoun 
of  the  third  person  can  also  stand  where,  strictly  that  of  the  second 
would  be  required.     See  Winer's  Gr.,  §  22,  6.) 

Ver,  15, — Whilst  prosperity  is  to  be  considered  as  the  result  of 
mutual  love,  want  of  it  leads  to  destruction.  The  figure  by  which 
Paul  expresses  this  idea  is  tat:en  ftom  wOd  beasts,  and  therefore 
ddKveiv,  KaTsoOieiv,  and  dvaXbidTjvcu  are  to  be  taken  as  a  climax.  We 
must  here  think  neither  of  Divine  nor  human  punishments  alone, 
but  comprehensively  of  all  the  injuries  which  can  befal  one  human 
being  through  another. 

Vers.  16,  17. — The  exhortations  to  practise  love,  receive,  in  what 
follows,  their  psychological  foundation  ;  the  discourse  makes  a  tran- 
sition from  the  outer  conflict  to  the  inner  one,  and  here  shews  the 
root  of  the  farmer,  and  the  way  to  victory  in  it.  Paul  describes, 
just  as  in  Rom.  vii.  14,  seq.,  the  inward  struggle  between  flesh 
and  spirit.  This  fight  takes  place  not  only  in  the  awakened  man 
but  also  in  the  regenerate  one  (see  the  remarks  on  the  above  pas- 
sage), only  that  the  latter  ia  victorious,  whilst  the  former  continu- 
ally succumbs.  This  contrast  between  flesh  and  spirit  is  so  strong 
that  it  admits  of  no  compromise.  The  Holy  Scriptures  know  no 
emancipation  of  the  flesh ;  on  the  contrary,  the  old  man  is  to  be 
crucified,  v.  24,  and  die,  the  new  man  of  the  Spirit  is  to  live  and 
rule.  Now  it  is  singular  that  Paul,  in  tliis  passage  speaks  not  merely 
of  a  lusting  {imdvfielv)  of  the  flesh  against  the  spirit,  but  also,  vice 
versd,  of  a  lusting  of  the  spirit  against  the  flesh.  The  soul  arrives 
at  the  enjoyment  of  those  holy  aspirations  of  the  spirit,  of  the  blessed 
joy  of  serving  God  even  in  the  strictest  self-denial,  only  when  it  has 
served  God  a  considerable  time,  and,  as  it  were,  proved  its  fidelity. 
At  first  it  only  feels  the  iitterness  of  the  fight.  {In  ver.  16  there  is 
couched  in  the  eni&vjitav  oapicbg  ov  fitj  TsXimjre,  ye  will  not  accomplish 
the  desire  of  the  flesh,  the  withholding  the  surrender  of  the  wUL 
The  existence  of  the  desire  man  cannot  destroy,  but  he  can  turn 
Vol.  IV.— 37 
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away  from  it  ia  the  wiR  not  to  fulfil  it  ;  it  is  only  the  acc^uiescence 
of  the  will  with  the  Inst  that  ia  the  actual  sin  which  bringeth  forth 
death  [James  i.  15].  Finally,  the  spirit  in  which  the  Christian  is 
to  walk  is  here  not  the  human  spirit  alone,  but  that  spirit  in  its 
unity  with  the  Divine  Spirit,  which  is  poured  out  into  the  heart  of 
the  believer. — "^va  jt^,  k.  t.  A.,  expresses  the  conception  tehologically ; 
the  ultimate  object' of  God,  in  this  conflict,  is  to  withdraw  man  froiQ 
davery  to  his  own  wiU,  and  subject  him  to  the  requirements  of  the 
Divine  Spirit.) 

Ver,  18. — But  this  stmggle  ia  not  hy  any  meana  a  legal  work,  as 
if  the  believer  made  his  salvation  dependent  on  his  success  in  it,  and 
fencied  he  could  attain  salvation  himself  by  it  ;  man  receives  the 
Spirit  only  if  he  is  not  under  the  law,  if  he,  through  faith,  is  be- 
come a  child  of  God.  (See  on  nvevftaTi  aymBai  at  Rom.  viji.  14.  In 
2  Tim.  iii.  6,  the  discourse  is  of  dyeoGai  imBviilaiq,  which  is  its  an- 
tithesis.) 

Vers.  19-21. — In  a  long  series,  to  which  afterwards  (ver.  22)  the 
aeries  of  the  fruits  of  the  Spirit  answers,  the  fruits  of  the  flesh,  which 
declare  themselves  as  such  unmistakably,  not  merely  outwardly  but 
also  inwardly,  through  the  voice  of  conscience  (even  the  universal 
conscience  of  heathens),  are  now  enumerated.  (Of.  on  this  point  the 
analogous  passages,  Rom.  i.  29,  seq. ;  2  Cor.  sii.  20,  seq, ;  Eph.  v. 
3,  seq.)  "Without  enquiring  too  minutely  into  the  particular  mem- 
bers of  the  series,  we  can  still  distinguish  three  classes  of  works  of 
the  flesh ;  first,  sins  of  lust  ;  then,  evil  works  proceeding  from  envy 
and  hatred  ;  lastly,  forms  of  riot.  Moi^e/a  is  wanting  in  A.E.C.,  and 
ia,  certainly,  a  later  addition.  ^ISwXoXarp&ia  is  here  to  be  reckoned 
among  the  sins  of  lust,  inasmuch  as  idolatry  was  often  connected 
with  immoral  rites.  In  the  same  way  <!>apiiaKeia  cannot  be  taken  as 
poison-mixing  for  murder,  as,  further  on,  murders  are  also  enumer- 
rated  especially.  The  expression  is  rather  to  be  understood  in  a 
special  sense  of  love-incantations.  To  take  it,  with  Winer  and 
others,  as  a  form  of  idolatry,  seems  to  me  inadmissible,  because  in 
the  whole  catalogue  carnal  transgressions  only  are  named.  The  ex- 
hortation, it  should  be  remembered,  is  addressed  to  Chi-istians,  as  to 
whom  a  relapse  into  idolatry  and  its  magical  rites  was  not  to  be 
feared.  The  rest  of  the  words  occur  also  in  the  passages  quoted,  at 
which  compare  their  special  distinctions.  On  ipiOeia,  see  at  Eom.  ii. 
8, — ^66vot  and  ^ovot  stand  together  in  Eom.  i,  29,  as  here  ;  here  the 
latter  word  is  wanting  only  in  B,,  and  several  Minuscules. — The  con- 
cluding words,  &  TTpoX£y(i)  ifiiv,  a.  t.  X.,  comprise,  in  conclusion,  the 
threat  of  punishment  for  those  who  give  themselves  up  to  such 
works  of  the  flesh.  What  is  expressed  negatively  only,  viz.,  that 
they  do  not  inherit  the  kingdom  of  God,  is  to  he  taken  positively, 
also,  viz.,  that  they  fall  into  everlasting  destruction,  become  heirs  at 
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tie  Mngdom  of  Satan.  (Ver.  21.  'A  is  not  =  t<.«™,  Int  the  relati™ 
18  derived  by  attraction  out  of  tlie  accusative  of  the  object  to  ^paa- 
rovTsc— npoA^u  is  found  also  2  Cor.  xiii.  2  ;  1  Thesa.  iii.  4.  Wo 
must  supply  "  before  it  comej  to  that."  npo»iro»  refers  to^  the 
past  that  is  to  say,  to  the  personal  presence  of  Paul  in  Galatia.— 
Here  we  see  now  that  the  object  of  the  inheritance,  of  which  mention 
was  made  so  often  in  the  preceding  ehapteri,  is  the  kingdom  of  9od. 
This  expression  is  here  to  be  restricted  neither  to  the  oidward  king- 
dom of  God  alom,  nor  to  the  imer  one  alone,  but  is  to  be  taken  in 
the  widest  sense,  aa  that  order  of  things  in  which  God's  wiU  shall 
reign.    (See  the  development  of  the  idea  at  Matth.  iii.  2.) 

Vers.  22,  23.— Hereupon,  to  the  works  of  the  flesh  Paul  opposes 
the  outward'  signs  of  lovo  as  the  fruit  of  the  Spirit.  The  word  lop- 
™c  points  to  the  organic  character  of  the  development,  which  nat- 
urally and  necessarily  occasions  these  virlnes  to  germinate  from  their 
root,  the  Spirit.  Against  these  the  law  is  not,  that  is,  it  rather  re- 
quires them ;  whoever,  therefore,  can  exhibit  them  is  a  righteoua 
man.  Whether  wo  take  so™  ™»  ToaiTuv  as  masculine  or  neuter 
makes  but  little  difference  ;  but,  as  mention  was  not  expressly  made 
of  peisons  in  the  foregoing,  and  the  article  is  used,  it  seems  fitter  to 
take  it  as  neuter.  In  any  case,  M  at  the  heginning  of  verse  24  is 
not  to  be  taken  as  adversative,  but  as  continuative.  (Ver,  22.  ma- 
ne is  "  truth,  fldehty."  Matth.  xiiii.  23  ;  Bom.  iii.  3  ;  Tit.  ii.  10.) 
-Lachmann,  after  A.B.C.,  writes  ipoBr,!-.— At  the  end,  D.E.F.G. 
add  ijvcia,  hut  it  is,  doubtless,  added  only  in  order  to  oppose  the 
ling  virtue  to  the  above-enumerated  sins  of  lost.) 


COrresponuing  vnuuc  uo  ^.i..  ^•j — ^  _ 

Vers.  24  25. Where  the  Spirit,  and,  with  it,  the  virtues  cited 

reign,  there'ihe  flesh  with  its  just  now  enumerated  works  is  cruci- 


fled  •  he,  therefore,  that  lives  in  this  Spirit,  must  also  allow  its  in- 
fluence on  his  whole  life  ;  thai  is  involved  in  the  mm/iiT.  .o!  otoij;<5- 
p.»,  let  m,  aim  walk  in  tie  Spirit.  It  is  only  remarkable  here,  that  the 
act  of  crucifying  (an  expression  founded  on  a  typical  conception  of 
Christ  and  his  work,' see  on  Kom.  vi.  3)  is  designated  as  past,  whilst 
it  is  certainly,  involved  in  the  exhortations  of  Paul  that  it  is  to  be 
still'continued.  This  is  explained  by  the  fact  that  Paul  here  presents 
the  idea  of  a  true  Christian  qnito  objectively,  and  therefore  in  its 
completeness  ;  as  such,  the  believer  has  entirely  cmcified  the  Sesh. 
In  the  concrete  actuahty,  on  the  contrary,  the  complete  idea,  and 
therefore  too  the  crucifymg  of  the  old  man,  never  appear  completely 
realized.  (The  ualhjiiara  are,  as  Bom.  vii.  5,  "  sinful  incKnatious," 
but  the  more  passive  ones,  as  envy,  anger,  whihit  imSvjilai  denote  the 


more  active  ones.)  ,  ,  .  ,    t, 

Here  should  have  commenced  the  sixth  chapter  (which  Kuckert 
erroneously  denies),  for  v.  26  stands  in  strict  connexion  with  what 
tbilowa  down  to  vi.  5,  and  is  separated  from  the  foregoing  by  the  ex- 
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hortation  making  a  transition  from  its  entirely  general  character  to 
the  special  In  the  verses  v.  26  down  to  vi.  5  the  apostle  liad  in 
view  rather  the  teachers,  in  chap.  vi.  6-10  rather  the  lay  persons,  in 
the  Gralatian  churches.  But  the  whole  section,  from  v.  26  to  vi.  10, 
is  addressed  to  those  among  the  Galatians  who  had  remained  true 
to  Paul,  and  his  form  of  doctrine.  The  exhortations  to  a  milder 
judgment  of  the  erring,  the  wai^nings  against  exalting  themselves 
above  others,  attain  their  full  meaning  only  on  this  supposition. 
It  was  also  in  the  very  nature  of  the  case  that  Paul  specially  ap- 
proached the  well-disposed,  without  distinguishing  them,  however, 
formally  and  openly  &om  the  others.  In  the  second  Epistle  to  the 
Corinthians  (see  the  Introd.  §  4),  a  perfectly  similar  relation  of  its 
separate  parts  is  found.  It  was  in  the  nature  of  the  case  that 
those  who  had  remained  faithful  to  him  might  easily  he  tempted  to 
■  exalt  themselves  above  those  who  had  succumbed  to  the  temptation. 
Paul,  therefore,  as  a  faithful  shepherd  of  their  souls,  directs  the  at- 
tention of  his  disciples  to  this  point,  and  calls  upon  them,  as  true 
■nvevfzartKoi,  rather  to  help  up  the  fallen,  and  to  bo  careful  themselves 
not  to  fall  into  temptations.  It  is  self-evideiit  that  Paul  could  not 
possibly  write  thus  to  the  mass  of  the  churches,  which  he  had  at  the 
outset  treated  (see  on  iii.  1)  as  apostate.  {KevoSo^og,  "  desirous  of 
vain  glory,"  alludes  here  to  the  glory  of  having  remained  faithful  in 
temptation.— np-o/taAe((Tea(,  lacossere,  "  to  stir  up  to  the  fight,  or  to 
strife,"  here,  we  may  suppose,  by  setting  forth  in  a  triumphing  way 
how  the  others  should  hare  acted,  f^eovslv  is  not  merely  "  to  enVy," 
but  also  "  to  deny,  or  withhold  from  one  out  of  envy."  But  towards 
the  fallen  envy  usually  shews  itself  in  wishing  that  they  may  not 
be  able  to  rise  again  from  their  fall.  Instead  of  this,  the  apos- 
tle exhorts  them  to  exert  themselves  to  raise,  in  the  spirit  of  meet- 
ness,  those  who  had  been  surprised  by  a  fall. — ^In  -RpoXafilSdveaeat 
many  interpreters  have  ascribed  to  the  wpd  the  meaning  of  unex- 
pectedness ;  besides  Erasmus,  Calovius,  and  Schott,  Kiickert  also 
considers  it  as  not  impossible  ;  but,  at  aU  events,  authentic  ex- 
amples tor  this  acceptation  are  wanting.  It  seems  moat  natural  to 
leave  to  the  preposition  its  usual  meaning,  antea,  and  to  find  its  force 
in  the  intifiiation  that  the  XaiiBavsaBai  precedes  the  aaTopH^siv.  The  Iv 
Tii't  napanrwfiaTt  is  explained  most  pertinently  by  supplying  olv,  as  the 
error  is  not  to  be  represented  as  a  deed  done  but  once,  but  as  a  last- 
ing state.  "  If  a  man  has  been  detected  in  such  an  error  before, 
and  remains  in  it  continuously,"  as  was  exactly  the  case  with  the 
G-alatians,  who  had  been  made  to  waver,  "  then  do  ye,  spiritually 
disposed,  help  such  a  one  to  the  right  path  in  the  spirit  of  meekness." 
— In  the  concluding  words  the  second  person  singular  again  renders 
Paul's  discourse  more  personal,  as  in  iv.  7.     But  the  first  person 
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[yivufiEea,  V.  26]  19  used  in  a  spirit  of  forbearance  ;  Paul  includes 
himself  in  the  exhortation.) 

Ver.  2.— Paul  further  exhorts  them,  exactly  as  at  v.  13, 14,  mu- 
tually to  bear  one  another's  necessities  and  burdens,  so  that  each 
should  consider  himself  aa  a  member  of  the  whole  ;  aad  in  this  he 
sees  the  fulfilling  of  the  law  of  Christ.  He  calls  it  the  "  law  of 
'  Christ,"  because  the  Redeemer  especially  recommeods  to  them  this 
indulgent  love.  The  burdens  here  meant,  are  the  infirmities  of  the 
brethren  (Kom.  xv.  1),  as  Riickert  correctly  remarlfs  on  this  passage. 
(The  reading  dvanXttpbianTe,  which  Lachmann  has  received  into  the 
text,  and  Baokert  recommends,  is  perhaps  only  a  correction  of  the 
copyists,  to  whom  it  seemed  fit  to  represent  the  fulfilment  of  so  diffi- 
cult a  task  as  yet  future.) 

Vers.  3-5. — The  best  motive  to  indulgence  towards  others  is  the 
sense  of  our  own  weakness  ;  he  that  thinks  he  is  something,  i.  e., 
is  free,  as  regards  himself,  from  all  burden,  deceives  himself.  Hence 
the  exhortation  to  self-examination,  which  teaches  humility,  while 
it  shews  that  each  has  enough  to  bear  in  his  own  burden.  Thus, 
while  all  hear  the  burden  of  all,  the  whole  body  is  held  together  by 
the  bond  of  love.  (Ver.  3.  ^pevaTraraw  is  not  found  again  in  the  New 
Testament ;  it  denotes  an  dnaTfj  iv  ^ppsai,  self-deception.— The  sub- 
stantive, however,  is  found  Titus  i.  10.— Ver.  4.  "Kpyo^  iavTov  here 
denotes  the  entke  striving  and  working  in  the  widest  extent.— Kav- 
Xnii<^  is  the  object  of  boasting,  as  Kom.  iv.  2.  In  ek  &avrbv  ^6vov 
Kal  ova  eif  tov  KTEpov,  eif  can  only  be  taken  as  "in  relation  to, 
in  comparison  with,"  so  that  the  sense  is  :  "  He  wiU  have  occa- 
sion to  boast  only  in  looking  at  himself,  be  wiU  restrain  himself 
from  looking  at  others."  The  mvxrnia  &xuv  is,  however,  to  be  taken 
ironically,  as  ver.  5  shews.  A  radical  self-examination  discloses  sO 
mucli  in  our  own  hearts,  that  boasting  anywhere  is  out  of  the  ques- 
tion ;  seeing  that  we  have  also  our  own  burden  to  bear,  we  judge 
more  indulgently  the  errors  of  others.) 

Ver.  6.— Hitherto  Paul  seems  to  have  thought  especially  of 
teachers,  or  at  least  of  these  along  with  iay-persons  ;  he  now  ad- 
dresses  hie  discourse  to  the  lay-persons  alone,  and  calls  upon  them 
not  to  let  the  teachers  starve,  but  to  impart  to  them  of  all  their 
earthly  goods.  This  exhortation  has,  no  doubt,  its  foundation  in 
special  causes  not  known  to  us.  On  the  duty  of  the  lay-brethren 
to  support  temporally  the  dispensers  of  spiritual  things  Paul  speaks 
in  detail  at  1  Cor.  ix.,  on  which  compare  the  remarks  in  the  Comm. 
The  reference  of  dycSd  to  spiritual  treasures  we  must  reject  as 
totally  erroneous. 

Vers,  7,  8.— Such  avarice  is  very  seriously  rebuked,  and  threat- 
ened with  Divine  judgment.  He  that  despiseth  God's  servants  de- 
spiseth   God  himself  (Luke  x.  16  ;    John  xu.  48),  and  then  the 
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puniehment  fails  not.  The  labour  of  man  in  this  life  ia  compared 
with  the  Bowing  of  seed,  the  judgment  with  the  harvest.  He  that 
soweth  to  avarice  and  withholds  their  own  from  Gfod's  servants,  sows 
to  the  flesh,  and  can  ,on^  reap  from  it  what  it  is  able  to  produce, 
corruption,  *.  e.,  (in  the  contrast  with  f(^  ali^vwg),  spiritual  death. 
Finally,  "  sowing"  implies  activity  directed  to  a  purpose,  and  con- 
sidered as  to  its  result,  which  activity  decides  his  fate  according  as 
it  has  for  its  object  the  corruptible  or  the  incorruptible.  For  spirit 
is  to  be  taken  in  opposition  to  flesh,  merely  to  denote  the  incor- 
ruptible ;  it  is  not  meant  here  to  be  denied,  that  the  spirit  itself 
also  can  become  evil,  and  sin  be  found  in  spiritual  activity.  (Ver. 
7.  Paul  often  uses  the  phrase  ftrj  -nXavaaet.,  see  1  Oor.  vi.  9,  xv.  33 
also  James  i.  l^.—M.vii.T7jpii;eiv  is  properly :  suspensis  naribus  illu- 
dere.  It  is  not  often. found  in  the  LXX.,  in  the  New  Testament 
here  only.  We  find  the  same  metaphor  of  sowing  in  Prov.  xxii.  8.) 
Vers.  9,  10. — In  conclusion  Paul  further  reminds  them,  for  en- 
couragement to  persist  in  a  life  of  self-denial,  of  the  certainty  of  a 
future  reward  at  the  Divine  judgment-seat.  The  point  of  view  is 
hero  extended  beyond  their  teachers,  to  the  love  of  the  human  race 
generally;  but  since  man,  in  the  limitations  of  his  condition  finds 
it  necessary  to  restrict  himself  in  the  actual  exercise  of  love,  be- 
cause his  means  do  not  suffice  to  help  all,  Paul  points  especially  to 
them  who  are  of  tho  household  of  iaith.  Thus  the  expression  in- 
volves no  restriction  of  love  itself,  but  only  a  limitation  in  its  exer- 
cise on  account  of  insufHcient  means.  (For  kKKami>.tv  A.B.D.  read 
iyicaicwitev,  and  as  tho  lattei;,  in  the  other  passages  of  the  New  Tes- 
tament, in  which  the  word  occurs,  is  the  best  supported  reading,  it 
perhaps  deserves  the  preference  E«Av(ff9(M  is  in  sense  ^  i-yKanelv  ; 
but  the  participle  here  expresses  the  condition  on  which  the  reward 
is  bestowed. — Koipof  idiog  here  denotes  the  time  appointed  by  God 
for  the  reward. — Ver.  10,  'Qg  Kaipov  txopev  is  "as  long  as  we  have 
time,"  6^  =  dum,  quoadj  as  Luke  xii  58.— For  ipya^u/isda  Lach- 
mann  reads,  on  the  authority  of  Codex  A.,  ipyaaS/ieda^  and  takes  the 
whole  verse  as  a  c[uestioa  :  "  Now,  shall  we,  accordingly,  do  good  ?" 
Winer  also  is  inclined  to  prefer  this  readmg.  But  that  one  MS. 
surely  affords  it  no  sufficient  authority.  It  lies  finally  in  the  nature 
of  the  case  that  to  dyadov,  in  conjunction  with  epya^toOai,  conveys 
the  idea  of  usefulness.  It  is  found  exactly  thus  Eph.  iv.  28.  The 
phrase  olKeXoi;  ntarew^  =  ohelog  Beov  Eph.  ii.  19  ;  believers  are  con- 
sidered aa  one  family.) 
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§  10.   C0NCLD3I0N. 
(Ti.  11-18.) 

The  words  Were,  ■mjTJ.n.oi^  vjuv  ypdfifiaaiv  eypen/ia,  admit  of  a  double 
meaning :  "  with  how  great,  i.  e.,  shapeless,  letters,"  and  "  how  long 
a  letter."  The  fomaer  explanation  seems  more  natural  as  preserving 
the  original  meaning  of  mjXlKo^^  while  in  the  other  the  accusative 
■nriXina  ypdfiij.ara  would  he  more  Buitahle,  Also  Paul  uses  t-TrtoroA^ 
for  "  letter,"  not  ypap^ara.  Vpdfi}iaTa  occurs  only  Acts  xsviii.  21  in  . 
the  sense  of  "  letter."  Hence,  in  early  times,  Chrysoetom,  Theo- 
doret,  Theophylact,  Jerome,  in  later  days,  Semler,  Winer,  Buckert, 
declared  themselves  for  the  former  acceptation  of  the  words.  The 
tSers  also  is  then  more  accurately  applied.  But,  on  the  other  side, 
it  is  not  to  he  disputed,  that  it  is  somewhat  surprising  to  see  Paul 
all  at  once  drawing  attention  to  such  a  mere  outward  trifle  as  the 
shapeleasness  of  his  Greek  letters,  especially  as  directly  after,  in  ver. 
12,  the  same  topics,  which  occupied  him  throughout  the  epistle,  are 
again  brought  forward.  This  argument  inclines  my  decision  to  the 
other  interpretation,  which,  though  less  favoured  by  the  words,  is  yet 
entirely  admissible.  For  tttiXUo^  is  used  in  later  Glreek  as  =  rroloq 
(see  Tholuck's  Anz.  for  1834,  No.  32,  p.  250,  note);  the  dative 
with  eypo^'tt  is  explained  like  ein-s  Xoyui  Matth,  viii.  8  ;  Luke  vii.  7, 
and  ypdnfiaTa  in  the  sense  of  "  letter"  was,  of  course,  knoton  to 
Paul,  even  if  not  familiar  to  him.  The  object  of  the  whole  remark, 
however,  is,  according  to  2  Thess.  ii.  2,  compared  with  iii.  17,  no 
other  than  to  certify  the  genuineness  of  the  epistle  :  to  which  ia 
here  further  added,  that  the  circumstance  is  meant  to  make  known 
to  the  Gralatians  the  especial  affection  of  Paul  towards  them,  that 
he  has  loritten  the  whole  letter  Jtimself,  not  dictated  it,  as  at  other 
times. 

Ver.  12. — Yet  briefly  recapitulating  the  contents  of  the  letter 
Paul  contrasts  the  ialseness  of  his  Judaistic  adversaiies  with  hia 
pure  endeavours.  They  preach  cireurncision  out  of  fear  of  persecu- 
tion, which  was  the  lot  of  all  those  who  based  their  salvation  only 
on  Christ's  death  on  the  cross,  and  seek  to  ingratiate  themselves 
with  their  enemies  by  external  compliances.  (See  on  ii.  12,  v,  11.) 
Of  course,  this  did  not  hold  good  of  all,  any  more  than  the  hypo- 
crisy rebuked  in  ver.  13  ;  many  of  these  Judaists  were  certainly  also 
honest  fanatics.  We  are  here  not  to  think  of  proselytes,  who  feared 
persecutions  by  the  Jewish  Christians  (see  the  Introd.,  §  2),  but  of 
Jews  who  held  Christ  for  the  Messiah,  but  at  the  same  time  pre- 
tended to  observe  the  law  after  the  manner  of  the  Pharisees.     Still 
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it  may  "be  doubtful  whom  we  liave  to  consider  as  the  persecutors, 
whom  those  Judaists  feared,  who  sought  to  seduce  "the  Galatians  to 
circumcision  as  a  means  of  salvation.  They  might  be  supposed  to 
be  the  Jews  iu  general ;  but  the  Jews,  as  such,  were  also  adversaries 
of  the  Judaizing  Christians  ;  whoever  held  Jesus  for  the  Messiah 
was  to  them  an  apostate,  whatever  he  might  think  of  the  law.  We 
must  here  keep  our  point  of  view  within  the  church.  The  heads  of 
the  Judaistic  party  are  to  be  looked  upon  as  those  whose  persecu- 
tion the  Galatian  false  teachers  feared.  It  follows,  then,  from  that 
that  the  active  persons  in  Galatia  were  not  the  heads  of  the  party 
themselves,  but  only  dependent  persons.  (Evwpoffwn-eji'  seems  to  be 
coined  by  the  apostle  himself;  it  is  found  nowhere  else.  However, 
Aristopbanes  has  aEfivonpoaundv  [Nub.  v.  363],  and  Oicero  ^xuvonpo- 
(TWTTEiv  [ad  Attic,  vii.  20].  Our  word  means,  iirat  of  all,  "  to  be  of 
handsome  countenance,"  then,  "  to  recommend  one's-eelf  by  beauty," 
"  to  insinuate  one's-aelf."  But  those  things  by  which  the  Judaists 
recommended  themselves  are  mere  externals,  ef  rjafid.  The  dative 
T<5  aravpu.iB  to  be  taken  as  the  dat.  instrumenti :  "  the  cross,  i.  e., 
the  doctrine  of  salvation  through  Christ's  death  on  the  cross  alone, 
is  the  cause  of  persecution,"     See  on  v.  11.) 

Ver.  13.— A  fresh  rebuke  relates  to  the  hypocrisy  of  those  men  ; 
■they  are  not  really  concerned  to  maintain  the  observance  of  the  law, 
they  only  want  to  make  a  show  with  a  great  number  of  proselytes. 
The  picture  of  the  Pharisees,  JIatth.  sxiii.  4,  seq.,  is  entirely  simi- 
lar, but  neither  that  nor  the  one  here  can  be  extended  to  all  the  in- 
dividuals of  the  sect.  (The  adp^,  of  which  they  boast,  is  here  to 
be  underatood  physically  of  the  circumcised  flesh.  The  thought 
contains  a  bitter  irony  ;  instead  of  seeking  the  souls  of  men,  these 
literal  interpretera  boast  of  the/es^  of  those  whom  they  have  per- 
suaded to  be  circumcised.) 

Ver.  14. — Paul  then  opposes  Ms  pure  endeavours  to  these  dis- 
honest proceedings  :  "  I  seek  not  glory  in  the  sight  of  men,  but  find 
it  only  in  the  cross  of  Christ,  i.  e.,  the  dying  Saviour  is  the  only  ob- 
ject of  my  boasting,  him  alone  do  I  make  of  any  account,  men  are 
of  no  account  with  me."  Paul  can  say  this,  because  he  knows  that 
he  (as  to  his  sinful  old  man)  is  dead,  that  Christ,  the  pure,  perfect 
new  man  lives  in  him  (ii.  20).  Where  this  living  event  of  regene- 
ration has  not  taken  place,  Paul  means  to  say,  there  this  impurity  is 
unavoidable.  The  dying  of  the  old  man,  which  at  the  same  time 
always  supposes  the  lirth  of  the  mw  one,  is  here  again,  according  to 
the  typical- acceptation  of  the  death  of  Christ  (ii.  21),  called  a  being 
crucified,  and  the  dt'  ov,  sc.  aravpov,  intimates  that  the  poasibiHty  of 
regeneration  is  given  by  the  death  of  Christ  alone.  The  twofold 
turn  of  the  idea  Kuravpt^Tai  i/iol  K6(Jiio^  kAju  ii6ajm,  merely  expresses 
the  complete  dissolution  of  the  ties  between  the  believer  and  the  world : 
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"  tlie  world  is  as  good  as  dead  to  me,  it  no  longer  contains  any 
living  power  of  attraction  for  me  ;  and,  vice  versa,  I  also  am  dead 
to  it."  (The  epo(  fttj  yevoiTO  answers  to  the  im  ■'^  "VH"!  Gen.  xliv. 
.  7  ;  Jos.  xxiv.  16.) 

Ver.  15.— In  Christ,  that  is,  in  his  body,  the  chucch,  the  old  sep- 
arating distinctions  are  no  longer  in  force  {see  on  iii.  28,  v.  6) ;  there 
aH  depends  on  the  naivi)  Kriacg,  i.  e.,  that  the  true  regeneration  follow, 
that  Christ,  the  new  man,  be  fuUy  horn  in  the  heart.  (See  the  de- 
tails at  2  Oor.  v.  17,  and  at  Eph.  ii.  10.) 

Ver.  16.— Paul  then  concludes  the  epistle  with  invoking  the 
blessings  of  peace  and  mercy  (grace  follows  in  ver.  18);  this  wish  is, 
however,  confined  to  those  who  follow  the  above  rule  (that  circum- 
cision is  no  longer  of  any  force  in  Christ,  but  only  the  new  birth),  as 
they  alone  are  the  true  people  of  God,  the  spiritual  Israel,  which 
the  nation  of  the  Israelites  only  prefigured.  This  restriction  of  the 
wish  is,  however,  not  to  be  taken  as  an  invidious  exclusion  of  others. 
The  affectionate  apostle  would  gladly  bless  the-  whole  world  ;  but 
these  others  are  by  their  moral  state  incapable  of  receiving  the  bless- 
ing ;  the  organ  for  it  is  wanting  in  them.  Even  if  he  had  blessed 
them,  still  the  blessing  and  the  peace  would  have  returned  again 
to  him  that  blessed  (Matth.  x.  13  ;  John  xvii.  9),  because  they  would 
find  no  place  in  them.  {&av(iv  is  here,  as  at  Phil.  iii.  16„  a  rule  of 
faith  ;  it  is  found  in  another  sense,  2  Cor.  x.  13.— The  koX  inl,  a.  t.  A., 
is  only  to  be  taken  as  an  explanation  of  the  Itt'  avrovq,  for  those  that 
walk  according  to  the  true  rule  are  themselves  the  spiritual  Israel  of 
God,  an  antithesis  to  the  mere  Israel  according  to  the  flesh,  Eom.  ii. 
29,  ix.  6.  For  they  strive  and  contend,  as  Jacob  did  formerly,  when 
he  received  the  name  of  Israel  (Gen.  xxxii,  24,  seq.)  It  is  striking 
here,  that  el^^vij  stands  before  eAeof,  whereas  it  elsewhere  (1  Tim.  i. 
2  ;  2  Tim.  i.  2  ;  Jude  ver.  1)  follows,  which  also  Hes  in  the  nature 
of  the  case,  since  peace  can  only  be  the  fruit  of  mercy.  Tet  a  de- 
sign is  scarcely  to  be  sought  in  this  collocation  ;  Paul  meant,  I 
suppose,  at  first,  to  write  dpijvjj  ordy,  and  then  brought  in  the  •iXso<;, 
which  was  hard  by  and  familiar  to  him,  to  which  is  joined  finally,  in 
ver.  18,  %Bp(f,  which  elsewhere  is  wont  to  be  named  first. 

Ver.  17. — Finally,  after  his  blessing  on  believers,  there  follows 
another  hard  parting  blow  for  his  audacious  adversaries  ;  Paul  re- 
curs in  just  pride  to  his  apostolical  authority  and  his  arduous  labours 
in  the  service  of  the  Lord,  and  demands  that  his  labours  be  not  in- 
creased by  still  further  burdens.  (Toil  Xon^ov  sc.  xpivov,  "  hence- 
forth," ^OiS(A«o,  different  from  rh  XoL-nov,  "for  the  rest,"  2  Cor.  xiii. 
11. — Irty/iaTa  are  marks  which  were  burnt  into  the  slaves,  in  order  to 
know  them  when  they  ran  away ;  also  into  such  as  devoted  them- 
selves to  the  gods  as  their  slaves.  [Bee  the  passages  which  relate  to 
this  point  in  Winer  in  the  Comm.  on  this  passage.]     The  words 
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